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THE  PROSPECTS  OP  'THE  ANNALS.' 

*•  *^  Education  "  again !  one  of  the  <*  eternal  subjects,"  and  the  neceasity  of 

*  a  periodical  on  edueoHon!^    It  has  been  talked  of^  and  written  about,  and 

inculcated,  and  explained,  and  illustrated,'  (some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps 

exclum )  *  until  we  are  weary  of  it.    We  are  called  upon  to  attend  to  an 

eaaay  on  this  worn-out,  tedious  subject ;  and  this  is  only  the  first  article  of 

the  first  dumber  of  the^/[/U^  volume  of  a  work,  which  we  are  also  to  read,  or 

to  coDsuh,  or  if  we  do  neither,  to  pay  fur,  as  a  means  of  prowwHng 

tduattion!^ 

And  what  shall  we  do  on  receiving  such  a  greeting,  at  this  season  of 
compliments, — neither  the  *  Happy  new  year!'  nor  the  equally  cordial 
reply,  *  I  wish  you  many  1 ' — and  all  for  what  ?  Because  it  is  our  lot  to  pre« 
fent  i  subjtMrt  so  important  that  it  requires  attention  every  month,  so  long 
t^ed  ofj  that  it  has  become  wearisome  to  the  ear,  so  familiar  that  it  is 
thou^t  every  one  understands  it,  and  yet  so  imperfecdy  knovm,  that 
to  discuss  it,  in  the  view  of  many,  is  only  to  convert  a  matter  of  plain  com- 
toon  smse,  into  a  science  of  impenetrable  mystery,  or  an  art  of  unattainable 
uaricacv. 

m 

We  have  often  wished  we  could  discover  or  invent,  in  place  of  the  hack- 
i*^  word  '  eduealionf  some  new  term  which  should  not  drive  away  our 
f^ers  by  the  very  title  of  a  work  or  an  essay.    But  after  all,  we  should 
probably  only  fere  like  those  who  attempt  iuuovation  in  the  technics  of  re- 
ligion, and  be  branded  as  *  new  lights,'  while  we  should  be  obliged  to  pre- 
^tit  the  old  truths  under  the  new  disguise,  and  perhaps  incur  the  charge 
of  double  dealing,  and  fall  to  the  ground  between  opposing  parties.    We 
shoulj  still  be  compelled,  like  the  religious  teacher,  to  impose  serious  and 
selfdeuyiog  duties,  to  demand  close  and  careful  attention  to  our  subject,  and 
^0  require  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  mind,  for  a  distant,  and  as  many  regard  it,  an  uncertain  good.    It  is 
Ij^re,  in  truth,  that  our  great  difficulty  lies.    *  Business,'  'stocks,'  and  *  in- 
terest,' are  terms  which  never  tire  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing wealth ;  or  if  they  excite  a  momentary  sensation  of  weariness,  it  is  soon 
OFeirome  by  the  ruling  passion.    The  politician  fs  seldom  weary  of  read- 
ing ^)eeche8,  or  of  attending  meetings ;  nor  does  the  word  '  politics,'  or 

*  measiu^'  or '  office,'  ever  fail  to  rouse  his  mind  to  action,  and  his  heart  to 
emotion.  But  tducoHon  is  a  paralyzing  word,  because  it  brings  with  it 
either  the  idea  of  a  profession  too  little  honored,  or  of  duties  too  unostenta- 
tious, too  burdensome,  to  gratify  vanity,  or  ambition,  or  the  love  of  ease. 
While  our  subject  is  thus  destitute  of  the  attractions  which  belong  to  most 
6f  the  every  day  topics,  it  is  not  invested  v^nth  the  authority  which  di- 
vine rerelatioii  ^rea  to  all  the  principles  and  precepts  of  religion.    We 
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can,  indeed,  appeal  to  reason,  and  give  the  results  of  experience ;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  the  variety  of  standards  for  a  good  education,  there  is  a  still 
greater  variety  of  opinions  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  its  objects  are  to  l)e 
attained,  and  a  mass  of  individual  prejudice  to  be  overcome,  arising  from 
the  general  neglect  of  tliis  subject,  and  the  isolated  coudition  in  which  each 
educator  has  from  necessity  rcuiained. 

Still,  our  task  is  before  us.  We  have  commenced  a  new  number,  of  a 
new  volume,  and  with  tlie  same  deep  conviction  we  have  ever  felt,  of  the 
necessity  of  diffusing  information  on  this  subject.  We  still  feel,  that  the 
very  apathy  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  is  an  additional  and  most  ur- 
gent motive  to  ncAV  efforts. 

But  we  are  happily  funiLshed  with  encouragement  also.  The  current  of 
public  feeling  on  this  sulyect,  is  evidently  widening  and  deepening  eA'ery 
year.  The  Governors  of  most  of  our  Suites  feel  themselves  called  upon, 
to  give  education  a  prominent  place  in  their  annual  messages.  Legisla- 
tures and  committees  are  occupied  with  plans  and  measures  for  its  advance- 
ment. New  voluntary  associations  have  been  formed  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  their  anniversaries  are  attended,  and  spoken  of,  with  interest.  The  as- 
sociations and  lectures  for  adult  education  are  multiplied  ;  and  the  means 
of  self-instruction  extended  and  cheapened,  in  a  manner  hitherto  unexam- 
pled. Books  upon  the  science  and  art  of  education  are  increasing. 
Newspaper  i>aragraphs  are  more  frequent.  A  Modicr's  Magazine  has  se- 
cured thousands  of  subscribers ;  a  Father's  Magazine  is  commenced  ;  and 
not^vithstanding  the  failure  of  every  i)eriodical  yet  conuuenced  on  tlie  gene- 
ral subject,  except  this,  we  still  find  private  enterjirise  and  *  the  advice  of 
friends,'  afford  sullicient  encouragement  for  attempting  new  ones. 

But  we  have  ourselves  received  substantial  evidence  of  an  interest  in 
the  cause,  and  in  the  Annals,  which  advertisements  have  made  familiar  to 
our  subscribers,  but  not  to  all  who  will  receive  the  future  numbers,  and 
which  ought  to  be  recorded  on  the  pages  of  the  work  as  a  counterpart 
to  the  api)eal  long  since  inserted.  Afler  three  years  of  unrewarded  toil, 
and  the  expenditure  of  all  his  suri)lus  means  to  sustain  the  only  peri- 
odical on  education  in  our  great  and  growuig  country,  the  editor  still  found 
it  involved,  l)eyond  his  j)ower  to  extricate  it,  without  abandoning  its 
future  publication.  The  friends  of  the  cause  came  fonvard ;  they  urged 
him  to  state  the  case  to  the  jniblic,  and  they  sustained  his  statement.  The 
wealthy  contributed  liberally  of  their  wealth ;  those  who  earned  their 
bread  by  their  labor,  gave  of  their  poverty ;  and  those  who  could  do  nei- 
ther, plead  the  cause  with  an  energy,  and  efficiency,  which  were  not  less 
cheering  to  our  labors,  tlian  useful  to  the  cause.  The  result  has  been,  tliat 
in  a  year  of  uncommon  pecuniary  pressure,  nearly  tAvo  hundred  sets  of  the 
Annals  have  been  sold,  to  be  distributed  to  private  families,  or  placed  m  the 
libraries  of  our  colleges,  or  state  legislatures,  or  employed  as  a  textbook,  in 
institutions  where  teachers  are  preparing  for  their  important  task.  The 
wider  diffuw^w  unA  arti^*^  usefidnesB  of  die  work  has  thus  been  secured ; 


■ad  at  die  fluiie  time,  k  i>  plM«d  on  fliieb  a  ibotins^  tbat  m  iDodei^ 
of  eilbit,  and  ordinarr  contributioiifs  on  the  pait  of  those  who  can  aid  il 
with  their  pen,  or  their  influence,  or  their  nieans>  will  secure  its  pemi»- 
aent  existence,  and  its  steady  progress.  To  all  who  hare  thus  aided  in 
this  project,  we  would  here  record,  in  a  permanent  form,  the  expression  of 
our  heartfrh  gratitude,  for  thus  preser^'iog  a  work,  whose  importance  and 
udefuluesB  has  rendered  it  peculiarlj  dear  to  us.  We  do  it  with  the 
more  conlialitr,  because  thej  hare  regardetl  it,  not  as  a  personal  favor,  but 
as  an  art  of  co-operation,  in  securing  a  public  oltject,  to  which,  they  are 
awnre,  the  editor  has  contributed  ten  times  as  much,  from  his  own  re- 
sources, as  was  aslted  or  received  of  anv  individual. 
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But  the  success  of  this  plan  has  encouraged  him  to  eflbrt,  not  less  by 
the  e\'idence  of  approbation  given  to  the  work,  than  by  the  direct  aid  it  has 
received.  Our  constant  eflbrt  has  been  to  inculcate  the  necessity-  of  reli* 
gious  instruction, — to  insist  upon  aU  that  belonged  to  Christianity,  as  e»- 
aeiuial  to  a  sound  education,  and  yet  to  avoid  sectarian  view^  We  have 
b«en  eratifleti  and  encouraged  to  tin<i,  that  oiu*  course  has  received  tlie  cor- 
dial sanction  of  distingutsheil  men  in  ever}'  sect,  except  that  which  miHt 
be  termed  antireligious,  and  whose  praise  would  be  a  reproach  to  any  work 
professedly  Christian.  We  have  had  many  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  havelKH^u  anxious  to  {ilace  it  in 
other  and  abler  hands.  But  the  aid  which  lia.<  l>een  given  by  men  so  well 
qualified  to  judge,  has  been  so  directly  otTervil  to  the  Annals  as  it  is,  and 
OQ  condition  of  our  continuing  to  conduct  it,  that  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
]«?:led  to  yield  ail  scniplesof  this  kind,  and  to  jHTsi^vere  while  our  oircum- 
>t?Jit^-es  shall  |)eniiit  it. 

We  have  felt  most  anxious  to  spread  lM?fon^  our  Headers  the  opinions  of 
vi'ell-known  etiucators,  and  the  facts  antl  principles  on  which  lliey  are 
irronndetl,  and  have  been  more  resi^ninl  |H^rh:»|»s,  than  lu'canie  one  who  as- 
sriruetl  snch  asttuion,  in  bringing  forward  our  own  views,  and  e.xpn^ssing  a 
decidtnl  opinion  upon  those  of  others.  Wo  an*  now  called  n|)on  by  the  con- 
fidence which  is  rej»oseil  in  ns,  and  by  c.xpri'ss  deniami?,  to  bring  fbr- 
i;vard  more  prominently  the  0])inions  wo  may  form,  however  they  may  dif- 
fer from  the  opinions  of  |)opular  Headers,  or  i»f  erudite  teachers,  and  to 
make  the  most  earnest  and  strenuous  ap)>eals  in  our  jwwer,  to  our  coimtry- 
luen  of  every  class,  on  this  great  subject. 

Indeed,  we  are  driven  to  this  course  by  the  vcr\'  a|mthy  which  sometimes 
discourages  us.  We  request  men,  conversiuit  with  this  sid>j*H*t,  to  present 
the  rich  fruits  of  their  experience  to  the  public  ;  but  few  will  aid  us,  and 
then  perhaps,  those  who  decHne  will  complain,  that  we  do  not  present  more 
that  ts  original  or  American.  We  solicit  others  to  engagt^  in  si>me  imited 
eflbrt  for  the  cause ;  but  they  appear  too  oAcn  to  consider  it  a  ]H'rsonal 
fiivor  if  they  do  anything  for  the  children  or  the  si*hools  of  our  country. 
Indeed,  were  we  not  sustained  by  the  encouragement  of  men  whose  name 
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would  do  honor  to  any  cauaei  we  flhouldkmg  since  have  been  diaheanened 
fay  the  indifiereuce  of  those  who  should  know,  and  ought  to  feel,  the  im- 
portance  of  the  subject  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

If  it  must  be  so,  then  we  will  take  our  place,  and  so  long  as  Providence 
diall  grant  us  ability,  we  will  go  on  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
struggle,  until  the  dark  period  which  precedes  the  light  of  day  is  passed ; 
or  if  we  fail,  at  least  to  leave  a  path  less  obstructed,  and  landmarks  more 
distinct  to  our  successors,  for  whose  appearance  we  often  look  with 
anxiety. 


For  onraelTM,  we  feel  no  relaeunee  to  bare  it  known  that  the  Annals  bai  ttrufgled  with 
dilBeultiet,  and  hai  been  cootinned  only  by  the  efBcient  aid  of  its  fiiendi ;  for  it  has  been  the  ftt« 
of  almost  erery  American  periodical,  except  those  of  light  and  popular  literature,  at  one  or  mor« 
periods  of  ite  existence.  Indeed,  we  feel  it  important  to  record  it  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  lite> 
rary  enterprise,  and  of  the  progress  of  education  in  our  country.  The  work  has,  on  this  account, 
been  treated  with  neglect  by  some  who  worship  only  the  rising  sun,  and  move  with  the  breeze  of 
popular  opinion ;  it  has  been  abandoned  or  reproached  by  others,  whose  private  interest  or  pecu- 
liar opinions,  we  declined  promoting  at  the  expense  of  our  independence  ;  and  we  have  heard  some 
nngenorons  remarks,  about  the  plan  to  sustain  it.  But  the  spirit  thus  manifested  cannot  seriously 
■ffbct  one  who  is  conscious  of  being  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  public  utility,  and  who  u  sustained 
in  this  course  by  the  advice  <^  men  in  whose  opinions  confidence  may  be  placed.  We  feel  it  m 
duty  to  the  cause,  and  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  individuals  who,  by  their  sanction,  gave  the  first 
inpnbo  to  the  plan  which  has  preserved  it  from  sinking,  to  give  their  opinion,  and  their  names  so 
ftr  as  they  are  in  our  possession,  permanent  place  in  our  work. 

Plan  Fob  SusTAiniifo  thk  AifRAU  or  Educatioiv. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  *  Annals  of  Eidiication  '  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  soheeriben 
to  sustain  it.  Wn  aie  informed  that  the  interest  now  excited  on  its  behalf,  and  the  efforts  to 
which  it  has  led,  will  prohably  extend  its  circulation,  and  ensure  iu  existence,  provided  one  ob- 
stacle can  he  removed.  A  balance  is  still  due  for  post  expenses  of  the  work,  which  must  be  paid 
by  the  sale  of  two  hundred  sets,  before  the  editor  can  proceed  in  his  labors.  The  sum  necessary 
for  their  purchase  will  not  exceed  half  the  amount  the  editor  has  already  sacrificed ;  and  we  trust 
it  will  be  cheerfully  contributed  by  the  friends  of  education,  in  order  to  preserve  the  only  Anaeri- 
can  periodical  on  this  subject. 


Daitixl  Wbbstbb, 
Wm.  £.  CHAimiifo, 
J.  QU  Adams, 
XaBomabd  Woods, 
JosiAH  duincT, 
Hbivbt  Wabe, 
Edwabd  Evbbbtt, 

WlLBUB  FiSK, 
FbAIVCIS   PaBKMA!!, 

JoBir  C.  Wabbbiv, 


LbVI   LI9COL9, 

A.  H.  Evbbbtt, 

JOSBPH  StOBT, 

IfosBS  Stcabt, 
JoHiv  8.  Stonb, 

E,   POBTBB, 
JsfO.    PiCKBBIICa, 

Wm.  Jbitbs, 

AltUBBWS  NoBTOir, 

Wm.  B.  Cauiou!!, 


JoHii  Fabbab, 
John  G.  PALrBsr, 
Thbodobb  Ltmaiv, 
Wabbbn  Fat, 

B.   B.  WiSKBB, 
GbOBOB   TiCKIfOB, 
Tho.   H.   SBIHifEB, 

Baboh  Stow, 
EzBA  8.  Garicbt, 
Jambs  D.  Knuwlbs, 


Dah'l  Shabp, 

lluWABD    MaLGOM, 
R.    AlfDBBSOIf, 

8.  T.  Abmbtboivo, 
J.  M.  Waiivwbioht, 

J.    11.  LlIfSLBT, 
H.   WlIfSLOW, 
WlIXlAM   HaGI7B, 

8.  R.  Hall. 


The  sobseriben  unite  In  iteonmendinf  tha  above  plan  fbr  snstaininf  the  Annals  of  Education. 


Wm.  Wibt, 
John  H.  HonuKS, 
Bbwicbt  Ttubb, 
Ibah  Chasb, 

H.  J.  RlPLET, 

C.  CosHiiia, 


Daitibl  Dana,  Phiup  LirfDsuiT, 

L.  WiTHiivoTOic,  Jus.  Calowbix, 

Edwabd  D.  OairriH,  8.  C.  Philups, 

8am*l  Miixbb,  F.  Bbasbb, 

A.  Ai.BBAiroBB,  Ch.  Bubbodohs, 

G.  A.  GOODBICH.  W.  T.  DWIOHT, 


T.  H.  Gallaudbt, 
Pabbxb  Clbavblaro, 

A.  8.  Pacbabd, 
8.  P.  Newman, 
Mbbbitt  Calawbix. 

B.  O.  Pesbs. 
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HOW  SHALL  AN  AMERICAN  PERIODICAL  ON  EDUCATION  BE 

SUSTALNED I 

The  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  past  year  has  justified  us  in 
retaining  our  place,  and  endeavoring  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those 
wno  have  contributed  to  sustain  the  Annals.  As  we  have  already 
said,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  by  this  mark  of  public  confi- 
dence, as  well  as  by  the  demands  of  our  readers,  to  speak  more 
frtely  and  loudly  on  every  subject  which  belongs  to  our  work 
tiian  we  have  hitherto  done.  \Ve  will  commence  a  new  course 
of  efort.  by  asking  our  readers  to  consider  and  determine  how  an 
American  periodical  on  education  shall  be  sustained. 

Bv  an  -  American  Periodical,'  we  mean  one  which  shall  be 
atiapted  to  our  countr}',  in  its  civil  and  political  institutions  ;  but 
especially,  to  that  system  of  schools,  which  is  designed  to  furnish 
instruction  to  all  parties  and  sects.  It  must  be  based  on  that 
reli^on  which  b  recognized  by  our  judicial  proceedings  and  our 
public  acts,  but  still  finee  finom  all  which  b  sectarian,  and  in  this 
respect,  assuming  difierent  ground  from  some  recently  establbhed, 
whose  great  object  b,  to  direct  and  assbt  parents,  in  the  religious 
education  of  their  children. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  impolitic  as  it  may  seem  in  us  to 
state  tlie  &ct,  there  are  some,  who  appear  firiendly  to  thb  work» 
who  urge  that  there  b  no  need  of  a  periodica]  devoted  to  Educa^ 
tkn.  that  it  would  be  better  to  employ  periodicab  of  a  general 
character,  in  (fisseminating  information  which  b  interesting  to  the 
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whole  community.  The  same  individuals  would  not  hesitate  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  distinct  periodicals  for  each  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge  ;  and  would  yield  to  none  in  urging 
that  our  country  should  be  well  provided  with  sue!)  works,  on 
science  and  literature,  agriculture  and  mechanics,  politics  and 
religion.  Yet  ihoy  would  maintain,  that  the  science  of  sciences — 
tlie  art  of  forming  the  human  mind,  and  moulding  the  human 
character — may  reasonably  be  crowded  uito  a  comer  of  a  newspa- 
per, or  confined  to  an  occasional  article  in  a  magazine  or  re\'iew  ! 

We  know  not  whether  sucii  objectors  recollect  how  our  news- 
papers and  periodicals  are  crowded  to  overflowing,  with  those  sub- 
jects which  are  connected  with  the  passions,  and  pecuniary  interests, 
and  amusements  of  their  readers,  and  with  the  records  of  human 
folly  and  vice,  or  whether  they  know  how  diflicult  it  is  to  procure 
a  place,  or  a  hearing,  for  any  such  serious  or  extended  discussion, 
as  this  important  and  neglected  subject  requires.  But  we  cannot 
suppress  our  astonishment,  that  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
subject  of  education,  and  tiie  amount  of  facts  and  principles,  col- 
lected in  regard  to  it,  should  be  so  entirely  unknown  or  forgotten  ; 
and  that  patriots  or  philanthropists  should  be  willing  to  have  less 
than  one  entire  periodical,  devoted  to  a  subject  which  theybeKeve 
to  be  at  tlic  foundation  of  happiness,  in  the  family,  the  community, 
and  the  nation. 

When  we  look  even  at  our  own  small  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  when  we  recollect  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard, — when  we  observe  the  multitude  of  errors  to  be  corrected, 
and  the  improvements  to  be  made  in  our  families,  and  schools  and 
colleges, — when  we  think  how  much  is  yet  to  be  done,  to  secure 
even  a  common  education,  to  every  citizen  of  our  country, — when 
we  remember  that  Germany,  with  a  population  of  subjects  instead 
of  citizens,  not  only  supports  an  admirable  system  of  schook,  but 
maintains  twenty  periodicals  devoted  to  education,  one  of  them 
issued  daily — and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  reflect  ahnost 
in  despair,  on  the  little  portion  of  this  great  subject,  which  the  ef- 
forts of  a  single  editor  have  been  able  to  crowd  into  the  pages  of  a 
large  volume,  we  are  mortified  at  the  apathy,  or  the  igno- 
rance, which  would  consider  even  one  unnecessar}'. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  a  periodical  devoted  to  this  subject  is 
not  less  necessary,  than  those  which  are  occupied  with  the  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  It 
is  indispensable  as  an  organ  of  communication  between  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  practice  or  diflusion  of  education, — as  a  record 
of  the  progress  and  history  of  our  country  on  this  important  sub- 
ject—as a  depository  of  facts  and  documents— a  history  of  principles 
aad  methods  of  instruction.    It  is  especially  necessary  as  a  means  of 
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derating  the  profession  of  teaching  to  its  pro])er  rank  in  so- 
ciety, of  keeping  alive  public  interest  on  the  subject,  and  of  en- 
bicmz  upon  parents  and  teachers  their  high  responsibilities,  and 
adbrdinL^  them  aid,  in  their  diihcult  and  laborious  task.  It  is  even 
more  ntcessary  than  other  periodicals  on  particular  subjects,  be- 
cause no  other  subject  of  equal  interest  has  been  so  little  examin- 
ed, and  -o  supcrCcially  discussed — because  the  community  are  thus 
left  nK)re  at  the  mercy  of  dogmatists  and  pretenders,  than  on 
mo<t  other  topics — and  because  more  effort  is  requisite  to  over- 
come that  indifference  and  prejudice,  which  oppose  even  the  at- 
tempt at  thorough  or  extensive  discussion,  and  would  allow  it  a 
place,  only  as  an  aj)pendage  to  other  topics,  whose  appeals  to  in- 
terest and  feelins:*  will  throw  it  entirely  into  the  shade. 

in  these  opinions  we  are  amply  sustained  by  the  example  al- 
ready alluded  to,  of  a  nation  that  has  done  more  than  any  other,  to 
investigate  the  principles,  and  improve  the  practice  of  education. 
Bui  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  those  directly  interested  on  this 
subject,  in  our  own  countr}'.  We  have  abundant  evidence  from 
teachers  of  common  schools,  and  high  schools,  and  from  offi- 
cers of  collcires,  and  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation in  otlier  wavs,  that  ihev  feel  the  need  of  such  a  work,  to 
fimush  the  experience  and  views  of  other  teacliers,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  progress  and  improvements  in  education ;  and  tliat  they 
bare  derived  e^^ential  benefit  from  this,  imperfectly  as  it  ha5  been 
cc:..:uci'?d.  iLmy  parents  ha\e  expi*essed  the  same  deshe  for 
>uch  a  juicie,  in  their  difiicult  and  important  task.  Tliose  who 
are  enjajf.d  in  the  inspection  of  our  schools,  and  the  revision  of 
our5\si..in<  of  education,  and  the  promotion  of  its  hnprovement, 
5nd  sop.ie  work   imlispensable,  to  srive  the  information  which  mav 

.,  -  ■ -  • 

t-rect  and  as-ist  their  efforts.  To  this  testimonv  we  mav  add  thai 
<'t  o'jr  ablest  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  finally,  we  refer  to 
c  diy^uinent  already  placed  on  record  in  a  preceding  page,  which 
'*:i<  Reived  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  first  names  in  our 
country. 

Il'  >uc!i  a  perio<lical   ouirht  to  be  sust.iined,  on  whom  does  its 

^''ipjK^rt  devolve  ?     Not  surely  on  the  editors  or  publishers,  nor 

yet  on  ni-y  particular  body  of  men  :  for  if  it  be  useful,  il  is  useful 

lO  oi:r  c-.M:ntry  in  promotini;  its  improvements  and  prospects :  it 

cIdi.'iN  tiie  support  of  all  who  enjoy  its  privileges,  or  value  its  in- 

-liiiiTion-.     AVe  shall  probably  never  cease  to  hear  the  hackneyed 

neuiark,  that  the  demand  is  the  index  of  the  need,  and  that  *  If  the 

work  is  wanted,  it  will  be  supi)orted  ;'  but  we  shall  never  cease 

to  pronounce  this  maxim  utterly  falsc^  when  applied  to  intellect 

vjnl  and  moral  benefits.     When  did  darkness  ever  call  for  light, 

or  error  seek  to  reclaim  itself?    Or  whei>  did  indolence  attempt 
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to  shake  off  its  own  torpor ; — or  when  did  men  devoted  to  tlie  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  or  wealth,  strive  to  cultivate  their  own  benevolence 
and  sense  of  duty,  without  some  influence  from  abroad  ? 

The  object  here  is  to  excite  an  interest  not  yet  existin^r,  on  a 
subject  which  has  been  totally  neglected,  or  superficially  examin- 
ed. It  is  only  tliose  who  possess  light,  that  can  or  will  diffuse  it. 
None  but  the  living  can  restore  the  inanunate  ;  and  none  but 
tlie  benevolent  can  be  expected  to  do  anything  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  others  at  their  own  expense. 

Parents  who  value  their  business  and  wealth,  more  than  their 
children's  characters,  will  tell  us — *  We  have  no  time  to  attend  to 
this,  and  we  pay  a  teacher.'  Clergymen,  who  think  they  have  no 
concern  with  the  lambs  of  their  flock,  except  to  give  them  in- 
struction entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  their  capacities,  on  one  day 
of  the  week,  will  say — ^  We  leave  this  to  the  school-master.' 
Statesmen  will  generally  show  us,  if  they  do  not  tell  us,  that  they 
have  more  important  subjt.'cts  to  think  of. 

And  Teachers !  on  whom  the  whole  burden  is  thrown — what  will 
they  reply  ?  Some  indeed  will  assure  us — as  many  have  already 
done — ^that  so  long  as  they  have  any  resources,  they  cannot  and 
will  not  give  up  the  work.  They  will  labor  to  impress  others  with 
the  importance  of  sustaining  it,  and  they  will  tell  us  with  sorrow, 
of  the  apathy,  and  indifference  and  prejudice,  with  which  they 
have  tried  in  vain  to  contend,  and  lament  their  own  inability  to 
supply  that  aid  which  the  wealthy  refuse. 

But  many  others  will  inform  us,  that  they  are  compelled  to 
take  so  large  a  number  of  pupils,  that  their  power  of  thought  is 
exhausted ;  that  they  arc  so  poorly  paid,  that  they  struggle 
with  difficulty  for  a  subsistence ;  and  that  if  they  should  advance 
in  their  profession,  the  very  attempt  to  v^ny  from  '  the  regula- 
tions,' or  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  a  narrow  minded  school  com- 
mittee, by  any  improved  plan  of  teaching,  would  be  frowned  upon, 
and  terminate  only  in  their  dismission.  Some  will  say  that 
they  '  understand  this  subject ' — that  they  *  have  their  methods 
and  their  books ' — (both  of  which,  of  course  are  stereotyped,) — 
and  that  they  *  have  no  need  of  new  light.'  Others  will  tell  us, 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  a  single  dollar  of 
additional  profit,  from  any  unprovement  in  teaching,  and  that  they 
have  trouble  and  labor  enough  already,  without  attempting  a  new 
task.  And  others  still,  will  rise,  in  the  dignity  of  offended  pride, 
and  inform  us,  that  they  regard  with  contempt  all  innovations  up- 
on methods  which  have  been  established  for  '  hundreds  of  years  !  * 
and  would  deem  it  a  public  benefit,  to  anniliilate  us  and  our  journal, 
if  we  hint  at  reform  or  improvement. 
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Such  are  tome  of  the  reasons,  why  those  most  directly  concern- 
ed cannot,  or  will  not,  sustain  an  American  periodical  on  educa- 
tion. To  throw  this  burden  upon  teachers,  would  be  to  require 
of  the  poorest,  and  worst  paid  of  intellectual  laborers,  wliat  hag 
been  scarcely  accomplished  for  a  single  professional  periodical  in 
our  country.  It  would  be  as  absurd,  as  to  require  the  sailor  to 
support  the  light  houses  on  our  coast. 

^or  are  they  alone  concerned,  or  even  most  deeply  interested. 
The  teacher's  skill,  like  the  physician's,  is  most  important  to  those 
who  employ  him ;  for  to  them  it  will  secure  the  usefulness  and 
happiness  of  their  families,  instead  of  being  a  mere  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Indeed,  who  that  values  the  welfare  of  his  country,  or 
tbe  safety  of  its  institutions,  has  not  a  deep  stake  in  this  subject  ? 

We  cannot  appeal  to  party  or  sectarian  feeling  in  such  a  work, 
far  to  be  truly  American,  it  must  be  destitute  of  party  and  secta- 
lian  character,  in  a  countr}'  where  schools  are  the  proi)erty  and  the 
resort  of  all  parties  and  sects. 

We  cannot  expect  aid  from  the  selfish  ;  for  they  will  meet  us 
^  the  unchristian  reply,  *  Let  ever}-  man  pro>'ide  for  himself; ' 
tnd,  *  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? '  But  the  same  men  would 
turn  with  equal  indifference  and  contempt  from  ever}'  plan  by 
^hich  they  were  called  to  make  efforts  or  sacrifices,  for  tlie 
benefit  of  others,  whether  it  should  be  in  relievins^  of  the  poor 
or  enlanrins:  of  the  prisoner — in  persuadiiis:  the  intemperate  to  re- 
linquish his  cups,  or  the  criminal  to  abandon  his  vices — in  scatter- 
in?  liijht  upon  the  darkness  of  paganism,  or  in  civilizinir,  by  the 
n^ild  mfluence  of  Christianity,  those  whom  iLniorance  and  \"ice 
have  placed  upon  the  verge  of  barbarism,  even  in  our  own  countr}'. 

If  a  good  object  is  to  be  abandoned,  because  the  community 
do  not  know,  or  regard  it  enough  to  sustain  it,  and  because  tliey 
^1  tiot  even  give  adequate  sup|)ort  to  tliat  profession  on  whom 
il  especially  devolves,  the  same  principles  would  oblige  us  to 
close  the  subscription  book,  and  the  doors  of  every  lM?nevolenl  in- 
stitution, to  leave  ignorance  to  grope  its  way  to  the  light,  and 
moral  disease  to  seek  its  own  remedy.  If  these  institutions  are  to 
be  sustained,  then  we  appeal  to  the  same  spirit  of  philanthropy 
and  benevolence,  and  genuine  patriotism,  to  support  some  work 
of  this  character;  and  we  ask  their  aid  for  this,  until  some  other 
more  worthy  of  our  countr}',  and  better  adapted  to  its  wants, 
shall  be  estabhshed.  We  appeal  especially  to  those  tried  friends, 
who  have  already  saved  it,  to  continue  those  efforts,  without  which, 
all  that  we  can  do  will  be  in  vain.  We  claim  xhnn  as  fellow  la- 
borers ;  and  if  their  connction  of  the  importance  of  the  object  is 
still  unchanged,  we  hope  they  will  encourage  us  by  their  example, 
to  persevere,  imtil  the  proper  interest  in  tliis  subject  is  created. 
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We  would  ask  the  tvealthy,  if  they  will  not  still  find  one  useful 
means  of  employing  the  resources  which  Providence  has  entrust- 
ed to  their  care,  in  continuing  to  fumisli  this  work  to  our  public 
libraries  or  institutions,  to  those  who  are  j)reparing  for  the  business 
of  instruction  in  our  own  country,  or  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching  the  children  of  pagan  lands  ;  or  in  circulating  its  num- 
bers, as  many  have  done,  among  the  less  favored  parents  and 
teachers  in  their  own  neighborhood  ? 

We  cheerfully  leave  those  who  have  hitherto  deemed  it  worth 
the  wages  of  their  labor,  to  decide  whether  they  can  still  give  their 
aid,  for  we  know  they  will  not  desert  us,  until  it  is  unavoidable ; 
but  we  ask  them  to  continue  their  efforts,  to  induce  others  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  llie  subject.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
send  it  to  such  persons  without  a  return,  and  still  more,  that  we 
must  materially  diminish  our  list  of  gratuitous  copies  ;  but  circum- 
stances render  it  imperiously  necessary  ;  and  wc  can  only  hope 
that  they  may  be  supplied  from  some  other  source. 

We  ask  those  who  tremble  for  the  fate  of  our  country,  to  look 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  ignorance  and  crime,  to  mark  the  approach 
of  dangers  from  this  source,  which  no  pliysical  power  can  avert, 
and  then  consider,  whether  tliey  are  not  called  upon,  by  every 
feeling  of  affection  for  their  families,  and  love  for  their  country,  to 
employ  all  the  moral  influence  which  can  be  exerted,  to  prevent 
the  result  we  have  reason  to  apprehend — whether  they  should  not 
especially  aid  in  every  efibrt  for  promoting  kducation,  as  the 
only  means  of  opening  the  way  for  light  and  truth,  as  the  ac- 
knowledged   AND    ONLY    BASIS    OF    NATIONAL    SECURITF. 

We  would  also  call  most  earnestly  upon  those  who  are  engaged 
in  improving  and  extending  American  education,  to  send  the  re- 
cords of  their  efforts,  and  their  experience,  to  the  American  An- 
nals, and  enable  us  to  render  our  work,  not  merely  useful  to  the 
cause,  but  honorable  to  our  country. 

And  now  our  appeal  is  finished.  We  have  sacrificed  our  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  pained  many  of  our  personal  friends,  by  the 
calls  already  made  in  behalf  of  the  Annals,  wiiich  those,  who 
only  act  from  interested  motives,  will  probably  ascribe  to  the  samo 
source.  We  can  only  say  in  apology,  that  we  have  acted  from 
the  conviction  of  duty.  But  we  hope  it  is  the  last  time  that  we 
shall  be  called  upon  for  such  a  sacrifice,  whatever  may  be  the 
event.  We  trust  that  we  may  now  leave  the  result  with  Provi- 
dence, and  with  the  friends  he  has  called  forth  in  the  moment  of 
need,  and  go  on  with  the  single  and  delightful  labor,  of  collecting 
and  diflfusing  infonnation,  which  may  assist  in  preparing  the  rising 
generation  for  their  high  duties,  as  American  citizens  and  immortal 
t>eings. 
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lEPORT  OP  TH£  BUCKS  CX>UNTY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANC& 

MCNT   OF   EDUCATION. 

We  have  expressed  our  deep  interest  in  the  formation  and 
object  of  the  Society  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  ad- 
TSDcement  of  education.  Our  hopes  of  its  usefulness  are  not  a 
little  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  its  6rst  report. 

It  attempts  to  develope  the  three  fdlowing  principles  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  organization  ; 

1.  '  Popular  Education  is  a  matter  of  universal  and  primary 
concern. 

2.  'It  can  flourish  only  by  the  creation  of  an  enlightened  |ni&Kc 
itntiment  concerning  it. 

3.  '  This  can  be  most  efficiently  accomplished  by  voluntary  com- 
bination, in  co-operation  with  legislative  effi>rt.' 

Id  regard  to  the  6rst^  the  committee  observe  ; — 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  chat  our  public  sentioels,  who,  as  they  stand 
CD  the  watch-towers  of  the  Republic,  or  walk  their  daily  round  upon  its 
vails,  so  often  startle  us  with  the  cry  of  *  Constitution  violated — laws 
trampled  upon — lilierty  invaded,' — should  so  seldom  point  to  that  colossal 
enemy  of  all  tJiat  is  good  and  fair  in  a  free  government— ^/^ulor  igno^ 
nnct' 

'What  is  it  at  which  the  American  patriot  is  most  easily  alarmed,  as  he 
^rreys  the  prospect  which  is  ofieiiiiig  around  his  country  ?  What  is  it 
thai  the  statesman  chiefly  apprehends,  as  likely  to  mar  every  system  of 
enlisrhtened  legislation  ?  What  is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  that  the 
pbilaiithropist  finds  to  oppose  his  [)lans  of  social  improvement  ?  What 
w  ilie  great  difficulty  with  whirh  the  preachers  of  Christianity,  of  every 
nauie,  have  mainly  to  contend,  when  laboring  to  establish  the  leading 
<loctrine8  of  religion  ?  He  who  has  been  accustomed  to  estimate  cor- 
i^tly  the  moral  forces  that  operate  in  society,  will  answer  at  once  to 
each  of  these  interrogatories, — it  is  popular  ignorance.' 

• 
Tlie  nature  of  this  ignorance  is  happily  illustrated. 

*TIie  youth  of  this  country  are  taught  to  read,  and  to  write,  it  may  be, 
but  bow  few  even  of  those  who  have  l)cen  sent  to  school  are  taught  to 
tttni  /    And  can  the  most  dif!icult  of  human  arts  be  acquired  without 
instnictiou  ?     If  manacles  were  forged  for  the  understanding  of  the  boy 
io  that  juvenile  penitentiar}',  as  it  too  frequently  becomes,  the  school- 
room, what  wonder  is  there  if  the  intellect  of  the  man  should  l>e  found 
in  chains.     If  the  philanthropists  of  this  country  are  ever  to  accomplish 
toything,  either  for  the  civil,  pohtical,  or  moral  improvement  of  their 
frJlow  men,  they  must  mount  up  at  once  to  the  head  springs  of  society, 
which  are  our  common  schools.     The  waters  of  the  deep  and  majestic 
rirer  cannot  be  changed — you  may  perhaps?  cleanse  its  mountain  sources. 
It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  stream  never  can  be  pure  while  the 
fountains  remain  polluted.' 

The  committee  then  go  on  to  state  the  appalling  fact,  that  in  the 
'  Key  Sute'  of  tlie  Union,  a  large  partof  Uie  children  are  growing 
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up,  and  preparing  to  be  citizens  without  any  instruction,  and  that  a 
large  number  of  voters  cannot  read  the  tickets  which  they  put  into 
the  ballot  box ! 

On  the  second  point,  they  observe,  of  laws  in  reference  to  edu- 
cation ; 

*  Enactments  of  this  character,  when  unsustained  hy  public  feeling, 
are  almost  always  useless,  and  often  pernicious  in  their  results.  If  every 
parent  in  the  land  valued  education  as  it  ou/srht  to  be  valued,  not  a  child 
among  all  our  youthful  population  would  long  remain  uninstructed. 
Every  community  has  adequate  resources  within  itself;  and  yet  they 
are  resources  which  legislative  action,  perhaps,  only  can  devclopc.  Let 
the  aid  from  that  quarter  be  sufticient  to  accomplish  this,  and  everything 
that  is  at  all  important  will  ha\c  been  achieved  by  it.  BiU  to  teach  a 
community  to  wait  year  after  year,  as  a  niendicant  at  the  door  of  the 
public  treastiry,  and  rely  solely  upon  legislative  appropriations,  would  be 
to  paralyze  its  energies,  degrade  education  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo))le,  and 
establish  a  sort  of  intellectual  pauperism.' 

They  quote  also  the  remark  of  Mr.  Peers,  of  Kentucky. 

*Here,  I  am  confident,  is  the  source  of  all  the  evils  complained  of,  in 
relation  to  the  defectiveness  and  imperfect  diftnsion  of  education  ; — the 
people  do  not  value  it  as  tliey  ought.  Did  they  rank  it  among  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  instead  of  placing  it  low  down  on  the  listof  disjiensables, 
agents  in  abundance  would  soon  find  or  create  means  to  fit  themselves  to 
serve  them  in  the  very  best  manner.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  demand  for  edu- 
cation that  needs  to  be  stimulated  ?  Let  this  become  what  it  should  be, 
and  the  supply  will  take  care  of  itself.  Convinced  that  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  prevalence  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  public  sentiment 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  education,  we  are  addressing  our  efforts,  in 
Kentucky,  to  the  production  of  this,  as  the  great  jireliminary  measure. 
Let  our  people  once  be  taught  to  think  that  they  cannot  possibly  do 
without  good  education,  and  they  will  have  it.  Almost  all  other  practical 
questions  on  the  subject,  then,  resolve  themselves  into  this ;  How  can 
this  sentiment  be  created?' 

On  the  last  point,  the  remarks  of  the  committee  deserve  serious 
reflection,  from  every  one  who  values  this  great  object. 

*  But  if  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  be  so  exceedingly  important, 
the  question  naturally  arises.  How  shall  it  be  created  ?  Mere  law* 
making  cannot  do  it.  In  America,  the  popular  opinion  must  precede, 
or  at  least  co-operate  with  legislation.  The  latter  is  invariably  abortive, 
when  unsupported  by  the  former.  How  shall  the  feelings  of  tlie  people 
be  aroused  and  directed  to  tlie  subject  of  Education  ?  We  answer,  just 
as  everyday  they  are,  to  fifly  other  subjects  of  far  inferior  consequence. 
How  do  the  friendsof  Jackson,  or  Clay,  or  Wolf,  or  Ritner, — how  do  the 
advocates  of  Federalism  or  Democracy,  or  the  Tariff  or  Nullification, — 
how  do  the  supporters  of  our  diversified  charities  proceed,  wJien  ibey 
wish  to  gain  an  influence  over  the  public  mind  ?  They  organize,  and 
their  object,  (if  practicable,)  is  soon  accomplisluMl.  In  the  (>resent  state 
of  society  ,'combination  is  the  secret  of  all  power;  it  impaits  incalculable 
energy  to  human  effort,  and  can  only  be  resisted  by  counter  cond)ination. 
It  was  this  powerful  agent,  working  in  the  dark,  which  produced  tlie 
French  Kevolution,  and  speedily  shook  a  continent  of  kingdoms  to  its 
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centre ;  and  it  is  the  same,  when  purified  and  raised  above  all  subterra- 
nean movements,  and  operating  in  open  day,  to  which  we  must  look  to 
reform  the  world.  Witness  the  splendid  fiocial  enginer}',  which  has  of 
bte  been  playing  off  its  energies  u|K>n  mankind,  in  the  benevolent  ope- 
rations of  the  age.  The  ease  and  vigor  with  which  it  acts,  are  equally 
surprising  and  resistless.  It  remin«ls  one  of  the  fabled  giant — as  he 
arcKse  ^tresh  from  his  slumber  of  a  thousand  years."' 

They  propose  that  such  an  association  should  have  a  committee 
00  the  press,  to  engage  editors  in  this  cause ;  another  on  public 
lueetin^,  to  employ  these  in  awakening  public  attention ;  another 
on  correspondeiice,  to  communicate  with  kindred  associations,,  and 
kiodred  spirits  ;  and  another  on  schools,  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  schools  within  their  limits.  They  urge  these  measures  with  a 
ibite  and  eloquence  too  seldom  employed  on  this  subject,  and  which 
we  hope  will  excite  those  around  them  to  action,  and  rouse  our 
leaders  to  new  efforts. 

'~  Gjod  in^ruction  is  bdter  than  nches/^  was  the  motto  that  Penn,  the 

nJu>triuus  founder  of  this  Commonwealth,  placed  on  the  seal  of  a  literary 

iiM'uqwratiun,  granted  by  him  one  hundred  and  tifly  years  ago.    ^  The 

ibrce,  btauty,  and  truth  of  the  assertion,*'  says  Roberts  Vaux,  ^  have  lost 

iioclitjig  by  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  by  the  experience  of  mankind."    **In 

proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 

i:  i>  esciential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened,"  said  Washing- 

totL  **  A  well-instructed  people  alone,  can  be  a  permanently  free  people," 

said  Madison.    **  There  is  but  one  way  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of 

r':>veriiiiit.'nt  durable,  and  that  is  by  disseminating  virtue  and  knowledge," 

»^!  Ru^ii.     " Make  a  crusade  ajrainst  iirnorance,"  said  Jetferson." 

'The>e  quotations  exhibit  the  importance  of  the  object  which  we  have 
in  \'ie\s  :  but  the  last  esi>€cially,  points  out  with  emphasis  the  manner  in 
u-iirb  tliai  object  must  l)e  attained.  If  there  be  a  large  number  of 
v-Ltrs  ill  this  State,  who  cnnnot  spell  out  the  La>\s  and  Constitution, 
n  i.icii  ti.t.  ir  ri^ht  vf  ^utf^age  was  given  to  support,  and  their  numbers 
ar«  CMn>iaiitIy  on  the  increase,  it  is  high  time  that  some  effort  be  made 
to  arrest  this  e\il.  There  are  a  thousand  things  in  which  we  may  safely 
dlifer.  We  may  differ  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  philosophy  :  but  there 
L<«  one  thing  in  which,  as  Americans,  we  nnist  all  mo&>t  conlially  agree  : 
ai.d  th.tt  is,  in  the  importance  of  giving  knowledge  to  the  ^  SovEREiGrr 
Pk'.'PLE.*'  The  illustrious  dead  have  s|>oken  upon  this  subject :  and  the 
distinguished  living,  from  every  quarter  of  the  I'nion,  re>pond  to  their 
^^Ltiutriits,  and  confirm  their  testimony.  Let  a  tnnnpet  then  be  sounded 
ii;  the  lamL  ""A  crusade  against  /gnorancf,"  is  just  the  thing  we  wauL 
Lrt  trse  appeal  be  so  louil  and  long  as  to  reach  every  habitation.  Jjet 
ti.e  Nor;h  hear  it :  let  the  South  rt'coive  the  call ;  let  the  Ocean  tell  it  to 
the  Mi.vmiains,  and  the  Mountains  echo  it  to  the  distant  forests,  until  it 
sliai!  sciiiid  throuirhout  everv  loe  hut  in  the  western  wilderness.  The 
□ii.cher  by  the  fireside  will  hear  it,  and  resolve  that  her  int'ant  in  the 
•-ni.ile  shall  be  well  instructed  ;  the  father  laboring  in  the  fields  will  hear 
i:.  and  the  determination  will  be  funned  in  his  secret  soul,  that  the  lad 
who  toils  at  his  elbow,  shalt  l^  saved  from  the  burning  infamy  of  igno- 
ranre:  ay.  and  even  our  pohtiral  partizans  shall  pause,  by  comnoon 
consent,  amidst  the  strife  of  parties,  to  listen  to  this  finest  note  of  Free- 
dom, and  do  bomcge  to  the  sentiment  of  the  sage  of  Monticello.  An 
crgwiized  **cnnade  afainsl  IgnortDce*'  is  the  ODly  eDterpiise  which 
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can  redeem  this  nation.  The  undertaking  which  tve  propose  to  yoUf 
fellow  citizens,  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one.  There  are  many  County 
and  State  Societiesjn  the  Union  for  the  promotion  of  this  cause.  Already 
have  they  produced  a  wide  and  salutary  impression.  Argument,  per- 
suasion, and  patriotic  intreaties,  are  the  instruments  which  we  propose 
to  use.  The  weapons  of  this  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and 
mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds ;  and  among  the  rest,  the 
Btronff  holds  behind  which  this  great  enemy  of  republics  has  been  in- 
trenched.' 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  circumstance  of  no  small  interesty 
that  measures  were  taken  for  a  general  organization  on  this  subject 
in  the  American  School  Society  recently  formed  at  Boston,  after 
much  deliberation,  and  we  would  urge  upon  our  readers  in  behalf 
of  every  institution  of  this  character,  the  stirring  appeal  which 
closes  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  which  ought  to  make  its 
way  to  every  heart. 

*  Patriots,  Philanthropists  and  Christians,  who  amongst  you  will  refuse 
to  enlist  for  this  noble  service  ?  Let  the  aged  lend  us  their  experience, 
and  the  young  their  energy  ;  let  the  men  of  inflifence  give  their  patronage, 
and  the  men  of  intellect  their  talents ;  let  those  who  can  write  appear  in 
our  public  papers,  and  those  who  can  speak  arise  in  onr  popular  assem-' 
blies.  All,  even  the  least  among  us,  moy  do  sometliln^  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Universal  Education.  In  these  peaceful  wars,  it  will  not  be  in* 
consistent  with  the  lovely  timidity  of  the  sex,  even  for  our  women  to  en- 
gage ;  and  our  very  children,  as  they  enjoy  and  illustrate  the  benefits  of  a 
more  attractive  system  of  instruction,  shall  help  us  to  gain  this  bloodless 
Yictory. 

<  Come  then,  fellow  citizens,  let  us  organize^  after  the  example  that  has 
been  set  to  us  in  other  places.  Many  warm  hearts,  clear  heads,  and  stronj^ 
hands,  in  difterent  sections  of  the  Union,  are  engaged  in  this  noblo  work. 
In  public  and  in  private,  from  the  Rostrum  and  the  Press,  again  and  again, 
let  this  subject  be  brought  before  the  nation.  Such  a  combined  influence 
must,  ultimately,  tell  with  power,  upon  the  destinies  of  our  favored  land. 
And  then,  when  we,  who  are  now  on  the  stnire  of  action,  shall  ^mss  away, 
another  generation,  more  enlightened  than  their  fathers  were,  shall  stand 
up,  like  a  wall  of  fire,  to  encircle  the  Constitution,  and  to  save  the  Country.' 


COMPLAINT  OF  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Western 
States,  as  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  weekly  schools  and  for 
churches,  has  excited  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  be- 
nevolent persons  at  the  East.  That  they  are  most  valuable,  in 
many  cases,  as  temporary  substitutes,  we  arc  fully  persuaded  ; 
but  we  are  equally  convinced,  that  they  should  be  only  re* 
garded  as  temporary  substitutes,  for  institutions  which  are  in<» 
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dispensable  to  their  permanency  and  usefulness.    In  this 
opinion  we  haTe  been  confirmed  by  the  following 

Extract  ofm  UUtrfmm  a  Clergymtam  in  one  of  the  Wettem  SiaUt, 

*  How  are  the  Bible,  Tract  and  Siin<lay  School  scliemes  to  lie  accom- 

plislied  without  a  coqis  of  qualified  teachers  of  common  schools?    I  have 

been,  and  am,  officially  interested  in  these  objects,  and  our  experienct  is  tliat 

our  Bibles  and  Tracts  are  refused  becauM  they  eannoi  be  riad.    But  few 

of  the  Suuda}*  Schools  that  the  noble  Mississippi  valley  scheme  has  been 

the  means  of  establishing,  live  through  even  a  single  season,  because  there 

are  no  teacherv;  or  ratlier  liecause  there  is  not  in  each  neighborhood  in 

which  a  school  is  started,  some  one  indivitlual  interested  from  principle, 

and  (|ualified  by  exfierieuce,  to  sustain  and  encourage  it.    This  great  en- 

lerprae  apfiears  much  more  plausible  to  its  generous  projectors,  living  at 

a  distance,  than  it  does  to  us  who  reside  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 

the  ef  ib  to  he  remedied. 

*  We  nre  an  excitable  people,  captivated  with  what  is  new,  and  wonder- 
fiilly  larjre,  and  abundantly  imimtifnt,  in  our  expectation  of  results.  A 
i^unday  School  Agent  comes  along,  (not  alviTiys  the  liest  judge  of  humun 
uturp,)  proclaims  n  meeting  at  the  neiglibi^rhood  church  or  school  house, 
(viiich  is  cruwdeil,)  spends  half  of  the  time  in  preaching  to  the  people, 
hA^tily  itirms  a  coni|iany  of  volunteer  tenchers,  tells  tlirm  to  have  a  Sun- 
day School,  then  mounts  his  horse,  and  hastens  off  to  meet  some  other  ap- 
pointment, and  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  the  Sunday  School  Jour- 
nal teems  with  rt*|iortsof  one  or  two  hundred  new  Sunday  Schools.  But 
suppose  him,  at  the  end  of  the  time  alluded  to,  to  repeat  his  round; — the 
iDushn>om  crop  is  gone. 

*  There  may  lie,  and  duiilHlrss  are,  some  schools  sustained  by  teachers 
f 'tind  or  cn*nt(Ml  in  the  noi)yrhl>orh<)04l ;  hut  I  do  not  know  (and  I  am 
a  Vice  Pn'Milent  of  a  Sunday  School  Union,)  a  single  school  in  the  coun- 
tni  i%iiii-h  is  not  k^pt  up  by  some  young  mnn  delegntt-d  from  a  school  in 
touii,  where  he  bus  liatl  au  op{)ortunitY  of  acquiring  some  experience.' 

An  article  in  the  Boston  Recorder,  some  time  since  pre« 
sented  these  evils  in  another  form.  On  a  few  points  it  is  an 
arsrtimtntum  ad  hominem,  addressed  to  the  individuals  directly 
engaged  in  this  benevolent  object,  and  it  is  written  in  a 
iionitf'ly  t^tyle  ;  yet  we  hope  it  will  interest  some  of  our  readers, 
and  lead  some  friends  of  Sunday  Schools  to  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  uniting  the  whole  'family'  of  Schools,  in  the  work 
of  educating  our  youth. 

A  Complaint  from  a  Sunday  School  at  the  West, 

Mr.  Editor. — I  am  one  of  a  large  family,  of  great  antiquity 
and  respectability,  as  you  will  see  by  looking  at  my  family 
name.  We  have  multiplied  exceedingly  for  the  last  hundred 
years;  and  some  changes  have  taken  place  which  I  do  not 
exactly  like,  but  which,  they  say,  *  the  times  demand,  and  the 
divisions  of  labor  require,'  &c.  &c. ;  but  though  this  may  be 
true  ef  some  of  these  changes,  I  think  you  will  allow,  when 
yoQ  bear  oie,  that  they  are  not  all  necessary. 

2* 
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A  long  time  ago,  we  used  to  live  together,  all  in  one  house, 
and  every  thing  went  on  harmoniously  ;  one  helped  the  other, 
and  there  was  no  '  division '  of  labor  or  effort.  We  took 
in  all  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  and  joined  in  giving 
them  the  best  instruction  we  could,  each  in  our  part;  and  we 
helped  each  other  in  taking  care  of  them ;  and  the  children 
were  taught  to  fear  God,  and  honor  their  parents,  and  learn 
their  lessons,  all  in  the  same  place,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

But  when  society  grew  *  more  cultivated,'  as  they  say,  peo- 
ple thought  they  must  put  us  in  separate  houses, — that  they 
could  not  trust  the  same  man  to  teach  their  children  such  dif- 
ferent things  as  reading,  writing  and  ciphering,  and  the  Bible* 
Besides,  these  things  belonged  to  the  week,  and  the  Bible  be- 
longed to  Sunday ;  and  as  they  had  to  work  hard  all  the  week, 
and  found  time  to  think  of  the  Bible  only  at  Church,  they  did 
not  see  why  their  children  should  not  do  the  same.  And  then, 
some  did  not  like  to  have  anybody  teach  their  children  about 
the  Bible,  whose  coat  was  not  cut  just  like  theirs — Quaker,  or 
Presbyterian,  or  Methodist  fashion  ;  and  some  began  to  say, 
they  would  not  have  them  learn  anything  at  all  about  the 
Bible ;  so  that  our  branch  of  the  family  was  turned  out  of  doors. 
And  for  a  long  time  we  were  without  house  or  home  ;  except 
that  once  in  two  or  three  months,  the  minister  would  give  us 
shelter  for  a  few  hours,  just  to  see  whether  the  children  could 
say  their  catechism,  or  a  hymn  or  two.  I  am  glad  to  say,  that 
since  that  time,  we  have  been  better  provided  for.  Some  of 
the  friends  of  the  Bible  have  taken  great  pains  to  get  us  good 
houses,  and  fit  us  out  with  school  books,  and  have  given  us  all 
the  'help'  they  can,  (some  rather  poor  to  be  sure)  and 
paid  a  great  deal  to  support  us.  But  I  wish  you  would  tell 
them  they  make  some  sad  mistakes;  and  I  wish  to  tell  you 
now,  because  I  see  they  are  trying  to  help  our  family  as  much 
as  they  can. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  great  mistake  is,  among  all  their 
good  plans  and  benevolent  works  ;  they  only  do  it  half  way, 
— and  they  do  the  wrong  half  first,  in  some  places.  The  truth 
is,  schools  all  belong  to  one  family  ?  We  must  help  each  other 
to  live;  and  if  they  do  everything  for  us  and  nothing  for  our 
relations,  we  only  have  to  sive  away  to  them,  or  wait  till  they 
have  taken  their  share  of  the  work. 

Let  me  give  you  some  instances.  My  sister  Infant  School 
and  my  brother  Common  School,  live  both  in  the  same  town ; 
but  they  put  us  all  in  separate  bouses.  This  I  will  not  say 
a  word  about  now.  But  then,  it  is  of  no  use  to  send  children 
to  me,  one  day  in  the  week,  unless  they  ha?e  been  lo  mj 
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brother  or  my  sister  six  days  before ; — or  rather,  I  mean,  that, 

if  they  have  never  been  to  them,  I  cannot  do  any  good  until 

I  hare  sent  for  my  brother  or  sister  to  get  them  ready  for  me. 

To  be  sure,  it  all  goes  under  my  name ;  but  it  is  only  doing 

week  day  work  on  Sunday,  and  taking  up  my  time,  that  ought 

to  be  otherwise  spent.     And  then,  if  it  could  be  done  on  a 

week  day,  that  shows,  that  after  all,  the  fourth  command  is 

broken ;  for  if  people  did   not  choose  to  work  to  get  their 

bread  in  the  week,  it  would  be  just  as  much  a  work  of  ^  neces-' 

sit?  and  mercy '  to  do  it  on  Sunday,  as  it  is  to  teach  children 

to  read  on  Sunday,  because  they  do  not  teach  them  during  the 

week. 

Now  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  am  often  obliged  to  spend 
Sunday  in  this  work ;  and  yet  people,  instead  of  paying 
my  brother  and  sister  for  doing  week  day  work  in  the  week — 
try  to  save  something,  by  putting  it  all  into  Sunday  !  And  I 
think  it  is  a  strange  reason  given  for  it  too ;  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  because  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  and  people  never 
vould  think  of  asking  pay  for  working  then,  they  will  employ 
them  on  that  day. 

But  our  town  is  pretty  well  provided,  compared  with  some 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  for  it  does  not  so  often  happen  with  us, 
tliat  we  have  to  teach  spelling.  But  then  the  'help'  that 
they  give  my  brother  and  sister  is  so  poor,  that  the  children 
do  not  know  what  the  words  mean,  alter  they  have  spelled 
them;  and  then  the  books  they  read,  and  the  things  said  to 
them,  are  all  like  an  unknown  toiif^uc ;  and  we  have  to  teach 
them,  just  as  if  we  were  teaching  them  Latin  or  French,  what 
half  the  words  mean.  Is  not  this  week  day  work,  a  great  deal 
of  it?  Some  of  our  '  help '  do  not  know  how,  and  some  of 
them  make  the  children  repeat  over  their  lessons  just  like  par- 
rots ;  and  they  might  almost  as  well  not  come. 

In  the  next  town  to  ours,  things  are  worse  still.  Some  of 
my  brother's  and  sister's  family  that  went  there,  could  not  find 
even  a  house  to  live  in  ; — and  in  another  town,  near  that,  they 
were  allowed  to  live  but  two  months  in  a  year  ;  and  then  they 
had  such  poor  ^help,'  that  they  did  not  do  much  ;  and  my 
children  tried  in  vain  to  supply  their  place,  for  they  could  not 
find  'help'  enough  that  could  read  and  understand  to  take 
care  of  the  scholars.  And  I  am  told,  that  a  great  many  of 
the  relations  on  my  side  of  the  house,  have  been  obliged  to 
shut  up  house,  and  move  away,  after  they  have  had  their  names 
published,  and  been  counted  and  praised  all  over  the  land- 
only  because  they  could  not  get  ^  help'  to  carry  on  their 
busiiiess. 


^  RepubUcatianti 

Now  I  wish  you  would  tell  these  good  people,  not  to  leaVe 
one  part  of  the  family  to  starve,  if  they  mean  to  support  the 
other ;  and  tell  them  it  is  of  no  use  to  send  people  Bibles  and 
Tracts,  unless  they  try  to  provide  some  way  of  teaching  them 
to  read  them.  They  might  as  well  send  them  to  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  as  to  the  million  of  children  that  do  not  know  how  to 
read.  It  makes  me  think  of  beginning  at  the  top  to  build  a 
house.  It  is  not  so  good  as  building  on  the  sand.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  should  stop  doing  the  work ;  but  that  they 
should  go  on  and  do  it  all ! — ^  These  things  ye  ought  to  have 
done,  but  not  to  have  left  the  others  undone.' 

A  Sunday  School  at  the  West. 


REPUBLICATIONS. 


Thrre  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  in  our 
country,  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  works  of 
British  writers  should  be  republished. 

Some  practically  assert  the  right  to  call  these  productions 
their  own,  in  the  title  page,  without  any  reserve,  or  any 
acknowledgement  of  their  origin,  simply  on  account  of  some 
variation  of  arrangement  or  style,  or  the  annexation  of  ques- 
tions or  notes;  and  they  satisfy  conscience  by  a  statement  of 
this  kind  in  the  preface.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  course, 
that  the  editor  or  publisher  is  gu'iUy  of  falsehood  in  the  title 
page ;  and  it  is  a  poor  apology  to  reply,  that  the  falsehood  is 
subsequently  retracted  in  a  preface,  which  three  out  of  five 
will  never  read. 

But  in  other  cases,  a  foreign  work  which  is  deemed  valua- 
ble, is  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  person  for  examination 
and  revision,  and  without  any  other  variation  than  those  which 
a  well  educated  corrector  of  the  press  would  make,  is  sent 
forth  with  a  preface  or  essay,  from  a  source  which  will  give  it 
a  favorable  introduction  to  the  American  people.  An  index, 
notes,  questions,  or  an  appendix,  are  sometimes  added,  without 
any  essential  alteration  of  the  text.  If  the  title  page  an- 
nounces distinctly  what  is  done,  no  possible  objection  can  be 
made  on  the  score  of  injustice  to  the  author,  or  fraud  upon 
the  public.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  editor  is  able  and  judi- 
cious, the  work  is  not  only  more  likely  to  gain .  extensive  cir- 
culation, but  is  better  fitted  to  be  useful  in  oar  own  country  ; 
and  when  a  valuable  work  is  thus  adapted  to  the  use  of  our 
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•chooby  great  additional  good  b  done,  and  our  thanks  are  doe 
Id  the  editor  and  the  publisher. 

But  the  title  page  is  sometimes  written  or  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  most  readers  to  suppose  it  an  original  work  ; 
•ad  often,  we  are  convinced,  without  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  editor,  the  same  injustice  is  done  as  by  the  pro* 
Kssed  pirates  of  literature.  Thus  we  find  a  very  interesting 
•ad  useful  work  recently  published,  as  an  assistant  to  parents 
and  teachers  in  early  education,  with  the  following  title : 

'  Aids  to  menial  decelopmenty  or  hinit  to  parenU ;  bemg  a 
afstem  of  w^enial  amd  moral  instmcHony  exemplified  in  converea- 
tioms  behteen  a  miotker  and  her  children.  tVith  an  address  to 
WkUkers,  by  a  lady  of  Pkiladelpkia.^ 

When  analyzed  grammatically^  with  close  attention  to  the 
fonetuationj  it  would  appear  that  the  '  address  to  mothers,' 
WIS  probably  the  only  part  of  the  work  belonging  to  the '  Lady 
of  Philadelphia  ;'  and  the  preface  jfirei  us  reason  to  suppose  it 
i  foreign  work.  Of  this,  however,  most  readers  would  not  be 
confident,  especially  as  a  copyright  is  claimed,  even  if  they 
should  observe  thus  closely.  On  the  mass  of  readers,  the 
title  would  produce  the  impression  that  the  urhole  work  be* 
kMigs  to  this  lady ;  and  the  current  language  and  advertise- 
Bients  of  booksellers,  will  complete  the  deception,  seldom  an- 
ticipated by  the  editor,  by  announcing — '  Aids  to  mental  de^ 
telopment.     By  a  lady  of  Philadelphia.^ 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  indirect  mode  of  leading 
the  public  astray,  should  be  avoided  as  cartTully  as  the  other; 
and  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  where  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, or  an  abbreviated  title  is  used,  merely  to  claim  a  copy- 
righl,  or  secure  the  influence  of  a  name,  the  fraud  is  equally 
clear,  and  equally  contemptible.  It  is  sometimes  practised, 
and  sometimes  we  fear  excused,  for  want  of  sufficient  reflcc- 
tioo.  by  reputable  publishers.  Let  them  not  forget,  that  the 
intriguing  plagiarist  and  schemer  are  thus  enabled  to  sup- 
plant and  undersell  the  honorable  editor  and  publisher,  and 
the  original  writer. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  works  which  are  admit- 
ted to  be  merely  new  editions.  Variations  are  sometimes  made 
ID  the  body  of  a  work,  in  every  degree,  from  simple  abridg* 
ment  or  occasional  alterations,  to  a  course  which  involves  an 
entire  remodelling  of  tlie  form,  by  selection,  or  combinatioQ 
with  other  materials  to  form  a  larger  work.  In  these  cases^ 
duty  to  the  public,  no  less  than  justice  to  the  author,  require 
that  nothing  be  done  which  shall  make  him  responsible,  or 
|;iTe  his  authority,  for  sentiments,  or  style,  or  arrangement 
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which  do  not  belong  to  him,  and  that  he  should  still  receive 
exact  credit  for  all  which  is  really  his.  It  is  not  possible, 
perhaps,  to  determine  precisely,  at  what  point  a  compilation, 
selection,  or  abridgment,  such  as  history,  becomes  so  far  the 
production  of  a  writer  that  he  may  claim  to  be  the  author. 
But  in  our  view,  both  honesty  and  policy  require  him  rather 
to  err  by  claiming  too  little,  than  too  much.  The  simpler  and 
safer  course  undoubtedly  is,  to  state  precisely  what  is  done, 
and  if  practicable,  in  the  title  page  itself. 

But  we  are  sometimes  told  by  those  who  go  to  an  extreme  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  work  of  an  author  is  as  sacred  as  his 
property,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  publish  his  ideas  in  any 
country  in  any  other  form  than  he  himself  pleases,  and  that  the 
public  have  a  right  to  every  foreign  work,  verbatim  et  literatim. 

In  all  works  referred  to  as  authorities^  this  will  indeed  be 
admitted.  Neither  will  we  for  a  moment  defend  those  who 
send  forth  a  work  of  known  reputation  as  an  'American  edi- 
tion revised  and  corrected,'  without  giving  us  the  editor's 
name,  or  informing  us  what  alterations  are  made,  or  giving 
us  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 
It  is  in  reality  a  mere  trick,  (beneath  the  honorable  members 
of  the  IradCj)  intended  to  secure  a  copy-right — and  it  has 
more  than  once  excited  our  indignation  to  see  a  respected 
name  thus  insulted,  by  an  anonymous  editor  and  corrector. 
As  for  those  who  attempt  to  measure  the  giants  of  intellect 
or  learning,  with  the  span  of  a  dwarf,  no  other  punishment  is 
necessary  than  the  contempt  which  public  opinion  will  pour 
upon  their  puny  efforts. 

We  also  admit,  of  course,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
procure  a  work  unchanged  ;  but  there  is  no  right  of  Ameri- 
can readers,  which  can  impair  the  rights  or  duties  of  an  Amer- 
ican editor,  or  which  can  impose  on  him  the  obligation  to  sa- 
crifice his  own  views  of  usefulness  or  expediency,  in  order  to 
furnish  an  exact  copy  of  a  foreign  work.  Nor  if  it  be  proper- 
ly announced,  can  there  be  any  pretence  of  '  fraud  upon  the 
public'  In  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  author,  where  they  are 
not  legal  rights,  they  must  be  regulated  by  the  question  of 
general  usefulness.  English  courts  have  decided,  that  it  was 
no  injustice  to  the  author  of  a  sea-chart,  to  publish  another, 
in  which  serious  errors  were  corrected  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  public  good  required  it.  How  then  could  an  Ameri- 
can author  be  reproached,  for  omitting  or  altering  such  parts 
of  a  foreign  work  as  he  believes  calculated  to  produce  intel- 
lectual and  moral  error  ?  How  could  he  be  justified  in  giv- 
ing them  circulation  ?    His  own  views  may  be  wrong,  and  so 
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maj  the  obeci  rations  of  •  raireyor,  who  endeavors  to  correct 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  If  this  be  allowed  in  a  country 
where  the  author  has  l^gol  fighit^  how  much  more  in  one 
where  his  works  are  pubSc  property  1 

Indeed,  when  we  recollect  the  vast  difference  in  the  state 
of  society  in  this  country  and  in  England,  when  we  consider 
that  every  work  published  in  our  country,  which  gains  circu* 
lation,  has  more  influence  on  its  character  than  almost  any 
law  of  Congress,  it  seems  to  us  as  strange  to  insist  that  we 
should  receive  and  circulate  English  works,  unchanged,  as  it 
would  be  to  require  that  we  should  transfer  the  acts  of  the  En- 
glish parliament  to  our  statute  books.    For  ourselves,  we  think 
that  the  good  of  our  country  ought  never  thus  to  be  sacrificed 
to  foreign  claims,  and  we  consider  the  nation  as  much  in- 
debted to  those  who  furnish  foreign  works,  divested  of  useless 
or  injurious  characteristics,  or  adapted  to  our  own  habits  and 
?tate  of  society,  as  to  those  who  introduce   foreign  laws  or 
improvements,  so  modified  as  to  conform  to  our  circumstan- 
ces. Could  the  torrent  of  English  works,  which  is  poured  upon 
Qs.be  limited  or  purified,  much  evil  would  be  prevented  ;  and 
the  prospect  of  elevating  the  public  opinion,  and  the  litera- 
tare  of  our  country  would  be  much  more  promising. 

We  are  aware  that  this  subject  is  still  sub  judice^  and  we 
should  be  happy  to  know  and  to  publish  the  views  of  our 
readers,  on  either  side  of  the  question. 


ADDTSOX  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GESTURE  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

[Tbe  followinf  article  was  written  hy  Addison,  and  deitiji^od  for  En|[[lishmpn.  in  171^ 
It  ■«  101  lesji  appiicahio  to  the  desrendantis  of  KuclMimon.  in  Io:V>.  Would  that  it  m\^\ 
r^«e*rt*<p  of  tiHM<e  who  speak  with  the  immobility  of  Iisilc55  indifference,  on  the  most 
fVvarir.jf  of  alt  subjects.  Would  thai  it  might  shake,  if  not  subdue,  ibe  pr»'judices  of 
«^nie  %i|in  ar?  «o  fasthfious  a«  to  consider  every  attitude  but  that  of  a  contemplative 
ftaiiie.  as  the^ricji,  ia  the  pulpit !     The  authority  of  Addisou  is  of  some  value.] 

Most  foreign  writers  who  have  given  any  character  of  the 
English  nation,  whatever  vices  they  ascribe  to  it,  allow  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  people  are  natiirnlly  modest.  It  proceeds,  per- 
haps, from  this  our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  ob- 
served to  make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of  other 
countries.  Our  preachers  stand  stock  still  in  the  pulpit,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  oflf  the  best  sermons 
in  the  world.  We  meet  with  the  same  speaking  statues  at 
oar  bars,  and  in  all  public  places  of  debate.     Our  words  flow 
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frcNn  US  in  a  smooth  continued  ttreara,  without  those  strainings 
of  the  voice,  motions  of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand 
which  are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  *  We  can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
keep  our  temper  in  a  discourse  which  turns  upon  everything 
that  is  dear  to  us.  Though  our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest 
tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  about  us.  I 
have  heard  it  observed  more  than  once  by  those  who  have  seen 
Italy,  that  an  untravelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  postures  which  are 
expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are  peculiar  to  that 
country.  One  who  has  not  seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will 
not  know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  gesture  in  Raphael's 
picture  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  is 
represented  as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pouring  out  the 
thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an  audience  of  Pagan  phi- 
losophers. 

It  is  certain,  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement  exertions  of 
the  voice,  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  a  public  orator. 
They  are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce 
every  thing  he  says,  with  weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strong- 
est argument  he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience 
awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  show  the  speaker  is  in  earnest,  and 
aflfccted  him>'elf  with  what  he  so  passionately  recommends  to 
otiiers.  Violent  gesture  and  vociferation  naturally  shake  the 
hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious 
horror.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  see  women  weep 
and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  moving  preacher,  though  he  is 
placed  quite  out  of  their  hearing  ;  as  in  England  we  very  fre- 
quently see  people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and  elaborate  dis- 
courses of  piety,  who  would  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of 
themselves  by  the  bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an  emotion  of 
voice  and  body,  has  such  an  influence  on  men's  minds,  what 
might  we  not  expect  from  many  of  those  admirable  discourses 
which  are  printed  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a 
becoming  fervor,  and  with  the  most  agreeable  graces  of  voice 
and  gesture  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much  impaired 
his  health  by  the  laterum  contention  the  vehemence  of  action, 
with  which  he  used  to  deliver  himself.  The  Greek  orator 
was  likewise  so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that 
one  of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens, 
reading  over  the  oration  which  had  procured  bis  banishment, 
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mad  seeiDg  his  frieods  admire  it,  could  oot  forbear  asking 
them,  ifthejr  were  so  much  affected  by  the  reading  of  it,  how 
much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard 
him  actually  throwing  out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence. 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of  these  two 
great  men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at  the  British  bar,  hold- 
ing up  his  head  with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and  stroking 
the  sides  of  a  long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle  ?  The 
Uuth  of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
gestures  of  the  English  speaker ;  you  see  some  of  them  run- 
ning their  hands  into  their  pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can 
thrust  them,  and  others  looking  with  great  attention  on  a  piece 
of  paper  that  has  nothing  written  on  it ;  you  may  see  many  a 
smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into 
several  different  cocks,  examining  sometimes  the  lining  of  it, 
and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheapening  a 
beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British 
nation.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  used  to 
frequent  Westminster  Hall,  there  was  a  counsellor  who  never 
pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack  thread  in  his  hand,  which 
he  used  to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  a  finger  all  the  while  he 
was  speaking ;  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  for  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  with- 
out it.  One  of  his  clients  who  was  more  merry  than  wise, 
stole  it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading  ;  but  he 
had  better  have  left  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  his  jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  dumb  man, 
and  therefore  may  be  thought  a  very  improper  person  to  give 
rules  for  oratory  ;  but  I  believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me 
in  this,  That  we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture, 
<  which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  our  nation^ 
or  at  least,  to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are  graceful  and 
eipressive. 


ox   THE    CHARACTER  OF  TEACHERS   OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  devoted  friend  of 
conunon  education  to  the  editor,  contains  so  much  that  is 
true  and  important  on  the  subject,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it 
from  our  readers.  It  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  suc- 
ceeding article. 
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^  You  have  been  struggling  long  alone  bat  do  not  give  op 

{our  efforts.  I  believe  many  others  will  soon  come  to  your 
elp.  The  christian  community  of  New  England,  and  the 
good  citizens,  will  not  always  sleep  over  a  subject  so  totally 
important  as  that  of  their  schools ;  they  will  not  spend  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  sustain  schools,  which  often  prove 
worse  than  useless  for  want  of  proper  attention. 

*The  American  School  Society  I  have  thought  much  of, 
since  I  saw  you.     I  am  convinced  the  state  of  our  Country 
calls  for  such  a  society,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost.   There 
are  some  circumstances  respecting  our  common  schools,  that 
should   arouse   the   feelings  of  every  christian  and  patriot. 
The  family  institution  excepted^  all  other  institutions  united — 
Public  Worship— Sabbath  Schools — Academies  and  Colleges 
—do  not  have  so  much  influence  in  giving  a  character  to  New 
England   and    New  York,  as  common  schools.      More  than 
fifteen  thousand  teachers  are  employed  in  New  England  every 
▼ear,  in  the  primary  public  schools,  and  as  many  in  New  York. 
Who  are  these  teachers?     Nine  tenths  of  them  are  inexperi* 
enced  youth,  from  IS  years  of  age  to  25  and   30.     Yes — that 
institution  which  probably  does  more  than  all  others  to  form 
the  character  of  our  citizens,  is  in  the  hands  of  head-sirongy 
unqualified  and  oAen  dissipated  youth.     And  what  is  worse*, 
I  fear  it  is  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  that  the  common  schools 
must  be  and  ought  to  be  taught  by  young  persons.     Now  it  is 
wonderful,  that  men  require  the  experience  and  wisdom  and 
stability  of  mature  age,  to  manage  all  their  money  concerns, 
and  their  political  affairs,  but  carelessly  turn  over  to  inexpe- 
rienced young  men,  the  great  and  holy  business  of  forming 
that  character  on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  society, 
and  on  which  depends  our  very  existence  and  happiness  as  a 
nation.     Is  there  a  merchant  in  Boston  who  would  give  up  the 
whole  management  of  his  shop,  even  for  a  day,  to  a  *  green,' 
inexperienced  boy  ?    Is  there  a  farmer  in  Massachusetts,  who 
would  give  up  his  farm,  his  cattle  or  his  sheep,  to  such  an 
one  ?     Yet  he  turns  over  his  own  children  to   such  an  one, 
to  form  their  characters  for  time  and  eternity — to  one  whom  he 
would  not  trust  to  manage  his  beasts — and   then  thinks  they 
should  be  very  grateful  to  him,  for  making  such  good  provis- 
ion for  their  education ! 

*  Besides,  we  will  not  trust  a  man  to  draw  a  tooth,  or  pre- 
scribe an  emetic,  till  he  has  studied  his  profession  three  years, 
and  comes  to  us  with  a  diploma^  signed  and  sealed,  from  a 
college  of  scientific  and  experienced  physicians.  A  man 
cannot  manage  a  case  before  our  courts,  involving  the  value 
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oTa  shilliiig,  till  lie  has  studied  the  whole  scienoe  of  law,  and 
obtained  a  certificate  from  a  college  of  wise  and  experienced 
lawyers  and  judges ;  and  our  civil  constitutions  exclude  men 
from  all  participation  in  the  business  of  legislation  and  even 
&om  the  business  of  choosing  legislators,  till  they  have  at- 
tained some  maturity.  But  little  or  nothing  is  required  as 
to  age,  experience,  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  moral 
character,  to  take  a  part  in  the  great  business  of  education, 
of  fonning  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  country, 
oa  which  everything  else  depends.' 


[For  tiM  Aaaalt  of  EdacatioB.] 

EEXORS  IN  IN9CIPUNC ;  OR  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

[We  ittiert  the  followiBg  aceoaat  of  the  errora  of  a  teacher  whom  we  he« 
ficVe  to  have  been  amon;  the  best  aad  meet  jadickHU  of  his  daj  and  neigh* 
boriMKML,  aa  an  iUoslntion  of  some  of  the  remarks  of  a  eorrespondent,  in  our 
last  article.  We  do  it  also  with  the  hope  of  conTincing  those  of  their  error, 
vk»  think  that  oar  common  schools  need  no  reform,  and  of  pennadinjg 
them  that  it  is  important  to  impart  some  of  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  expert- 
met  to  a  yoiuig  ibmu  before  he  is  intmsted  with  the  care  of  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  chUdren.  Who  can  calculate  the  evils  which  might  result  from  the 
freqoent  employment  of  such  teachers,  and  who  can  donbt  that  among  those 
who  enter  upon  their  task,  untaught  and  ontrained,  many  will  commit  similar 


Can  it  be,  I  sometimes  say  to  myself,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  pedagogical  efforts,  I  seized  a  pupil  by  the  collar  fcur 
some  trifling  act  of  improprietry,  and  with  evident  marks  of  anger, 
<lrew  bim  over  a  writing  desk  ?  Yes,  the  deed  was  done ;  and 
done  by  these  bands ;  and  under  the  direction  of  thb  understanding 
mnd  will ! 

And  what,  think  you,  was  the  consequence  ?  At  that  time  I 
did  not  perceive  that  the  act  made  any  impression  at  all,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  except  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  me  in  the 
mind  of  the  victim  of  my  displeasure.  The  school,  in  general, 
took  very  little  notice  of  it ;  and  those  who  noticed  it,  appeared 
soon  to  forget  it.  The  truth  is,  that  I  was  so  much  m  the  habit  of 
violent  and  angry  acts,  that  a  single  attack  on  an  individual  pro- 
duced very  little  surprise;  though  my  general  conduct  bad  the 
efl^t  to  alienate,  by  degrees,  their  affections  from  me. 

Nor  is  it  single  acts  in  schools  that  produce  so  much  mischief, 
alter  all,  as  the  prevailing  disposition  which  the  teacher  manifests. 
If  he  b  usually  kind  and  affectionate,  and  only  indulges  in  an  angry 
fit  occamnaily,  bad  as  the  consequences  are,  they  are  as  nothbg  in 
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comparison  with  those  which  result,  where  a  teacher  indulges  wrong 
feelings  or  wrong  temper  habitually.  In  the  former  case,  the  pu' 
pils  ooly  lose  their  respect  for  him ;  in  the  latter,  they  not  only 
cease  to  respect,  but  they  cease  to  love  him. 

I  loved  my  pupik,  and  was  generally  kindly  disposed  towards 
them,  and  they  knew  it.  They  therefore  did  not  cease  to  love  me 
at  once,  but  their  alienation  was,  as  I  said  before,  gradual.  I  took 
them  all  to  be  young  knaves,  at  the  very  opening  of  school,  and 
made  laws  accordingly  ;  and  what  I  took  them  to  be,  many  of  them 
slowly  became.  They  constantly  watched  their  opportunity  to 
evade  my  laws,  and  I  watched  my  opportunity  to  detect  them,  and 
enforce  the  penalty. 

My  punishments  were  most  of  them  summary.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  formal  feruling  or  flogging,  but  this  was  rare.  It  took  up 
too  much  time.  I  knew  of  a  shorter  method.  This  was  to  carry  a 
rule  under  my  arm,  and  when  I  discovered  a  transgressor,  to  strike 
him  across  the  head  with  the  rule.  As  to  endangering  the  brain, 
I  never  thought  of  that.  Indeed  I  scarcely  knew  that  tliere  were 
brains  in  the  cranium.  I  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  as 
inexperienced  in  human  nature,  as  you  can  possibly  conceive. 

One  day,  in  striking  a  boy  across  the  head  with  my  rule,  I  broke 
it.  To  add  to  my  confusion,  a  lady  was  present  in  the  school,  and 
witnessed  the  transaction.  It  was  now  no  longer  whispered  that 
'  the  master  was  very  severe  in  school.'     It  was  talked  ahud» 

The  noise  of  the  transaction  did  me  much  injury,  though  it  partly 
cured  me  of  striking  the  head  with  a  rule.  I  now  used  my  flat 
hand,  or  a  book.  But  my  term  of  teaching,  which  was  only  three 
months,  expired  about  this  time,  and  I  was  glad  of  it  ]  and  so  were 
most  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

However,  I  was  employed,  the  next  winter,  to  teach  again  in  a 
neighborhood  about  two  miles  distant.  Here  I  commenced  with 
less  severity  than  formerly  ;  but  afterwards  fell  into  bad  habits.  I 
did  not  strike  with  my  rule,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  used  to  throw  it.  One 
day  I  threw  it  at  little  George,  who  was  only  six  years  old,  and  hit 
bim  with  the  end  of  it,  near  the  outer  comer  of  one  of  his  eyes. 
Had  it  struck  an  inch  further  towards  his  nose,  it  must  inevitably 
have  put  out  his  left  eye.  But  it  cured  me  completely  of  throwing 
rules.  Indeed,  I  made  my  resolution  the  moment  the  rule  struck, 
and  I  rdoice  that  I  have  never  broken  it,  from  that  day  to  this. 

Still  I  governed  too  much  by  force  of  arms,  and  too  little  by  the 
force  of  suasion  and  love.  I  hated  monarchy  and  tyranny ;  but  I 
thought  the  exigency  of  the  case  required  both,  and  both  monarch 
and  tyrant  I  accordingly  became. 

But  I  got  through  the  winter,  and  without  much  open  complaint ; 
and  some  said  they  bad  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  good  school.  1 
knew  better^  however ;  but  I  did  not  contradict  the  reports. 
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The  next  fall  I  bad  a  pressing  invitatioD,  and  the  oflferof  a  pretty 
RNind  price,  if  I  would  take  the  charge  of  anotlier  school  several 
miles  distant  Their  teachers  of  late  had  not  governed  well ;  .and 
they  said  they  wanted  a  '  smart  master ; '  one  that  would  keep  the 
power  in  his  own  hands. 

I  was  empbyed  and  went  to  my  work.  Ail  went  on  pretty  well 
for  a  time.  At  length,  one  or  two  boys  began  to  be  troublesome. 
Partly  to  punish  the  individual,  and  partly  to  put  the  rest  in  awe  of 
me,  I  punished  one  with  the  rod,  and  with  considerable  severity. 
However,  the  boy  was  subdued,  and  I  sup|X)sed  I  had  gained  my 
point,  for  some  time  afterwards.  At  last,  news  came  to  my  ears 
that  an  endeavor  had  been  made  to  have  me  punished  for  abusing 
ooe  of  my  pupils.     The  circumstances  were  as  follows. 

When  I  was  in  die  act  of  flogging  my  pupil,  a  piece  of  the  stick, 
which  was  rather  dry,  flew  o^^  and,  hitting  another  boy  on  the 
cheek,  drew  blood.  The  boy  went  home  and  told  the  story,  and 
showed  his  wound  to  his  guardian  who,  being  a  passionate  man,  at 
OQce  took  fire  at  the  transaction,  and  what  was  really  bad  enough, 
his  busy  imagination  wrought  into  a  high  degree  of  violence.  He 
complained  at  once  to  the  erand  jury  of  die  town,  and  endeavored 
to  have  me  prosecuted.  Why  he  did  not  succeed  better,  I  never 
bew ;  but  die  civil  authority  took  no  notice  of  it.  After  all  was 
OTer,  it  got  to  my  ears.  I  called  on  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  had 
given  so  much  ofience,  obtained  some  partial  concessions,  and  in 
the  end  came  off  with  flying  colors. 

Though  1  bad  now  become  fully  enthroned  in  the  pedac;ogIc 
chair,  I  was  not  (innly  enthroned  in  the  affections  of  the  pupils  or 
their  parents.  Some  still  considered  me  severe  ;  but  many  were 
on  the  whole,  satisfied.     The  term  closed,  however,  satisfactorily. 

For  two  or  three  successive  winters  following,  I  was  employed  in 
die  same  school.  I  laid  aside  severity  more  and  more,  and  gov- 
erned more  and  more  by  the  law  of  kindness.  There  were  some 
occasional  acts  of  violence ;  but  not  enough  to  injure  me  materially. 
With  all  my  errors,  I  was  regarded  as  a  very  good  teacher. 
The  saying  sometimes  repeated,  that  such  was  the  order  of  the 
school  room,  that  a  pin  might  be  heard  to  fall  on  the  floor,  had  with 
many  minds,  great  weight.  Such  at  that  time,  were  their  views 
and  my  own,  of  thorough  and  appropriate  school  discipline. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  after  this,  I  was  employed  in  another  and 
a  much  larger  school.  There  were  some  turbulent  spirits,  with 
whom  a  degree  of  severity  seemed  unavoidable  ;  but  the  instances 
of  severe  or  corporal  punishment  were  very  unfi^quent.  The  leas 
they  were  resorted  to,  the  better  th'ings,  on  the  whole,  appeared 
to  go. 

•3 
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This  has  been  the  result  of  my  experience  in  teaching  many 
times  since.  In  proportion  as  I  have  laid  aside  all  ccM'poral  punish- 
ment, and  governed  solely  by  persuasion  and  love,  just  in  the  same 
froportion  has  been  my  success  ;  and  just  in  the  same  proportion  as 
have  failed  to  govern  myself — my  temper,  feelings  and  conduct — 
has  the  school,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school,  gone  wrong. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  all  punishment,  or  even  all  corporal 
punishment,  should  in  every  instance,  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  only 
to  leave  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  others,  that  used  in  my 
hands— -often  injudiciously  by  reason  of  an  improper  state  of  temper 
and  feeling,  it  has  frequently — indeed,  almost  always — been  a  great- 
er evil  in  its  results,  than  that  which  it  was  designed  to  cure.  In  other 
cases,  and  in  other  hands,  I  believe  corporal  punishment  is  some- 
times, the  less  evil. 

Of  boxing  ears  and  striking  the  head  with  a  rule,  I  am  now  una- 
ble to  think  widiout  shuddering.  Did  teachers  dream  of  a  tithe  of 
the  mischief  these  concussions  of  the  young  and  tender  brain  may 
produce,  we  should  probably  hear  no  more  of  blows  on  the  head. 
There  are  places  enough  on  which  blows  can  be  inflicted,  with  more 
safety  than  on  the  cranium.  Besides,  a  very  small  rod,  suitably 
applied,  if  corporal  punishment  must  be  inflicted  occasionally,  will 
be  found  greatly  preferable  to  many  of  the  shorter,  and  of  course 
more  popular  modes  of  correction. 

When  we  commence  a  school  with  a  small  number  of  pupils — 
the  children  of  parents  who  have  first  governed  themselves  and 
then  governed  their  ofl!spring,  and  when  we  only  increase  our  num- 
ber by  small  additions  at  once,  and  those  remote  from  each  other, 
I  do  not  believe  punishment,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
is  often  necessary.  But  when  tlie  children  of  all  sorts  of  pa- 
rents, judicious  and  injudicious,  and  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages  and 
habits,  are  thrown  together  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  eighty,  under 
the  care  of  a  teacher  who  is  a  stranger,  he  must  be  something  more 
than  man,  who  can  reduce  such  a  motley  and  heterogeneous  mass  to 
good  order  and  right  discipline,  without  the  occasional  adoption  of 
rigid  measures. 


[For  th«  Annals  of  Education.] 
DEVOURING  BOOKS. 


It  is  recorded  of  Madame  de  Stael  Holstein,  that  before  she 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  had  *  devoured*  6()0  novels  in  three 
months ;  so  that  she  must  have  read  more  than  six  a  day  upon 
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an  average.  Louis  XVI.,  during  the  five  months  and  seven  days 
of  his  imprisonment,  immediately  preceding  his  death,  read  157 
rdumes,  or  one  a  day. 

If  this  species  of  gluttony  is  pardonable  in  circumstances  like 
those  of  Louis,  it  is  less  so  in  a  young  lady  of  fourteen  or  fifteen* 
No  one  can  have  time  for  reflection,  who  reads  at  this  rapid  rate. 
And  whatever  may  be  thought,  these  devourers  of  books  are  guilty 
of  abasing  nature,  to  an  extent  as  much  greater  than  those  who 
overcharge  their  stomachs,  as  the  intellectual  powers  are  higher 
than  the  animal  propensities. 

If  we  find  but  few  cases  of  mental  gluttony  equal  to  that  of 
M.  de  Stael,  there  are  many  w*hich  fall  but  little  short  of  it. 
Thousands  of  young  people  spend  their  time  in  perpetual  reading, 
or  rather  in  devouring  books.  It  is  true,  the  food  b  light ;  but 
it  occupies  the  mental  faculties,  for  the  time,  in  fiiiitless  eflbrts, 
and  operates  to  exclude  food  of  a  better  quality. 

I  siiould  be  amonjic  the  last  to  en<;acre  in  an  indiscriminate 
warfare  against  reading,  but  when  I  see  the  rapid  increase  of 
books  in  our  market,  and  their  general  character,  and  consider, 
that  the  condition  of  the  market  indicates  the  character  and  strength 
of  the  demand,  when  to  this  is  added  the  connction  forced  upon 
U5,  by  facts  within  the  range  of  daily  obser^-ation,  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  conclusion,  that  it  strongly  behoves  those  who  are  friendly 
to  mental  as  well  as  physical  temperance,  to  sound  an  appropriate 
alann. 

Perpetual  reading  inevitably  operates  to  exclude  thought,  and 
in  the  youthful  mind  to  stint  the  opening  mental  faculties,  by  fa- 
vorins:  unequal  development.     It  is  apt  either  to  exclude  social 
enjoyment,  or  render  the  conversation  frivolous  and  unimportant ; 
for  to  make  any  useful  reflections,  while  the  mind  is  on  the  gallop, 
is  nearly  out  of  the  question ;  and  if  no  useful  reflections  are  made 
during  the  hours  of  reading,  they  cannot  of  course  be  retailed  in 
the  social  circle.     Besides,  it  leads  to  a  neglect  of  domestic  and 
other  labors.     T^e  law,  that '  man  shall  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face,   is  not  to  be  violated  by  half  or  three  fourths  of  the 
human  race  with  impunity.     Lis  a  universal  law;  and  that  in- 
dividual,  let  the  sex,  rank  or  station  be  what  it  may,  who  trans* 
grtsses,  must  suffer  the  penalty — not  mere  poverty,  but  a  loss  of 
actual  enjoyment,  if  not  of  health.     Even  if  we  do  not  intrude 
upon  the  hours  sacred  to  repose,  sleep  becomes  disturbed,  un- 
sound and  unsatisf)nng.     Food  loses  its  relish,  life  its  zest,  and  in- 
stead of  seeing  the  fair  and  goodly  Eden  we  read  and  dream  of, 
the  world  becomes  less  and  less  interesting,  and  we  actually  begin 
to  complain  of  our  Creator,  while  the  fault  is  in  ourselves. 
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Such,  are  some  of  the  results  of  a  perpetual  devouring  of  books ; 
but  it  would  require  a  volume  to  state  them  all  in  detail,  so  as  to 
show  the  full  extent  of  the  evil. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  error  in  question  favors  book-ma- 
kers and  booksellers ;  for  ^  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good ; ' 
but  this  should  not  prevent  our  protesting  against  it.  And  while 
I  disclaim  all  fellowship  with  those  who  derive  no  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  future,  but  place  the  golden  era  among  past 
ages,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  our  ancestors,  at  periods  not 
very  remote,  were  more  truly  wise  than  the  children  of  this  gener- 
ation. If  they  read  fewer  novels  and  light  periodicals,  they  medi- 
tated more  on  those  they  read.  If  they  had  fewer  books  in  the 
community,  they  had  more  of  what  Locke  calls,  sounds  rownd-Or 
bout  sense.  If  they  devoured  less,  they  digested  more.  It  has 
been  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  giant  in  real  literature,  that  be 
never  read  a  book  through,  except  the  Bible. 

How  would  our  mental  gormandizers  scout  the  idea,  suggested 
by  one  who  passes  for  wise,  that  we  should  always  read  with  a 
pen  in  our  hand  !  How  would  Madame  de  Stael  have  smiled,  at 
being  told  that  she  would  probably  derive  more  benefit  lh)m  read- 
ing half  a  dozen  pages  in  a  day,  than  the  same  number  of 
volumes ! 

But  we  may  anticipate  a  better  future.     This  book-mania  is 

destined  to  pass  away.     There  is — there  must  be — ^in  a  world 

which  has  been  for  thousands  of  years  improving,  too  much  good 

sense  long  to  tolerate  it.     Let  the  present  race  of  youth,  of  both 

sexes,  continue  to  devour  greedily  every  catchpenny  publication 

that  issues  from  the  teeming  press.     But  let  them  remember,  that 

they  are  unconsciously  hastening  themselves  from  life's  scenes,  to 

give  place  to  other,  and  we  hope  more  rational  actors— ^those  who 

will  remember  that  neither  their  mental  or  physical   natures  can 

be  sustained  by  mere  gormandizing,  and  that  digestion  is  no  less 

important  than  mastication. 

A. 


POPULAR  PERIODICALS. 


Gbeat  efforts  have  been  made  within  a  few  years,  to  circulate 
periodical  works  of  a  novel  character.  One  class  of  these  addres- 
ses itself  to  the  spirit  of  economy,  and  comprises  the  best  books 
in  various  departments  of  literature.  Among  these,  were  the 
Circulating  Library,  the   Christian  Library,  and  more  recently, 
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the  Republic  of  Letters,  contaming  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and 
other  works  <^  established  character,  compressed  by  means  of 
a  small  type,  into  such  a  compass  as  to  render  them  cheap  be- 
rood  all  example,  but  inducing  the  purchaser  to  hazard  ki$  tight j 
m  Older  to  save  his  money.  We  think  none  of  these  plans  so 
fahiable  as  that  of  the  Family  Library,  of  the  Harpers.  Its  type 
b  as  small,  and  its  price  is  as  low,  as  we  think  the  healthy  progress 
of  the  national  literature  requires.  We  do  not  believe,  that  en- 
hrgement  cnr  vigor  of  mind  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  books 
wtuch  are  devoured.  Indeed,  we  are  convinced,  that  dyspepsia  is 
t  (fisease  which  at  this  nxMnent  is  as  common  in  the  brains  as  in 
the  stomachs  of  our  countrymen,  and  fixxn  the  same  leading  cause, 
the  excess  of  food. 

We  cannot  therefore  regard  with  much  nK»ne  hope,  those  who 
ve  atteraptinsr  to  force  upon  those  who  desire  to  improve,  almost 
1  Tolume  of  English  periodicals^  in  the  compass  of  a  number.  It 
is  con\'enient  to  the  few,  who  wbh  to  have  the  works  for  reference 
merelv ;  but  it  is  mischievous  to  those  who  are  induced  to  read 
SQch  a  cdlectjon  of  matter,  local  in  its  character,  and  too  often 
Anti-American  and  Anti-Christian  in  its  tendency. 

Besides  those  who  are  thus  endeavoring  to  secure  public  favor, 
by  consulting  economy,  others  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  same 
olgect  by  pleasing  the  taste  merely,  and  especially,  to  attract  the 
ere  by  a  multitude  of  beautiliil  engra\ings.     The  Penny  Maga- 
nn«,  however  \'aluable  it  may  be  at  home,  would,  we  are  con- 
vinced, be  pronounced  by  its  conductors  themselves,  to  be  unsuita- 
ble fcr  the   American   people.     The  American  Magazine,  has 
been  recently  established  on  the  same  general  plan,  but  designed 
to  assume  an  American  character.     We  cannot  yet  judge  wlietlier 
it  will  aim  most  at  the  beautiful  or  the  useful.     We  hope  it  will 
assume  a  tone,  which  shall  render  its  moral  influence,  not  harmless 
merely,  but  salutarv  and  ele\*atinfl:.     The  times  demand  it— <Hir 
country  needs  it — and  there  b  no  apology  for  those  who  refuse  to 
instruct  and  improve,  at  the  same  time  that  they  please,  for  it  is 
easy  to  do  all  this,  in  such  a  work. 

We  have  watched  with  deep  interest,  the  Peiyple^s  Magazine 
and  Parleys  Magazine,  both  intended  for  popular  use — the 
first  for  adults,  the  second  for  children.  The  plan  was  well  con- 
ceived, and  much  taste  was  dbplayed  in  the  selections  and  em- 
bellishments of  the  first  volume.  But  we  were  disappointed  in 
some  respects.  Both  were  better  adapted  to  the  parlor,  than  to 
the  people — ^perhaps  with  good  policy,  so  far  as  pecuniary  profit 
was  concerned,  but  certainly  at  the  expense  of  the  great  objects 
for  which  we  hoped.  There  was  a  want  of  unity  and  character 
also,  which  was  unfortunate,  and  articles  crept  into  them,  which 
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were  but  ill-assorted  with  scripture  stories  and  lessons  of  excel- 
lence. During  the  last  year,  they  have  been  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  new  editor,  and  their  character  is,  in  our  opinion,  much 
improved.  They  display,  indeed,  less  of  elegant  taste,  but  far 
more  of  the  spirit  of  doing  good— 4ess  of  beauty  and  finish  in  the 
execution,  but  far  more  of  utility, — and  above  all,  a  decided  and 
fnractiad  character,  and  a  liigh  tone  of  moral  feeling.  They  have 
thus  been  rendered  far  more  suitable  to  the  people  and  to  their 
children — ^while  they  will  instruct  and  amuse  the  well  infonned. 
We  regret  that  the  engravings  are  so  frequently  injured  in  stereo- 
typing ;  and  we  have  more  than  once  wished  that  Tom  Starboard 
would  take  his  place  with  Sinbad  the  Sailor ;  but  we  cordially  wish 
success  to  these  useful  and  improving  works. 

The  Family  Library,  and  Boys'  and  Girls'  Library ,  of  the 
Harpers,  appear  to  be  edited  in  a  good  degree  in  the  same  spirit ; 
although  some  of  the  works  in  each  may  be  objectionable.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  persuaded,  that  these,  with  die  two  preceding 
periodicals,  will  comprise  at  least  as  much  miscellaneous  reading 
as  can  be  useful,  in  the  family  and  the  school.  More  would  be 
likely  to  distract  and  enfeeble  the  mind,  rather  than  to  improve  it. 
Even  these  must  be  used  with  watchfulness,  or  they  may  in 
some  cases  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  young  fix)m  study,  and 
give  a  distaste  for  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  for  tlie  admirable 
illustrations  of  it,  which  are  now  presented  in  a  popular  ibrm. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  mentioning,  in  this  connec- 
tion, a  work  of  a  different  character,  but  still  adapted  to  be  both 
useful  and  interesting  as  a  popular  work.  The  Scientific  Tracts 
and  Family  Lyceum,  have  successively  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  original  projector.  Both  publications  are  now  united  in 
one  work,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  well  known.  It  is  a  periodical,  which  combines  science 
with  practical  life,  and  in  an  intelligible  and  attractive  form,  more 
happily  than  any  we  know.  We  sometimes  fear,  that  phrenolo- 
gists would  detect  more  of  marvellousness  in  the  editor's  develop- 
ment, than  becomes  a  philosopher ;  some  of  the  smaller  articles, 
are  written  too  much  in  the  style  of  paragraphs  in  our  daily  news- 
papers, for  a  work  of  accuracy ;  and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the 
last  page  of  editorial  squibs,  were  transferred  to  the  covers,  in- 
stead of  encumbering  a  bound  volume  of  real  and  permanent  vaJue  ; 
but  we  read  it  with  interest,  and  would  advise  its  addition  to  the 
iamily  list  of  periodicak,  where  a  place  can  be  found  for  it. 
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REYNOLDS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  EYES. 

BuUt  l9  StudemU  9m  ikt  Um  0/  Ou  Eyes.    Bt  Eowakd  RstkouMi 
M.  D^  of  Bostoik— [BiUicva  R^trUny,  for  July,  1833.] 

Tbc  eye  is  1  little  world  of  wonders,  whether  we  consider  its 
stmcture,  or  its  movements,  or  the  noble  offices  it  performs.  In 
tiie  beautifiil  hnguage  of  the  Saviour,  it  is  *  the  light  of  the  body.' 
It  watches  over  its  members,  it  directs  its  movements,  it  warns  it 
of  danger.  But  it  has  higher  offices.  It  is  the  messenger  of  the 
nmid,  sent  forth  to  collect  the  materiak  of  thought.  In  the  words 
of  the  essay  before  us,  '  Its  importance  rises  in  value  when  it  is 
OQosidered  as  the  channel  of  most  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
through  her,  of  the  wisdom,  majesty,  and  goodness  of  God.'  But 
it  is  also  the  interpreter  of  the  soul,  and  expresses  its  inmost  feelings, 
its  roost  delicate  shades  of  emotion,  with  a  faithfulness  and  power, 
vhich  the  pen  and  the  tongue  can  never  rival,  although  they  boast 
of  *  words  that  bum.' 

And  yet  this  noble  organ,  which  eives  to  the  mind  most  of  its 
knowledge  of  the  worid  below,  and  furnishes  the  most  beautiful 
imagery  to  shadow  forth  the  glories  of  that  which  is  above,  is 
WTPfchedly  neglected,  and  often  shamefully  abused.  Great  pains 
tre  taken  to  educate  the  limbs  to  move  with  grace  and  efiect ;  the 
toni\ie  is  trained  with  great  care  to  articulate  every  letter,  and  com- 
bination of  letters  ;  but  the  eye  is  left  to  educate  itself;  and  if  it 
selects  the  most  important  and  beautiful  objects,  or  examines  them 
io  the  best  manner,  or  is  used  with  skill  or  prudence,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  accident,  and  not  of  instruction  or  training. 

But  our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  question,  how  instruments 
of  such  value  and  delicacy  shall  be  used,  so  as  to  secure  them  from 
disease  and  premature  decay.  We  consider  the  student  and  the 
clersvman  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Biblical  Re-* 
pertory',  and  hb  able  correspondent,  for  presenting,  in  this  form,  a 
set  of  maxims  and  precepts  which,  if  observed,  woukl  save  many 
an  hour  of  suffering  and  idleness ;  and  we  are  anxious  to  bring 
ibem  to  the  notice  of  parents  and  teachers. 

We  must  reltictantly  pass  over,  without  a  remark,  the  beautiful 
introduction  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  order  to  preserve  all  our  space  for 
the  practical  portion  of  his  essay,  with  a  single  reference  to 
his  observations  on  the  tenfold  power  and  value  which  the  art  of 
printing  has  conferred  on  the  eye.  The  mental  treasures  of  ages 
are  thus  brought  within  its  reach ;  it  can  discern,  tiirough  these 
characters,  not  only  the  aspect  of  distant  countries,  but  the  events 
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of  past  ages,  and  discover  the  hidden  wonders  of  the  unseen  and 
iiiture  world  in  the  pages  of  inspiration. 

In  commencing  his  remarks  on  the  management  of  the  eyes,  Dr. 
R.  observes,  that  this  is  emphatically  *  the  reading  age^*  and  states 
this  fact  in  terms,  which  may  suggest  other  ideas  than  those  which 
relate  to  vision. 

'  Reading  is  the  fashion  of  the  da^.  It  commences  with  the  child  in  the 
nursery ;  constitutes  the  chief  busmess  of  boyhood  and  youth ;  and  con- 
tinues through  manhood  and  old  ase.  No  period  is  considered  too  tender 
for  this  all  important  business  of  education  to  be  commenced.  No  threat- 
ening evils  are  of  sufficient  moment  to  stand  in  its  way ;  no  acquirements 
sufficiently  great  to  permit  repose.  As  one  advances  in  his  course,  new 
demands  for  exertion  present  themselves ;  new  temptations  multiply  ;  new 
sources  of  information  are  thrown  open  to  him.  Ilis  eyes  begin  to  mani- 
fest the  alarming  signs  of  inordinate  use ;  but  they  are  too  often  disregarded, 
until  incurable  disease  numbers  him  among  its  victims ; — and  he  learns, 
when  too  late,  that  he  has  closed  the  widest  door  of  knowledge  to  the  soul, 
and  is  lefl  to  mourn,  with  many  a  kindred  spirit,  the  premature  sacrifice  of 
his  usefulness  and  power.' 

In  connection  with  this,  Dr.  R.  informs  us  that  the  present  age 
is  marked  by  '  an  unusual  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  eye,'  and 
that,  among  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  of  our  clergy,  and  public 
officers,  and  literary  men.  He  maintains,  however,  that  this  is  by 
no  means  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  studious  life  ;  and  appeals  to 
the  history  of  students  who  have  used  tlieir  eyes  to  an  extent 
scarcely  credible,  and  yet  preserved  their  vision  unimpaired,  to  ad- 
vanced old  age.  He  describes  the  wonderful  provision  which  the 
Creator  has  made  for  the  safety  of  these  precious  organs ;  and  as- 
sures us,  that  tiie  source  of  its  diseases  are  to  be  found,  not  in  their  use, 
but  in  their  abuse, — in  the  ignorance  which  knows  not,  or  the  neg- 
ligence which  regards  not,  the  laws,  by  which  the  most  exquisite  of 
optical  instruments  should  be  regulated.  His  first  object,  there- 
fore, is  to  give  the  student,  (for  whose  benefit  he  principally  writes) 
some  correct  ideas  of  the  degree,  and  proper  adjustment  of  the 
tight,  by  which  he  studies. 

The  first  circumstance  he  mentions,  as  '  one  of  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  weakness  of  sight ' — which  has  caused  the  destruction  of 
many  eyes,'  is  little  suspected,  because  the  injury  is  generally 
gradual, — *  the  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  frequent  alternations  of 
weak  and  strong  light  J  The  immediate  sensatbn  of  pain,  when 
a  strong  light  is  brought  into  a  dark  room,  should  be  a  sufficient 
warning.  The  ultimate  effects,  are  like  those  of  sudden  changes  from 
heat  to  cold  upon  the  body ;  and  when  the  light  has  been  long  ex- 
cluded, the  tyrant  Dionysius,  the  Carthaginians  in  their  punishment 
of  Regulus,  and  even  the  liberators  of  long  immured  prisoners,  have 
found  the  sudden  transition  to  the  brilliancy  of  day,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce total  blindness. 


la  most  puts  of  the  earth,  the  general  course  of  nature  is  adapted 
to  the  structure  of  the  eye ;  and  the  brilliant  sun  is  ushered  in  hj 
a  eraduallj  increasing  twilight.  But  we  neglect,  or  counteract  this 
iodicatioo  of  nature.  Many  exclude  all  licht  from  the  sleeping 
loofD,  until  it  is  ready  to  burst  upon  them  in  its  strength.  The 
darkest  room  is  often  selected  for  the  study,  and  the  evening  lights 
are  not  introduced,  until  total  darkness  has  rendered  the  eye  pecu- 
liarly susceptible.  In  illustration  .of  tlie  danger  of  these  practices, 
Dr^  R.  mentions  the  case  of  a  lawyer  who  brought  on  a  serious  dis- 
ease by  performing  his  studies  and  labors  in  a  gloomy  room,  and 
posing  into  one  of  brilliant  light,  to  take  his  meals.  But  a  more 
serious  warning  b  fi>und  in  the  case  of  a  young  traveller,  who  was 
awakened  in  the  momine  by  the  rays  of  the  sim  shining  in  upon 
him  ;  and  on  exposing  himself  a  second  day  in  the  same  chamber, 
was  seised  with  a  violent  opthalmia,  which  produced  a  course  of 
weakness  and  suffering  for  years. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  rule  which  Dr.  R.  derives  from  these 
frets  b,  that  we  should  not  expose  the  eyes  suddenly  to  a  strong 
light  upon  awaking  from  sleep.  To  avoid  thb,  he  would  advise 
a  western  room  for  sleeping  ;  and  where  that  cannot  be  obtained, 
he  directs  us  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  curtains  or  blinds,  which 
wQl  soften  the  light  so  as  to  render  it  agreeable  to  the  eyes. 

The  succeeding  rules  are  not  less  obvious  inferences  from  these 
bets — that  the  room  selected  for  the  study,  should  be  well-lighttdy 
both  in  the  day  and  evening,  and  the  eyes  should  not  be  unfitted 
far  their  evening  task  by  the  popular  mode  of  resting  them  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  darkness.  Of  this  last  habit,  he  observes,  there 
can  be  'no  more  certain  mode  of  inducing  the  evils  from  sudden 
changes  of  light.'  The  light  should  always  be  regulated  according 
to  the  powers  of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  it  should  be  such  as  to  produce  no  un- 
pleasant sensations. 

Reflected  and  concentrated  light  are  highly  injurious.  Two 
cases  of  actual  blindness  have  occurred  within  the  knowleds^e  of 
Dr.  R.  in  a  few  years,  from  exposure  to  concentrated  light ;  and 
weakness  of  sight  that  has  unfitted  the  individual  (or  usefulness 
through  life  has  often  been  the  consequence  of  it.  The  rays  of  the 
suD  be  considers  peculiarly  injuiious,  when  reflected  from  an  oppo- 
site building  or  wall,  or  even  when  they  enter  through  a  window 
descending  to  the  floor,  and  are  thence  reflected  to  the  eyes.  Any 
exposure  of  thb  kind  should  be  obviated  by  curtains  of  some  soft 
color,  and  the  furniture  should  be  such  as  the  eye  may  repose  upon 
with  agreeable  sensations.  Nature  b  clothed  with  drapery  whose 
color  b  reiieshing  to  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  false  taste,  as  well  as  falsQ 
phiksophy,  wh»b  attempts  to  dazzle,  in  order  to  please  it* 
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Fatal  mistakes^  Dr.  R.  remarks,  are  often  made,  and  we  may 
add,  no  less  (atal  economy  is  often  practised,  in  regard  to  the  quanr 
tUy  of  light  stUtabU  for  evening  study.  Many  tliink  they  are 
performing  ad  important  service  to  the  eyes,  by  accustoming  them 
to  little  light,  when,  in  his  view,  nothing  can  be  n>ore  iniuriousw 
*The  irregular,  flickering  ligiit  of  common  lamps  and  cancfles  '  he 
regards  ^as  the  worst  possible  means  of  lighting  the  study.'  Can- 
dles, if  used  at  all,  should  be  of  wax  or  spermaceti ;  but  he  pre* 
fers  the  common  Argand  study  lamp,  (the  lamp  with  a  circular 
wick,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  inventor,)  furnished  with  a 
shade  of  oiled  paper,  which  difllises  sufficient  light  without  any 
offensive  glare,  and  is  free  from  the  objections  of  concentrated  light, 
produced  by  the  dark  shade,  or  the  less  objectionable  one  of  ground 
glass. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject.  Dr.  R.  notices  several 
habits  of  studious  men  which  are  injurious.  Shades  over  the  eyes 
he  considers  injurious  to  all,  except  those  individuals  whose  eyes 
are  prominent,  and  stand  out  far  from  the  head,  and  whose  eye- 
brows and  eye-lashes  are  weak  and  insufficient.  Such  as  are  de- 
E rived  of  nature's  shades,  require  some  substitute  ;  but  this  should 
e  of  thin,  green  silk,  which  will  soften,  but  not  exclude  the  rays 
of  light. 

The  habit  of  saving  time  by  reading  and  writing  by  twilight  or 
moonlight  he  pmtests  against  as  miserable  economy,  which  has 
prematurely  ruined  the  eyes  of  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  robbed 
religion  and  learning  of  many  an  able  friend. 

He  also  cautions  us  against  gazing  at  the  moon  for  a  long  time, 
as  a  dangerous  habit,  or  watching  the  flashes  of  lightning.  The 
pupil,  dilated  by  surrounding  darkness,  permits  this  highly  concen- 
trated light  to  pass  to  the  eyes  in  too  great  quantities ;  and  the 
history  of  Astronomy  points  to  a  number  of  its  votaries  who  were 
blinded  by  this  habit. 

Reading  and  writing  by  a  side-light,  is  a  practice  by  which  many 
have  ignorantly  or  thoughtlessly  impaired  their  vision.  At  first 
view,  this  would  seem  too  trivial  a  circumstance  to  produce  the 
least  efiect ;  and  yet,  it  only  requires  the  glimpse  at  the  stnicture 
and  Physiology  of  the  eye  which  Dr.  R.  gives  us,  to  see  that  it  is 
of  material  importance.  Ti)e  iris,  or  colored  portion  of  the  eye, 
which  gives  it  its  beauty,  serves  also  as  a  curtain  to  protect  it,  and 
instinctively  opens,  when  the  light  is  diminished,  and  contracts  when 
it  is  increased.  This  transition,  which  is  easily  observed,  by  look- 
ing at  the  eyes  in  a  glass  after  they  have  been  kept  in  darkness  for 
a  few  moments,  renders  the  sudden  change  of  light  injurious,  and 
also  makes  it  important,  that  both  eyes  should  be  exposed  to  an 
equal  degree  of  light.     The  sympathy  between  the  eyes.  Dr. 
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R.  mfenns  us,  is  so  great,  that  if  the  pupO  of  one  is  dilated 
\fj  being  kept  in  the  shade,  as  must,  of  course,  be  the  case, 
where  the  l^ht  is  on  one  side,  the  eye  which  is  exposed,  can- 
not contract  itself  sufficiently  (ot  protection,  and  the  exposed  eye 
is  ahuost  inevitably  injured. 

On  the  same  general  principles,  the  habit  of  sitting  in  front 
of  a  window,  with  the  back  towards  it,  and  holding  the  book  or 
paper  before  the  eyes,  or  of  holding  a  candle  between  the  eyes 
and  the  book,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  more  distinctly,  is  very  in- 
juiious.  Those,  liowever,  whose  eyes  fail  from  age,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  this  habit ;  and  to  such,  Dr.  R.  advises  an 
immediate  recourse  to  spectacles. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  '  what  is  the  direction  best  suited  to 
the  eyes  ? '  Dr.  R.  replies — *•  Jt  u  that  tight  which  is  wffidentfor 
£stinct  rmon,  and  which  falls  over  the  left  shoulder  in  an  oblique 
Unction,  from  above,  upon  the  book  or  study  table.* 

The  last  direction  which  is  given  on  this  point  is,  that  the 
ej-e  should  be  protected  in  the  summer,  from  the  direct  rays  of 
tbe  burning  sun,  by  making  the  rim  of  the  hat  of  sufficient  width. 
*Etfe  destroyers,^  he  observes,  ^  would  not  be  an  inappropriate 
tame  for  the  narrow  things,  which,  by  some  of  the  more  recent 
fehions,  are  called  hats.' 

Such  is  an  imperfect  and  partial  sketch  of  an  essay  of  pe- 
culiar interest  and  \-alue.  We  design  to  complete  the  review 
hereafter;  but  we  trust  that  enough  ha^  already  been  stated  to 
rouse  tlie  attention  of  parents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  students,  to 
this  ini}x>rtant  subject,  and  to  show  them  the  practical  value  of 
a  knowledge  of  Physiology. 


MCTICAL  LESSON  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD. 

The  Germans  excel  in  their  popular  tales,  which  present 
truth  in  so  striking  and  tangible  a  form,  that  while  the  mind 
is  deeply  interested,  the  moral  is  felt  almost  without  being 
alluded  to.  We  have  occupied  the  little  leisure  we  have  had 
io  preparing  a  translation  of  one  of  these  for  publication,  and 
extract  the  following  as  an  example  for  parents  and  teachers, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  ignorant  should  be  addressed. 

The  child  of  a  sc»ldier,  whose  education  had  been  obtained 
in  the  camp  and  the  suttler's  booth,  is  adopted  by  an  excel- 
lent old  school-master,  who  finds  him  in  a  state  of  almost 
savage  ignorance  and  brutality.    After  gaining  his  affections 
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and  excitiog  his  thoughts  to  action  on  other  subjects,  he 
lakes  the  following  method  to  fix  upon  his  mind  the  convic- 
tion of  the  existence  and  providence  of  the  Deity. 

At  a  favorable  moment,  when  his  desire  of  .knowledge  was 
excited,  his  guardian  led  him  out  in  view  of  an  extensive  field. 
This  seemed  like  a  fine  parade  ground  for  Hussars,  and  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  regular  exercises  and  movements 
of  battalions,  and  the  commander  under  whose  orders  they 
were  executed.  The  school-master  then  proceeded,  as  follows : 

Sen.  Your  emperor  has  a  great  many  regiHveikts  besides  that  to 
which  yonr  father  belonged.  Some  of  them  are  stationed  in  Saxony , 
some  in  Silesia,  and  others  in  Bohemia.  All  at  once^  they  set  out 
and  march  together  to  one  place.  Now  I  have  oflen  wondered,  how 
it  was  possible  for  so  many  thousand  men  to  march  together  from  so 
many  different  countries,  to  the  same  place,  in  as  perfect  order  as  if 
everything  had  been  agreed  upon  beforehand.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  there  is  some  one,  who  commands  them. 

J.  I  will  tell  you  who  it  is.  It  is  certainly  General  Down,  of 
whom  I  have  frequently  heard  my  father  speak. 

ScH.  I  believe  so.  But  besides  this,  so  many  thousand  men. must 
have  something  to  eat  in  the  course  of  a  day,  especially  if  they  have 
horses.  Now  one  would  suppose  that  they  would  starve  to  death, 
when  they  all  come  together  in  one  place.  I  have  read,  however, 
that  wherever  they  go,  they  find  flour  bread,  meat,  oats  and  hay.  It 
cannot  be  that  all  these  things  go  there  of  their  own  accord.  I  must 
believe  that  there  is  some  one,  who  orders  all  this. 

J.  It  is  certainly  General  Down,  for  he  provides  for  all  his  sol- 
diers.    The  soldiers  always  call  him  Fat|}er  Down. 

Sen.  It  is  possible.  At  least  there  is  some  one,  who  commands 
all  this  provision  to  be  brought  together.  But  there  is  as  much  or- 
der, in  the  worlds  as  in  the  emperor's  army.  For  example,  the  sun 
rises  at  a  particular  time,  every  morning.  People  who  have  attended 
closely  to  the  sun,  can  tell  beforehand  the  very  minute  in  which  it 
will  rise. 

J.  But  it  is  not  so  exact  as  our  soldiers.  I  recollect  many  days 
in  which  I  never  saw  it  rise  at  all. 

ScH.  Things  must  be  very  different,  then,  in  Bohemia,  from 
what  they  are  with  us.  With  us,  it  rises  every  morning,  precisely  at 
the  time.  We  cannot,  indeed,  always  see  it,  for  sometimes  the  sky 
is  cloudy.  It  is  so  with  the  moon  too.  Now  it  rises,  now  it  sets. 
Sometimes  it  is  as  small  as  a  sickle  ;  at  others,  it  is  larger,  and  as 
round  as  a  dinner  plate,  and  then  it  begins  to  grow  smaller  again, 
and  everything  goes  on  so  regularly,  that  the  almanac-maker  can 
tell  us  everything  beforehand.  When  we  go  home,  I  will  point  out 
all  this  to  you  in  the  almanac  ;  and  if  you  look  carefully  at  the  sky, 
and  observe  the  moon,  you  will  see  that  it  changes,  exactly  in  the 
order  there  laid  down. 
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J.    Oh!     I  nerer  heard  of  that  before,  in  all  my  life. 

ScH.  Yoa  may  rely  upon  it  In  the  world  therefore,  OTerything 
IB,  as  it  were,  under  the  direction  of  a  commander.  Now  think  a 
■KNnent  Sometimes  the  vapors  ascend  from  the  earth  and  collect 
themselfes  together,  like  the  emperor's  soldiers,  and  form  themselves 
into  clouds.  Then  a  wind  often  arises,  and  in  a  few  hours,  drives 
them  all  away. 

In  the  spring,  every  thing  appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  commander.  First  come  the  larks,  then  the  finches, 
then  the  swallows  and  storks  collect  together,  and  when  they  come, 
they  find  their  food  ready,  just  as  if  it  had  been  provided  on  pur- 
pose for  them.  Then  one  flower  blossoms  after  another ;  first,  the 
little  violet,  then  the  cowslip ;  then  the  cherry  trees  blossom,  and 
then  the  pear  trees,  and  finally  the  apple  trees. 

AU  things  go  on  in  as  much  order,  as  if  they  were  told  just  what 
to  da  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  commander.  Now  it  is  he, 
who  commands  all  this,  whom  we  call  God. 

J.    Oh !  have  you  ever  seen  him  7 

ScH.  No ;  neither  have  I  seen  General  Down,  and  yet  I  believe 
thit  he  commands  the  emperor's  army.  And  besides,  my  dear  Jo- 
seph, there  are  many  things,  which  we  cannot  see,  and  which  yet 
exist     Have  you  ever  seen  the  wind  ? 

J.     Never,  in  my  life. 

Sen.  Nor  I,  and  yet  it  exists.  This  is  evident  from  the  trees, 
which  it  moves,  and  from  the  tiles  which  it  blows  off  from  the  roofs 
of  bouses.  We  must  believe,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  one,  who 
commands  all  this  to  be  done,  because  we  sec  that  everything  takes 
place  in  as  much  order  as  if  it  were  commanded. 

J  Look,  father,  see  that  great  bird,  which  comes  flying  towards 
us.     What  is  it  called  ? 

ScH.  It  is  a  stork,  and  that  is  under  command  too.  As  soon 
15  spring  makes  its  appearance  among  us,  and  the  air  grows  warm, 
then  it  seems  as  if  some  one  said  to  the  storks, — *  March ! '  They 
break  up  their  quarters,  leave  the  countries  in  which  they  have  spent 
the  winter,  and  remove  to  others,  where,  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  they 
fiiid  food  in  readiness  for  them.     Do  you  know  what  storks  eat  ? 

(Jor^eph  shook  his  head.) 

They  generally  eat  frogs,  (continued  the  school-master.)  Frogs 
are  not  always  at  hand,  however.  In  the  winter,  there  are  none  to 
be  found. 

J.     Where  do  they  go  T 

Sen.  They  hide  in  the  mud  of  the  marshes  and  ponds.  In  the 
ffwing  they  crawl  out.  When  it  is  time  for  the  storks  to  come,  the 
fiross  come  too. 

J.  That  is  curious. 

Sen.  Indeed  it  is,  and  hence  you  see  that  there  must  be  some 
one  who  commands  all  things,  and  takes  care  that  food  shall  be 
ready  for  the  storks  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  Look  there,  Joseph, 
there  sits  a  stork,  so  near  ua  that  you  can  examine  it  closely.     Has  it 

4» 
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DOt  every  thing  necessary  to  make  it  a  frog  hunter  t  See  hoW  long 
its  legs  are  !  With  them  it  can  walk  in  the  water  and  search  for 
frogs.  See  how  long  its  bill  is.  With  that  the  stork  catches  the 
frogs,  and  picks  them  to  death.  If  the  stork  was  made  like  the 
dove  or  the  hen,  the  frogs  would  be  of  no  use  to  it,  for  it  could  not 
catch  them.  You  saw  your  father's  regiment.  Can  you  recollect 
what  kind  of  weapons  the  Hussars  had  ? 

J.  Let  me  see.  First,  a  great  short  broad  sword,  then  a  pistol  at 
each  side,  and  a  carbine  slung  over  behind  the  back. 

ScH.  It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight,  when  a  thousand  men  rush- 
ed forth,  all  having  the  same  kind  of  broad  sword  and  arms.  If  I 
had  seen  them  I  should  have  believed  that  this  broad  sword  was 
made  on  purpose  for  them.  If  you  should  see  a  thousand  storks 
drawn  up  and  marching,  you  would  find  that  they  are  armed  as 
much  alike  as  the  regiment  of  Hussars,  to  which  your  father  belong- 
ed ;  they  all  have  great  and  strong  wings,  long  bills,  and  long  legs. 

The  old  man  then  went  on  to  sav  much  more  about  the  wise  con- 
trivances  which  we  see  everywhere  in  nature.  This  dialogue  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Joseph,  that  he  saw  there  must  be 
a  commander  under  whose  authority  every  thing  is  transacted  in  this 
world.  He  began  to  look  upon  the  world  with  different  eyes.  When- 
ever the  sun  or  the  moon  arose,  whenever  it  thundered  or  rained, 
whenever  he  saw  a  beehive  or  an  ant's  hill,  a  tree,  or  a  flower,  or  a 
bird,  he  thought  of  God,  who  orders  alt  things. 


MISCELLANY. 


JUVE.XTLE  Music. 

We  rejoice  in  the  increasing  nsefnlness  and  activity  of  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music,  and  the  influence  which  h  has  exerted  in  assisting  and 
exciting  others  to  action  on  this  interesting  subject  In  addition  to  the 
Juvenile  Schools  which  it  has  established  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  the 
vicinity,  its  Professors  have  trained  a  choir  during  the  year  past,  whose 
performances  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  are  nid  by  competent 
judges,  to  be  of  the  highest  character  of  excellence.  Its  reports,  corres- 
pondence, and  the  *  Manual,'  prepared  by  Mr.  Mason,  have  excited  great 
interest  in  this  subject,  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  our  country.  Ja- 
▼enile  schools  on  the  Pestalozzian  plan  are  established,  and  well  sustained, 
in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  New  England.  In  addition  to  the  snc- 
eesaful  efforts  made  in  Philadelphia,  on  this  subject,  by  the  gentlemen  tp 
vrbom  this  ijstsm  was  first  communicated,  the  friends  of  education  and  of 
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IB  New  York  and  Baltimore  are  rooaed  to  inquiiyand  aetion  on  tha 
aibject,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  all  our  principal  cides  will  provide 
lUi  ddigfatAil,  aalutaiy  amuaefnent  for  the  leisure  hours  of  their  children 
mi  700th,  so  often  wasted,  or  devoted  to  the  worst  of  purpoaea. 

We  abo  learn,  that  the  Professors  are  constantly  receiving  applicationa 
Ar  direction  and  advice,  and  lor  ioatructon  competent  to  teach  upon  the 
fMilozzian  plan,  as  well  as  encouraging  accounts  of  the  results  of  experi- 
BMOts  which  have  been  made.  We  think  the  Academy  owe  it  to  the 
poblic  and  themselves,  to  give  frequent  accounts  of  their  progress ;  and  we 
ire  pefsoaded,  that  a  monthly  paper  like  those  issued  by  some  other  of  our 
ndetiea,  which  should  contain  their  proceedings  and  correspondence, 
with  information  for  persons  who  wish  to  aid  in  this  great  object,  together 
whh  occasional  easays  on  the  must  common  defecto,  and  the  moot  necea* 
■17  improvements  in  the  training  and  performances  of  our  choirs,  and 
ose  or  more  pieces  of  Social  and  Juvenile  Music,  would  do  much  to  pro- 
Bole  the  influence  of  the  Academy,  and  the  progress  of  the  cause.  We 
noez  to  this  number  anew  piece  of  Juvenile  Muxic  taken  from  the  Ger- 
mui ;  and  intend  to  insert  something  of  the  kind  in  every  number  of  the 
pitient  year. 

The  progress  of  Juvenile  Music  in  our  country,  in  order  to  be  salutary, 

BKBt  not  be  too  rapid,  and  we  have  been  pained  to  hear  of  a  competent 

jodfp,  who,  after  witnessing  the  results  of  a  premature  and  ill-conducted 

efibrt  on  thia  subject,  was  compelled  to  say,  that  if  he  found  other  schools 

Eke  tbiis  he  should  oppose  J  uvenile  Music  to  the  utinoet  of  his  power.    Let 

those  who  attempt  to  use  thid  |>owerful  instrument  on  the  human  mind, 

remember  the  responsibility  and  danger  of  their  task.  They  might  as  safely 

touch  tlie  ark,  wiib  unhallowed  hands.    But  how  delightful  to  all  who  have 

been  engaged  in  this  cause,  if  we  could  but  witness  a  musical  revolution  in 

our  country,  like  that  in  Switzerland,  which  was  described  in  our  last 

number. 

Leoact  to  YAi.a  College. 

Dr.  Alfred  E,  Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  who  died  recently, 
gave  among  other  legacies  to  public  and  benevolent  objects,  10,000  dollara 
to  the  library  of  Yale  College.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  donation  ever 
br  one  individual  to  that  institution. 


School  Funds. 

The  governor  states  that  the  literary  fund  of  Firginioj  amounts  to  a  mil- 
fioD  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  annual  receifits  from  this  capital,  afier 
defiraytng  the  annual  chsrgea  upon  then  of  $60,000^  and  aU  the  expenses 
of  the  corporation,  have  generally  left  a  surplua  much  exceeding  f90,000 
aanually,  to  be  added  to  the  capitaL 

The  amount  of  the  School  Fund  of  Cranedidil,  is  1,^99,738  doDarsand 
50  cents    anwwmt  of  mooiea  dianribuled  by  the  state,  during  the  year  end* 
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ing  April,  1833, 79,461  dollara  80  cents.  The  whole  number  of  children 
m  the  state,  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  83,641. 

The  amount  of  the  school  fund  of  ^ew  Jerseyf  at  the  present  time,  m 
230,881  dollars  and  64  cents.  The  whole  is  safely  invested  in  stock  and 
other  securities,  yielding  an  annual  interest  of  five  and  six  per  cent 

This  fund  must  increase  very  slowly  under  existing  circumstances.  It 
requires  nearly  all  its  interest  to  be  added  to  the  tax  on  banks,  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  20,000  dollars,  appropriated  and  paid  annually  in  support  of 
conmion  schools.  It  is  only  the  surplus  of  each  year,  that  is  added  to  the 
principal.    The  amount  to  be  added  this  year  is  about  3,700  dollars. 

Vermont  has  a  small  fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  composed  of  bank 
dividends,  licenses  to  pedlars,  debts  due  the  state  bank,  &c  The  fund 
iqipears  to  have  amounted,  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  to  52,544  dollars. 

Messages  of  Governors  is  Reference  to  Education. 

Pennsylvania, — ^Tbe  provisions  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  for  establishing  a  general  system  of  education  by  Conunon 
Schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
school  districts  in  some  counties,  partially  in  others,  and  in  a  few,  they 
have  been  rejected  altogether,  as  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  sister  States, 
when  they  commenced  such  a  system — 36  counties  for  it — 14  against  it 

AetiT  Jersey, — ^The  Message  of  Gov.  Vroom  distinctly  and  frankly  states, 
that  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge  are  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
and  that  very  defectively,  in  many  cases,  by  unqualified  and  unpaid  teach- 
ers. The  State  has  expended  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this  object 
within  five  years ;  and  yet,  sufficient  information  has  not  been  collected, 
concerning  its  use  and  results,  to  furnish  materials  for  a  single  report 
More  was  done  in  1828  by  a  few  public-s{)irited  individuals,  than  the  laws 
have  been  able  to  effect  Does  not  this  afford  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
private  associations  for  this  great  object  ? 

Ohio. — *  The  utility  of  the  system  of  Common  Schools,  which,  at  first, 
was  unpopular  in  some  parts  of  this  State,'  says  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  'is 
now  acknowledged,  and  by  a  steady  attention  to  its  improvement,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  that  in  a  few  years,  this  may  be  so  perfected,  as  to  diffuse  its 
benefits  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  those  derived  from  internal  im- 
provements.' The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  Ohio  is  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness, the  main  building  completed ;  forty  pupils  in  attendance. 

Measures  of  the  Virginia  Institute. 

Among  other  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Education,  which 
met  at  IIamp<len  Sydney  College  on  the  23d  of  September,  a  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  to  procure  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the 
schools  in  Virginia,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute,  of 
which  President  Cushiog  is  chairman ;  and  a  second  committee  to  eorree* 
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pood  wkfa  eoO^fM,  and  men  of  learniDf  in  the  United  Stalef,  in  order  to 
Mn  the  beal  adieiDe  ibr  ■wwimMlny  a  eoaTention  of  eoD^gei^  of  which 
FM  Goodrich  ii  Cbainnan.  We  hope  these  Commilteea  will  auceeed 
ii  tbeir  inquiriei^  and  that  aome  account  of  the  histoiy  and  proceedinga  of 
tk  Institute  will  be  pobliahed  with  Mr.  Gamett'a  lecture. 

PaiUE  EssAT  m  Fbancs. 

The  Academj  of  Seiencea  at  Lyons  has  ofiered  a  gold  medal,  of  the 
vakw  of  600fr.  for  the  beat  easay  on  this  question— ^  What  is  the  best  sys- 
lon  of  EducatioQ  and  Public  Instruction  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  ? ' 
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We  ofaaerre  in  the  newspapers^  copiea  or  extracts  of  sereial  interesting 
•ddresMS  on  the  aulgect  of  education,  but  have  only  room  at  preaent,  to 
inert  their  titlea.    *  A  Speech  delivered  before  the  Elducation  Convention, 
io  Fiankiort,  Kentucky,  January,  1834,  by  Rev.  John  C.  Young,  President 
of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  on  "  Univeraal  Ekiucation  a  pecu* 
Bivy  gain  to  the  country.'"    '  Addreas  delivered  by  S.  P.  Pressley,  Pro- 
fanr  of  Moral  Philooophy  and  Bellea  Letters,  before  the  Bemosthenian 
od  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Societies,  in  the  Univeraity  of  Georgia.'    *  President 
Cohon^  Address,  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Faculty  of  Bristol 
College,  Pa.'    <  Lecture  delivered  by  £.  D.  Mansfield  Esq.,  before  the 
CoDege  of  Professional  Teachers,  on  the  necessity  of  the  Study  of  Mathe- 
matics.'   *  Address  by  R.  D.  Key,  of  Virginia,  on  the  advantages  of  Phy- 
tical  Exerciae  connected  with  Mental  Atiainnients.'    'A  Lecture  before 
tfie  Boston  I^yceum,  on  the  subject  of  Reform  in  Education,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  P.  Wells.'     A  course  of  Lectures  before  the  same  Lyceum  was  de- 
liTered  the  last  month,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher  Esq.,  on  <  Self- Education.' 

New  Msasures. 

In  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  the  preparatory  study  of  the 
Hebrew  has  been  dispensed  with  by  a  vote  of  the  Trustees,  at  their  late 
anniversary.  In  the  Oneida  Institute,  the  Grreek  and  Latin  classics 
have  been  laid  aside ;  and  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  substituted. 

Galena. 

Meetings  have  been  held  at  Galena,  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  Mines, 
on  the  subject  of  introducing  the  system  of  common  schools  into  that 
region.  Resolutions  were  passed,  approving  the  system,  and  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  measures  to  promote  its  establishment  there. — 
A  Sl  Louis  paper,  of  recent  date,  says  that  the  Legislatiu^  of  Missouri, 
will  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time,  during  their  approach- 
ing session,  in  endeavoring  to  devise  a  general  system  of  common  edu« 
ention  fiir  that  State. 
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Female  Uitiveisitt. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  seat  of  learning  in  Georgia,  for  the  exclusive  ed- 
ucation of  females,  to  be  called  the  Female  University  of  Georgia,  has 
been  rejected  iu  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  State — ^yeas  56^ 

nays  89. 

SPAIlf. 

Primary  schools  are  about  to  be  established  in  all  the  towns  in  Spain, 
to  be  open  to  the  most  indigent  classes.  TJie  Lancasterian  Plan  is  to 
be  adopted  in  them  by  order  of  the  government. — Merc.  Journal, 
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Elements  of  Psychology,  included  in  a  critical  examination  of 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understandini?.  By  Victor  Corsix, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  of  the  Faculty  of  Literature  at  Paris :  Peer 
of  France,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  CcHincil  of  Public  Instruction. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions, by  C.  S.  Henry.     Hartford,  Cooke  &,  Co.  1834.  8vo.  pp.  355. 

What  would  he  thought  of  the  physician  who  should  undertake  to  di- 
rect the  treatment  of  the  human  body,  and  the  cure  of  its  diseases,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  its  formation  ?  And  yet,  how  many  undertake  the 
management  of  the  human  mind  without  any  study,  and  almost  without 
any  thought,  of  its  structure  and  faculties.  If  teaching  is  ever  permit- 
ted to  take  the  rank  of  a  profession,  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind 
will  be  considered  as  necessary  to  tho  instructor,  as  that  of  anatomy  to 
a  physician.  Every  discovery  is  highly  important  in  both  cases.  The 
work  before  us  is  by  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
translation  of  the  second  volume  of  Cousin's  course  of  lectures  on  the 
history  of  philosophy,  containing  a  critical  examination  of  Locke's  Es- 
say on  the  Human  Understanding,  in  which  he  attempts  to  refute  some 
of^tlie  errors,  to  which  the  origin  of  the  sensual  philosophy  is  ascribed. 
We  welcome  every  work  of  this  kind  as  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
education  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  it  has  found  a  translator  and  publisher, 
of  sufficient  enterprise  to  attem[)t  a  work  whose  sale  must  be  limited 
to  the  few  who  have  time  and  disposition  to  study.  The  execution  is 
worthy  of  the  work. 

The  District  School.  By  J.  Orvillb  Taylor.  New  York, 
Harper  &.  Brothers,  1834.     12mo.  pp.  336. 

We  have  looked  over  this  volume  with  uncommon  interest.  Twenty 
one  out  of  the  twenty  six  sections  into  which  it  is  divided,  relate  to  the 
duties  of  parents  in  regard  to  common  schools,  the  claims,  duties,  ob* 
jects  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  principles  and  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline.  In  the  other  five  sections,  the  author  treats 
of  the  evils  of  ignorance,  the  value  of  knowledge,  &c.  The  work  is  full 
of  good  thoughts  and  useful  suggestions,  on  the  impoitaDce  of  common. 
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ichools  to  a  country  like  ours ;  on  the  defects  which  abound  in  them, 
and  their  sources ;  and  on  the  raeans  of  improving  and  elevating  them. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  commendation  of  the  work,  that  it  breathes,  through- 
out, a  truly  Christian  spirit.  The  style  is  simple,  intelligible  and  forci- 
ble; and  we  have  only  to  regret  a  few  grammatical  inaccuracies— evinc- 
ing some  Want  of  care — but  which  we  trust  will  be  removed  in  a  future 
edition.  It  is  no  dispan&ffement  to  the  popular  authors  of  *  Lectures  on 
School  Keeping,'  and  ^'Die  Teacher,'  to  say  that  this  work  is  calculated 
to  be  equally  usefiil,  in  its  appropriate  sphere. 

Thb  North  Ambrican  Arithmetic,  Part  Third,  for  advanced 
scholars.  By  Frederick  Emerson,  late  Principal  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arithmetic,  Boylston  School,  Boston.  Boston,  Russell, 
Odiome  &  Metcalf,  1834.     ]2mo.  pp.  28S. 

In  the  belief  that  a  treatise  on  arithmetic  might  be  so  constnicted  that 
the  learner  should  iiiid  no  means  of  proceeding  in  the  exercises,  without 
mastering  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  advances,  and  at  the  same 
time,  should  be  able  to  proceed  through  the  entire  course,  without  re- 
quiring any  instruction  from  his  tutor,  Mr.  Emerson  has  employed  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  preparing  the  North  American  Arithme- 
tic With  the  First  and  Second  rarts  of  the  work,  the  public  are  al- 
ready acquainted.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  Third  Part,  and  com- 
pletes the  series.  The  strongest  foes  to  the  multiplication  of  school 
books,  must  be  constrained  to  say — if  they  examine  this  volume — that 
Mr.  E.  has  rendered  a  great  public  service,  in  the  entire  ascomplish- 
njent  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  desideratum.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  work  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  predecessors,  while  it 
embraces  some  important  improvements.  The  large  size  of  the  type, 
is  not  the  least  valuable  of  its  recommendations,  with  '  those  who  have 
eyes.'  No  arithmetic  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  compares  with  it 
in  this  respect,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  large  figures  used  to  denote  frac- 
tions,) the  value  of  which  can  best  be  undersfood  by  the  pupil  who  has 
wasted  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  in  consequence  of  bad  typography. 
We  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  not  too  much  arcustomed  or  wedded 
to  the  old  system,  to  adopt  one  which  is  more  simple  and  rational. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Grammar,  Part.  I.  Con- 
taining the  Principles  of  Analysis,  or  Encrlish  Parsing.  By  R.  G. 
Parker,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  tlie  Franklin  Grammar  School,  Author 
of  *  Progressive  Exercises' in  Entrlish  Composition,'  and  Charles 
Fox,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Boylston  Grammar  School.  Boston, 
Crocker  &,  Brewster,  1834.     12mo.  pp.  96. 

We  are  thoroughly  tired  of  *  improved '  grammars,  under  whatever 
name;  but  a  grammar, ybr  oupils,  in  type  which  can  lie  seen  with  the 
'naked  eye,*  and  without  a  formidable  array  of  long  defiiiitions,  and  un- 
inteUigible  rules,  is  a  real  luxury.  We  like  the  work  before  us  better 
than  many  others,  especially  in  its  arrangement,  which  is  certainly  na- 
tural, and  its  manner  of  instnictiun,  v/hich  ap}>roarhes  so  nearly  to 
fiuniliar  intercourse  lielween  a  good  teacher  ancl  his  pupils,  and  the  sim- 
ple, but  frequent  examples  and  illustrations  of  the  former.  We  hope 
the  authors  will  be  encouraged  to  complete  their  scries. 
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tNVtTATION    to    THE    SINGING    SCHOOL.      JFhwiaf 


1. 

Why  stand  ye  round  the  threshold, 
Ye  timid  ones  ?  draw  near ; 

Sweet  words  and  joyous  music 
Unite  in  concord  here. 

2. 

But  when  you  come,  remember 
The  rule  by  which  we  stand : 

No  gloomy  brow  is  suffered 
Amid  our  happy  band. 

a 

We  cherish  every  pleasure 
Which  virtue  can  approve ; 

We  find  delight  in  loving 
Whatever  the  virtuous  love. 


4. 

Then  stand  not  round  the  threshold, 
Ye  timid  ones,  draw  near ; 

Come,  mingle  with  our  music 
In  sweetest  concord  here. 


AMERICAN 


ANNALS    OF    EDUCATION 


AND    INSTRUCTION. 


FEBRUARY,    1335. 


YALE  COLLEGE. 

Much  bas  been  said  in  our  country,  of  the  '  aristocracy  of  learn- 
ing/ fvhich  is  fostered  by  our  colleges ;  but  still  it  is  found  indis- 
pensable to  resort  to  them,  for  those  who  are  to  become  the 
guardians  of  our  property,  and  our  health,  and  the  interests  of 
refifrion.  Amon^  the  multitudes  who  have  declaimed  a<rainst 
them,  probably  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred,  who  is  not  indebted 
to  them  for  some  benefit  conferred  upon  himself,  or  his  family,  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  they  have  diffused ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
general  benefit  they  confer  upon  the  coimtry,and  thus  upon  every 
one  of  its  citisens.  There  is  another  fact  in  regard  to  our  colleges, 
vihich  otii^ht  not  to  be  fori^otten  by  tliose  who  regard  reliG[ion 
as  hostile  to  learning,  and  refuse  to  adniit  any  association  between 
t!iem.  It  is,  that  most  of  these  institutions  owe  their  origin  to  the 
love  of  learning  and  benevolence  of  religious  men,  and  generally 
of  clergymen.  It  is  well  known  that  this  was  the  origin  of  nearly 
all  those  established  at  the  early  settlement  of  our  country. 

The  oldest  Collemate  Institution  in  the  United  States  is  Harvard 
Cnirersity,  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  believe  it  is  now  the  most 
liberally  endowed.  The  next  established  was  that  of  }ViUiam  and 
IMary,  in  Virginia,  which  has  had  very  large  funds,  but  whose 
spirit,  we  fear,  has  long  since  passed  away. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  an  engraving  of  either  of 
these  institutions,  and  therefore  commence  a  series  of  brief  sketches 
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which  we  propose  to  give,  with  an  accoant  of  the  third  institution 
established  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, — Yalt  CoZ^^e,  in  the  Colony 
of  New  Haven^*  For  some  time  after  the  authorities  of  thb  colony 
had  resolved  on  the  establishment  of  a  college,  they  were  induced  to 
delay  it  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  friends  of  Harrard  CoUege,  and 
in  place  of  this,  sent  an  annual  contribution  of  a  peck  of  wheat  or  the 
value  of  it '  for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars,  to  be  collected  from  ^  every 
one  in  thisplantatian  whose  heari  is  unlUng  to  contribute  thereunto/ 

In  1652,  the  subject  was  agitated  before  the  General  Court,  but 
again  deferred,  on  account  of  the  feeble  state  of  the  Colony.  In 
the  year  1700,  ten  of  the  principal  ministers  in  the  Colony,  were 
agreed  upon  by  general  consent,  to  stand  as  trustees  for  the  erec- 
tion and  government  of  a  college.  They  assembled  at  New  Haven, 
and  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  the  cheap,  modem  plan, 
of  forming  a  constitution  and  appointing  officers,  each  laid  upon  the 
table  several  folio  volumes,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  forty,  with 
the  simple  expression, '  I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  a 
eoUege  in  this  Colony.^  In  contrasting  this  course  with  the  pro- 
gress of  some  of  the  societies  of  the  day,  we  could  not  but  think 
of  the  signi6cant  expression, '  Words  and  deeds  /' 

In  the  following  year,  a  charter  was  granted  to  secure  the  pro- 
perty of  the  institution  ;  a  set  of  regulations  was  formed,  a  rector 
appointed,  and  eight  students  received  members.  In  1702,  the  first 
commencement  was  held  at  Say  brook.  Here  the  college  continued 
until  1716,  when  it  was  resolved  to  remove  it  to  New  Haven. 

The  first  college  building  was  now  erected  of  wood ;  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  in  length,  twenty  in  width,  and  three  stories 
high,  containing  a  dining  hall,  (used  also  as  a  chapel,)  library, 
kitchen,  and  fifty  rooms  for  students,  at  an  expense  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling — a  sum  of  no  small  magnitude  at  this  early 
period.  Li  1718,  the  first  commencement  was  held  at  New 
Haven,  and  thirteen  graduates  received  the  honors  of  the  institu- 
tion. Liberal  donations  were  received  from  friends  of  learning  in 
England ;  among  whom  were  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Burnet,  Woodward,  Halley,  Bentley,  Kennet,  Berkley, 
Sherlock,  Watts,  and  Doddridge.  The  roost  liberal  donor  was 
Governor  Yale,  of  the  Elast  India  Company ;  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  aid,  which  enabled  them  to  complete  their  building,  the 
trustees  gave  his  name  to  the  infant  institution. 

The  spirit  of  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  colony  about  this 
period,  is  said  by  the  historians  of  the  institution,  to  have  pro- 
duced corresponding  disorder  in  the  college, — are  mark  which  might, 
perhaps,  assist  us  in  explaining  the  rebellions  of  later  days — and 
yean  elapsed  before  the  effect  of  thb  spirit,  and  of  the  changes 

*Tho  engnTing  appeared  originally  in  the  People*!  Magazine. 
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and  coDtroversies  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  which  followed, 
bad  entirely  passed  away.  In  1747,  the  number  of  students  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Clap.  A  new  college  building  of  brick  was  then  erected,  and  in 
1763,  a  chapel,  the  second  and  third  of  the  buildings  represented  in 
the  engraving.  In  1782,  a  dining  hall  became  necessary  ;  in  1792, 
a  second  college  building.  During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Dwight, 
two  others  were  erected  ;  and  since  his  death,  two  additional  edifi- 
ces, making  in  the  whole  a  range  of  seven  buildings,  not  pretending 
to  architectural  beauty,  but  finely  situated,  at  the  summit  of  the 
gentle  slope  which  forms  the  public  square,  and  contains  the  public 
buildings  of  New  Haven,  and  furnishing  accommodations  for  about 
three  hundred  students. 

In  1614,  the  organization  of  a  medical  school  was  completed, 
and  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  state ;  a  building  was  purchased  for 
its  accommodation,  at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  and  a  botanical 
garden  commenced  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  increasing  number  of  students,  and  the  purchase  of  the  splen* 
did  cabinet  of  Col.  Gibbs,  effected  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens  of  New  Haven  and  the  officers  of  the  institution,  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  beautiful  building  for  a  dining  hall,  in  the 
rear  of  those  represented,  with  an  upper  story  devoted  to  this 
iovaluable  collection,  the  finest  beyond  debate  in  our  own  country, 
and  yielding  to  few  in  Europe,  in  its  extent  and  beauty. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  officers  of  this  college  have  been  led  to 
take  the  first  step  towards  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
in  a  literary  institution,  by  the  oflTer  of  our  historical  painter,  Col. 
Trumbull,  to  deposit,  in  the  college,  and  ultimately  bequeath  for 
its  use,  the  original  sketches  of  his  principal  pieces,  and  other  his- 
torical paintings.  The  last  building  erected  is  that  designed  for 
this  collection,  the  income  from  which,  after  the  death  of  Colonel 
Trumbull,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  indigent  students. 

But  it  is  more  interesting  to  trace  the  internal  history  of  the 
Institution.  At  first,  the  care  of  the  students  devolved  exclusively 
oo  the  Rector  or  President,  and  the  studies  were  designed  chiefly  to 
prepare  them  for  the  clerical  profession.  Until  1770,  the  only 
new  officers  appointed,  were  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  three  tutors ; 
and  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  was  the 
only  one  added  until  1801,  although  the  number  of  students,  as 
well  as  the  demand  for  a  more  extended  education,  had  so  greatly 
increased. 

On  the  accession  of  Dr.  Dwight  to  the  Presidency,  in  1795,  he 
feund  no  other  assistants  than  the  Professor  of  Mathematk^s  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  three  tutors.  In  1801,  a  Professor  of 
Law  was  appobted  ;  in  1804,  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  iXkt* 
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eralogy ;  in  1805,  a  Professor  of  Languages;  and  the  list  of  tutors 
was  gradually  increased  to  six,  during  bis  Presidency,  chiefly  by 
bis  influence. 

The  Academical  Faculty  now  consists  of  a  President,  six  Pro- 
fessors, an  assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  a  Lecturer  on  Natural 
History,  and  eight  tutors,  to  each  of  whom,  a  distinct  class  of 
studies  is  assigned — a  body  of  seventeen  Professors,  besides  two  other 
Instructors  in  modem  languages,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
students  under  their  care.  In  addition  to  these,  two  Professors 
have  been  appointed,  to  complete  the  organization  of  a  Theologi- 
cal School;  two  for  the  instruction  of  a  Law  School ;  and  six  for 
the  Medical  School ; — an  organization  which  gives  to  this  institu- 
tion a  fair  claim  to  the  title  of  University,  according  to  the  usage 
of  our  country. 

The  progress  of  the  institution  in  regard  to  its  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  great.  Much  more  classical  knowledge' is  now 
required  for  an  admission  to  the  lowest  class,  (and  which  of  course 
is  acquired  in  the  preparatory  grammar  schools,)  than  was  then 
given  in  the  whole  collegiate  course.  *  Homer,'  says  an  early 
student,  '  we  knew  not.'  In  place  of  arithmetic  and  surveying, 
there  is  a  full  course  of  mathematical  studies.  The  course  of 
instruction  and  the  apparatus  in  Natural  Philosophy  has  advanced 
with  the  science,  and  Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy  are 
added  to  the  list  of  Professorship.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  this 
institution,  by  the  noble  zeal  of  one  of  its  professors,  by  the 
Journal  of  Science  which  he  issues,  and  by  tlie  purchase  of  its 
cabinet  of  minerals,  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  in  our 
country  to  the  diffusion  of  Natural  Science. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  guardians  and  officers  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  encouraging  to  others  which  are  struggling  with  poverty, 
that  all  this  has  been  accomplished  with  very  limited  funds.  From 
a  report  made  to  the  Legislature  in  1831 ,  it  appears,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  funds  granted  by  the  state,  for  the  support  of  an  institution 
which  has  been  its  greatest  ornament,  was  only  seventy  thousand 
dollars — less  than  has  been  granted  in  several  other  states,  in  a 
single  year.  A  subsequent  donation  of  seven  thousand  dollars  is 
the  only  item  to  be  added  for  the  state  bounty  to  the  Academical 
Departinent,  twenty  thousand  dollars  having  been  granted  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Medical  School.  Private  donations  for  the 
library,  cabinet,  and  apparatus,  have  been  liberal,  but  at  a  very 
recent  period,  the  whole  income  of  the  institution  from  its  funds, 
did  not  much  exceed  two  thousand  dollars,  leaving  it  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  its  support,  on  the  fees  for  tuition.  A 
private  subscription  has  recently  been  completed  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars ;  and  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  has  been 
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tecentljf  bequeathed  by  an  individual,  for  the  increase  of  the 
lifafaiy.  These  are  cheering  indications  of  increasing  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  venerable  institution,  and  pledges  that  its  officen 
win  not  hereafter  be  left  to  struggle  alone. 


[For  iIm  Amalfl  of  Edneaiioo.] 

Off  THE  ir«T£RCOUBS£  BETWEEN  INSTRUCTORS  AND  PUPILS   IN 

COLLEGES. 

[The  frc<|Dent  and  ■erioas  difficulties  which  have  occorred  of  kle,  In  some 
of  cor  moat  important  inatiCoiioos,  fenders  the  foUowinfc  article,  in  reference  to 
one  of  the  most  common  sources  of '  rebellions,'  peculiarly  appropriate.  It 
cones  from  a  gentleman  who  has  experience  in  college  life,  and  fullj  accords 
with  the  lesQlts  of  onr  own  obserration.  We  have  allowed  the  editorial  form  to 
Ksntin  unchanged,  to  avoid  embarrassing  alterations ;  but  we  would  thank  our 
correspondents  to  allow  us  to  reserre  the  first  person  plural,  as  the  distinctiTO 
■ark  of  onr  own  articles.] 

The  nature  of  that  intercourse  which  should  exist  between 
iostnictors  and  pupils,  particularly  in  our  higher  institutions,  b  a 
subject  of  great  practical  importance.  It  is  attended,  however, 
with  many  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  questions  relating  to 
the  whole  discipline  of  these  institutions ;  and  has  been  the  source 
of  so  rotich  discussion  and  contention,  that  it  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  established  on  some  fixed  principles,  adapted  to  the 
a^  and  to  our  country. 

The  claims  of  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  every  instructor 
will  become  apparent,  by  adverting  to  the  true  design  of  collegiate 
education.  This,  we  are  confident,  is  often  not  justly  apprehended. 
Throughout  our  system  of  education,  the  discipline  of  the  mind 
has  occupied  attention,  while  that  of  the  heart  has  been  thought  to 
lie  without  the  province  of  the  teacher.  Children  are  sent  to 
school,  and  youth  to  college,  to  form  their  minds;  the  formation 
of  character  is  too  often  left  to  parents,  and  the  fireside.  Indeed, 
this  notion  prevails  to  such  an  extent,  that  an  instructor  who 
should  attempt  to  convey  moral  and  religious  instruction,  would,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  be  censured  as  having  transcended  his  powers, 
and  even  invaded  the  rights  of  his  pupil. 

We  view  this  matter  in  a  wholly  dififerent  light.  We  regard 
the  seminary  of  learning,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university, 
as  a  place  for  the  discipline  of  character,  as  well  as  of  intellect. 
Independendy  of  the  instnictor,  influences  constantly  exist  there 
of  great  importance  in  their  bearing  on  character,  and  we  would 
have  the  teacher  exert  himself  to  control  them,  or  to  turn  them  to 
good  aooouDU    While  therefore  we  would  furnish  these  aeminaries 
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with  all  the  apparatus  of  instruction,  we  would  not  make  high 
scholarship  the  ultimate  end  ofour  efforts.  We  would  train  up  in  our 
institutions  of  learning,  youth  who  shall  go  out,  not  to  dazzle  with  a 
meteor  light,  too  often  ominous  of  evil,  but  to  shed  the  mild  and 
lasting  radiance  of  well  disciplined  minds,  and  characters,  on  all 
the  walks  of  life.  We  may  and  ought,  like  the  ancient  Spartans, 
though  in  a  higher  sense,  to  educate  our  youth  for  their  country. 
We  siiall  serve  her  best,  by  nurturing  in  tiieir  hearts  the  principles 
of  virtue,  at  thj  same  time  that  they  are  acquiring  useful  learning. 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  within  a  few  years  to  raise  the 
literary  character  of  our  colleges  to  the  standard  of  those  in  Europe. 
But  while  we  imitate  their  excellencies,  we  must  guard  against 
their  defects.  Gladly  would  we  endow  them  with  the  overflowing 
libraries  and  cabinets  of  foreign  universities,  and  we  should  hail 
with  unfeigned  joy  in  our  academic  corps,  indications  of  the  spirit 
of  high  attainment  which  is  found  in  them.  But  we  should  de- 
precate the  utter  neglect  of  the  morals  and  principles  of  their  pupils 
with  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  are  chargeable  almost  without 
exception.  Let  the  instructor  guide  to  the  founts  of  classic  learn- 
ing ;  but  shall  he  not  also  direct  the  youth  of  his  charge  to  the 
fountain  of  Divine  wisdom  and  holiness  ?  Shall  he  not  impress  upon 
their  minds  their  obligations  to  society,  and  their  higher  obligations 
to  God?  We  do  not  mean  that  our  colleges  should  become 
schools  of  theology.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  the  youth  in  them 
are  soon  to  be  found  actively  participating  in  all  the  movements  of 
society,  becoming  its  teachers,  6Hing  its  professions,  occupying  its 
posts  of  honor  and  trust,  we  feel  a  confidence  in  maintaining  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  all  who  have  the  direction  of  them,  to  see  to  it, 
that  the  influence  of  morality  and  religion  is  predominant  within 
them.  We  insist  that  the  parent,  who  with  trembling  solicitude 
commits  his  son  to  their  guardianship,  should  have  the  assurance 
that  his  character  and  principles  will  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve.  It  has  therefore  always  been,  with  unfeigned  regret, 
that  we  have  seen  it  proclaimed  as  a  recommendation  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning,  that  the  voice  of  religious  instruction  should  never 
be  heard  within  its  walls.  We  could  not  regard  with  any  favor, 
and  we  think  the  public  would  not,  a  fountain  whose  waters, 
though  they  gush  forth  clear  as  crystal,  if  they  are  not  positively 
pestilential,  are  yet  not  health-giving  waters. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  on  this  preliminary  topic,  because  we  would 
ourselves  view,  and  have  our  readers  view,  the  subject  which  we 

I>ropose  for  their  consideration  from  this  point.  We  shall  never 
et  an  opportunity  pass  of  enforcing  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher, 
may  we  not  add,  especially  of  the  American  teacher.  He  holds 
tn  office  scarcely  less  than  sacred,  and  be  should  assume  it  with  a 
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of  the  unportance  of  the  trust  committed  to  bim.  He  should 
that  he  is  io  form  minds,  to  mould  character,  to  train  up  the 
fiiture  citizen ;  and  more  than  all,  to  exert  a  great  influence  in  the 
fanning  period  of  their  lives  over  beings  wlio  will  be  forever  sub- 
jects of  the  moral  government  of  Jehovah.  If  he  thus  views  his 
duties,  there  is  little  danger  that  he  will  not  maintain  such  inter- 
eour»  with  his  pupils  as  will  best  promote  the  great  object  of  his 


In  order  to  determine  what  the  character  of  this  intercourse 
should  be,  we  must  consider  the  duties  both  of  officers  and  stu- 
dents b  this  particular ;  for  they  are  manifestly  reciprocal.  To 
speak  of  tNlercoiirte,  with  reference  to  one  side  alone,  is  a  solecism 
in  hnguage. 

In  the  first  place  we  say  that  this  intercourse  should  be  based 
OD  wnUual  confidence.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  friendly 
intercourse.  It  is  ordinarily,  not  difficult  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
students.  Formal  professions  will  not  do  it ;  but  if  an  instructor 
will  take  pains  to  show  his  pupils  that  he  feels  a  deep  interest  in 
their  weliare,  which  he  can  do  without  much  expense  of  time  or 
eflbrt,  he  will  most  commonly  attain  the  object.  It  is  all  important 
to  his  success,  both  as  an  instructor  and  governor.  How  can  he 
expect  to  benefit  them  unless  he  has  their  confidence  ?  Of  what 
avaO  will  be  hb  reproofs,  his  warnings,  his  exhortations,  or  hb 
encouragements?  We  are  aware, — who  that  has  any  experience 
in  college  life  b  not, — that  all  effi>rts  of  this  kind,  on  the  part  of 
instructors,  are  not  unirequentiy  met  with  coldness,  and  jealousy, 
by  the  pupils.  There  are  always  students  in  college,  as  there  are 
individuals  in  every  community,  who  seem  to  steel  themselves 
against  all  kindly  influences,  and  the  instructor  must  expect  to 
meet  with  occasional  disappointment  and  mortification,  in  seeing  hb 
endeavors  misconstrued,  and  returned  with  indignity.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  humanity,  but  it  does  not  diminish  hb  obligations  or 
excuse  him  from  hb  duty.  It  b  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
instructor  should  freely  give  bis  pupil  his  own  confidence  so  long 
as  he  b  worthy  of  it.  It  is  a  common  complaint  in  college  that 
the  faculty  are  ready  to  suspect,  and  are  not  disposed  to  confide  in 
the  honor  of  students.  Were  it  known  how  often  their  confidence 
b  betrayed,  and  how  frequently  they  are  taught  caution  by  expe- 
rience, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  were  obnoxious  to  thb 
charge.  As  it  is,  such  complaints  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  come 
fiom  those  who  have  laid  themselves  open  to  suspicion. 

But  thb  intercourse  should  also  be  free.  It  cannot  indeed  fail 
to  be  so  if  there  b  the  mutual  confidence,  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted.  But  we  must  be  understood.  The  instructor  b  the 
aupeiior,  and  must  be  9o«    He  must  possess  the  undimiobhed 
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respect  of  his  pupils,  and  be  treated  with  the  deference  due  to  his 
station,  or  his  influence  over  them  will  be  lost.  It  is  as  in  a  well 
regulated  family.  The  child  is  free  and  unconstrained  in  the  society 
of  his  parents,  but  he  dares  not  use  undue  familiarity.  He  reposes 
unmingled  confidence  in  them,  but  he  knows  that  there  are  certain 
bounds  marked  by  tiie  relation  which  exists  between  them,  which 
he  cannot  and  would  not  tmnsgress.  Such  is  the  freedom  which 
we  advocate,  in  the  intercourse  between  instructors  and  their  pupils. 
We  would  have  the  latter  feel  that  their  instructors  are  friends,  to 
whom  they  may  go  with  confidence,  for  counsel  and  aid  ;  and 
instructors  should  encourage  such  communion.  They  cannot  teach 
to  good  purpose,  neither  can  they  o))erate  upon  character,  with- 
out it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  intercourse  between  officers  and  students 
should  be  marked  by  the  strictest  courtesy.  We  are  advocates  for  a 
government  of  motives  in  seminaries  of  learning,  of  appeals  to  reason 
and  to  sentiments  of  honor,  so  far  as  such  appeals  will  go.  There 
are  occasions,  however,  for  absolute  authority  in  the  college  or 
school,  as  in  the  family.  We  therefore  should  always  insist,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  this  is  new  doctrine,  that  the  feelings  of 
pupils  should  be  consulted  by  their  instructors,  yet  without  any 
surrender  of  authority,  just  as  the  parent  addresses  the  reason,  and 
conscience,  and  iiflections  of  his  children,  without  yielding  any  of 
his  authority.  We  say  then,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils, 
the  instrucior  should  be  courteous.  He  should  be  watchful  over 
himself,  and  should  cultivate  the  manners  of  refined  society,  not 
only  because  of  the  power  of  his  example,  but  also  as  one  means 
of  acquiring  an  influence  over  them.  A  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
courtesy  invariably  diminishes  the  respect,  with  which  an  instruc- 
tor is  regarded. 

By  the  courtesy  which  we  recommend,  we  are  far  from  meaning 
the  n)ere  outward  show  of  it.  which  it  is  easy  to  assume.  We  mean 
that  unaflecled  politeness  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  which  is 
founded  on  good  sense  and  good  feelings,  which  prompts  its  pos- 
sessor to  regard  the  happiness  of  those  around  him,  which  is  not 
exhibited  only  in  view  of  men,  but  is  continually  gushing  out  in 
acts  of  kindness,  and  sympathy  for  others — a  courtesy,  which  is 
often  witnessed  in  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  polished 
society,  and  sometimes  even  in  savage  life,  to  a  degree  which 
might  put  to  the  blush  many  who  pride  themselves  on  their  scru- 
pulous adhei'ence  to  the  rules  of  fashionable  life  ; — in  sliort,  a  deli- 
cate and  quick  sense  of  propriety ,  which  may  and  ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated, as  much  as  any  trait  of  character. 

The  importance  of  inculcating  from  the  earliest  years  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  manly,  unaffected  politeness,  of  true  Christian  courtesy. 
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must  be  apparent  on  a  little  reflection.     It  exerts  a  strong  moral 
influence  orer  tlie  character.     It  begets  a  high  toned  self-respect, 
and  at  the  same  time,  teaches  him  who  possesses  it,  not  to  regard 
bitnseff  alone,  but  others  also.     It  imparts  a  quick  sense  of  true 
honor.     Tlie  youth  who  is  imbued  with  its  spirit ,  will  not  conde- 
scend to  base  acts.     It  makes  him  willing  to  remain'  in  his  pro|)er 
place,  to  listen  to  counsel,  and  to  submit  to  salutary  restraint. 
When  therefore  we  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  intercourse 
between  oflicers  and  students  leing  marked  by  genuine  courtesy, 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  not  to  instructors  alone.     In 
this,  as  in  each  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding duty  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  although  this  is  appa- 
rently overlooked  by  many  parents  and  guardiSns.     Some  seem  to 
act  under  the  |)ersuask)n,  that  the  duty  of  cultivating  friendly  rela- 
tions belong  to  instructors   exclusivelv  ;   and   when  there  is  a 
coldness  and  reserve  between  officers  and  students,  they  lay  all  the 
bbme  upon  the  former.     This  b  palpably  unjust.     How  often 
students  withhold  their  confidence  from  their  instructors,  and  shut 
diemselves  up  in  a  cold  and  distant  reserve,  we  surely  need  not 
say.     How  often  in  their  deportment  towards  their  instructors,  they 
disregard  tlmse  rules  of  courtesy,  and  good  breeding,  which  they 
would  on  no  account,  violate,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  or  in  the 
world,  who  needs  to  be  informed  ?     As  matters  now  are,  in  some 
of  our  colleges,  at  least,  if  an  officer  administers  merited  reproof, 
or  exercises  that  vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  which  his 
responsibilities  urge  u|K>n   him,  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  he 
receive  insult,  if  not  to  his  face,  yet  by  some  secret,  paltry  act  of 
revenge.     Does  he  in  his  zeal,  prolong  his  exercise  a  few  minutes 
beyond  tlie  usual  liour  ?     Some  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  perhaps 
even  a  shuffling  of  the  feet,  will  indicate  to  him  that  he  is  trans- 
gressing the  limits  of  propriety.     Is  any  outrage  committed  on  the 
regular  constituted  authority  of  the  institution,  any  palpable  viola- 
tion of  its  salutary  laws,  and  do  the  faculty  take  the  proper  meas- 
ures to  repel  the  mischief,  and  inflict  deserved  punishment  on  the 
o^nders  ?     Tlie  spirit  of  wild  misrule  at  once  breaks  forth  ;  all 
regard  to  decency  seems  obliterated ;  college  property  is  wantonly 
d^troyed,  and  acts  of  violence  are  perpetrated  with  the  license  of 
a  city  mob,  which  expose  the  authors  to  disgrace,  and  heavy  pen- 
alties, before  the  criminal  tribunals  of  the  land ;  the  persons  of 
instructors  who  have  become  grey  in  the  wasting  laboi-s  of  their 
station,  who  have  spared  no  efibrt  for  the  literary  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  these  thoughtless,  ungrateful  pupils,  are  grossly  insulted ; 
and  even  the  majesty  of  heaven  impiously  dared,  by  the  sacrile- 
gious exhibitKHi  of  demoniac  passion,  in  the  place  consecrated  for 
morning  and  evening  worship.     All  this  occurs  in  our  seminaries 
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tot  liberal  educttkn ! — for  such  an  education  as  is  generally  supposed 
to  entitle  the  possessor  to  admission  into  refined  society — and  yet, 
where  shall  we  find  greater  disregard  of  the  laws  of  common  cour- 
tesy than  here  ?  We  do  not  ordinarily  find  youth  in  whom  the 
principles  of  this  courtesy  have  grown  with  their  growth,  actively 
engaged  in  these  scenes  of  disorder  and  violence.  They  will  not 
condescend  to  the  low  tricks  which  often  are  the  prelude  to  such 
scenes,  and  without  which  they  would  seldom,  if  ever,  occur.  We 
are  aware,  how  sweeping  are  our  censures,  and  where  they  fall- 
more  frequently  on  the  sons  of  aflluence  than  on  those,  m  compar- 
atively humble  life.  We  believe  that  among  the  youth  in  our 
institutions  of  learning,  we  shall  discern  the  principles  of  true,  gen- 
uine courtesy  oftenest,  in  those  who  have  come  from  the  middling 
classes,  and  who  have  known,  it  may  be,  little  of  the  outward  show 
of  it.  In  such  too,  let  it  be  remarked,  do  we  discover  no  want  of 
what  is  commonly  called  true  spirit  and  genuine  independence. 

The  evils  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  existing  in  our  highest 
institutions  of  learning,  are  of  no  inconsiderable  moment.  That  the 
governors  of  these  institutions  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  them, 
every  one  knows.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  They  do  not  admit  an 
entire  remedy.  We  may  expect  that  the  indolent  and  wayward 
will  always  look  with  a  jealous,  unfriendly  eye,  on  those  who  are 
placed  over  them,  to  guide,  warn,  entreat,  and  admonish  them,  in 
their  wanderings.  But  would  parents  be  watchful  over  the  opin- 
ions and  notions  of  their  children,  and  see  to  it,  that  they  them- 
selves never  encourage  in  them,  jealousy  of  their  governors,  and 
would  they  but  teach  them,  that  their  instructors  deserve  at  their 
hands  all  the  courtesies  of  life,  more  would  be  done  than  bv  any 
other  method  to  banish  from  our  colleges  and  universities  this  dia- 
trust  of  their  officers,  that  propensity  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  to  imagine  that  they  and  their  pupils  have  oppo- 
site interests  as  well  as  much  of  that  spirit  of  insubordination,  and 
misrule  which  often  disgrace  their  halls.  We  therefore  urge  upoa 
parents,  and  guardians,  and  teachers,  so  fiur  as  they  can  do  it,  the 
duty  of  cultivating  in  their  charge  the  principles  of  true  Christian 
courtesy,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  comfort,  and  respectability,  but 
also  as  a  powerful  means  of  affecting  character.  Where  it  exists 
it  will  ensure,  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  concerned,  the  presence  of  the 
other  qualities,  which  have  been  mentioned,  as  essential  to  that 
intercourse  which  should  be  sustained,  between  pupils  and  their 
instructors. 
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STUDY  AND  RELAXATION. 

We  have  received  an  account  of  another  dialogue,  between  our 
M  acquaintances,  Thomas  and  Robert,  which  contains  much  good 
aeose,  as  well  as  much  provincial  English  ;  but  we  think  we  cannot 
grant  them  so  much  space  as  they  require,  while  other  matter  is 
pressing  upon  us ;  and  we  can  only  give  a  sketch  of  their  conver- 
sation. 

It  appears  that  our  young  friends  are  now  attending  school  for 
the  hsu  winter ;  and  even  Robert's  heart  seems  to  be  saddened  at 
the  thought.  Indeed,  it  was  always  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us, 
IbM  the  day  which  removes  the  young  from  the  care  and  guidance 
of  others,  and  sends  them  to  make  their  way  alone  in  the  mazes 
of  the  world,  or  the  day  which  terminates  their  claims  on  parental 
care,  should  be  welcomed  so  rapturously.  Here,  surely,  only 
'  l£[norance  is  bliss.'  To  us,  the  day  of  our  graduation — (which  was 
Tirtually  the  day  of  our  majority,  although  in  accordance  with  the 
prefnature  education  of  our  country,  it  preceded  the  latter  by  sev- 
eral years) — ^was  the  saddest  day  of  our  youth ;  and  we  would 
joyfully  have  turned  back,  and  retraced  our  steps  through  our 
ooUege  course,  could  we  have  found  companions  and  means. 

Robert,  in  spite  of  his  early  dislike  to  study,  was  visited  with 
similar  compunctions,  and  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  with 
devisins;  plans  for  continuing  the  education  which  was  soon  to 
be  broken  off.  In  this  dialogue,  he  tells  Thomas  the  maxims 
which  he  had  adopted.  In  a  previous  conversation,  he  had  insisted 
that '  The  best  way  to  study  at  midnight,  is  to  be  fast  asleep.' 
The  ruined  eyes,  or  wretched  health,  of  many  a  midnight  student, 
have  proved  the  folly  of  neglecting  a  maxim  so  obnously  sound, 
and  thus  unGtting  himself  for  efficient,  and  persevering  study. 
He  now  gives  another  maxim,  in  the  same  spirit ;  '  Don  ^t  study 
hard!' 

At  such  a  paradox,  Thomas  is  astonished ;  but  Robert  appeals  to 
the  *  aching  head,'  and  the  *  weak  eyes' — and  the  *  can 't  think,' 
and  *  can 't  understand,'  which  has  so  often  been  the  consequence 
of'  studying  hard ;'  and  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  it  has  some 
truth.  The  direction  is  enforced  by  a  maxim  derived  from  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity,  *  Festina  lente,'  and  by  the  more  homely,  but 
not  less  expressive  American  proverb,  *  Take  it  as  you  can  hold 
h.'  In  a  seminary  of  some  eminence,  the  rule  is  made  imperative 
upon  the  pupils,  that  they  should  not  think  more,  or  study  more, 
or  feel  more,  than  is  consistent  with  retaining  their  full  strength  for 
the  duties  of  to-morrow,  and  the  next  week,  and  the  next  month. 
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The  (able  of  the  goose  with  golden  eggs^  is  an  apt  reproof  for 
those  who  attempt  habitually  to  forestall  the  strength  of  to-morrow, 
in  order  to  do  double  duty  to-day. 

But  another  maxim  is  given  to  modify  this,  on  the  authority  of 
Brougham  ;^  Be  a  whole  man,  at  one  thing  at  a  time.'  Thomas 
admits,  that  much  of  his  difficulty  in  acquiring  knowledge,  has 
arisen  from  want  of  6xed  attention  ;  and  Robert  insists,  that  this 
arises  from  the  very  attempt  to  study  hard,  without  relaxation.  In 
his  colloquial  style,  he  says,  *  Work  !  jump !  breathe  the  fresh  air ! 
and  then  your  mind  will  take  h  Id  strongly  of  one  thing.  If  you 
study  till  your  head  aches,  and  you  are  '*  all  in  a  fog,"  you  will  be 
just  fit  to  study  fifty  things  at  once,  and  learn  nothing  after  all.' 

A  third  rule  is  given  equally  opposed  to  the  Miigh  pressure 
system,'  and  which  it  would  seem  an  insult  to  common  sense  to 
give,  if  it  were  not  every  day  violated,  in  half  the  schools  in  our 
country, — '  Go  over  and  over  again  what  you  learn,  until  you 
know  it  perfectly  J  He  insists  however,  that  every  lesson  should  be 
learned  well,  and  the  repetition  should  be  only  employed  xo  secure 
the  knowledge  which  is  acquired,  and  not  as  an  excuse  for  learn- 
ing superficially  at  first. 

The  last  rule  is  intended  to  prevent  all  abuse  of  the  previous 
ones,  and  directs,  *  Keep  adding  to  your  stock  of  knowledge.' 

There  is  much  of  important  truth  in  the  homely  maxims  of 
Robert.  The  intellectual  vigor  and  health  of  more  than  one  stu- 
dent, and  professional  man  has  been  sacrificed  by  neglecting  them  ; 
and  they  might  be  sustained,  if  necessary,  by  high  authority. 

In  looking  over  the  very  interesting  '  Journal  of  AIcLellan,'  one 
of  our  young  countrymen,  who  came  back  from  an  instructive  tour 
in  Europe,  to  a  premature  t^rave,  we  found  some  thinors  precisely 
in  point.  The  spirit  of  excessive  study  in  the  youth  of  our  country, 
owes  its  origin  very  much  to  the  unhappy  disposition  to  hasten  in 
all  we  undertake.  The  expectations  of  friends  cannot  be  met, 
unless  the  young  man  pushes  forward  rapidly  in  his  profession. 
The  demands  of  the  public  cannot  be  satisfied,  unless  a  popular 
author  issues  books  in  rapid  succession — so  rapid  that  they  cannot 
possess  the  soundness,  or  accuracy,  which  is  necessary  to  improve 
and  elevate  the  public  mind — that  they  mu3^  cultivate  the  taste  for 
rapid  and  superficial  reading.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who 
aim  only  at  popularity,  or  gain,  should  push  on,  upon  the  top  of  the 
tide ;  but  we  are  grieved  to  see  men,  who  are  capable  of  exerting  a 
powerful  and  lasting  infiiience  on  the  character  of  our  country,  and 
of  mankind,  willing  to  follow  tlueir  example.  The  perusal  of  Mc 
Lei  la  n's  journal,  and  the  just  and  vivid  pictures  he  gives  of  literary 
circles^  brought  to  our  recollection  two  grea^  points  alluded  to 
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■I  the  dialogue  we  have  described,  in  which  fereigo  students,  in 
theory  and  practice,  condemn  our  prevalent  habits. 

1 .  Instead  of  diffiising  their  eflbrts  over  the  whole  field  of  know- 
ledge, they  concentrate  their  minds  on  a  single  object,  until  that  b 
accomplished ;  and  thus  like  Butler,  after  thirty  years'  labor  on 
his  '  Analogy  of  Religion,'  they  leave  a  structure  as  permanent  as 
their  own  castles — ^whose  very  ruins  would  give  more  pleasure  and 
instniction  to  posterity  than  the  half  built  fabrics  of  the  day. 

2.  The  literary  men  of  Europe  make  it  a  principle  to  relax 
their  minds,  especially  by  frequenting  social  circles,  and  by  general 
and  cheerful  conversation,  not  forgetting  the  >'alue  of  female  society, 
or  the  influence  of  music.  The  morning  is  usually  the  only  period  of 
dose  study,  while  the  latter  part  of  the  day  b  given  up  to  relaxa- 
tion; and  it  is  said  that  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wliose  duties  called 
him  to  one  of  the  courts  of  law  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  nooming, 
wrote  most  of  his  voluminous  works  before  that  hour.  It  b  almost 
as  difficult  to  break  in  upon  the  foreign  student's  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, as  upon  those  devoted  to  study.  When  abroad,  we  found 
DO  difficulty  in  getting  instruction  firom  literary  men,  if  we  could 
find  them  at  a  leisure  hour  in  the  morning ;  but  we  have  often 
gone  to  a  party  of  literary  men  in  the  evening,  anticipating  an 
intellectual  feast,  and  have  met  a  steady  resistance  to  every  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  this  holiday  of  the  mind. 

They  are  right ;  and  we  are  utterly,  grossly  wrong,  in  attempt- 
mg:  to  increase  the  vigor  of  the  mind  by  incessant  intellectual 
effort.  Many  of  our  students  not  only  strain  the  ner\'es  in  this 
manner,  beyond  the  power  of  healthy  action,  but  leave  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart  to  languish  and  die  for  want  of  opportunity  to 
act;  and  then, fastidiously, or pAf7o5opAtro/7y,  as  they  would  have 
it,  despise  those  finer,  warmer  emotions,  of  which  they  are  no 
longer  susceptible !  We  cannot  but  pity  the  man  who  has  thus 
buried  the  better  half  of  hb  nature — the  friend — the  father — ^the 
husband — the  brother — in  order  to  gain  preeminence  in  mere 
intellectual  vbion,  a  quality  in  which  he  will  ever  be  far  inferior  to 
^  archangels  fallen.'  We  pity  him  still  more,  when  he  has  sacri- 
ficed health  itself  to  these  excessive  efibrts;  and  we  often  think  of 
the  reply  of  an  European  professor  to  our  account  of  these  habits, 
*  ^o  wonder  your  literary  men  are  diseased  and  die  \ ' 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  relaxation  will  render 
other  means  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  student  unnecessary. 
He  that  would  strive  in  the  intellectual  or  the  spiritual  race,  must 
be  *  temperate  in  all  thingsJ*  And  we  would  especially  be  under- 
stood, that  we  believe  nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  exercise  or 
i/  labor;  for  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim, 
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that '  muscular  effort  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  repose  from  intel- 
lectual efibrt.'  But  we  are  equally  convinced  that  exercise  will  be 
of  DO  avail  without  relaxation — and  that  exercise  or  labor  which 
does  not  relieve  the  mind  from  effort,  only  wears  out  the  system 
more  rapidly,  by  demanding  double  duty  from  its  organs. 


THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  COUNTRY. 

Our  country  fonnerly  received  from  one  of  the  first  Uteraiy 
Journals  of  Europe,  the  high  compliment,  '  that  the  great  body  of 
tlie  American  people  is  better  educated  than  the  bulk  of  any 
European  community ; '  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  we  then  de- 
served iliis  character.  But  the  laurels  tlms  bestowed,  are  every 
day  fading  and  falling  from  our  brows.  Europeans  already  point 
us  to  our  multitudes  of  ignorant  voters  and  uninstructed  children ; 
and,  as  if  in  envy  of  oiur  lot,  are  annually  sending  us  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  own  ignorant,  and  too  often  vicious  poor.  Our 
national  vanity  is  ready  to  cry  out, — '  Traitor ! '  to  any  one  who 
ventures  to  point  out  our  national  defects,  or  national  faults,  and 
above  all,  to  aisclose  them  to  the  world.  But  we  have  a  duty  to 
perfonn  which  does  not  allow  us  to  shrink  from  reproach. 

1 .  It  is  demonstrable,  that  we  need  schools  for  not  less  than  one 
million  of  uninstructed  children,  chiefly  in  the  Western  and  South- 
ern States. 

2.  It  is  certain,  that  we  need  an  army  of  teachers  to  instruct 
these  schools ;  for  we  have  scarcely  enough  to  direct  those  already 
existing. 

3.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  the  number  of  children  destitute  of 
instmction  is  increasing  naturally,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-eight 
thousand  every  year,  and  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  teachers 
are  necessary  every  year,  in  addition  to  those  which  we  need,  to 
supply  our  present  wants. 

4.  It  is  capable  of  proof,  that  we  have  been  receiving,  every 
year,  an  accession  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  foreigners  to 
our  po[)ulation,  most  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  children,  are  des- 
titute even  of  elementary  knowledge ;  and  that  this  number  is 
increasing. 

We  think  wehear  a  sigh  from  our  Northern  friends,  at  the  wanta 
of  the  unfortunate  South  and  West — at  the  ignorance  and  depravity 
of  foreign  emigrants.  But  could  we  present  tlie  whole  truth,  we 
fear  they  would  find  reason  to  blush  for  themselves,  and  to  trem« 
Ue  for  their  own  children,  and  their  own  states. 
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Hie  gorenior  of  PennsylvmHi  tells  us,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
dectors  by  whom  he  was  chcwen,  are  unable  to  read  the  votes  tliey 
curr  to  the  polls ;  and  that  two  thirds  of  their  children  are  not  pro- 
Tided  with  any  means  of  instruction.  And  this  state  is  equi^'alent 
10  one  third  ti  the  IS'oitli,  in  population  and  power. 

Got.  Vroom^of  Xew  Jersey,  says : — *  Tlie  branches  taught,  (in 
the  schook  of  N.  Jersey,)  are  the  most  ordinary* — ^tlie  mere  ele- 
ments  of  instiuction,  and  they  are  often  taught  ver}'  defectively. 
Tlere  is  no  uniformity  in  the  mode  or  svsteni  of  instruction,  nor 
is  there  any  approximation  to  it.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  not 
well  qualified  in  point  of  intelligence,  and  some,  it  is  feared,  are  not 
fitted  to  farm  the  morals  of  our  youth.'  '  The  cause  of  education 
makes  little  progress.'  At  least  eleven  thousand  children  are  un- 
iastnicted.  And  vet,  thb  state  is  directly  connected  with  two  of 
tbe  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  of  our  coiintr>\  bom  which  li<*lit 
ondit  to  be  collected,  and  spread  in  ever}'  direction. 

In  the  schoob  of  New  York,  we  have  been  assured,  multitudes 
ire  taught  by  incompetent  men.  In  New  England,  we  have  re- 
ceived evidence  from  gentlemen  or  from  publications  in  every 
cute,  that  there  are  great  defects  in  the  schools, — that  a  large 
Dumber  of  the  teachers  are  totally  unqualified  for  their  task, — that 
faw  in  our  common  schools  are  well  fitted  for  their  stations, — that 
ID  a  large  nimiber  of  our  schools,  the  laws  are  e%'aded,  and  in- 
spection and  examination  neglected, — the  metliods  of  instniciion 
defeciive,  and  the  moral  condition  still  worse.  To  the  question  we 
have  often  asked,  *  Do  the  best  infonned  parents  you  know,  con- 
sider it  safe  to  send  their  cliildren  to  the  common  schools  ? '  the 
aa<wer  is  almost  umformlif  in  the  negative :  and  we  received  this 
repU-  fjnom  one  gentleman  who  had  visited,  |iersonally,  one  hun- 
dred schools,  in  one  of  the  New  England  States. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  by  tlie  oidence  before  us  to  add, 
that  *  the  unfortunate  West  and  South,'  and  *  foreign  emigrants/  are 
not  alone  in  need ;  and  to  say  ; 

5.  That  it  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  persons  familiar  with 
achools  in  the  best  instructed  states,  that  a  ver}'  large  number  of 
the  children  now  at  school,  are  committed  to  the  care  of  teachers 
QDqualified  to  instnict  and  educate  them. 

6.  That  the  methods  of  instruction  are  defective,  and  that  the 
rapid  increase  of  branches  of  instruction  has  led  to  great  supeift- 
ciality. 

7.  That  the  same  cause,  combined  with  sectarian  prejudices, 
has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  instruction,  and  moral  influence^ 
to  a  sad  extent,  and  that  many  of  our  achools  have  become  nur- 
acnes  ol  Tice. 

•6 
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In  some  of  our  large  towns,  and  a  few  of  our  villages,  the  energy 
of  the  friends  of  education  has  led  to  thorough  reformation  in  these 
respects ;  but  for  roost  of  our  schools,  this  is  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

8.  It  is  not  the  least  painful  and  discouraging  part  of  Uiis  pic- 
ture, that  in  consequence  of  wrong  views,  or  of  apprehensions  of 
opposition  in  attempting  a  change,  the  best  informed  and  most 
respectable  parents,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  improve  common 
schools,  often  withdraw  their  children,  and  their  support,  and  atten- 
tion from  them,  and  establish  private  schools,  thus  leaving  the  com- 
mon schools  to  become  less  respectable,  and  less  capable  of  refor- 
mation. 

Thus  much  we  considered  it  due  to  our  readers,  to  say,  in  * 
introducing  to  them  some  remarks  by  a  foreign  gentleman  of  great 
respectability  and  intelligence,  on  the  defects  of  American  Schools, 
and  the  means  of  removing  tliem.  His  love  to  our  country  has 
led  him  to  adopt  it  as  his  own,  for  many  years  ;  long  observation 
of  our  schools  has  qualified  him  to  judge  of  their  character ;  and 
his  familiarity  with  those  of  Europe,  enables  him  to  compare  them 
with  the  best  which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  old  conti- 
nent has  established. 

We  are  persuaded  that  these  remarks  were  written  m  the  spirit 
of  candor ;  and  we  hope  they  will  be  read  with  the  desire  to  profit 
by  his  opinions. 
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IMPROVEMENT. 

BT     A     ITATIVK    OF     EUROPK. 

You  ask  me  ^  how  it  happens  that  Germany  has  produced  so 
many  distinguished  and  profound  scholars,  while  America  has 
furnished  so  few.' 

This  question  is  a  very  delicate  one  to  answer,  as  in  solving  it 
correctly,  I  must  necessarily  compare  our  existing  school  system, 
our  colleges,  and  universities,  with  the  scliools,  gymnasia,  and 
universities  of  Germany.  Far  fix)m  wishing  to  hurl  the  feelings  of 
any  one  of  my  fellow-citizens,  far  from  being  desirous  to  criticise 
our  present  institutions,  I  trust  the  sound  judgment  of  every  enlight- 
ened American  will  see  in  my  frank  exposition,  only  an  ardent 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  education,  to  a  matter 
still  very  superficially  discussed,  and  very  imperfectly  settled 
among  us.  As  an  American  citizen,  as  a  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  as  an  assiduous  and  close  observer  in  all  that  concerns 
education,  I  submit  this  matter  to  the  niature  consideration  of 
every  liberal,  well  informed,  and  impartial  friend  of  education  as 
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now  existing  imong  us.  To  speak  frankly^  I  regard  our  system 
of  educatioo  as  deficient  and  superficial,  and  to  tliis  I  ascribe  the 
defidency  of  learned  men  among  us. 

In  entering  on  this  discussion,  I  would  submit  the  following 
thoughts: 

Fiist.  The  United  States  have  already  surpassed  the  old  world  in 
their  political  institutions.  Their  system  of  prisons  and  penitentia- 
ries has  been  justly  praised.  Tlie  ph'danthropic  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  our  citizens  has  excited  deservedly  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
But  is  thb  the  case  with  our  schools,  and  our  system  of  education? 
Ko ;  we  are  in  this  respect  not  so  far  advanced  as  we  should  be, 
as  die  rapid  progress  in  science,  arts,  inventions,  and  discoveries 
seems  to  render  necessary.  AVe  by  no  means  keep  pace  with  the 
genius  of  the  age ;  our  education,  our  instruction,  remains  bi  behind 
all  other  things  among  us. 

The  second  thought  is  a  melancholy  one,  but  unhappily  too 
tnie.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  banks,  railroads,  canals, 
harbors,  fortifications,  public  buildings,  &lc.,  and  hesitate  to  expend 
a  few  thousands  for  the  education  of  our  children,  our  future 
legislators,  rulers,  and  defenders. 

What  then  has  supported  our  independence  until  the  present 
moment — what  has  given  us  happiness  and  abundance  ?  Is  it  tlie 
English,  the  French,  or  the  German  people  ?  Or  is  it  not  the 
American  citizen,  by  his  persevering  industrj',  talent  and  skill — 
even  with  all  the  superficiality  of  his  education  and  learning  ? 
Judge  then  to  what  an  eminence  the  United  States  might  justly 
aspire,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  if  our  institutions  could  be 
raised  and  perfected,  if  sound  learning  should  be  introduced  instead 
of  superficiality,  and  a  multiplied  variety  of  studies,  crowded  to- 
gether, and  ill-digested. 

In  attempting  to  prove  this  superficiality  and  defect  in  our  schools, 
I  must  again  request  my  readers  to  believe  that  in  speaking  the 
language  of  trutli,  I  have  not  tlie  least  intention  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  one,  or  to  attack  any  particular  institutions.  My  anxious 
and  only  wish  is,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  towards 
education,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  my  capacities  permit,  to 
m  simple  and  sounder  system — a  national^  a  truly  Amtrican  sys- 
tem— and  thus  to  prove  to  the  world,  that  we  can  be  as  perfect  in 
this  branch  of  our  institutions,  as  in  our  social,  pohtical  and  peni- 
tentiary establishments. 

And  whkh  is  most  important  to  us,  a  nulroad,  a  bank,  or  the 
education  of  our  children  ?  Public  institutions,  as  well  as  money 
and  wealth,  are  liable  to  many  accidents,  to  entire  destruction, 
while  sound  knowledge,  and  talents  properly  cultivated,  are  endur- 
ing ponessioos.    Shmld  not  every  wealthy  man  keep  this  axiom 
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continually  in  his  mind,  in  providing  for  the  wel&re  of  his  own 
children? 

So  much  has  been  said  respecting  education,  and  the  deficiency 
of  our  schools  and  academies,  and  such  fi-equent  complaints  have 
been  made  of  the  want  of  good  and  sound  mstruction,  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  &^c.,  that  I  will  present  only  a  brief  statement  of  my 
views  concerning  them. 

We  find  generally  in  our  schools,  1st.  That  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  branches  of  instruction,  are  entirely  disproportionate 
to  the  time  fixed  for  its  final  termination. 

2d.  The  number  of  pupils  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers. 

3d.  A  great  number  of  teachers  are  not  competent  to  teach  well. 

4th.  The  teachers  have,  in  general,  too  small  a  salar}'. 

5th.  The  number  of  worse  than  useless  books,  multiplied  by 
defective  Compilation,  and  false  claims  to  novelty  and  usefulness, 
has  become  very  great. 

6th.  Tlie  scholars  learn  too  much  by  role,  without  enough  of 
previous  explanation ;  and  very  little  opportimity  is  given  for  the 
exertion  of  their  own  faculties,  for  reflection,  or  for  new  combi- 
nations of  ideas. 

8lh.  Latin  and  Greek  absorb  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  and 
the  English  language,  and  grammar  are  taught  very  superficially. 
The  French,  and  other  modem  languages,  so  useful  to  Americans, 
are  too  much  neglected. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  striking  defects  in  our  present 
school  system.  As  long  as  they  exist,  it  i;vill  be  utterly  impossible 
to  obtain  a  solid  education,  to  acquire  those  clear  and  sound  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  which  will  enable  a  scholar  to  enter  a  college, 
or  into  any  office  as  successfully  as  could  be  desirable.  We  can 
never  obtain  any  solid  basis  of  instruction  except  by  simplifying  it, 
and  by  earnest  endeavors  to  give  a  pupil  clear  and  sound  views  of 
elementary  principles.  Thb  can  only  be  accomplished  by  begin- 
ning with  a  few  branches,  and  by  allowing  a  scholar  the  necessary 
time  to  digest  these,  before  he  commences  any  other  study.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  me,  that  a  youth  who  has  fiilly  mastered  the 
principles  of  one  branch  of  knowledge,  will  not  only  study  it  with 
greater  ardor,  but  will  acquire  another  more  rapidly. 

It  will  be  easy  to  apply  this  single  theory  to  practice,  and  give 
an  entirely  new,  and  more  useful  direction  to  our  present  school 
system,  by  the  following  means. 

I  propose  the  establishment  at  once, 

A.  Of  a  preparatory  school. 

B.  Of  a  seminary  or  college  in  which  teachers  shall  be  iimned. 
The  school  shall  be  a  nursery  for  the  seminary  or  college;  the 


sanmary  &  minefy,  lor  teachers.  But  b  order  to  secure  successy 
k  will  be  necessary  that  the  goTemroent  of  the  state  should  take 
both  iostitutions,  under  its  inuuediate  protection ;  because,  both 
■mst  be  independent  of  any  private  patronage,  and  oot  be  inters 
nipted  in  their  established  coiirse^  by  any  forei«ai  influence.* 

In  the  school  shall  be  admitted  boys  of  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
to  prepare  ibr  entering  the  seminar\',  even  if  they  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  be  teacbeis. 

To  the  senunary  or  college  shall  be  admitted  those  pupils,  who 
have  passed  through  the  school,  and  any  students  desirous  of  the 
sune  course  of  instruction^  whether  tliey  intend  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing or  to  pursue  some  other  occuiiation.  The  aim  of  botli  insti- 
tutions should  be,  not  only  to  form  teachers,  but  to  diffuse  a  new 
emd  iound  system  of  education  tliroughout  the  United  States,  and 
thus  to  multiply  at  the  same  time,  and  by  tlie  same  means,  good 
pupils  and  good  teachers.  Ever}*  one  attached  to  the  institutions, 
whether  superintendent,  professors,  teachers,  or  pupils,  should  be 
admitted  without  any  discrimination  in  their  relii^ioiis  faith.  The 
course  of  studies  in  both  institutions  should  be  in  strict  accordance 
vith  the  above  directed  principles,  and  be  di\ided  into  two  distinct 
courses  ;  the  Classical  and  the  English  course. 

The  complete  course  of  study  should  last  four  years.    An  e::tr^ 

fifth  year  should  be  given,  for  purposes  which  shall  be  explained 
hereafter ;  and  the  studies  of  both  institutions  should  be  divided 
into  four  progressive  classes. 

The  promotion  fiom  one  class  to  another,  should  depend,  in  both, 
upon  the  studies  and  good  behavior  of  the  scholars,  and  no/,  as  is 
the  case  now  in  our  colleges,  upon  the  number  of  years  of  their 
continuance. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  establish,  besides  the  usual  public  exam- 
inations, a  semi-annual  private  examination,  in  which  the  scholars 
judged  fit  for  promotion,  may  pass,  even  after  six  months  tuition, 
to  a  higher  class,  at  least  in  those  branches  in  which  they  have 
deserved  promotion.  No  pupil  should  be  promoted  without  this 
examination. 

The  board  of  examiners  should  consist  of  the  superintendent,  the 
principal,  the  professors,  and  teachers,  and  some  competent  commis- 
sioners, named  by  the  Governor  of  tlie  State.  The  votes  should  be 
given  in  writing,  and  by  secret  ballot,  so  as  to  prevent  any  partiality, 
TTie  majority  of  votes  should  decide  for  or  ai!:ainst  the  pupil  on 
each  study ;  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  he  is  jud^red  fit  in  one 
branch  (for  example,  in  his  arithmetic  or  geography)  to  enter  a 

*  Our  remden  are  awmre  thmt  we  have  not  much  confidpnce  in  state  patronagv 
ia  our  eouiitvj,  in  promoUng  the  welfare  of  a  literary  inatitution.    It  baa  ruined 
tbui  oQ0t    WooM  Hate  albin  be  entmated  to  the  ftcoltj  of  our  coUegee? 
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higher  class,  and  for  the  rest  of  hb  studies,  to  renuun  six  nxmths 
longer  in  his  class,  until  his  private  examination  has  fiilly  satisfied 
the  board.  This  private  examination  should  be  oral,  and  in 
writing,  and  should  be  established  in  both  institutions.  No  student 
should  go  from  the  senior  class,  and  graduate,  without  havbg  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Thus  a  parent  may  be  sure  that  his  son  has  tho- 
roughly learned  that  which  the  instructor  promised  to  teach  him ; 
the  youth  will  be  fully  convinced  that  his  promotion,  or  rejection, 
has  been  fair  and  impartial,  and  the  consequence  of  his  conduct 
and  studies.  The  public  alsD  will  know  that  the  graduates  have 
really  studied  and  improved,  in  the  branches  of  the  prescribed 
course,  and  that  they  are  really  able  to  enter  upon  business  with 
success ;  and  every  one  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  good  efEdct 
which  such  a  plan,  strictly  observed,  will  have  upon  the  character 
of  our  youth. 


REYNOLDS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  EYES. 

[Concluded.] 

HtrUa  td  Students  on  the  Use  of  the  Eyes.    Br  Edward  Reynolds,  M.  D. 
of  Boston.— [BtWico/  Repository,''  for  July,  183a] 

In  our  last  number,  we  gave  a  partial  sketch  of  the  interesting 
essay  of  Dr.  Reynolds— one  of  our  most  able  and  experienced 
oculists — on  the  use  of  the  eyes,  containing  a  condensed  view  of 
the  causes  of  weakness,  and  the  rules  for  the  proper  degree  and 
adjustment  of  light  which  he  has  pointed  out.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  essay,  he  goes  on  to  advise  the  student  as  to  the  best 
periods  for  study,  the  precautions  which  are  necessary,  the  most 
obvious  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  simple  remedies  to  be  used 
on  its  first  approach. 

The  period  of  the  day  when  the  eyes  are  capable  of  severe 
labor  with  the  greatest  impunity,  is  a  point  of  much  importance. 
Dr.  Reynolds  believes  that  the  soft  light  of  morning,  when  the 
eye  is  rested  by  a  moderate,  but  sufficient  amount  of  sleep,  renders 
this  part  of  the  day,  in  general,  the  most  favorable  time  for  study. 
Still,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  those  who  find  any 
unfavorable  effect  from  morning  study,  should  of  course  avoid  it. 
He  cautions  all,  however,  against  too  sudden  a  transition  from  the 

*  We  reipret  that  by  an  accidental  error,  we  gave  credit,  in  our  last  number, 
to  the  Bibncal  Repertory  for  this  article,  inateaa  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  90 
ably  conducted  hj  Prof.  Robinaon,  and  recently  united  with  the  Quarterly 
ObMrver,  edited  by  B.  B.  Edwards. 


bed  to  tbe  Study.    Tbe  organs  of  sigfatyfiom  their  peculiar  delicacy, 
are  most  susceptible  to  injury  firom  extremes,  which,  indeed,  no 
part  of  the  animal  firame  can  sustain  with  impunity  ;  and  it  is  very 
wrong  '  to  go  as  some  do,  inunediately  firom  the  bed  to  the  study 
table,  while  the  eyes  are  but  half  opened,  and  the  student  may 
be  said  to  be  half  asleep.'     Let  the  morning  student,  if  he  would 
nse  his  aght  to  the  best  advantage,  *  move  about  for  a  little  space, 
ODtfl  his  eyes  recover  finom  the  first  weakness  that  is  generally  ex- 
perienced on  awaking,  before  he  goes  to  his  studies.'     We  would 
icmark,  in  passing,  tliat  if  this  principle  be  correct,  the  practice  in 
oar  colleges  of  compelling  students  to  pass  finom  the  deep  sleep  of 
youth,  and  firom  total  darkness,  to  the  chapel  and  the  recitation 
loom,  must  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  sight. 

But  whether  the  morning  be  chosen  for  study  or  not,  there  are 
periods  of  the  day  when  it  is  unsafe.  Tlie  tendency  to  congestion, 
or  fullness  of  blood,  in  the  head  and  eyes  of  students,  renders  it  im- 
portant not  to  strain  the  eyes  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  or  when 
the  body,  firom  any  cause,  is  in  a  heated  condition.  A  German 
writer  tells  us  of  public  speakers,  who  have  mined  their  eyes  by 
vsing  them  improperly,  soon  after  the  -delivery  of  orations  or  ser- 

IDODS. 

Dr.  Reynolds  earnestly  ad>ises  the  students  to  avoid  straining 
the  eyes  by  artificial  evening  light  We  must  quote  the  whole  of 
his  remarks  on  this  important  point 

*  The  day  time,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  the  proper  period  for  hard 
wndy.  The  evening  is  the  peno<i  for  rejiose  or  amusement.  Nature  has 
proTided  a  fi^ht  by  day,  which,  if  not  S|K)iled  hy  man's  device,  acts  ratlier 
»  an  agreeable  stimuhis  thiiu  as  an  injury  to  the  organ  of  vision.  It  is 
iaipossible,  when  she  has  withdrawn  it  from  the  earth,  to  sul>stitute  an 
inificial  light,  that  is  equally  agreeable,  and  equally  innocent.  If  the 
ttudent  will  be  content  to  study  only  by  the  light  of  nature*s  lamp,  and  to 
iTpo«e,  when  she,  for  hie*  good,  has  extinguished  it,  he  will  diminish  ex- 
Wfdinely,  the  chances  of  weakened  vi^^ion.  More  eyes  have  been 
■jured  by  Saturday  night  Sermons  than  by  the  week's  study  that  pre- 
ceded them.  The  prevalent  errt»r  that  '  a  man  cannot  write  until  the 
ipirit  moves,^  has  unfitted  many  a  ready  writer  for  much  useful  labor. 
llinHigh  man*8  native  indolence,  it  wilt  pnthably  destroy  many  more  ; 
for  the  spirit  seldom  will  move  the  procrastinating,  lazy  man,  until  the 
tettiDe  Sim  compels  him  to  light  his  candles  for  tlie  evening  and  mid- 
^httoil.* 

If  using  the  eyes  in  the  evening  cannot  be  avoided,  such  reading 
»  «udy  should  be  selected  as  is  not  connectcjd  with  great  mental 
^fcrt,  since  thb  always  increases  the  tendency  of  blood  to  the 
l^eady  and  ccMisequently  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  eyes.  Writing, 
*ben  it  does  not  require  much  thought,  b  preferable  to  reading, 
V  in  evening  emploj-ment. 
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We  are  next  told  of  the  wonderful  and  intimate  sympathy  of  the 
eyes  with  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  No  organ  gives  us  a 
more  striking  indication  of  the  general  state  of  health  ;  and  there 
is  no  other  whose  strength  depends  so  much  on  the  general  vigor 
of  the  system.  From  this,  Dr.  Reynolds  infers,  that  the  same 
rules  which  are  necessary  to  keep  tlie  body  in  health,  should  be 
observed  by  the  student  who  would  secure  clear  and  distinct  vision. 
The  enjoyment  of  free,  pure  air,  a  daily  and  regular  amount  of  ex- 
ercise, and  such  an  arrangement  of  the  dress  as  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  perfect  freedom  of  circulation,  even  if  it  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  letting  the  cravat  or  the  stock  sit  more  loosely  about  the 
neck  th^n  fashion  should  dictate,  or  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  of  the 
modem  false  notions  of  taste,  are  as  important  to  the  eyes  as  to  the 
general  health.  In  consequence  of  this  sympatliy,  disorder  in 
other  important  organs,  especially  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  seri- 
ously afiects  the  eyes  ;  and  any  \iolrnt  effort,  particularly  if  it  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  a  flashing  or  darkness  over  the 
eyes,  must  inevitably  weaken  them. 

Strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  Dr.  R.  regards  as  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  healthy  eyes,  and 
asks, 

*To  whnt  are  we  to  attrilxite  the  clear  hestds  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers? Their  works  are  not  the  proilurtioii  of  c<mjrcste(l  brains.  Their 
eyes  looked  out  upon  nature  with  a  clrar  vision,  to  the  end  of  life.  Unlike 
the  students  of  the  pres^'Ut  day,  th<'y  exercised  their  litnhfl  as  well  as 
their  minds.  They  studied  and  thought  in  the  open  air.  The  brain 
was  not  the  only  organ  that  was  tasked  ;  and  thercOtre  it  was  not  op- 
pressed with  the  blooti  heloniring  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Again, 
they  were  obedient  to  the  wluilesoine  laws  of  temperance.  Therefore, 
their  vessels  were  not  filled,  as  is  tin*  case  with  too  many  of  our  students, 
to  almost  apoplectic  fulness.  Anion,!;  the  multitudes  of  our  hard  stu- 
dents, who  complain  of  weakness  of  the  eyes,  a  vast  proportion  may 
attribute  tiie  misfortune  to  a  total  m.'glect  of  these  first  principles  of 
Lealth.' 

We  reproach  and  loathe  the  man  whose  eyes  are  red  and  weeping 
with  the  effects  of  intemperate  drinking ;  while  we  cordially  pity 
purblind  students,  as  in  some  sense,  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  learning. 
I)r.  R.  however,  administers  a  rebuke  which,  we  fear,  is  too  often 
merited. 

*  A  closer  examination  of  their  history  presents  a  very  different  result. 
Our  sympathy  may  ja^row  cool,  if  we  reiraid  ihem  with  a  physiologic  eye. 
It  is  a  love  of  the  flesh,  more  than  a  love  of  the  spirit,  that  too  often 
clouds  their  vision.  It  is  too  mueh  food,  (Towdiii^,  with  unnecessary 
blood,  the  tender  vessels  of  the  retina.  It  i-j  too  little  exercise,  allowing 
these  accunmlated  fluids  to  settle  «lown  into  f«ital  conpestion.  It  is  posi- 
tions wholly  at  variance  with  the  freed<Mu  of  the  circulation;  and  various 
other  imprudences,  which  are  the  results  of  carelessness,  or  unjustifiable 
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^  The  dsy-laborer  may  eat  what  be  will,  provided  it  is  whole- 
end  hie  eyea  will  not  eufier.  But  let  the  student,  who  is  called 
■pan  to  derote,  not  only  hb  ej-ea,  but  hi«i  brain,  to  severe  labor,  Uve  upon 
highly  nutritious  food,  and  such  as  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  we  shall 
soon  aee  how  his  vision  will  be  impaired,  through  the  vehement  and 
persevering  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  such  a  course 
most  inevitably  occasion."  So  speaks  Beer,  whose  extensive  opportu- 
lides  of  observation  have,  perhaps,  never  been  exceeded.  The  daily 
|«accice  of  every  observing  oculist,  is  filled  with  coincident  experience.' 

The  necessity  of  a  suitable  amount  of  sleep,  Dr.  R.  urges  as 
DOl  less  essential  to  the  health  of  the  eyes  than  of  the  body.  None 
of  the  organs  of  the  body  more  need  regular,  daily  altematioii 
of  activity  and  repose  than  the  eyes  ;  and  '  they  reason  falsely  who 
think  tliey  gain  time,  when  they  steal  it  from  the  hours  of  sleep.' 
Bot  he  warns  us  that  excess  may  be  injurious  even  in  sleep. 

The  amount  of  labor  to  which  the  eyes  are  subjected,  must 
be  varied  according  to. their  original  powers,  the  diversity  of 
which  is  ver}'  great.  The  eye  is  not  exempt  from  the  general  law 
of  the  system  which  requires  that  each  organ  must  exercise  its  natu* 
nl  functions  in  order  to  secure  its  full  developement.  '  Many  men 
daily  impair,  or  destroy  their  eyes,  by  immoderate  use  ;  not  a  few 
hare  done  the  same  by  too  little ; '  and  both  extremes  are  to  be 
avoided. 

But  however  varied  the  natural  condition  and  powers  of  the 
eye?  may  be,  there  are  symptoms  produced  by  an  undue  use, 
which  should  be  carefully  noticed.  If  then  we  6nd  it  necessary  to 
bring  objects  nearer  than  usual  to  the  eyes, — if  we  have  sensations 
of  painful  distention  or  increased  heat  about  the  eyes, — involun- 
tary tears, — a  moderate  but  uncomfortable  headache,  especially 
about  the  eyebrows, — a  thin  cloud  passing  suddenly  before  the 
eyes, — the  appearance  of  a  circle  or  rainbow  surrounding  objects, 
— and  especially  any  visible  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  its  lid,  we 
ought  to  consider  these  symptoms  as  indications  of  disease,  and  give 
the  organs  timely  repose. 

Dr.  R.  then  gives  some  general  directions  as  to  the  surest  and 
speediest  mode  of  restoring  the  eyes  when  thus  affected,  to  a 
healthy  condition,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  brief  notice.  He 
recommends,  as  the  Grst  remedy,  to  give  the  eyes  a  season  of 
repos€y  which  is  '  better  accomplished  by  a  change,  than  by  entire 
cessation  from  labor.'  To  close  the  eyes  during  the  day,  and 
take  a  few  turns  in  the  open  air,  or  round  the  room,  if  done 
often,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  will  be  of  essential  benefit.  When 
there  is  an  unnatural  determination  of  blood  to  the  eyes,  benefit 
may  be  derived  by  stimulating  batlis  of  water  with  salt  or  mustard, 
fix-  the  feet.     Perhaps  the  best  of  all  remedies  would  be  to  aban- 
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doo  books  altogether,  to  travel  moderateljr,  *  to  wander  io  the  woods 
and  meadows,  and  refresh  the  misused  organs  by  the  endless  aiter^ 
nations  of  nature's  works.' 

One  invariable  caution  is  here  given  : — '  T%e  eyeSf  when  in  this 
conditioUy  should  never  be  used  at  all,  immediately  after  awaking 
ftrom  sleep  in  the  morningy  after  meals,  or  by  candU  lighi.^  Our 
experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  sufferer,  in  such  cases, 
should  also  avoid  all  attention  to  the  kindling  of  a  morning  Gre^— 
a  severe  trial  to  a  student's  eyes.  And  we  cannot  help  remarking 
here,  how  much  straining  of  the  eyes  is  spared  by  the  use  of  the 
Russian  stove,  and  other  modes  of  heating  a  room  which  put  the 
fire  out  of  view,  without  rendering  the  air  of  the  room  impure. 
Agreeable  as  the  established  habit  of  Americans  may  be,  of  gazing 
at  the  fire,  it  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  eyes ;  and  no  one  who  has 
not  passed  a  winter  in  a  room  warmed  in  the  manner  alluded  to, 
can  imagine  the  difference. 

The  last  direction  given  by  Dr.  Reynolds  is,  to  wash  the  eye» 
iirequently  during  the  day,  either  in  cold  or  wann  water,  as  is 
found  most  agreeable.  We  have  known  a  case,  in  which  very 
wann  water  was  found  the  best  remedy  for  weakness  of  the  sight. 

Among  the  prevalent  habits  of  students  by  which  the  eyes  are 
injured,  Dr.  R.  mentions  the  irritation  produced  by  rubbing  them 
on  awaking  in  the  morning,  a  practice  which  has,  in  some  cases, 
occasioned  permanent  and  incurable  disease,— exposing  the  eyes 
to  a  current  of  wind, — reading  while  the  body  is  in  a  recum- 
bent position, — using  the  eyes  too  early  after  the  system  has  been 
afiected  with  serious  disease, — exercising  them  too  much  in  the 
examination  of  minute  objects, — and  the  use  of  tobacco. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  R.,  the  very  measures  which  are  taken 
to  relieve  the  eyes,  often  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  evils.  He 
remarks,  that  the  popular  plan  of  using  green  glasses,  in  a  vast 
proportion  of  cases,  instead  o(  diminishing  weakness,  increases  it ; 
and  that  they  should  only  be  used,  when  exposed  to  a  glare  of 
light  for  any  length  of  time,' which  cannot  be  moderated  in  any 
other  way. 

He  next  warns  us  against  the  use  of  eye  waters,  as  a  practice 
'  that  has  aided  in  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  eyes.'  '  The 
student  whose  eyes  are  affected  should  never  use  a  stronger  colly- 
rium  than  good  river  water,  without  the  counsel  of  some  skilful, 
well  informed  physician.'  He  endeavors  to  enforce  this  advice 
by  an  antidote  of  a  celebrated  eye  water,  which  made  the  fortune 
of  a  famrly  in  Paris  by  the  wonderful  cures  it  wrought,  and  which 
proved  to  be — the  water  of  the  Seine  ! 

The  last  direction  given  for  the  preservation  of  the  sight  is,  that 
the  student  shoved  .e^^eipis.e  the  eye  in  the  examination  of  distant 
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olgects,  that  it  may  do!  lose  the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  objects 
It  difierent  distances,  and  that  the  muscles  may  retain  their  flexi- 
bQicy  in  promoting  these  changes. 

Dr.  R.  then  gives  b  detail  die  indications  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  determine  the  precise  time  when  spectacles  should  be 
used,  and  directions  by  which  tlie  glasses  may  be  adapted  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  eyes,  which  would  be  highly  valuable  to 
an,  as  old  age  approaches.  We  can  only  quote  the  remark, 
that  the  eyes  are  often  injured  by  deferring  too  long  the  use  of 
artiScial  lenses,  when  those  of  the  eye  are  defective ;  and  that  it  b 
an  enor  to  suppose,  that  the  decay  of  the  organs  will  be  retarded 
by  putting  off  the  use  of  spectacles. 

Weakness  of  eyes  is  often  placed  to  the  account  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  characters.  Dr.  R.  has  found  however,  that  in  many 
cases,  disease  ascribed  to  these,  could  be  traced  to  faults  and  follies 
m  diet  and  regimen  ;  and  he  believes  that  there  b  nothing  essen- 
tial to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  b  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  injure  the  sight.  But  he  remarks,  that  where  it  does  pro- 
duce evil,  it  b  probably  owing,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  the 
mptrficiid  knowkdge  of  our  students,  which  compek  them  to 
pore  over  the  page,  and  search  .anxiously  through  the  dictionary 
and  grammar,  until  the  brain  b  feverbh  as  well  as  the  eyes,  a 
drudgery  from  which  the  '  thorough  scholar '  b  in  a  great  meas- 
ure delivered. 

This  leads  Dr.  R.  to  mention  another  evil  b  our  modes  of  edu- 
cation, to  which  we  have  often  alluded. 

*Many  of  our  young  men  fit  themselves  for  admission  to  the  University 
"^  in  a  hurry."  Almost  every  thine  is  done  *^  in  a  hurry  "  in  our  country ; 
perhaps  nothing  more  so  than  me  husiness  of  education.  Thus  they 
are  com|ieUed  to  study,  day  and  night,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  ap- 
proaching examination.  Eyes  that  have  been  accustomed  to  little  use. 
are  suddenly  called  to  steady  and  laborious  action.  Can  one  be  surprise^ 
at  the  result,  that  such  immoderate  use  of  the  organ  should  weaken  it?' 

The  wonder  seems  to  be,  that  so  many  escape  the  efiects  of  these 
eflbrts,  and  of  the  intense  study  which  superficial  preparation  ren-t 
ders  necessary  afterwards. 

Dr.  R.  concludes  by  urging  attention  to  thb  subject,  '  as  a  sci^ 
emn  duty  upon  all  who  regard  their  individual  happiness,  or  desire 
to  render  their  usefulness  as  extensive  as  possible,  by  bringing  all 
the  powers  which  God  has  bestowed  u|)on  them,  into  full  and  per- 
manent activity.'  He  urges  it  especially  upon  the  clergy,  and  re- 
marks, that  *  they,  above  all  men,  are  least  excusable,  if  they 
wantonly  suffer  any  of  these  powers,  from  ambition,  neglect,  or 
Bojusiifiable  ignorance,  to  be  squandered  or  lost.' 
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Such  are  the  leading  topics  of  an  article,  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  student,  and  panmt,  and  teacher.  We  have 
endeavored  to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as  shall  excite  attention, 
and  lead  to  observation  and  inquiry,  on  a  subject  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  learning,  as  well  as  humanity.  We  re- 
joice to  hear  that  the  author  is  revising  and  extending  this  essay, 
lor  separate  publication  ;  and  especially,  that  he  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  printed  in  small  type.  We  hope  it  will  thus  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  our  readers,  even  if  their  sight  be  impaired;  and 
we  earnestly  commend  it  to  their  perusal. 


[For  tbe  Annal*  of  Education.] 
REWARDS  IN   SCHOOLS. 

Few  persons  can  be  found  who  agree  precisely  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  general  tendency  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  things,  connected  with  school  discipline,  is  to 
extremesy — when  it  is  extremes  which  should  be  particularly 
avoided,  and  which  are  so  surely  dangerous. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  medals  and  certificates  are 
injurious,  because  they  excite  emulation  ;  that  threats  and  prom- 
ises are  bad,  because  they  create  false  motives,  even  for  good 
results  ;  and  that  every  degree  of  punishment  is  cruel  and  unne- 
cessary. Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  children  will  not  be 
led,  or  governed,  without  stimulants  of  some  kind  ;  tliat  it  is  not  in 
their  nature  to  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake ;  and  that  they  will 
inevitably  be  ruined,  if  not  constantly  checked  and  corrected, 
urged  and  impelled,  from  their  infancy  upwards.  It  seems  to  roe, 
that,  as  usual,  there  is  some  truth  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  that  the  correct  theory  and  practice  lie  between  them. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  far  rewards  and  punishments  adminis- 
tered in  school,  excite  ambition  and  emulation.  If  I  understand 
these  two  passions,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  their  nature  and 
tendency.  Ambition,  is  a  strong  desire  to  attain  something  in 
itself  desirable, — emulation  is  a  wish  to  excel  others.  The  one 
must  lead  to  good,  if  its  possessor  be  a  high-minded  character ;  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  a  rank  weed  amid  the  fairest  of 
flowers.  Now  if  this  be  true,  ambition  may  always  be  excited,  if 
the  object  placed  in  view  be  an  exalted  one ;  emulation  never 
should  be  tolerated,  be  the  object  what  it  may ;  for  it  is  closely 
connected  with  envy,  hatred,  and  a  host  of  evils  too  numerous  to 
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meotioD.*  Now  it  wOl  mdflj  be  allowed,  thtt  either  of  these 
eoiotioiis  may  spring  up  in  the  heart,  without  external  incentives ; 
and  that  without  medab,  or  rewards  of  any  kind,  children  may  be 
led  to  feel  and  cherish  all  the  worst  effects  of  emulation.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  hold  it  to  be  equally  true,  that  all  these  things  may 
be  freely  made  use  of,  without  any  of  these  injurious  effects  ensuing. 
A  teacher  can  render  almost  any  thing  a  reward  or  a  punishment 
to  his  pupil,  by  his  own  manner  of  considering  it.  For  instance^  I 
Qoce  had  an  empty  seat  placed  at  my  side  in  the  school.  I  soon 
perceived  a  child  who  was  mischievous  and  idle.  I  said, '  Come 
here  and  sit  by  me,  you  are  too  naughty  to  sit  among  good 
children ; — I  cannot  trust  you  at  any  distance  from  me  until  you 
are  better.'  The  child  cried  bitterly  at  what  he  deemed  a  punish- 
ment ;  and  soon  behaved  well  enough  to  resume  his  former  seat. 
Not  long  after,  I  saw  another  whose  diligence  and  attention  gave 
me  peculiar  pleasure ;  I  called  him  with  a  smile,  to  sit  on  the  same 
seat.  '  Come  to  me,'  said  I, '  I  love  to  have  you  near  me,  when 
you  are  so  good.'  The  smiling  happiness  of  this  child  sufficiently 
testi6ed  hb  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  my  arrangements. 

Now  I  was  myself  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  medals ;  but 
it  was  my  desire  and  endeavor  to  make  such  a  use  of  them  as 
should  counteract,  instead  of  encouraging,  emulation.  By  the 
older  pupils,— children  of  eight  and  nine  years, — they  were  con- 
sidered only  as  trifles,  of  little  importance  in  themselves, — simply 
as  a  proof  of  my  approbation  of  their  improvement ;  and  so  little  did 
they  ^-alue  them  as  marking  their  superiority  to  others, — that  they 
would  at  all  times  yield  them  readily  to  any  of  their  companions 
who  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  merited  them  equally — that  is, 
who  had  made  equal  proficiency,  according  to  their  age,  means, 
capacity,  be.  It  should  always  be  a  teacher's  aim,  from  the  Grst 
entrance  of  a  new  pupil  into  his  school,  to  create  in  him  a  strong 
affection  for  his  schoolmates, — a  disinterested  desire  for  the  mutual 
good  of  all, — and  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  so  difficult  as  is  gen- 
lly  imagined ;  particularly,  if  he  see  in  the  teacher  an  ardent 
h  for  the  equal  happiness  of  all  committed  to  his  care,— even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own.  Good  as  well  as  evil  is  contagious ; 
and  as  truly  as  '  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath'—- or  a  harsh  one 
provokes  it,  so  truly  do  love,  and  gentle  disinterestedness,  and 

*  We  belieTe  thmt  our  correspondent's  definitions  of  these  tenns  are  in  accord* 
amee  with  their  nwe  by  a  l^'S^  P^^t  of  the  cominunity,  but  we  donbt  whether 
inej  are  entirely  correct.  We  care  very  little  however,  for  terms ;  and  if  others 
\  prope*'  to  present  CA«  Icre  ofexeeilemee  (nci  rmmpmrmtive  but  positiTe  excel* 
%)  under  the  nsn^  of  smMlieii,  as  a  motiye  in  education,  and  to  condenm 

^ mmi  ritmlrff  under  the  nasfie  of  cma/a/iim,  we  shall  agree  with  them  entirely, 

ahboofh  we  suspect  that  more  good  will  be  accomplidied  by  employing  oaa^ 
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patient  kindness,  ensure  a  degree,  at  leasts  of  the  same  virtneSy  from 
all  witliin  the  magic  circle  of  tbeir  influence.  The  first  time  each 
little  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  who  deserved  a  medal  fixMn 
any  cause,  and  had  it  awarded  to  him,  was  asked  whether  he  would 
not  rather  bestow  it  on  a  companion,  who  also  had  been  good, — 
the  wondering  little  creature  invariably  answered,  'No,  I  had 
rather  have  it  myself.'  I  seldom  remembered  to  have  heard  such 
an  answer  given  by  any  child  the  second  time ;  not  that  1  insisted 
upon  his  relinquishing  it,  or  deprived  him  of  it,  for  not  doing  so, 
for  that  would  have  been  unjust ;  but  I  endeavored  to  let  him  see 
by  looking  into  his  own  little  heart,  that  he  was  not  quite  happy 
in  loving  himself  better  than  his  companion  ;  that  the  smiles  and 
approbation  of  his  parents  for  his  merited  reward,  were  still  insuf- 
ficient to  compensate  him  for  the  little,  reproving  vok^e  in  his  own 
heart,  which  told  him  he  had  been  selfish.  Perhaps,  at  a  second 
trial,  he  might  yield  reluctantly  ;  but  the  pleasure  he  saw  he  had 
given  to  another, — ^the  bright  smiles  which  meet  him  on  every  side, 
and  the  marked  love  and  approbation  of  his  instructor,  seemed 
ample  compensation  for  his  trifling  loss  ;  while,  at  another  time, 
when,  perhaps,  he  himself  may  be  the  receiver,  be  will  not  fail  to 
feel  the  difference  in  his  sensations.  He  will  thus  early  begin  to 
realize,  that  it  is  in  truth  '  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 
This  is  an  example  only ;  but  it  will  serve  to  show  that  rewards 
may  be  used  to  excite  generous,  rather  than  selfish,  feelings ;  and 
it  is  only  one  of  many  instances,  which  might  be  adduced  to  illus- 
trate the  same  truth. 

I  think  prizes,  as  they  are  generally  given,  are  injurious ;  be* 
cause  all  who  desire,  and  who  strive  to  acquire  them  cannot 
possibly  receive  them.  Little  gifts,  bestowed  occasionally  and 
unexpectedly  by  the  teacher,  as  marks  of  general  affection  or  ap- 
probation, are  far  better, — though  they  will  never  be  requisite  in  a 
school  properly  governed.  If  a  teacher  be  really  impartial,  he  will 
seldom!  be  accused  of  favoritism,  as  some  might  apprehend.  Child- 
ren are  quick  to  see  their  own  defects,  and  the  merits  of  others,  if 
a  teacher  be  uniformly  judicious,  and  affectionate  in  like  proportion 
to  all.  Indeed,  from  close  observation  of  my  own  former,  childish 
feelings,  and  those  of  the  many  committed  to  my  care,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  most  universal  principle, — the  strongest 
and  earliest  felt  in  the  mind  of  a  child, — is  ^principle  of  justice. 
It  is  this  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  produces  the  unpleasant  foible 
of  tale-telling ;  and  it  is  this  too,  which  leads  to  much  that  is  good, 
and  much  that  is  evil,  in  the  human  character,  according  as  the 
infant  mind  is  led  to  generous  or  to  selfish  em«mons.  L^t  us  be 
cautious,  above  all  things,  to  examine  well  the  internal  principle 
from  which  a  child's  impulses  proceed,  before  we  incline  to  pro- 
nounce in  Uvor  of,  or  against  them. 
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Let  ibe  tncber  be  ever  od  tbe  watch  lor  risiiig  eroociooj  of 
vanhj,  or  of  niort&atiooy  in  such  scholars  as  are  really  superior  or 
iafefior,  hy  nalural  eodowments,  to  others ;  checking  the  ooe,  by 
diowin^  that  gratitude  only  is  due  to  Him,  who  has  bestowed 
superiority  io  some  thbgs,  and  who  has  thus  rendered  vanity  more 
culpable  ;  and  encouraging  the  other,  by  showing  him,  that  if  he 
OSes  tbe  powers  he  has  to  the  utmost,  he  will  not  &il  to  give 
satisftction,  not  only  to  his  earthly  friends,  but  to  his  God.  And 
there  will  always  be  points  in  both  characters,  which,  if  skilfully 
investigated,  may  equalize,  if  not  turn  the  scale.  Attention  to  aU 
these  minute  points,  is  absolutely  impossible  in  a  largt  school ;  and 
vet,  how  much  more  important  is  it  to  the  temporal  and  eternal 
vdiare  of  a  child,  than  learning  just  such  a  quantity,  of  just  such 
dungs ! 

EUXUUICS,  OE  TBX  AUTHOE  OF  '  HlSTfl  TO  TkACBEBS.' 


TEACHERS'  SEMINARY  AT  ANDOVER. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  editorial  labors,  we  have  earn- 
estly maintained  the  importance  of  establishing  Seminaries  for 
Teachers  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  iniprovbg  our  common 
schools.  But  tliat  which  the  experience  of  Europe  has  settled  as 
tbe  first  principle  of  a  thorough  system  of  national  education,  has 
been  received  witli  doubt  or  opposition  by  many  in  our  countr}'. 
We  have  therefore  watched  >\ith  deep  interest  the  progress  of 
erer^'  eflbrt  of  thb  kind ;  and  we  are  gratified  in  receiving  the  fa- 
vorable account  of  the  state  of  the  Seminar)'  at  Andover,  contained 
in  the  ibllowing  extract  of  a  letter  firom  a  gentleman  connected 
with  it. 

^  The  Teachers'  Seminary  has  been  established  about  four  years 
and  a  half.  During  thb  time  there  has  been  a  constant  increase 
of  the  number  of  those  who  desisna  ^  niake  teaching  a  profession  : 
and  the  founders  are  iully  satisfied  that  such  an  institution  is  highly 
importajit  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  will  be  sustained 
tff  the  public. 

The  difficulties  with  which,  in  its  infancy,  it  has  been  obliged  to 
eootend,  are  constantly  diminbhing.  Arrangements  are  now  com- 
pleted, by  which  the  price  of  board  b  reduced  to  less  than  a  dollar 
a  week.  A  farm  is  attached  to  the  commons,  so  that  students  may 
turn  their  exercise  to  account.  Many,  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  able  to  pay  half  of  their  board  bill,  from  the  avails  of  their 
labor. 
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The  Trustees  are  inakmg  a  successful  eflbrt  to  estaUish  scholar- 
ships, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  indigent  Hudents  to  pay  their  tui- 
tion, and  thereby  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  ^hole  of  the  three 
years'  course  of  study,  even  if  they  are  destitute  of  other  resources. 
A  sufficient  sum  is  already  secured  to  pay  the  tuition  of  sixty,  dur- 
ing the  course.  The  money  is  to  be  loaned  to  those  only  who 
intend  to  make  teaching  a  profesnon ;  and  is  to  be  refunded  within 
a  year  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  Seminary. 

A  recent  effort  to  secure  the  labors  of  another  permanent  in- 
structor has  been  successfiil ;  and  there  will  hereafter  be  three  pro- 
fessors, who  will  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  regular  classes  of 
the  Teachers'  Seminary,  each  having  charge  of  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  the  studies.  By  this  arrangement,  one  wiU  discharge  the 
duties  of  mathematical  professor,  another  will  be  a  professor  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  sciences,  and  another  wiU  give  instruction 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Assistance  fix>m 
those  who  are  not  permanent  teachers  will  be  secured,  so  far  as 
may  be  found  necessary.  The  course  of  study  will  hereafter  be 
made  more  distinctly  professional,  A  building  for  the  Model 
School  is  provided,  and  that  department  wiU  remain  under  the 
care  of  the  present  teacher.  The  members  of  this  school  will  still 
have  opportunities  to  witness  illustrations  in  science  and  hear  lec- 
tures, as  heretofore,  in  connection  with  the  classes  of  teachers.' 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  these  arrangements  will  be  found  such 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  those  who  become  connected  with  the 
Institution,  and  that  an  education  can  be  acquired  by  its  members, 
which  will  fit  them  to  become  able  educators  and  teachers  of  the 
multitudes  who  need  their  services.  We  are  happy  to  learn,  as 
one  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  this  course  of  preparation,  that 
teachers  have  been  sought  for  fix)m  this  institution,  with  the  ofier 
of  higher  prices  than  have  ever  been  given  before  in  the  same 
places,  and  indeed,  than  we  have  ever  known  to  be  given  in  coun- 
tiy  scliools.  Let  a  sufficient  number  of  well  educated  teachers  be 
sent  forth,  to  satisfy  the  conmiunity  of  the  economy^  as  well  as 
other  advantages  of  employing  a  good  teacher,  and  half  our  diffi- 
culties in  the  improvement  of  schools  will  vanish.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  this  institution — ^the  first  m  New  England  which  has  as- 
sumed a  regular  and  permanent  form  as  a  seminary  for  teachers—-' 
will  receive  ample  aid  in  completing  an  experiment  so  mteiesting 
to  our  country.  There  are  56  pupils  in  the  Teachers'  classes, 
and  67  in  the  General  Department  and  Model  School. 

We  would  renew  our  request  for  particular  and  firequent  ac- 
coimts  of  the  progress  of  etEotts  of  this  kind,  wherever  they  are 
made. 
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UUNfiS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

It  is  DOt  the  least  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  educating  females 
thofoaghlyy  that  their  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  their  powers  of 
pemiasioDy  render  them  so  frequently  the  projectors  and  active 
mstniments  of  some  of  our  most  beneficent  institutions,— offices 
io  which  they  need  an  enlarged  and  cultivated  mind.     The  exam- 
pies  of  Miss  More  and  Mrs.  Fry,  in  England,  of  Mademoiselle 
Calame,  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  of  Mrs.  Graham,  the 
iMUider  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  in  New  York,  and  of  many  that 
could  be  named  of  similar  character,  would  ser^e  as  evidence  of 
this.     The  first  Infimt  Asylum  was  establbhed  by  a  Princess  of 
Gennany.     The  Infimt  Schools  of  our  country  w  ere  commenced 
by  a  lady ;  and  most  of  those  in  our  cities,  owe  their  origin  and 
their  character  to  female  benevolence.     We  observe,  that  within 
t  short  period,  the  ladies  of  Detroit  have  established  a  school  for 
the  children  of  the  poor,  for  whom  no  provision  seems  to  be  made 
hf  their  legislative  guardians,  and  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
employ  two  instructresses,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  school 
under  their  care.     An  association  of  ladies  ^  as  formed  and  incor- 
porated in  Boston,  to  provide  an  asylum,  and  place  of  education 
nr  the  children  of  worthless,  or  destitute  parents,  whose  neglected 
ind  exposed  condition,  had  excited  theu*  pity.     They  receive  none 
merely  to  relieve  rice  from  its  burdens  ;  they  require  tliem  to  be 
given  up  to  the  society  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  prepare 
tbem  for  such  employments  as  may  enable  them  to  gain  a  liveli- 
bood.     They  have  in  one  year,  received  and  prorided  for  twenty- 
three  children,  and  well  deserve  the  name  of  '  The  Cliildrms 
Friend  Society.^ 

How  important  that  such  benevolence  and  activity  should  be 
directed  by  >^  isdom,  that  tliose  who  so  often  perfonii  tlie  most  im- 
portant part  in  organizing  and  managing  such  establishments,  should 
be  enlightened  and  educated.     How  important  tliat  they  sliould 
not  merely  understand  the  common  branches  of  knowledge,  but 
should  know  something  of  the  philosopliy  of  the  human  mind,  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  science  of  education  especially. 
Who  need  cultivated  and  well  balanced  minds  more  than  these 
mimstering  angels  of  Divine   mercy  to  our  race !     How  many 
errors  might  have  been  prevented,  had  the  founders  and  conduc- 
tors of  our  infant  schools,  so  many  of  them  utterly  unlike  the 
modek  which  they  were  intended  to  resemble,  been  well  acquamted 
«itb  the  structure  and  relations  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  mode 
ofeniploying  and  training  their  powers  so  as  to  produce  the  great' 
ul  uttiwMic  ccfocUy  for  usejuhesi.    We  fear  that  more  than 
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one  inflamed  or  injured  brain,  or  feeble  constitution,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  want  of  this  knowledge. 

We  were  led  to  this  train  of  thought  by  the  First  Report  of  the 
Ladies'  Association  for  Educating  Females  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
In  this  case,  the  spirit  of  benevolence  was  not  only  enlisted  fw  a 
noble  object,  but  directed  to  the  most  important  and  efiicient 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  Tlie  hearts  of  these  ladies  were 
touched  with  the  destitute  condition  of  the  children  of  the  West, 
and  their  minds,  accustomed  to  reflect  and  combine  on  a  scale 
more  extended  than  that  of  the  objects  before  them,  devised  a 
plan,  not  ibr  establishing  schools  in  a  neighborhood,  or  a  village,  or 
mtroducing  this,  or  that  peculiar  plan,  but  for  Educating  Femaie 
Teachers,  In  a  former  nuniber,  we  alluded  to  the  deep  interest 
felt  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  our  country  in  tliis  object,  and  their 
conviction,  that  this  is  one  indispensable  means  for  preventing  the 
ruin  of  the  rising  generation.  In  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  one  of 
the  Western  States,  not  connected  with  this  Association,  are  the 
following  remarks  on  this  point. 

*  We  who  live  at  the  West,  are  beginning  to  g^row  faint  at  heart  at  the 
immense  disproportion  of  means  to  meet  this  mighty  demand  ;  and  in 
moments  of  discouragement,  to  feel  that  there  is  no  help  sufficient  to 
save  us ;  that  this  nation  will  grow  up  under  the  predomiDatiDg  influ- 
ence of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  anarchy  and  misrule.  Let  any  intel- 
ligent man  take  the  data  and  compare  them  witli  what  has  been  done 
the  past  five  years,  or  with  what  is  now  doing,  and  with  almost  despairing 
heart,  he  will  join  in  the  declaration,  that  we  have  come  to  a  most  alarm- 
ing crisis ;  that  unless  means  and  efforts  are  almost  miraculously  in- 
creased, the  coming  generation,  will  soon,  as  a  majority^  be  ignorant  and 
debased ;  and  then  our  country  is  lost !  New  measures  must  be  devised, 
new  efforts  be  made,  the  work  of  saving  the  nation  be  undertaken  as  a 
work,  that  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  can  and  ahaU  be  done.  We 
need  some  organized  system  of  o|)eration  in  the  first  place  to  prepare 
female  teachers,  and  in  the  next  place,  to  station  them  in  appropriate 
fields  of  labor.' 

Tlie  writer  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  females  of  our  country  satisfies  her,  that  there  are 
numbers  capable  and  ready  to  meet  a  call  to  thb  work,  if  the 
means  of  education  could  be  provided. 

In  tlie  Association  before  us,  we  have  the  first  public  evidence 
that  other  ladies  at  the  West  participate  in  these  feelings  and  these 
views ;  and  that  they  will  not  content  themselves  with  saying, 
*  Be  ye  warmed !   Be  ye  filled ! ' 

We  have  just  given  our  readers  an  account  of  the  Seminary  for 
teachers  at  Andover,  and  they  are  already  informed  of  the  forma- 
tion of  several  in  the  Western  States.  It  is  highly  encouraging 
that  we  are  able  to  follow  up  these  accounts,  with  evidence  that 
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diere  is  enei^  and  benevolence  at  the  West,  prepdied  to  sustain 
such  institutions  when  they  are  established ;  and  we  hope  they 
will  not  be  left  to  struggle,  unassisted  by  the  East. 

After  allu^g  to  the  increasing  attention  to  female  education, 
which  characterizes  the  age,  the  report  presents  an  answer  to  the 
question, — What  is  the  proper  sphere  of  usefulness  for  woman  ? 
—in  the  language  of  the  late  Joseph  Emerson,  '  That  nature  ha$ 
firmed  her  peculiarly  for  the  office  of  teaching  J 

'But  if  there  is  anything  in  her  maiurt  which  indicatee  that  instruction 
ii  ker  proTince,  much  more  is  there  in  her  circuwatanctM.    That  period 
of  horoan  life  in  which  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of  deep  and  lasting 
iBpresMon,  is  almost  exclusively  under  her  care  and  influence.    In  the 
relationa  which  she  sustains  as  a  mother,  and  elder  sister,  she  necessarily 
beeomes  a  teacher.    The  tender  buds  of  immortalKy  are  committed  to 
her  keeping, — she  must  nourish  and  protect  the  opening  blossom.     It  is 
m  the  nursery,  the  inlant  play  ground,  and  at  the  domestic  fireside,  that 
fkft  imparts  those  precepts,  and  instils  those  principles,  which  grow  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  whirh  give  char- 
acter to  tlie  man.    Her  mode  of  instniction  and  illustration  is  fitted  to 
ezcjie  the  interest,  and  engage  the  attention,  in  spite  of  the  volatility  of 
childhood.    And  is  not  her  influence  to  the  opening  moral  and  mental 
frcnhies,  like  the  delicate  instnimentof  the  mechanist,  which  moves  with 
ftcility  and  without  harm,  among  complicated  wheels  and  springs,  where 
a  eoarser  instrument  would  crush  and  destroy  ?    Hence  it  has  been  very 
jofldy  supposed  that  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years,  female  teachers 
are  preferable  to  any  other;  and  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  scarcely 
any  other  are  employed  in  common  schools  during  the  summer  months. 
We  might  farther  observe,  that  the  circumstances  of  many  are  such,  that 
Cbey  can  easily  be  spared  from  home  to  engage  in  the  business  of  instruct 
tioQ.     Add  to  this,  the  comimrative  cheapness  of  the  terms  on  which  they 
may  be  employed,  and  does  not  the  voice  of  wisdom  say,  let  them  be 
educated  and  qualified  for  this  important  work  ? 

To  guard  againt  misapprehension,  they  tell  us  what  they  under- 
stand by  '  education.' 

Whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  not  that  which  unfits  its  possessor  for 
the  common  duties,  and  sol>er  realities  of  life.  It  is  no  part  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  goo<l  education  to  make  one  helpless,  indolent,  and  proud. 
Tlie  kind  of  education  we  would  promote,  prepares  a  person  for  severe 
application  of  mind,  and  for  the  correct  and  ready  discharge  of  domestic 
duties.  It  enlarges,  strengthens,  and  invigorates  the  mental  ftowers.  It 
teaches  to  reason,  reflect  and  act.  It  enlightens  the  conscience, — it  cul- 
tiTatea  and  contrtds  the  moral  feelings.  In  short,  it  prepares  its  pos- 
•eaaor  for  the  highest  state  of  happiness  and  usefulness,  in  this  and  a 
future  world.  We  do  not  sup|K>se  that  everv  one  will  be  able  to  pursue 
ber  studies  to  that  extent  which  is  desirable ;  but  many  may  do  this 
advantageously  to  some  extent,  even  with  limited  means;  and  all  should 
feel  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  qualify  themselves,  as  well  as  circum- 
will  admit,  for  active  usefulness.* 


The  Association  was  fonned  about  a  year  since,  by  ladies  im- 
with  these  views,  and  convinced,  that  while  the  females 
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who  go  from  the  East  in  order  to  do  good  as  teachers,  perform  the 
most  important  service,  they  can  never  be  sent  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  supply  the  wide  intellectual  wastes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  that  if  this  object  is  ever  accomplished,  it  must  be 
by  educating  the  daughters  of  the  West.  They  commenced  a 
correspondence  with  ladies  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  re- 
ceivetl  encouraging  evidence  of  interest  in  the  object,  and  of  the 
facility  of  obtaining  suitable  persons  as  candidates  for  thb  office. 
Their  receipts  amount  to  two  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  and 
forty  cents,  and  five  young  ladies  in  Jacksonville  have  received  aid 
from  the  society. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  wants  of  our 
country,  founded  on  a  former  article  of  this  work,  and  a  noble  ex- 
hortation, which  seems  to  have  all  the  energy  of  a  resolution,  to  go 
on  with  these  efforts. 

We  have  again  and  again  urged  in  this  work  the  importance  of 
a  society  for,  the  gratuitous  education  of  Teachers,  as  well  as  of 
seminaries  adapted  to  their  purpose.  We  have  maintained,  that 
it  is  not  less  imperiously  demanded  than  the  society  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ministers — that  the  pulpit  must  become  powerless,  unless 
the  school  has  trained  an  intelligent  population,  to  hear  its  instruc- 
tions and  appeals — and  that  it  is  every  day  losing  its  power  over  a 
large  part  of  the  community,  from  the  ignorance  which  the  want 
of  competent  teachers  produces.  But  we  have  reasoned  and 
urged  in  vain.  We  have  endeavored  to  interest  individuals  in  this 
object ;  but  prejudice  questions  the  necessity,  or  the  utility  of  pre- 
paring a  teacher  for  his  difficult  task  by  any  previous  education  ; 
timidity  sees  a  *  lion  in  tlic  way  ; '  religious  zeal  cannot  discern 
anytliing  to  awaken  its  interest,  because  it  is  accustomed  to  labor 
only  for  the  superstnicture,  and  for«i;ets  that  it  needs  a  foundation ; 
and  apathy  can  neither  see  nor  hear. 

We  w  elcome  with  peculiar  pleasure  this  first  branch  of  the  As- 
sociation we  have  proposed  ;  and  althougli  we  presiune  this  effort 
is  the  result  of  the  same  views  on  other  minds,  we  tender  our  cor- 
dial thanks  to  the  ladies  of  Illinois  for  thus  laying  tlie  comer 
stone  of  The  American  Teachers'  Education  Society.  May 
their  noble  plan  be  executed  ;  and  may  they  labor  and  excite 
others  to  labor  by  their  example  and  influence,  *  till  (in  tlieir  own 
language)  we  have  a  nation  of  educated  mothers,  and  well  qualified 
teachers, — till  the  cloud  of  mental  darkness  which  now  hangs  over 
us  is  rolled  away,  and  the  liglit  of  science  and  religion  shines  in 
unbroken  splendor.' 
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POBUC  INSTRUCTION  IN  NEW  TORK. 

The  fcOowing  particulars  m  regard  to  the  puUic  schools  of  New 
Yoric,  are  stated  by  the  Governor,  id  bb  late  message,  founded  on 
leDmis  recdved  from  almost  every  town  and  ward  in  the  State. 

ladbcr  of  torn  aai  vuda                         OS  Tteck«n*  wim  bfoogbt  over        f714,900  97 

Vcknl  Artricts •^B6i  laterMt  m  wbool  homm 
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nil*iB  ia  tlw  rtato  ftoM  5  !•  16  tmn  984,<tt  Bo^ka  at  50  eu.  par  wbo- 

-T»TiT  iMlraetad  ia  Ciimmiia  Sebooli  lar,        .        .        .          96^el• 

MS  .        ....                 531;M0  Fael  rt  flO  fcc  — ob  thaal 
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tlM,990  7S  $5«,»9  09 
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•        .       «        •        aiy'0i,679  97 
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From  these  statements  it  appears  not  only  that  the  funds  (or 
education  in  New  York,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  that 
they  have  been  efficiendy  applied  in  promoting  the  cause. 

In  place  of  receiving  returns  from  one  half  the  towns,  nearly  the 
whole  number  have  made  their  report.  The  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts has  increased  threefold  since  1816 ;  and  the  number  instructed 
in  common  schools,  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  population, 
thus  shoeing  that  the  period  of  instruction  is  extended.  The 
people  have  been  induced  to  pay  an  amount  for  instruction,  greater 
than  that  which  they  have  received  from  the  public  treasury,  and 
that  amount  has  increased  $100,000,  since  the  year  1830.  The 
number  of  academies  has  doubled  since  the  year  1827 ;  tlie  num- 
ber of  students  more  than  doubled;  and  the  number  of  these 
engaged  in  classical  studies,  and  the  higher  branches  of  English, 
has  increased  more  than  four-fold,  during  the  same  period.  Such 
are  the  results  of  public  aid,  judiciously  applied,  and  accompanied 
iKrith  the  requisition  of  equivalent  contributions  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Assuming  the  cost  of  schools  as  estimated  above,  it  ap- 
pears that  three  fourths  of  the  whole  expense  is  paid  by  the 
voluntary  taxes  or  contributions  of  the  people  on  each  district,  or 
nine  timet  the  amount  received  from  thejund;  and  schools  haw 
thus  been  kept,  on  an  average,  for  three  quarters  of  the  year. 
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But  we  are  most  gratified  with  seeing  that  the  State  of  New 
York  has  a  fund  accumulated,  and  increasing,  for  the  instruction 
of  common  school  teachers.  It  is  highly  honorable  to  this  great 
State,  to  have  led  the  waj  in  this  most  important  measure  for 
improving  our  schoob.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  means  prO' 
vided  wiU  be  speedily  increased  and  efficiently  applied,  and  that 
other  states  will  be  induced  to  follow  the  example. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  paid  for  the  tuition  of 
each  pupil  is  $133  a  year,  an  amount  much  smaller  than  that  paid 
by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  without  the  aid  of  a  fund.  We 
hope  that  this  cheapness  of  tuition  will  not  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  benefits  of  a  fund  which  is  to  be  sought  in  other  states ;  for  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  with  tlie  ordinary  mode  of  instruction,  in 
our  thinly  settled  districts,  the  only  mode  of  securing  competent 
teachers,  will  be  to  furnish  a  compensation  more  liberal  than  is  now 
given.  We  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice  when  every  state  of  tlie 
Union  shall  be  able  like  the  state  of  New  York,  to  boast  that  it 
provides  instruction  for  every  one  of  its  chiUhen ;  but  we  must  not 
be  satisfied  until  this  instruction  is  communicated  in  the  best  way, 
and  by  the  best  qualified  teadiers,  and  this  can  never  be  hoped 
for,  until  the  compensation  given  for  training  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  children  in  a  school,  shall  be  more  liberal  than  that  which  is 
given  for  taking  care  of  our  cattle,  or  our  stables.  Few  will  be  induced 
to  incur  tlie  labor  and  expense  wliich  are  necessary  to  prepare  for 
the  more  difficult  task,  unless  it  be  also  made  more  lucrative,  while 
other  professions  equally  useful,  and  more  respected  and  profitable, 
are  open  to  them.     Economy  here  disappoints  itself. 

Since  these  remarks  were  in  type,  we  have  met  with  extracts 
firom  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  which  he 
observes  that  the  incompetency  of  teiichers  is  still  the  great  evil, 
and  that  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  public  opinion, 
and  the  allowance  of  a  more  liberal  compensation.  That  the  very 
efibrt  to  prepare  better  teachers  will  produce  some  eflfect,  is  shown 
by  facts  analogous  to  those  stated  in  connection  with  the  Seminary 
at  Andover.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  where 
lectures  on  teaching  have  been  delivered,  the  Superintendent  states, 
that  the  people  have  been  willing  to  pay  ,^3  more  than  usual  per 
month,  for  well  qualified  instructors. 

It  appears  that  this  liberal  state  also  provides  books  for  all  the 
indigent  members  of  Union  College  ;  and  assisted  73  young  men 
in  that  mstitution,  during  the  year  1833. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  RETURNS. 

Thk  first  efiects  of  the  proposition  for  a  school  iund  in  Massa^ 
cfausetts,  give  cheerin]^  indications  of  its  ultimate  results.  Circu- 
hrs  have  been  annually  addressed,  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  to 
every  town  in  the  state,  in  which  tlie  Secretary  called  for  aa 
account  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  in  answer  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tioDS.  It  was  hoped  that  in  this  manner,  infonnation  would  be 
ooUected,  which  would  enable  the  Legislature  to  judge  of  the  con- 
(fition  of  public  instruction  in  the  Conimonwealtli,  and  of  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  its  improvement.  But  returns  were  not 
received  from  more  tlian  one  third  of  tlie  towns  in  the  state,  and 
these  to  a  great  extent,  imperfect ;  and  it  was  found  indispensable 
that  public  interest  should  be  excited  on  the  subject,  by  some  oJSfer 
of  legislative  aid. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  school  fund  was  estab* 
fished,  and  before  determining  tlie  mode  of  distribution,  it  was 
resolved  to  demand  again  an  account  of  tlie  state  of  schools,  w  ith 
the  condition  annexed,  that  the  districts  from  which  no  return 
should  be  received,  should  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  first  appli- 
cation of  the  fund.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  returns  have 
been  received  from  261  out  of  305  to^ns,  leaving  only  forty-four 
not  reported.  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  tlie  Secretary 
of  State,  for  an  abstract  of  these  returns  in  33  folio  pages,  which 
presents  a  verj'  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  schools,  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  instnictors,  amount  of  wages,  expenses  and 
fiinds,  books  in  use,  fcc,  &:c.  The  following  is  the  summary  of 
the  returns,  as  given  by  the  Secretary.  We  have  added  ^  few 
hems,  enclosed  in  brackets. 


Rmaber  of  town*  ftom  which  leturni 

have  he«n  receired, 
9rbocI  District*, 
Male  children  attf^ndinx  school  from 

4  to  It>  Toari  of  a^, 
^mle  cfiihken  attending  •cho<4 
4  <o  16  ymn  of  ife, 


(ToUl  in  361  towns,) 
(Whole  Dumber  of  children  in  Ma»- 

■achiuettfl,  from  5  to  15) 
Over  16  and  uoder  31,  WMhIo  t# 

road  aod  write, 
Male  la«lnictor«. 
Female  In«tructor«, 
Diftrida  with  local  foods. 


961 

67,409 

63,798 

131,917 

138,539 

168 

i,9»;7 

9,3i» 
71 


Amonnl  raited  %j  Tax  to  rappoi* 

9choolf,  f310,178«8r 

— —  by  contribution  to  lopport 

tcboold,  tl5,14i;B 


(Total  paid  for  Common  Schoob ,) 

»l>,a90,15 

Arerajre  anM>uut  paid  Sot  inalrae- 

tion  in  each  district. 

$144,79 

Arera^  for  each  papil. 

8,47 

Averaj^  number  of  scholars  at- 

tend inf  AeadoBues  and  Piivata 

Sc  hoots, 

94,749 

Estimateii  amount  paid  for  toitSoa 

in  Acadcmios,  4x., 

«9T6,57&,75 

(Total  paid  for  instraetioQ,) 


t601«886,» 


Numerous  points  of  enquiry  were  embraced  in  the  returns, 
principally  concerning  the  organization  and  condition  of  the  schools, 
which  could  not  easily  be  condensed.  Other  particulars  have  been 
stated  so  variously  and  imperfectly,  that  a  summary  would  probaUy 
P)ii»lead,     We  regret  especially,  that  the  wages  of  teachers  could 
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not  be '  ascertamed  more  definitely,  but  we  are  9CXTy  to  see  that 
while  the  highest  average  wages  in  the  large  towns  amount  to 
30  dollars,  the  lowest  are  sometimes  as  small  as  five,  four,  and 
even  three  doDars  per  month.  The  whole  amount  paid  ht  the 
support  of  the  common  schoob,  appears  to  be  $325,320,15.  This 
sum  divided  among  2251  school  dbtricts  amounts  to  $  144,59^ 
which  is  contributed  by  the  people,  for  the  instruction  of  each 
dbtrict,  or  double  the  amount  paid  for  eadi  district  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  It  is  highly  honorable  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts that  without  any  of  the  excitement  prodnced  by  a  fund,  they 
should  have  contributed  thus  liberaOy ;  and  we  hope  that  nothing 
will  be  done  to  paralyze  this  generous  spirit,  or  to  induce  the 
belief  that  tliese  elBbrts  are  um-easonable,  or  the  present  tax 
oppressive.  We  rejoice  in  it  especially  as  an  evidence,  that  the 
mnd  appropriated  need  not  he  employed  to  tupport  our  schaolSf 
but  that  it  may  be,  and  ought  to  oe  employed  m  improwi^  the 
Hate  of  educationj  in  rendering  it  more  thorough  and  complete^ 
in  elevating  the  character  of  our  teachers,  and  in  extending  the 
iene/!^  of  higher  schooU  to  the  deserving  of  all  classes. 

This  state  will  only  yield  to  the  voice  of  experience,  if  she 
lefiises  entirely  to  make  any  appropriation  of  this  fiind,  which 
shall  diminbh  the  amount  now  contributed  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  resolve  to  appropriate  it ; 

1.  To  aid  dbtricts,  where  it  b  necessary,  in  providing  better 
idiool  houses,  in  paying  a  more  liberal  compensation  to  teachers, 
and  in  providing  a  library,  or  globes,  maps  and  other  instruments 
of  instruction,  which  cannot  be  procured  without  thb  aid. 

2.  In  establbhmgyree  high  schools,  and  classical  schools  on  the 
plan  of  those  in  Boston ;  in  which  pupils  of  talent  and  merit  can 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  higher  branches. 

3.  To  assist  in  the  organization  of  primary  schoob,  wherever 
they  are  deemed  expedient  or  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  their 
proper  regulation. 

4.  To  establbh  one  or  more  institutions  for  the  education  cS 
teachers  for  our  common  schools,  or  to  endow  scholarships  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  Academies,  or  other  institutions,  in  which  a  suitable 
course  of  instruction  shall  be  given. 

5.  To  secure  the  proper  application  of  thb  fimd,  by  employing 
a  General  Superintendent,  and  County  Commissioners  for  schoob, 
who  shall  receive  a  compensation  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
devote  the  time  and  attention  requbite  for  watching  over  the  most 
important  concern  of  the  state — the  intelligence  and  character  of 
its  rising  citizens. 

In  regard  to  the*  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  devoted  to 
thb  object,  the  remaiKS  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  Missouri 
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veD  deserre  attendon — ^  Tie  desultory  and  imperfect  repcnrts  of 
srreral  hundred  scattered  individuals,  can  never  give  a  complete 
rieir  of  the  defects  of  our  schools,  or  the  best  mode  of  remedy- 
in;  them.  Hence,  one  man  familiar  ^ith  the  subject  should 
inveise  the  whole  ground,  discover  its  actual  state,  compare  dif- 
fcient  schools  under  difierent  influences,  ascertain  the  oricnn  of  the 
apathy  and  neglect  so  pre\'alent,  and  the  measures,  which  would 
be  at  once  eflectual  and  acceptable.  The  energies  of  a  single, 
veD-balanced  mind  should  be  employed  in  collecting  and  combin- 
mi  materiab,  which  shall  give  greater  force  and  efl^iency  to  the 


In  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  committee  or 
inspectors  of  a  district,  can  never  be  expected  to  gi^-e  evidence  of 
tiMf  own  neglects  or  feults.  How  different  would  have  been  the 
accounts  of  some  o(  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  had  they  been 
faooded  on  the  repeats  of  Sheri£  and  Selectmen,  scattered  over 
die  state,  instead  of  the  personal,  thorough  examination  of  disin- 
terested men,  fanuliar  with  the  subject !  And  if  Massachusetts 
deaned  it  woith  while  to  employ  mdi\'iduals  at  a  considerable 
expense,  to  examine  the  condition  of  her  prisoners,  and  the  rocks 
of  her  soil,  shall  she  hesitate  to  incur  an  equal  expense,  to  employ 
Bspectors  as  skilful,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  wants 
of  her  children  J  We  hope  at  least  that  ample  time  will  be 
alkmed  for  maturing  the  be^t  system,  and  for  renK>ving  any  preju- 
ifices  which  may  oppose  its  adoption.  To  legblate  in  haste,  on 
such  a  subject,  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the 
sate. 


MISCELLANY. 


Essex  COVKTT  TbACBKRS'  AsBOCIATIOir. 

We  regard  aasociations  of  teachers  as  among  the  most  important 
means  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  of  promot- 
ing improvements  in  education  ;  and  we  regret  that  we  do  not  receive 
more  frequent  notices  of  them.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Easex  Countj  Association,  Maaa^  for  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
iags,  which  reached  us,  unfortunately,  too  late  for  our  last  number.  The 
fflfc  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Topsfield,  on  the  98th  and  99th  of 
Hofvember,  and  waa  attended  by  three  hundred  personsi  aD  fteUng 
^mgij  iBierested  in  tiw  eante  of  education;  and  most  of  tliem  actuary 
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engaged  as  teachers  or  on  school  committees.  Lectures  of  a  highly  practi* 
cal  character  were  delivered  on  the  following  subjects.  1.  Teaching 
Beading,  Spelling  and  Defining.  2.  A  Reform  in  Education.  3.  €re- 
ologj  and  Mineralogy,  with  specimens,  having  particular  reference  to 
our  own  country.  4.  On  the  defects  in  our  common  school  system. 
5.  On  Extremes  in  Education.  Each  lecture  was  followed  by  a  discus 
sion.  This  Association  desires  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  other 
similar  associations,  whose  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  President,  or  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf, 
of  Salem,  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  Society  has  a  depository  of 
School  Books,  Apparatus,  and  Specimens  in  Natural  History,  at  Tops- 
field,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pike,  contributions  to  which,  will  be 
of  course,  acceptable  as  well  as  useful.  We  hope  that  the  suggestions 
in  the  report,  that  the  *  Annals  of  Education*  should  be  furnished  with 
official  accounts  of  these  meetings,  may  »€>t  be  without  influence.  We 
hope  for  a  history  of  that  in  Essex  County. 

Examination  of  Teachers  in  Ohio. 

Ohio  has  taken  an  important  step  for  the  improvement  of  her  schools. 
By  a  clause  in  the  new  school  law,  a  board  of  five  school  examiners  is 
appointed  for  every  county,  who  are  to  examine  puUicly  all  male  candi* 
dates  for  the  office  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  each  month.  They  are  in  no  case  to  grant  a  certificate  unless  the  ap- 
plicant sustains  a  good  moral  character,  and  is  qualified  to  teach  the 
elementary  branches.  Certificates  are  valid  only  for  two  years,  the 
term  of  office  of  the  examiners.  One  school  examiner  is  appointed  by 
this  board  in  each  township,  for  the  examination  of  female  teachers. 

Proposed  School  Ststem  in  Missouri. 

The  School  Commissioners  of  Missouri  have  reported,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  establish  a  permanent  school  fund;  to  be  formed  by  the  sale  of 
reserved  school  lands,  and  by  a  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  free  white 
male  in  the  State  for  one  year.  The  tax,  they  remark,  will  immediately 
produce  forty  thousand  dollars, — the  land,  ultimately,  one  million  ^re 
hundred  thousand.  They  also  propose  a  division  of  the  State  into 
school  districts,  the  appointment  of  district  and  county  commissioners, 
(the  last  being  ex  officio,  inspectors  or  examiners  of  teachers,)  and  of  a 
general  Superintendent  of  schools.  They  also  urge  the  establishment  of 
a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Proposed  Remedies  for  Intemperance. 

The  select  committee  of  the  English  Parliament  on  dninkennesB, 
among  other  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  intemperance,  propose 
the  establishment  of  Temperance  Societies,  the  provision  of  public  gar- 
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and  ■iiiul>ie  places  for  athletic  exercises  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
txclusion  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  the  removal  of  all  Uxes  on  knowl' 
edge,  and  m  moHonal  system  of  edueaiion^  in  which  this  should  have  a  dis- 
tinct place  as  a  topic  of  instruction. 

Musical  Lecturk  and  Exhibitioxis. 

It  is  pleasant  to  trace  the  Professors  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music 
in  their  course  of  actiTity,  and  to  see  the  result  in  the  increased  interest 
•f  the  community  in  vocal  music. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  the  Church  in  Brattle  street,  Bos- 
ton, a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Mason,  on  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating vocal  music,  the  errors  and  defects  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  per- 
fiinning  sacred  music,  the  various  kinds  of  music,  and  the  style  adapted 
ID  diflerent  subjects  and  occasions,  and  the  proper  mode  of  employing  a 
choir. 

Tliese  principles  were  illustrated  by  the  execution  of  pieces  of  music 
sf  various  characters,  by  the  choir  of  the  Academy.  The  performances 
were  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  They  were  listened  to  with  deep 
^Mterest  by  a  large  audience,  and  a  copy  of  the  lecture  was  requested  for 
pabtication.  As  the  result  of  this  evening,  measures  were  immediately 
taken,  and  a  subscription  commenced,  for  organizing  a  regular  choir  in 
this  ancient  church,  (still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  revolutionary'  struggle,) 
ID  be  Ibmied  of  volunteers  from  among  the  members  of  the  congregation. 

A  specimen  of  mu!«ical  pertbmiances  was  alsM)  given  recently  by  the 
fnpiis  of  Mr.  Fowle's  school,  in  Bo:*ton,  who  have  learned  mu^ic  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Mason.  It  excited  much  interest,  and  gave  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  practicability'  and  benetits  of  combining  musical  instruction 
wich  the  ordiuarv  branches  of  education.  A  similar  exhibition  took 
place  ai  the  school  of  3Lr.  Thayer,  of  which  we  have  been  favored  with 
the  following  account. 

'1  attended,  a  few  weeks  since,  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Thayer.  Chauncy  Hall  School,  and  was  much  gratified  to  see  how  promi- 
■ent  a  part  was  held  by  the'  exercises  in  Vocal  Music.  In  the  addreaa 
€it  the  teacher  which  preceded  the  exhibition,  the  strongest  testimony 
was  given  to  the  value  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  as  a  grateful  relief 
from  graver  studies,  as  an  intellectual  exerrise  in  itself^  and  as  a  source 
mf  the  happiest  moral  influenccsL  I  was  delighted  with  the  proficiency 
af  tlie  papik.  and  with  the  interest  with  which  these  performances  were  re- 
garded by  the  auditors.  The  aptitude  displayed  by  the  scholars  in  tbeae 
cjcwisKS  couid  leave  no  doubt  of  their  success  in  their  other  stodaeaL 
Tbe  exhibitioRs  consisted  of  declamaiioDs,  some  of  which  were  of  origi- 
■al  pieces;,  and  others,  translations  from  and  into  the  French,  Latin  and 
Greek  langnagesL  The  musical  exercises  were  interspersed,  and  coo- 
of  juT^ile  hyaniy  conveyiof  fenenlly  aooie  vahiable  oMral 
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South  Caeolina  CoLLEex. 

Among  the  various  experiments  tried  in  our  country,  the  attempt 
made  in  South  Carolina,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  college,  from  which 
Christian  influence  should  be  in  a  great  measure  excluded  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  President.  The  number  of  students  has  declined  from  one 
hundred  and  fiAy  to  fifly.  The  fine  college  buildings  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  ha?e  fallen,  in  the  language  of  the  Governor,  into  <a 
ruinous  condition,*  and  the  institution,  into  *  a  deplorable  state  of  decay 
and  disrepute.'  He  announces  to  the  Legislature  from  authority  derived 
from  every  quarter  of  the  State,  *  that  the  faculty  of  the  College  have 
become  so  generally  obnoxious  to  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  score  of  the 
supposed  religious  heresies  of  some  of  them,  and  of  the  relaxation  of 
moral  and  general  discipline,  and  have  so  irrevocably  lost  the  public  con- 
fidence, as  suitable  persons  to  guard  the  morals  and  mould  the  opinions 
of  the  rising  generation,  as  to  render  a  radical  reform,  and  thorough  reor- 
ganization of  the  institution,  a  measure  of  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
only  practicable  means  of  reviving  its  prosperity,  and  extending  its  useful- 
ness.' The  only  <  supposed  religious  heresy,'  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  was  the  denial  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  officers  have 
been  requested  to  resign ;  several  new  professors  have  been  appointed ; 
tutors  are  to  be  dispensed  with ;  and  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees  has  been 
chosen  to  revise  the  laws,  and  reorganize  the  institution,  which  was  to  be 
opened  during  the  last  month.  It  has  been  intimated  that  a  gentleman 
distinguished  in  military  and  fiolitical  life  will  be  appointed  to  the  Prari- 
dency.  We  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  not  hazard  the  reputation  he  hm 
gained,  by  attempting  a  new  and  delicate  task,  requiring  qualifications  so 
different  from  those  of  a  statesman  or  a  military  officer. 

Schools  in  Africa. 

A  female  society  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  contributed  $1505*85, 
for  the  support  of  schools  in  Africa;  and  have  sent  two  teachers,  both 
liberally  educated,  to  the  colony  of  Liberia ;  another  fine  example  of 
female  energy  in  good  objects. 

Noble  Libehalitt. 

.  Fifteen  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  find  the  venerable  Ste* 
phen  Van  Rensselaer,  have  contributed  $1000  each,  to  support  the  pre« 
which  is  enii»loyed  in  circulating  publications  on  Temperance.  Are  there 
no  kindred  spirits,  who  will  devote  an  equal  sum  for  preparing  a  million 
of  children,  now  in  ignorance,  to  rtad  these  publications  ? 

Amxeican  School  Societt. 


The  offieers  of  this  Society  have  been  hitherto  employed  in  seeking 
ibr  sn  agent  of  the  proper  character,  to  commence  the  greet  work  t» 
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wUeh  tbey  an  devoted,  and  which  reqairee  the  oodivided  attention  of 
Me  wiM>  ondentanda  and  feeb  ka  importance.  They  hope  aoon  to  ob- 
Mia  one;  and  in  the  mean  tinie»  aolicit  inlonnation  end  aid  finom  the 
iMidB  of  the  caoae. 

Tkachiro  thk  Ditmb  to  Spbam. 

A  paragraph  haa  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  newepapera,  annonne- 
i^g  na  an  aaioniahiog  novehy,  that  the  Abbe  Jaroet  of  Normandy  *  haa 
■ccaeded  in  teaching  a  perron  to  speak  who  has  been  deaf  from  hia 
■liTity!*  This  novelty  ia  now  of  350  yeara  atanding.  Pedro  Ponce 
JBMiaiHid  lour  deaf  mntea  in  Spain  to  write  and  s|ieak  in  1570,  and 
Jate  fiooet  pnbliahed  the  method  in  1600.  In  1659,  Dra.  Holder  and 
Wafia  anceeeded  ia  the  aame  difficult  task  in  England ;  and  it  has  ever 
amee  been  a  regwUar  hnuuk  of  ineirueiion  in  that  country.  The  tonea  of 
te  voiea  in  aoch  penons^  have  alwaya  been  *aingular/  and  generally 
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By  tha  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  relatiTe  to  the 
don  of  the  Governor  respecting  an  institution  lor  the  edu« 
of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  it  appears  that  there  are,  out  of  a  popula- 
iIm  of  thirteen  million  aoula  in  the  United  States,  6900  deaf  and  durob^ 
Haiiaiepty  It  ia  aaid,  to  about  the  same  proportion  in  Europe.  Out  of 
SDQyOOO  aoub  in  Georgia,  there  are  140  deaf  and  dumb ;  one  half  are 
The  committee  recommend  the  same  to  be  educated  at  the 
at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia,  and  that  $9000  be  appropriated 
ftr  tbe  exponas  thereof  limiting  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  the  ben- 
dk,  to  auch  as  are  between  the  agea  of  12  and  20.  They  alao  recom* 
Coagreaa  to  grant  a  township  of  land  for  this  purpose  to  each 
;  and  recommend  the  State  of  Georgia  to  contribute  $10,000  for  the 
of  auch  an  institution  by  the  Southern  States. 
We  aiaa  learn,  that  in  consequence  of  a  recent  visit  by  Mr.  Weld  of  tha 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  the  exhibition  of  aeveral  of  his  pu- 
proviaion  baa  been  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  mutea  of  S. 
at  that  Inatitutioii. 


UmvEEsmr  or  Perrstlvahia. 

fiu:ulty,  or  fiicuhy  of  arts,  of  the  university  of  Penn* 
afhaaia  has  been  reorganized,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Ludlow 
as  pfovoat,  and  all  its  offices  filled.  The  provost  was  recently  inaugo- 
■saed,  and  delivered  an  addresa  to  a  large  aasembly,  comprising  the  stu- 
ptoftaanrs  and  tniateea  of  the  university,  the  city  authoritiea^ 
la  legialaturey  and  the  jud^ea  of  the  United  Qti)taa 


M  Changt  of  Opimon  in  France. 

Stkubbntillb  Feualb  Skmiraet. 

The  principal  of  this  institation  requests  us  to  correct  ao  error  into 
which  we  were  led  by  the  catalogue,  and  to  state  that  only  eight  out  of 
twelve  officers  are  actually  employed  in  instmetion^  or  one  to  every 
twelve  piipilii.  We  shall  rejoice  when  all  the  high  schools  of  our  coun- 
try make  as  liberal  provision  as  this. 

Change  of  Public  Orixfioir  itr  Fraicce. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  the  <  Declaration  of  mental  independence,* 
by  which  Robert  Owen  attempted  to  disgrace  our  country — that  prop- 
erty, marriage  and  religion  were  the  great  curses  of  society— o^ginated 
with  the  revolution  in  Fnince,  and  has  rarely  been  publicly  avowed  in  any 
other  country.  Many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  religion,  especiallyi 
was  driven  with  contempt,  from  literary  society  and  literary  institutions 
in  France.  The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  the  following  extracts 
will  show  the  opinion  of  Frenchmen  as  to  the  resulL 

At  a  meeting  of  about  two  hundred  scientific  and  literary  persons, 
lately  held  at  Poitiers  in  France,  various  questions  of  importance  were 
discussed,  and  the  following  resolution,  among  others,  was  adopted : 

'The  Scientific  Congress  of  France,  sitting  at  Poitiers,  feels  it  its  duty 
to  declare  the  disgust  it  has  felt,  at  the  immorality  which  degrades  many 
of  the  literary  productions  of  the  present  day.  It  expresses  its  hope  that 
in  future,  autiiors,  to  whatever  school  they  may  belong,  will  not  depart 
from  those  rules  which  are  established  by  good  sense  and  propriety.  It 
calls  upon  every  man,  who  believes  that  the  fine  arts  and  literature  ought 
to  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  to  concur  with  it  in  en- 
deavoring to  effect  a  reform  of  this  evil.' 

Victor  Cousin,  who  was  employed  by  the  Government  to  examine  the 
schools  of  Europe,  says — 

<  Religion  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  basis  of  popular 
education.  I  know  something  of  Europe,  and  never  have  I  seen  good 
schools  where  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  was  wanting.  Primary  in- 
struction flourishes  in  three  countries,  Holland,  Scotland  and  (Germany ; 
in  all  it  is  profoundly  religious.  It  is  said  to  be  so  in  America.  The 
little  popular  instruction  I  ever  found  in  Italy  came  from  the  priests.  In 
France,  with  few  exceptions,  our  best  schools  for  the  poor  are  those  of 
the  Frtres  dt  la  doctrine  Chretienne^  (Brothers  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine.') 

M.  Guizot,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  his  address  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  schools,  or  Teachers'  Semiuaries,  now  amounting 
to  1944,  thus  speaks  : 

*  Among  the  objects  of  instruction,  there  is  one  which  demands  from 
me  particular  notice ;  or  rather,  the  law  itself,  in  placinjB;  it  at  the  liead  of 
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dl  odien^  has  committed  it  especially  to  our  zeal ;  I  mean  aioraZ  amd 
ptmu  tRjfnKfMN.  It  is  abeolutely  necessnry  that  popular  instnictioii 
ikoakl  not  be  addressed  to  the  understanding  only ;  it  must  embrace  the 
whole  soqI,  and  especially  most  It  awaken  that  moral  conscience,  which 
SBfbc  to  be  elevated  and  strengthened,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is 
iereloped.' 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Tooth's  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D., 
Aathor  of  Elements  of  Mineralogy,  dLc.  Boston :  William  Peirce. 
18S4.     Sq.  I8mo.  pp.  244. 

We  have  found  the  books  which  Dr.  Comstock  has  prepared  for  adults, 
fnerally  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  remarkably  simple  in  their 
ttjie  and  illustrations;  We  were  therefore  prepared  to  receive  the  work 
kibre  us  with  pleasure,  especially  as  it  was  noticed  in  more  than  one 
aewspaper,  in  terms  of  high  commendation ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  our 
cipectations  were  disappointed.  In  our  opiuion,  the  Author  has  not 
adapted  his  style  to  the  capacities  of  the  younger  classes  in  schools.  An 
iliridgroent,  ss  this  in  effect  is,  is  even  more  difficult  of  comprehension 
tktn  the  original  work,  if  the  same  style  is  retained.  As  a  test  of  the 
cnnectness  of  our  opinion,  let  the  following  sentences  be  read  to  a  child- 

In  the  seventh  parairraph  of  the  Iwok,  we  find  it  stated: — 'Gravity  or 

weight  is  a  natural  |H)wer,  and  a  universal  law  of  its  operation  is  to  bring 

afl  elevated  bodies  towards  the  earth.'    We  should  rather  explain  the 

term  than  the  definition.   The  account  offigure — *  Figurt  or  form,  relates 

to  the  shape  of  a  solid.     It  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  extension,' 

4c. — seems  to  us  equally  ol)scure  to  the  mind  of  a  child.    The  account 

of  the  human  posture  begins  thus  :  '  A  bo4ly,  we  have  seen,  is  tottering  in 

proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude  and  a  narrow  base — but  it  is  the  noble 

prerogative  of  man  to  lie  able  to  support  his  towering  frame  with  great 

firnmess,  though  his  base  is  narrow,  and  he  is  subject  to  constant  change 

of  attitudes.'    Instead  of  using  the  simple  phrase— ;/<>r  fAe  »ame  rtoMm-— 

the  child   is  told, — *the  same  principle  is  involved;^ — instead  of  simple 

Saxon  words,  like  house,  buildings  opening,  we  find  '  edifice,    '  slructurt^^ 

^mpertureJ 

We  still  meet  in  this  work,  however,  with  the  happy  illustrations  and 
the  applications  to  common  life,  and  familiar  plienomt*na,  which  give 
peealiar  interest  to  Dr.  Comstock's  books.  The  defects  of  style  arise 
io  pait,  from  the  attempt  to  teach  philosophical  truths  which  cannot  easily 
be  ezprsased  in  simple  language,  or  received  by  the  minds  of  the  young. 
If  the  Author  could  select  from  the  mass  of  knowledge  he  has  presented, 
Ibrget  the  technics  of  seieiice,  so  fiir  as  to  adapt  his  language  to  the 
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capacity  of  childreDi  we  believe  this  could  be  rendered  a  yery  uaeftil 
book 

A  Radical  or  Analytical  Expositor  :  designed  to  convey  a  specific 
idea  of  the  signification  of  words,  by  tracing  them  to  their  roots,  and 
in  combining  derivation  with  definition.  With  some  Rules  for  the 
formation  of  derivations,  and  a  number  of  useful  synonymes.  By 
Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  Author  of  '  Mother's  Manual,'  <  Moral  Culture  ; ' 
&c.  Philadelphia  :  Marshall,  Clark  6l  Co.  Providence  :  Marshall, 
Brown  6l  Co.  Boston :  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Co.  1834.  18mo. 
pp.  142. 

The  title  of  this  work  fully  explains  its  character,  and  will  satisfy  any 
one  of  its  usefulness  as  an  instrumeDt  in  tlie  study  of  language.  It  ia 
prepared  by  a  gentleman  who  has  studied  the  human  mind,  as  well  as 
our  language ;  and  who  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  apply  his  knowledge 
to  the  practical  purposes  of  education.  We  have  met  with  some  errors 
in  looking  through  it,  but  we  consider  it  a  valuable  book,  not  only  to 
the  young,  but  to  adults  who  have  not  studied  other  languages,  and  to 
those  who  have  forgotten  them. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  by  Daniel  Perley,  M.  D. 
Andover  :  Gould  6l  Newman.     1834.     18mo.  pp.  79. 

This  book  appears  to  be  the  production  of  a  philosophic  mind  and  con- 
tains some  excellences.  The  first  definition,  *  English  Grammar  is  a 
description  of  the  English  language,'  is  a  refreshing  example  of  origi* 
nality,  in  opening  a  work  on  this  subject.  We  think,  however,  the  con- 
densed and  scientific  style  will  still  leave  children  perplexed,  on  this 
abstract  suhject ;  the  want  of  numerous  familiar  examples,  with  the  mul- 
titude of  rules  and  notes,  will  increase  their  difficulties.  Teachers  will 
find  useful  hints  for  their  own  guidance. 


In  a  previoat  article,  (p.  84.)  ii  was  observed  that  '  religious  zeal,  too  frequently  f  (as 
we  intended  to  sajr)  cannot  discern  anything  to  awaken  its  interest '  in  plans  for  promot- 
ing mere  elemefdary  education.  It  has  been  among  the  most  painful  discouragements  we 
have  met,  to  find  men  whose  hearts  and  hands  were  open  for  every  other  good  object 
turning  a  deaf  ear  or  a  cold  look  upon  everything  intended  to  promote  or  difluse cmmnoit 
knowUdget  and  seeming  to  forget,  that  imperfect  instruction  even  in  the  elements  of  lan- 
guage, would  obstruct  every  efibrt  to  improve  men  by  books  or  by  discourses.  Wa 
ought  to  add,  that  our  present  number  furnishes  encouragcmrnt  on  this  subject;  for  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover  and  the  Ladies'  Associations  of  Illinois  owe  their  origia 
to  religious  benevolence. 

In  reply  (o  a  correspondent,  we  would  stale,  that  each  of  the  lectures  on  Education, 
Science,  Agriculture,  Political  Economy,  &c.,  described  in  our  number  for  August  last, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  separate  premium  under  (he  benevolent  gift  of  a  friend  of  educatioa 
in  New  York ;  but  that  the  whole  must  be  comprised  in  360  pages  ISmo,  io  order  to  foim 
a  book  suitable  to  be  read  to  common  schools. 


AMERICAN 


ANNALS    OF    EDUCATION 


AND   INSTRUCTION. 


MARCH,    1835. 


HARVAKO  UiNn'ERSITY. 

'  Thk  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  men  who  understood 
ud  felt  the  importance  of  education.  While  as  a  body  thej  were 
veil  instructed,  many  individuals  among  them  came  stored  with 
the  various  learning  of  the  Endish  Universities. — Scarcely,  there- 
bre,  had  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  Mew  England  subdued  a  few  spots 
in  the  wilderness,  where  tliey  had  sought  shelter  from  persecution, 
u  hen  their  solicitude  to  transmit  to  future  generations  the  benefits 
of  learning,  impelled  tliem,  while  yet  struggling  with  many  and 
great  difficulties,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  providing  here  for  such 
an  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  as  was  to  be  obtained 
in  Europe ;  justly  regarding  an  establishment  for  that  purpose  as  an 
essential  p^  of  the  fabric  of  civil  and  religious  order,  which 
they  were  employed  in  constructing,  and  which,  with  some  modi- 
fication, now  happily  stands  so  noble  a  monument  of  their  energy 
of  character,  of  their  love  of  well  regulated  liberty,  of  their  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  piety.'  * 

Such  is  the  simple  explanation  with  which  the  historian  of 
Harvard  Umversity  introduces  the  account  of  tlie  first  efforts  of  our 
Others,  in  opening  fountains  of  knowledge,  beside  the  tree  of 
liberty.  Such  were  the  men  who  founded  a  system  of  free  schoob, 
wliich  brings  home  to  every  inhabitant  of  New  England  the  ele* 

*Peirce*i  History  of  HarTard  UniTenity. 
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ments  of  knowledge ;  and  such  is  the  evidence,  that  those  who  are 
well  taught  desire  to  maintain  an  aristocracy  of  their  own,  by 
keeping  the  mass  in  ignorance ! 

We  observed  in  our  last  number,  that  Harvard  Univernfy  was 
the  first  established  in  our  countiy,  and  that  we  deferred  a  sketch 
of  its  history,  only  because  we  could  not  procure  an  engraving  in 
time  to  preserve  chronological  order.  We  now  present  one,  not 
merely  as  an  ornament  to  our  work,  but  because  it  is  gratifying  to 
us,  and  we  presume  will  be  to  our  readers,  to  have  some  locality 
with  which  our  conceptions  of  an  institution,  and  the  intelligence 
we  receive  concerning  it,  may  be  associated. 

It  was  only  in  1636,  six  yeart  after  the  Jirst  settlement  of 
BostoUy  that  the  General  Court,  or  Ix?gisl&ture,  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  devoted  four  hundred  |K)unds,  (a  sum  equal  to 
the  entire  taxes  of  the  colony  for  a  year,)  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college  at  Newtown,  whicli  two  years  after  received  the  name  of 
Cambridge,  in  remembrdpcc  of  the  Alma  Mater  of  many  of  the 

Erincipal  colonists.  A  generous  bequest  from  tlie  Rev.  John* 
[arvard,  of  his  library,  and  half  of  his  estate,  led  the  Overseers  to 
give  his  name  to  tlic  College ;  and  the  extension  of  tlie  courses 
of  study  has  led  to  the  title  of  *  Harvard  University.' 

In  1638,  the  regular  course  of  academical  studies  seems  to  have 
commenced.  A  preparatory  Granmiar  School  was  soon  opened  ; 
and  the  first  printing  press  on  this  continent,  norili  of  Mexico,  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  college  in  1639.  Tiiis  press 
acquired  much  celebrity  for  the  number  of  works  it  issued, 
and  especially  for  printinu^  the  first  books  in  the  native  language 
of  our  Indians,  the  translations  of  the  apostolic  Eliot ;  and  in  later 
days,  it  has  furnished  some  of  the  most  valuable  editions  of  clas- 
sical and  standard  works. 

The  first  commencement  took  place  on  the  second  of  August, 
1642,  at  which  nine  vounij  men  received  the  dcjjree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  It  was  celebrated,  like  those  of  Yale  College,  by 
orations  in  I^atin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  English.  The 
General  Court  appointed  a  large  board  of  Overseers  to  manage  the 
College ;  but  subsequently  «!:ave  the  immediate  direction  to  a  smaller 
body,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  with  full  executive 
powers,  who  were  rcsponsil)le  to  the  Overseers  for  their  exercise. 
Contributions  were  made  in  books  and  money,  small  in  appa- 
rent amount,  but  of  «rrnat  value  in  those  days — some  even  of 
*  shUlinj^fi ; ' — ^but,  as  Mr.  Pcirce  well  remarks,  *  They  were  contri- 
butions from  the  "  res  anscusta  (fomi,^^  from  pious,  virtuous,  en- 
lightened penury,  to  the  noblest  of  causes — the  advancement  of 
education.'  A  tithe  of  this  liboraJity  througl-out  the  coniinunity, 
proportioned  to  our  present  wealth,  would  leave  no  *  struggling  * 
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iKtkntiQDS — no  neglected  joang  men  pining  ibr  the  cup  of  knowl- 
cdse,  which,  Tantalus  like,  they  are  only  allowed  to  touch  with 
ifaen*  tips. 

In  1665,  a  brick  building  ^-as  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
society  ibr  propagating  the  Gospel,  for  the  reception  of  twenty 
Indian  pupQs,  and  called  the  Indian  College ;  but  so  little  success 
attended  the  efforts  for  their  education,  that  it  was  soon  occupied 
li  a  printing  office. 

In  1677,  a  ne^-  brick  builcfing  was  erected  in  place  of  the  first 
small  and  decayed  college,  but  bearing  still  the  name  of  Har\'ard 
Hall.  This  was  burned  in  1764,  with  the  entire  librar}'  and  appa- 
ntus :  but  by  a  vote  of  tlie  Legislature,  provision  was  made  for 
lebuilding  it,  in  two  days  after  its  destruction.  By  the  liberality 
of  individuals  whose  names  they  Itear,  the  first  Stoughton  Hall  was 
erected  in  1699 ;  and  in  1744,  Holden  Chapel — the  small  building 
lepresented  on  the  left  of  Harvard  Hall  in  the  engraving, — now  oc- 
cupied for  the  Anatomical  Museum,  Chemical  Laborator}-,  and 
Lecture  room.  In  17*^,  fiinds  were  furnished  by  the  state  for 
the  erection  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  which  is  seen  in  the  engraving 
cmposite  to  Har\'ard  Hall ;  and  in  1763  for  Hollis  Hall,  next  to 
Han-ard  on  the  left.  During  the  present  century,  the  increased 
iramber  of  students  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  erect  two  additional 
buildings  for  their  accommodation,  the  new  Stoughton  Hall,  in  the 
rear  of  Holden  Ciiapel,  and  Hoi  worthy  Hall  in  the  rear  of  this. 
Univentity  Hall,  a  <s])lendjd  buildinor  of  granite,  which  appears  in 
the  back  ground,  between  Massacliusetts  and  Har^'ard  HalL  was  ilie 
last  erected,  containing  a  Chapel,  Dining  Hall,  and  lecture  rooms.* 

Harvard  University  has  been  a  favored  cliild  of  prirate  as  \>-elI 
as  public  bounty,  from  its  infancy  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  here  the  succession  of  benefactions  of  various  kinds,  from 
the  state,  and  from  individuals  and  associations,  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  addition  to  the  liberal  donations  we  have  mentioned,  six  profes- 
sorships have  been  founded,  since  those  of  Hollis  and  Hancock,  by 
private  liberality  ;  valuable  donations  have  been  made  to  tlie  library 
and  apparatus :  and  numerous  bequests  liave  been  received,  among 
which  are  some  for  '  exhibitions,'  or  tlie  assistance  of  indi«rent  stu- 
dent<.  which  vield  an  income  of  f^  1  .^00  annuallv.  It  is  suthcient 
to  state,  that  the  propertv  vested  in  this  institution,  amounted  in 
1834,  to  $617,340  19,  of  which  $569,501 :33  is  actually  in  pos- 
session. Of  $1:20,000  of  tills  sura,  however,  the  University  b 
only  a  tmstee  for  purposes  not  connected  with  the  institution. 
The  income  of  $53,000  is  devoted  to  the  Theolof^ical  and  Law 
Schools ;  of  $  180,000,  to  the  payment  of  professors  in  the  Uterary 
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department;  $13,000  to  the  libraiy  and  accumulating  funds; 
and  $48,000,  the  legacy  of  the  late  Gov.  Gore,  remains  unappio- 
priated.  Deducting  these  sums,  $151,939  39  only  remains, 
whose  income  can  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  profenors,  (none 
of  whom  is  iiilly  provided  for  by  the  original  foundation,)  the  pay- 
ment of  tutors,  instructors  and  other  officers  of  the  University,  the 
increase  of  the  library  and  apparatus,  and  the  care  of  its  property. 

As  the  result  of  these  liberal  benefactions,  the  course  o^  instruo 
tion  has  been  oonstandy  extended  and  improved,  and  the  apparatus 
and  collections  belonging  to  a  literary  institution,  have  become  m(N% 
ample  than  in  most  other  colleges  in  our  country. 

In  1640,  the  onirse  of  studies  was  made  to  embrace  the  learn- 
ing  of  the  English  Colleges,  *  shaped  however,'  as  Mr.  Peirce 
reAiarks,  '  with  a  particular  view  to  the  object  which  our  ancestors 
had  most  at  heart,  the  supplying  of  the  churches  with  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  learned  and  able  ministers,  and  which  they 
have  taken  efiectual  care  to  preserve  from  oblivion,  by  tlie  motto, 
Christo  et  Ecclesia— on  the  college  seal.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Virgil,  Cicero's  Orations  and 
Offices,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a  little  of  Homer,  were  the  only 
classical  studies ;  Ward's  Mathematics,  Euclid,  and  Gravesand's 
Philosophy  were  the  only  scientific  books  ;  and  Ijatin  Compends 
of  Logic  and  Theology,  with  Watts  and  Locke,  completed  the 
course.  A  greater  amount  of  classical  knowledge  is  now  required 
for  admission  to  the  lowest  class,  together  with  a  knowledge  of 
Algebra.  Livy,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Xenophon,  Homer,  and  some  of 
the  Greek  tragedies,  are  added  to  the  list  of  classical  studies.  The 
Mathematical  course  includes  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus ;  and  many  additional  branches  are  taught  by  new  professors. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  the  instruction  of  the 
College  was  conducted  entirely  by  the  President,  the  Professors 
of  Divinity,  Mathematics,  and  Oriental  Languages,  and  four  tutors ; 
but  as  eariy  as  1766,  the  tutors  were  appointed,  each  to  a  distinct 
branch  of  study,  thus  rendering  them  in  effect,  temporary  pro- 
fessors. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century,  three  profes- 
sorships were  added ;  die  Erving  Professorship  of  Chemistiy  and 
Mineralogy,  the  Massachusetts  Professorship  of  Natural  History, 
founded  by  a  private  subscription,  and  the  Boylston  professorship 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  Since  that  period,  four  other  professor* 
ships  have  been  founded  by  indi^dual  donaticMis;  tlie  Alford 
professorship  of  Natural  Reli^on,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Po- 
litical ixK>nomy ;  the  Eliot  professorship  of  Greek  Latenture ;  the 
Smith  professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages,  and 
Modem  literature ;  and  the  Rumfoid  professorship  of  Sconce  ap« 
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jilied  to  the  Arts.  A  professor  of  Latin  has  also  been  appointed 
by  the  college.  £ach  of  the  professors  of  Mathematics,  of 
Rhetoric,  of  Latin>  and  of  Greek,  is  assisted  by  an  instructor ;  and 
the  professor  of  Modem  Lianguages,  by  four  instructors.  A  recent 
bequest  has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of 
HistoT}',  and  another  to  promote  iiistmction  in  ISatural  Histor}-. 
b  llie  year  1834,  the  Litenu-y  Faculty  of  the  University  consisted 
of  tlie  President,  ten  Profcs**ors,  and  an  equal  number  of  Tutors ; 
a  boanl  of  twentvone  oflicers,  must  of  them  residing;  at  Cam- 
bridge,  and  devoted  to  the  institution,  having  under  their  care  216 
students. 

To  assist  in  this  extended  course  of  instruction,  the  University 
is  provided  w  itli  a  library  of  -lO.OOO  volumes,  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  our  country,  and  probably  the  richest  in  the  world  in 
works  relating  to  America,  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  a 
philosopiiical  and  astronomical  apparatus  which  is  said  to  surpass 
my  other  in  the  United  States,  all  of  w  hich  are  de|K)sited  hi  the 
ancient  Harvanl  Hall.  They  are  esposed  to  innninent  danger  of 
t  second  condairration,  from  the  immediate  vicinitv  to  a  colle>!e 
building  in  '^'hich  thirtytwo  fires  are  kept,  in  the  rooms  of 
young  men ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  petition  of 
Lterary  men  of  all  sects  and  ])arties,  for  public  aid  in  providing  a 
secure  deposit  for  these  treasures  of  learning,  should  not  have 
been  irranted  bv  the  slate.  A  botanical  ^anleii.  a  fine  collection 
of  anatomical  pn^parations  and  nuxiels  in  wax,  and  an  ample 
chemical  apparatu<,  are  also  })rovi(ied,  for  instruction  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

In  17irf3,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  three  medical  professor- 
shi|)s,  and  in  1810,  the  institution  was  extended  to  Boston.  Since 
that  period,  three  other  professorsliijis  have  been  iulded,  funiishing 
a  complete  course  of  niedical  instniction,  in  a  distinct  and  ample 
building  erected  for  the  pur))ose  in  Boston.     It  is  very  judicii  usly 

Erovided,  tliat  the  ]>rofLssor  of  Anatomy  shall  give  twenty-five 
ictures  on  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  professor  of 
Medicine  seven  lectures  on  the  art  of  preserving  health,  to  tho 
students  of  the  literary  de^Hirtmcnt  at  Cambridge,  illustrated  by 
the  preparations  and  models  we  have  mentioned.  Every  institu- 
tion in  our  country  ought  to  have  such  a  j)rovision  for  giving  our 
young  men  a  know  ledge  of  their  own  frames ;  and  in  order  to  be 
made  most  useful,  it  should  be  given  before  the  student  has  be- 
come a  slave  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  collegians. 

In  1617,  a  I  jaw-  Si^hool  was  opened,  which  now  contains  about 
fifty  studenUi,  under  the  instructio(i  of  two  professors.  A  small 
but  very  neat  building  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  delivery 
of  lectures,  on  the  right  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  which  is  called 
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the  Dane  Law  School,  from  the  name  of  the  foimder.  It  contains 
a  law  library  of  more  than  3000  volumes. 

Since  the  year  1815,  a  Tlieological  School  has  been  estab' 
lished,  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of 
Unitarian  professors.  It  contains  26  students,  instructed  by  three 
professors,  (including  the  college  professor  of  Divinity,)  who  also 
conduct  the  religious  worship  of  the  University.  A  fine  building 
has  been  erected  for  this  institution,  at  a  short  distance  from  those 
of  the  academical  department. 

The  attempt  is  often  made,  to  represent  our  colleges  as  intended 
and  adapted  to  restrict  the  acquisitions  of  learning  to  the  children 
of  the  rich,  and  every  endov^inent  as  a  provision  for  sustaining 
the  ix>wer  of  an  aristocracy.  But  how  is  science  to  be  tauglit 
without  books  and  apparatus  ?  How,  on  the  present  plan,  are 
students  to  be  lodged  without  buildings ;  and  how  can  they  be  well- 
taught,  and  disciplined,  unless  the  ablest  men  are  secured  for  the 
puqjose,  by  a  remuneration  cnuivalent  to  that  which  they  would 
receive  in  other  employments  ?  The  truth  is,  every  student  in 
most  of  our  colleges  receives  instruction  at  less  than  its  actual 
cost,  and  every  endowment,  is  but  a  provision  for  diminishing  his 
expenses,  or  increasing  his  means  of  improvement.  Instead  of 
favoring  an  aristocracy,  the  obvious  effect  of  a  fund  is,  to  give  the 
indigent  a  better  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  highest  stations  in 
society  which  learning  can  secure  ;  and  such  has  been  their  effect 
in  numerous  instances. 

The  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  University  happily 
afford  decisive  evidence  on  lliis  point.  From  the  last  report,  it 
appears,  that  the  salaries  of  the  officers  in  the  literary  department 
only,  amount  to  $24,850  73,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the 
institution,  arising  from  the  care  and  repairs  of  the  buildings,  and 
other  charges  connected  with  the  accommodation  of  the  students, 
(not  including  board  or  purchases  of  any  kind,)  form  an  additional 
sum  of  $  1 1 ,853  43.  The  whole  amount  re»?eived  from  students 
to  meet  these  expenses,  is  stated  to  be  $20,954  63,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $  1 5,749  43  to  be  paid  from  the  income  of  the  funds, 
which  are  thus  employed  in  diminishing  the  expemts  of  the  stu^ 
dents.  If  to  this  sum,  we  add  the  interest  of  the  fimds  invested 
in  the  buildings,  library  and  apparatus, — all  which  are  indispensa* 
hie  to  the  students,  either  for  residence  or  instruction — ^we  shall 
find,  that  each  young  man  receives  twice  as  muck  from  the  institu* 
tion,  as  he  pays  for  his  lodging  and  tuition. 

We  wish  those  who  regard  a  college  as  a  mere  corporation  for 
the  nK>nopoly  of  learning  would  reflect  on  these  facts  ;  and  we 
tbbk  they  ought  to  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  objections  of  those 
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wk)  denj  the  necessity  of  funds  far  a  literary  institution,  and 
insist^  that  a  complete  course  of  instruction  may  be  fumished  by 
tbe  fees  for  tuition,  or  that  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by  the 
labors  of  the  students. 


[For  Um  Annalt  of  Edacation.J 

OS  THE  INTERCOURSE  OF  INSTRUCTORS  AND  PUPILS  IN  COLLEGES. 

[We  pment  idditional  remarki  from  a  correspondent  experienced  in  College 
wipline,  on  a  sabject  began  in  tbe  second  article  of  our  laat  number.] 

Ik  a  former  article  we  observed  that  the  intercourse  of  instructors 
and  pupils  in  our  colleges  should  be  based  on  mutual  confidence j — 
that  it  should  be  free^  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  courteous. 
We  must  now  add,  that  in  order  to  secure  success,  the  intercourse 
of  which  we  speak,  should  be  a  christian  intercourse.  As  we  have 
•Iready  remarked,  tre  would  not  make  our  colleges,  schools  of 
1%€ology ;  but  the  officers  in  them,  we  conceive,  are  not  faithful 
to  their  trust,  unless  they  exert  all  their  influence  to  make  a  deep 
moral  impression  on  those  under  their  care.  Such  an  influence  is 
important  to  the  general  discipline  of  these  institutions ;  in  respect 
to  the  control  of  character,  it  is  essential.  What  parent  does  not 
desire,  more  than  any  tiling  else,  that  the  morals  of  his  son 
should  be  carefully  guarded  r  And  how  can  this  be  done,  but  by 
tbe  power  of  religious  example  and  precept  ?  Some  imagine  that 
a  high  state  of  religious  feeling  is  unfavorable  to  a  vigorous  pursuit 
of  collegiate  studies.  But  surely  the  examples  of  Buchanan,  of 
Marty n,  and  of  such  as  may  be  found  in  most  of  our  college 
classes,  sufficiently  prove  the  error  of  this  notion.  Were  we  called 
upon  to  state,  from  our  own  observation  and  ex|)erience,  what  quali* 
6cation  would  best  insure  a  thorough  discipline  of  the  powers,  and 
extensive  attainments  in  learning,  next  to  the  requisite  capacity, 
we  should,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which  is  the  only  safe- 
guard against  the  temptations  of  a  college,  that  which  alone  can 
banish  from  tlie  mind  disquiet  and  anxiety — always  most  unfriendly 
to  mental  labor — and  which,  infusing  into  the  heart  a  supreme  love 
for  Jehovah,  and  a  lo\'e  for  our  neighbor  like  that  we  feel  for  our- 
selves,  and  unfoldins:  to  tbe  mind  motives  of  tbe  most  exalted 
character,  awakens  all  the  latent  energies  of  the  soul.  In  the  pos- 
lessioD  of  stich  a  principle  of  action,  if  ever,  will  the  student  go  for- 
ward, rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  discharging  his  duty  to  God 
nd  owDi  by  a  career  of  honorable  mdustry  in  the  pursuit  of  leamingp 
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The  experience^  with  gratitude  would  we  meDtion  it,  of  the 
graduates  of  our  colleges,  will  bring  up  to  their  recollection,  many 
examples  of  those  who  were  iaithful  to  the  moral  and  religious  iu'* 
terests  of  their  pupils.  We  may  not  speak  of  the  living.  We 
could  name,  among  others  who  have  left  a  precious  remembrance 
in  the  heart,  a  tutor  in  our  college  days,  a  mere  youth,  but  who 
had  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  By  a  mysterious 
providence,  a  few  months  after  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  fell  a  victim  to  disease;  and  thus  were  blasted  many 
bright  hopes  of  future  usefulness.  He  never  forgot  the  obli^tions 
of  a  christian.  We  now  recall  to  mind,  with  sincere  satisfactioui 
more  than  one  instance,  in  which,  with  affectionate  and  lovely  sim- 
plicity, he  contrasted  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the  corrupt 
sentiments  of  Epicureanism,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  writings 
of  Horace,  and  urged  upon  us  the  importance  of  a  religious  life. 
The  most  thoughtless  left  the  recitation  room,  acknowledging  at 
least,  his  sincerity  and  worth.  We  doubt  not,  that  could  the 
secrets  of  those  hearts  be  revealed,  it  would  appear,  that  the  un* 
obtmsive  yet  ardent  piety  of  timt  youtliful  instructor,  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  more  than  one  member  of  the  class.  We  could 
mention  another,  who  has  ranked  deservedly  aniong  the  distin- 
guished men  that  have  done  much  for  the  learning  and  moral 
health  of  our  land ; — one  wiio  was  beloved  and  revered  by  his  pu- 
pils as  few  have  been,  who  watched  with  sleepless  solicitude  alike 
over  their  literary  and  their  moral  welfare — who,  while  he  never 
remitted  his  efforts  to  inspire  them  with  a  thirst  for  useful  know!* 
edge,  ever  walked  before  man — the  man  of  God — and  exerted,  if 
man  ever  did,  an  holy  influence  over  the  minds  and  characters  of 
the  youth  under  his  charge.  If  any  one  in  the  history  of  our  hte- 
rary  institutions  deserves  the  credit  of  having  exercised  a  good 
conscience  in  his  station,  it  is  he.  We  would  confldently  appeal 
to  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  under  his  presi- 
dency, a  liberal  education,  if  they  do  not,  at  the  distance  of  many 
years,  perceive  in  their  mental  and  moral  characters,  the  impress 
of  the  forming  hand  of  the  revered  and  lamented  Appleton. 
Who  can  forget  the  honored  name  of  D wight,  who  commenced 
his  career  at  a  time  when  infidelity  had  begun  to  show  an  unblush- 
ing front,  and  who  by  the  influence  of  his  talents  and  learning,  and 
more  than  all,  his  piety,  eflfectually  banished  it  from  the  walls  of 
Yale  ?  It  was  very  much  owing  to  his  instnimentality,  that  this 
ancient  institution  has  continued  to  be,  what  its  founders  designed  it 
should  be,  a  fountain  of  piety  as  well  as  learning.  We  cannot  help 
belifwing,  that  were  it  not  for  the  decidedly  religious  influence  of 
such  men,  at  that  period  when  infidelity  and  vice  were  almost  tri- 
umphant, these  ]nstitutk)ns  could  not  have  been  sustaioed,  or  tbey 
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woqU  bife  beeone  die  pests  of  the  oomnramtj.    We  ooold  euiljr 
ID  sunihr  examples,  both  amoog  the  dead  and  the  iivingy  but 
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We  have  thus  fcr  bad  in  Tiew  the  general  intercoiiRe  of  officers  and 
We  cannot  leave  the  sol^i  i^ithout  ofiering  a  few  sug- 
OD  the  interoourse  of  the  recitatioo  room.  If  we  reflect, 
that  it  is  the  relation  which  officers  bear  to  students  as  their  teach- 
m,  wbichy  more  than  anything  else,  gives  them  influence  and  au- 
tboiity  over  them,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  this  has  an  important 
beaiing  oo  their  general  intereouise. 

In  their  manner  of  teaching,  instructors  have  two  objects  in  view. 
1.  To  communicate  knowledge,  or  rather  to  encourage  and  aid 
tkeir  pupils  in  acquiring  it  themselves.  2.  So  to  conduct  the 
notation  as  to  incite  to  personal  eflbrt  and  to  detect  and  discour- 
age indolence.  Teachers  may  err  in  regard  to  both  of  these  ob- 
jnets.  They  may  be  so  aealous  in  communicating  knowledge,  as  to 
iaavc  little  fer  the  pupils  to  do.  We  have  heard  of  a  much  valued 
iaMractor,  that  the  idle  ones,  when  they  were  not  prepared  to  stand 
the  test  of  the  regular  questioning,  were  in  the  habit  of  starting, 
with  well  assumed  gravity  and  earnestness,  some  inquiry  on  the 
snbject  of  the  lesson  ;  and  so  well  stored  was  he  with  matter,  and 
so  food  withal  of  communicating  it,  that  he  would  at  once  com- 
BWDce  a  familiar  lecture  on  the  point  of  inquiry,  and  thus  occupy 
the  Iiour  usually  devoted  to  the  recitation.  Anotlier  and  a  worse 
etfor  in  an  instructor  is,  to  make  it  his  chief  end  to  ascertain 
whether  his  pupils  have  given  a  proper  degree  of  attention  to  the 
poitioo  assigned  them.  Such  a  course  makes  the  recitation  irk- 
some, and  represses  a  spirit  of  investigation.  The  student  b  not 
aaimated  and  encouraged,  by  a  series  of  minute,  dry  questions  on 
the  text  book.  We  should  recommend  an  intermediate  course. 
Instructors  may  be  as  watchful  as  they  please  to  detect  inattention, 
but  they  should  spare  oo  pains  to  conduct  the  exercises  of  their 
cbsses  in  such  a  way  as  will  inspire  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry. 
Tlieir  leal  will  animate  their  pupils  with  a  corresponding  ardor ; 
eoostraint  and  reserve  will  be  banislied  from  the  recitatkxi  room  ; 
and  moch  be  done  towards  promoting  a  free  and  agreeable  inter- 
out  of  it. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  college  officer  cannot  maintain  the 
degree  of  intercourse  with  all  hb  pupils.     Some  have  pe- 
culiar claims  upon  hb  notkse ;  and  the  intercourse  in  a  publiq 
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institution,  cannot  be  carried  so  &r  as  in  a  private  one.  The 
avocations  of  instructors  in  such  institutions  will  not  permit  it» 
Allowances  must  he  made  for  a  difference  of  circumstances.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  intercourse  between  officers  and  students 
should  be,  and  may  be  in  general,  such  as  we  have  stated.  If  the 
object  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  inform  the  mind,  and  to  mould 
the  character,  how  can  it  be  fully  attained  but  by  an  intercourse 
such  as  has  been  described ; — an  intercourse  which  shall  bring  the 
instructor  into  communion  with  the  minds  and  hearts  which  he  is 
to  influence  ?  Suo.h  intercourse,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  does  not 
trespass  upon  the  dignity  of  an  instructor's  office.  Time  was,  we 
are  told,  when  the  instructor  always  wrapped  himself  up  in  a 
cloak  of  inaccessible  austerity  and  reserve.  To  unbend,  to  conde- 
scend to  his  pupils,  was  deemed  derogatory  to  the  claims  of  bis 
exalted  station.     It  was  so  even  with  the  country  school-master. 

m 

In  his  little  domain,  it  was  all  dignity  on  one  side,  and  obeisance 
and  humiliation  on  the  other.  Such  was  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
A  similar  reserve  was  maintained  even  between  parent  and  child. 
The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  the  opposite  extreme.  In 
the  zeal  for  innovation  and  improvement,  boys  have  become,  in 
feeling  at  least,  men  ; 

'  Priniaque  par  adco  lacne  lanugo  senectte  I  * 

We  are  for  the  middle  ground,  of  a  proper  degree  of  freedom 
without  the  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  uutiiority.  True  dignity  is  that 
which  maintains  its  proper  position — wliich  does  not  forget  what  is 
due  to  character  or  station.  It  ninv  invite  confidence  and  unre- 
served  communion,  while  it  repels  undue  familiarity.  It  is  a  trait 
of  character,  not  the  dress  of  the  outward  man  alone.  In  the 
family  circle,  where  all  is  love  and  unconstrained  intercourse  be- 
tween the  parent  and  his  otlspriug,  it  may  be  seen  in  its  purity. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years,  alx)ut  the  government  of  our 
higher  institutions  being  a  paternal  government — about  officers  treat- 
ing their  pupils  as  gentlemen,  trusting  more  to  their  honor,  and  bu- 
sying themselves  less  in  spying  out  their  misdemeanors.  We 
readily  concede  that  there  was  need  of  reform  in  the  discipline  of 
these  institutions,  that  important  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  particular  referred  to,  and  that  tiiere  is  room  for  farther  im- 
provement. But  we  must  speak  plainly,  and  say,  that  much  of 
this  has  been  the  mere  cant  of  those  who  know  nothinsc  about  the 
management  of  children  and  youth.  We  should  not  notice  it,  were 
it  not  heard  sometimes  from  persons  from  whom  we  might  expect 
better  things.  In  the  mouths  of  such,  language  like  this  will  be 
found  too  often  to  mean,  the  giving  up  of  salutary  and  needful 


m  iShitfc,  Hn 

Soefa  nolians  are  idla.    We  apMore  hoirefer  of  a  pa* 
teraal  gofmineiit,  and  the  intereoune  which  we  have  urged,  is 
ollhe  pa 


that  ol  the  paternal  roof.  If  the  parent  is  fiuihfiil  to  the  trust  oom- 
■uned  to  hm,  he  will  not  be  Uind  to  the  fiiults  and  misdoings  of 

chiUien ;  nor  will  he  spare  necessary  correctioo.  He  b  their 
fiiend,  but  he  demands  uocooditional  subroissiaD.  We 
ill  of  that  faroily,  m  which  the  parental  dignity  is  not  thus 
We  hsTe  then  no  sympathy  with  instructors,  who,  far 
the  sake  of  securing  popular  favor,  within  college  or  without,  are 
so  regardless  of  their  responsibilities  as  to  shrink  from  the  duty  of 
nMUDtaining  a  thonwh^  enti^etic  discij^ne.  Neither  has  an  en- 
Egfatened  public.  The  honored  names  which  have  been  already 
iatroduced,  of  Dwight  and  Appleton,  at  once  bring  up  to  the  re* 
collection  of  multitudes,  college  oflScers  who  were  regarded  by 
their  pupils  with  the  respect  anid  auction  belonging  to  the  patw- 
h1  relation,  but  who  were  always  adorned  with  t)ie  grace  of  a 
matchless  dignity,  and  never  relaxed  the  vigor  of  a  salutary,  tlior* 
oogh  discipline. 

It  is  easy  to  fancy  to  ourseh.'es  the  delightful  picture  of  a  semi- 
aary  of  learning,  in  which  thera  b  a  free  interchange  of  sympathy 
ind  interest  between  the  pupils  and  their  teachers ;  the  ioriner, 
with  the  ingenuousness  of  youth,  opening  their  hearts  to  receive 
the  kindly  influences  of  those  who  now  stand  to  them  tn  loco  pa- 
rtmium ;  and  the  latter,  encouraged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
by  the  consciousness  that  tlieir  labors  are  not  in  vain.  Through 
the  controlling  influence  of  some  one  mind,  rarely  endowed  by 
Heaven,  like  that  of  Fellenberg,  such  pictures  have,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, become  realities.  But  he  knows  little  about  colleges  who 
ii  not  aware,  that  in  respect  to  themy  this  is  all  a  pleasing  dream, 
and  that  there  are  peculiar  obstacles  in  the  best  conducted  institu- 
tions, to  the  promotion  of  a  free,  confiding  intercourse  between  ofll- 
eers  and  students. 


[For  the  Anmb  of  Edneatioa.] 
PUNISHMENTS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


Is  a  former  article  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  rewards  and 
prizes  as  they  are  generally  given,  are  injurious  to  the  young. 
As  to  punishments,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  from  my  own 
ezpedence,  that  whipping  or  fending  is  not  necessary  in  a  select 
or  private  school,  such  as  I  have  formerly  described.     Of  that 
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necessity  m  large,  pramiscuous  schools,  1  would  noC  pretend  to 
judge ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  if  it  be  necessarv 
there,  the  very  (act  plainly  proves,  that  parents  should  avoid  send- 
bg  their  children  to  such  schoob,  who  can  aflbrd  to  place  them  in 
small  and  select  ones.*  It  may  be  well  for  a  teacher  to  say  to  his 
pupils  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  his  feelings  and 
bis  principles,  to  whip  them,  like  mere  animals,  without  reason,— 
that  he  wishes  and  hopes  to  have  a  family  of  bve,— governed  by 
gentle  measures ;  and  that  any  who  may  choose  to  behave  badly 
enough  to  de$erve  whipping,  must  leave  the  school,  lest  he  render 
others  as  turbulent  as  himself.  Make  your  school  as  agreeable  as 
it  can  and  ought  to  be  made,  and  this  threat  will  be  a  sure  pre- 
ventive of  much  evil. 

As  there  can  be  no  rules  and  no  advice,  however,  which  are  not 
subject  to  exceptions,  let  us  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  child  is  so 
placed  under  your  care,  that  you  cannot  and  ought  not  to  dismiss 
hint,  for  any  degree  of  bad  conduct  short  of  absolute  vice. 

1  was  once  induced  to  receive  into  my  school  a  boy  considerably 
older  than  any  I  had  ever  before  taken.  I  found  that  he  had 
attended  large  public  schools,  had  learned  to  think  it  a  fine  thing 
to  outwit  his  teacher,  and  to  play  him  all  the  pranks  in  his  power, 
and  had  never  learned  obedience.  These  things  I  did  not  find  out, 
of  course,  until  it  was  too  late  to  reconsider  the  matter.  He  had 
been  received  as  one  of  my  pupils,  and  1  felt  bound,  by  peculiar 
motives,  to  consider  him  for  a  time,  at  least,  as  such.  From  the 
very  first,  I  found  that  mild  means,  such  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  generally,  would  not  do  with  him,  until  he  had  learned  by 
experience,  that  he  must  yield  and  obey ;  and  that  it  was  incompar- 
ably easier,  as  well  as  pleasanter,  to  do  so  cheerfully  and  willingly 
than  by  force.  He  began  by  believing;  that  he  could  easily  con- 
quer me,  and  have  his  own  way  ;  or  at  least,  that  he  could  weary 
nie  by  his  perseverance  in  strivini;  to  obtain  it.  But  while  I  never 
once  yielded  to  his  violence,  and  uniformly  opposed  force  to  force, 
I  took  care  to  turn  against  him  only  his  own  weapons, — that  is,  to 
let  him  distinctly  see,  that  all  he  suffered  was  the  direct  and  inevi- 
table consequence  of  his  own  conduct.  I  never  had  recourse  to 
whipping,  or  any  thing  else  as  puimhment,  I  saw  that  the  boy 
was  naturally  aifectionnte,  very  capable,  and  had  good  sense 
enough  to  choose  a  better  course,  when  he  should  find  out,  as  he 
infallibly  must,  the  folly  and  uselessness  of  that  he  was  pursuing. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed.     He  became  one  of  my  best  and  most 

**  It  is  in  this  way  that  common  schools  have  been  oAen  ruined.  Let  the  firti 
attempt  be  to  refftrm  them ;  and  let  them  not  be  uhandoned^  until  this  is  foand 
to  bo  impracticiible.  On  some  other  points  Uie  Editor's  views  will  be  found  in 
a  succeeding  article. 
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iDferesting  pupib ;  and  after  remaining  the  specified  time  under  mv 
care,  (some  three  or  (bur  months,)  he  was  removed  to  a  school, 
among  boys  of  his  own  age,  or  older,  which  I  thought  would 
probably  be  better  for  him  than  to  continue  with  me.  Not  long 
after,  however,  his  parents  requested,  as  the  greatest  of  favors,  that 
I  would  wave  my  niles  as  to  age,  and  receive  him  again  for  a  few 
nonths,  as  '  he  was  so  much  attached  to  me,  that  I  had  more 
influence  over  him  than  any  one  else.'  And  this  was  the  boy  to 
whom  1  had  unquestionably  been  more  severe  than  to  any  other 
pupil  1  ever  had.  I  mention  this,  as  an  additional  prcx)f,  tUzi  just 
treatmentj  whatever  it  necessarily  be,  always  satisfies  a  sensible 
diDd.  ir  I  am  asked  what  was  the  species  of  treatment  I  denominate 
severe,  I  reply,  an  unyielding  will,  few  indulgences,  grave  looks, 
and  serious  tones,  a  marked  difference,  in  all  respects,  between 
myfdeportment  toward  him,  and  those  of  his  companions  who 
manifested  a  different  temper; — yet  never,  I  trust,  omitting  to 
ehinge  these  manners,  when  a  corresponding  improvement  in  him 
•Uowed  it. 

With  regard  to  any  kind  of  punishment — administered  strictly  as 
mchj — I  neither  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable.  Let  effects,  bad 
or  irood,  follow  corresponding  causes ;  but  never  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple, which  may  be  called  correcdon,  but  which  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  revenge,  and  which  gives  the  child  a  false  principle  of 
action  in  after  life,  and  one,  which  is  not  given  by  God,  to  his 
creatures.  If  a  child  transirress  a  command,  and  is  whipped  after- 
wards for  having  done  so,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  fault 
and  its  punishment,  save  tiie  arbitrary  one  of  the  parent's,  or 
teacher's  will ; — or,  if  a  child,  for  instance,  disobey  the  express  rules 
of  the  school,  and  does  not  learn  his  lesson,  and  the  teacher,  cu  a 
punishment y  keeps  him  after  school,  an  hour,  or  any  specified 
time,  the  penalty  bestowed  is  arbitrary.  But  if  a  cliild  know 
that  such  a  lesson  must  be  learned — that  if  he  do  not  see  fit  to 
study  it  at  the  time  others  are  occupied,  he  will  of  course  be 
oblii^ed  to  take  time  afterwards, /;fCo»«e  the  lesson  must  he  learned. 
Then,  if  he  idle  away  the  appointed  hour,  and  is  told  that  he 
cannot  go  Irowe  until  that  time  is  made  up,  and  the  lesson  said, 
be  it  sooner  or  later,  it  is  onlv  an  effect  following  its  cause. 
You  do  not  keep  him  as  a  punishment  for  his  remissness;  he 
voluntarily  brings  upon  himself  a  penalty  attached  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  his  offence.  Some  may  call  this  too  delicate  a  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  on  such  delicate  distinctions  that  a  child's  mofal 
sense,  and  I  will  add,  sensihility  to  affection,  depend ;  for  if  you 
arbitrarily  bestow  upon  him  suffering  which  you  might  have 
spared  him,  his  sense  of  your  justice  may  not  be  lessened,  but 
that  of  your  tenderness  will ;  whereas,  if  be  believes  it  an  infallible 
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result  of  his  own  conduct,  ts  much  regretted  by  you  as  himself,  he 
will,  for  your  sake,  if  he  is  amiable,  as  well  as  his  own,  avoid  such 
a  consequence  again.     But  take  care  that  it  be  established,  and 

£  roved  by  ofl  your  practice,  that  these  natural  laws,  are  like  '  the 
tw  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not ; '  othtrwue, 
you  have  no  basis  to  go  upon, 

Tliese  remarks  are  suilicient  to  show  what  my  idea  of  the  nature 
of  government  in  a  private  school  should  be ;  not  that  I  would  be 
understood  to  say,  that  1  always  acted  up  to  my  own  principles ; 
but  this  I  will  say,  and  this  alone  concerns  the  reader, — whenever 
I  violated  these  principles,  my  experience,  as  well  as  my  theory, 
warned  me  that  1  was  wrong,  and  ray  own  suffering,  external  or 
internal,  was  always  proportioned  to  the  deviation. 

Experience. 


ON  ARBITRARY  PUNISHMENTS; 
H^  Remarks  on  the  Views  of  *  Experience.' 

In  one  of  the  series  of  letters,  entitled  '  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,' 
published  in  our  number  for  A u trust,  18:31 ,  we  presented  the  views 
of  Fellenberg  in  regard  to  punisluneiits,  and  stated  that  he  endeav- 
ored, here  as  elsewhere,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Our  Creator  does  not  often  stretch  out  his  hand  visibly  in 
punishment,  but  establishes  a  certahi  order  of  nature,  in  which  the 
punishment  seems  to  follow,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
crime.  In  the  same  manner,  we  remarked,  Fellenberg  endeavors, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  refonn  a  pupil,  by  letting  him  sutl'er  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  fault ; — for  example,  the  bad  opinion, 
or  dislike  of  his  comrades, — the  nei^lect  or  disapprobation  of  his 
preceptor, — ^tlic  public  notice  of  a  faidt  as  a  warning  to  others, — 
and  exclusion  from  their  society,  or  expulsion,  if  not  reclaimed,  to 
prevent  contagion.  We  observed  tliat  '  the  arbitrary  and  violent 
punishments  which  appear  to  have  no  other  source  than  the  will 
of  the  master,  and  too  often,  seem  to  be  dictated  by  his  pasnons^ 
in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  produce  serious  injury  to  the  character.' 

We  stated,  however,  that  h^  still  concedes,  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, that  corporal  punishment  is  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
necessary.  He  not  only  allows  it  in  the  cases  sup|)osed  by  our 
correspondent,  *  Experience,'  and  by  a  teacher  in  a  former  number, 
for  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  or  in  large  schools,  but 
he  also  considers  it,  in  many  cases,  wtiful  and  important  in  itself ^ 
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aiaa«yc»tef,^m  counterpoise  to  strong  propensities,  or  fixed  hib- 
in.  as  a  shock  to  the  pliysicai  system  which  aids  in  subduing  the 
initated  nerves,  and  as  an  important  means  of  associating  pain  and 
Slicing  uriih  acts  of  violenc-e,  so  tliat  the  first  impulse  of  pasmn 
shall  be  checked,  by  a  corresponding^  impulse  of  shrinking  fitMn  pun. 

In  these  remarks,  we  think  the  true  tlieory  of  punisliment  is 
comprised ;  and  we  have  seen,  and  we  may  add,  have  felt,  the 
utility  of  those  punishments,  administered  as  punishments,  which 
'Experience'  condemns. 

He  ens,  in  our  opinion,  in  carn^'ing  a  <rood  principle  to  one  of 
the  '  extremes '  which  he  deprecates.  We  should  never  inflict 
positive  sudering  as  if  it  were  in  pannent  for  an  ofilence ;  but  the 
great  object  is,  after  alK  to  correct  tJie  fault ;  and  if  thb  cannot  be 
done  otherwise,  Divine  example  as  well  as  human  experience,  will 
justif}-  the  infliction  of  suflerin?. 

The  word  *arbitrar}\"  we  think,  deceives  our  correspondent, 
and  we  are  sriad  to  have  occasion  for  ex))osing  a  common  error  on 
thb  subject.  In  our  republican  coimtr}',  this  temi  is  so  associated 
witii  despotism,  that  we  cannot  Iiear  it  with  patience,  or  conceive 
that  any  tiling  is  good,  which  is  done  to  one  man,  by  the  ttill  of 
molhtr.  And  vet,  notliins  is  n)ore  arbitrarw  at  least  so  far  as 
the  pupil  can  discern,  than  that  ver}'  course  of '  schooling,'  (to  use 
the  only  term  which  will  embrace  all  tliat  we  mean,)  of  whose 
punishments  wc  speak. 

An  active  little  fellow,  who  has  been  taught  and  encouraged  to 
bueh.  and  prattle,  and  play,  and  nm  about,  and  who  has  been 
allo\red  to  make  this  the  business  of  his  life,  is  brought  into  a 
loom  where  he  has  not  a  single  friend, — placed  upon  a  bench,  too 
often  ?us|iendod,  without  any  support  to  his  back,  between  heaven 
and  earth,— confined  to  the  same  s)K>t  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours 
tosether.— compelled  to  sit  in  silence,  and  pore  over  characters 
whose  names  are  as  mysterious  as  tlxise  of  Chinese  dignitaries  are 
to  us,  from  which  he  cannot  receive  any  more  pleasure,  and  knows 
not  how  he  can  derive  any  more  profit.  Now  we  ask,  how  can  a 
little  beine,  thus  deprived  of  all  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  without 
any  necessity  which  he  can  discover,  and  subjected  to  a  confine- 
ment for  which  he  can  see  no  srood  reason,  be  made  to  submit  to  a 
punishment,  for  resisting  the  '  regulations,'  or  the  confinement  im- 
posed for  neglect,  merely  by  avoiding  all  appearance  of  arbitrari- 
ness or  authority,  and  appealing  to  his  reason?  It  is  idle  to 
think  of  it.  His  first  entrance  on  this  course  is  the  result  of  his 
parents'  will,  which  assumes  the  direction  of  his  life  for  his  own 
ipood.  To  attempt  to  convince  him  of  this,  while  yet  a  child,  is  to 
demand  of  him,  not  merely  reason,  but  experience,  both  of  which 
■re  yet  immature ;  and  to  neglect  the  order  of  nature  which  calls 
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upon  him  to  yield  himself  implicitly  to  the  direction  of  his  guar- 
dians, because  he  is  not  competent  to  direct  himself.  No  penalty 
which  follows  the  neglect  of  a  task,  can  be  submitted  to  as  a  matter 
of  rtaam^  until  the  offender  understands  the  reason  of  the  task  ; 
and  this,  our  young  patients  at  school  are  as  little  capable  of  doing, 
as  the  inmates  of  a  hospital  arc  of  comprcliending  the  grounds  of 
their  physician's  practice.  Indeed,  we  often  hear  the  reply,  if  the 
child  dare  to  reply  when  he  has  been  obliged  to  stay  after  school 
to  learn  a  lesson,  for  example  in  grammar  or  latin,  '  What  use  is 
there  in  my  learning  latin  and  grammar  ? '  and  his  little  brain  is 
quite  as  much  puzzled,  and  his  sense  of  justice  and  liberty  as  much 
offended,  by  this  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  hated,  useless  study,  as 
by  the  whipping  which  sometimes  accompanies  it. 

The  truth  is,  ignorance  and  inexperience,  whether  they  be  in  the 
child  under  the  government  of  its  teacher,  or  the  creature  under 
the  direction  of  his  Creator,  must  yield  themselves  to  the  guidance 
of  another's  wisdom,  and  another's  will.  In  both  cases,  it  must  be 
confidence^  or  faith  and  love,  which  submit!^,  and  not  reason  ;  and  if 
the  child  is  never  taught  to  yield  to  the  will  (or  arbitrary  direction, 
as  our  correspondent  would  tenn  it,)  of  another,  how  can  he  be 
prepared  to  say  '  Thy  vnll  be  done ! '  w  hen  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence disappoints  his  best  plans,  and  deprives  him  of  his  most 
valuable  possessions,  without  any  reason  which  his  limited  ]K>wers 
can  discern.  It  is  false  philosophy  to  leave  uncultivated  this  spirit 
of  filial  confidence,  which  has  its  bloom  in  childhood,  and  which 
ibrms  the  most  delightful  trait  of  the  man  and  the  christian,  in  order 
to  call  forth  prematurely  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  teach  the 
doctrine,  that  we  must  regard  nothing  as  just,  of  which  we  do  not 
understand  the  reason. 

We  have  never  seen  an  individual  more  strenuous  than  Fellen- 
berg,  for  rendering  punishments,  as  much  as  possible,  the  natural 
consequences  of  faults,  or  who  carried  out  this  principle  more  fully 
or  more  skilfully  into  practice.  And  yet,  after  thirty  years'  expe- 
rience and  observation,  of  a  mind  thus  devoted  to  the  subject,  we 
never  found  any  one  more  decided  than  this  eminent  man,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  using  corporal  punishment  in  the  cases  we  have 
mentioned,  or  more  anxious  to  cultivate  that  implicit  confidence, 
which  submits  to  the  will  of  the  educator  without  demanding  hb 
reasons.  This  b  indeed  the  great  chann  of  childhood  ;  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  that  to  which  the  Saviour  chiefly  alludes,  when  he 
requires  us  to  *  become  as  little  children.' 

This  childlike  trust  in  the  parent  or  guardian  soon  establishes  a 
connection  as  firm,  and  as  rational  between  the  fault  and  the  pun- 
ishment, as  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  men  between  burning  and 
pain,  or  excess  in  food  and  disease ;  for  we  regard  these  as  '  natural 
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eoBse^ienoes,'  chiedy  or  solely  because  they  are  the  mntfarm  ruubsy 
and  DOC  because  we  perceive  any  reason  why  Ore,  or  excess  of  ibod 
should  produce  sufiering.  Still,  even  in  regard  to  ^  natural  conse- 
quences/ we  have  often  heard  a  half  complaint,  that  the  human 
organs  of  digestion  had  not  been  made  like  tliose  of  an  ostrich ;  and 
the  epicure  murmurs  at  the  feeble  capacity  of  his  stomach,  and  the 
gradual  decay  of  his  abused  appetite. 

We  presume  our  correspondent  cannot  mean  that  the  inflictioD 
of  a  punishment  annexed  to  a  law,  by  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  the  law  itself,  '  b  nearly  allied  to  revenge,'  because 
this  would  strike  at  the  justice  of  all  law  s,  human  and  Divine. 
And  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him,  that  he  himself  is  obliged^ 
as  a  teacher,  to  make  arbitrary  requisitions,  not  only  in  the  lessons^ 
and  classes,  and  rules  of  his  school,  but  in  its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments also.  A  medal,  surely,  b  not  a  '  natural  consequence '  of 
merit ;  and  we  cannot  discern  how  being  placed  in  a  particular 
seat  bv  a  teacher,  could  be  regarded  as  the  '  natural  conse- 
quence '  of  opposite  courses  of  conduct,  by  young  minds.  The 
essence  of  reward,  after  all,  consists  in  the  pleasure  given — the 
essence  of  punishment,  in  the  pain  inflicted,  or  the  sufiering  pro^ 
duced ;  and  it  matters  little  to  the  criminal,  whether  his  torture  be 
caused  by  drops  of  w  ater,  descending  gently  but  incessantly  until 
his  brain  b  maddened,  or  by  the  severe  blows  of  the  whip.  Its 
justice  and  its  kindness  w  ill  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  pain, 
ind  the  spirit  witli  which  it  b  inflicted,  and  not  by  the  particular 
mode  of  infliction. 

The  circumstance  which  shocks  those  who  object  to  corporal 
punishment  b,  that  it  involves  bodily  pain.  And  b  bodily  pain, 
then,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  pains  ?  Cannot  the  heart  feel  a 
blow  as  well  as  the  skin,  and  as  keenly  too?  Is  the  burning  blush 
of  shame  upon  the  check  produced  by  a  seat  of  dbgrace,  more  easy 
lo  bear  than  the  smarting  of  the  ferule  on  the  hand  ?  Let  those 
who  regard  it  as  cruelty,  tell  us,  whether  they  would  not  have  suA 
iered  less  with  ten  blows,  tlian  they  have  sufiered  from  a  single 
fiown  of  displeasure,  or  a  glance  of  rebuke,  from  some  loved, 
respected  guardian.  To  any  one  who  ha9  sensibility,  the  lashes  of 
the  tongue  are  incomparably  more  painful  than  any  which  the  whip 
can  inflict.  If  we  may  rely  on  our  own  experience,  the  cdd, 
averted  look  of  an  offended  teacher  does  much  nM>re  to  exciU 
excruciating  pain,  to  paralyze  and  check  the  Movemen/t  of  the 
ekiUish  affection*^  and  to  inspire  doubts  of  the  teacher's  love,  than 
severe  punishment,  inflKted  with  evident  reluctance  and  sorrow, 
and  fbUowed  by  the  usual  course  of  patient,  kind  attentioo. 
We  have  never  found  any  punishment  more  efl^tual  m  tecuriQg 
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the  love,  as  well  as  respect,  of  a  pupil,  fhan  bodily  pain  justly  tocf 
kindly  inflicted ;  and  have  learned  the  trtith  of  our  correspondent's 
roinarks,  '  that  just  treatment,  whatever  it  necessarily  be,  always 
satisfies  a  sensible  child.' 

And  what  is  there  so  degrading  as  bodily  pdn^  when  properly 
viewed  ?  Our  Creator  inflicts  it  every  day  for  our  ounces  against 
the  laws  of  nature, — whether  we  put  our  Angers  too  near  to  the 
flame,— or  whether  we  attempt  to  use  to  excess  the  Uessings  he 
bestows.  He  himself  informs  us,  that  he  sends  pain  ta  correct 
transLWssion.  The  best  of  men  acknowledge,  like  David^  that 
in  their  own  case,  the  discipline  of  tliought  and  feeling  winch  it 
involves  has  been  the  means  of  moral  improvement, — nay,  of 
intellectual  advancement;  and  many  ran  repeat  with  heartfelt 
gratitude,  the  beautiful  line, — '  For  all  I  thank  thee ;  but  most  for 
the  severe  I ' 


MANUAL  LABOR  COLI^EGES. 

It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  into  some  of  our  colleges,  manual  lalior  in  connection  with 
study,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  expenses,  but  to 
secure  our  students,  if  possible,  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  a 
sedentary  life.  In  the  *  Episcopal  Recorder,'  of  Philadelphia,  we 
find  the  following  remarks  on  this  topic,  in  reference  to  Bristol 
College. 

'  If  it  be  important  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  thorough  inves- 
tigation, and  to  a  prompt  and  eflicient  command  of  its  powers — 
if  it  bo  important  to  enrich  it  with  the  treasures  of  human  and 
divine  science — to  familiarize  it  with  the  paths  of  enlarged  thought, 
cuUivated  feeling,  refined  taste,  pure  and  exalted  motive,  and  a 
fearless  and  self-denying  Christian  enterprise,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  the  almost  paramount  importance  of  having  regard,  in  the 
whole  course  of  education,  to  the  sound  and  vigorous  health  of  the 
body.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  But  what 
b  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  utterly  to  decry  the  old  and  time-hoRoiBcI 
systems  of  education,  because  the  trite  motto,  ^'sana  mem  in 
corpore  tano,^^  has  not  been  more  distinctly  recognized  by  them  ? 
Are  we  to  disregard  those  profound  principles  of  liberal  education 
which  have  been  tried,  and  have  not  been  found  wanting — because 
ibey  have  not  generally,  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our 
CO^uVry^  been  acted  upon  in  connection  with  systematic  corporeal 
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Rcimen?  No.  But  it  may  be  our  duty  in  estaUishtiijf  and  eiH 
Amng  m  new  Instituiiony  to  incorporate,  as  a  radical  principle, 
Musing  its  heahbful  influence  through  every  department,  what 
n»T  have  been  too  long  ovei looked,  or  from  the  necessity  of  cir- 
camstances,  is  still  rejected  in  others.  It  may  be,  and  most  un- 
auestioaably  it  is,  our  i/u/y,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  an  institu- 
IDO  which  wilK  we  hope,  send  forth  well  trained  and  strong  men 
to  611  the  great  trusts  of  religion  and  science  and  legislation,  for 
generations  to  come— ^o  see  that  provision  be  made  while  the  ele- 
Bients  are  under  our  hand,  for  sound  health  of  body,  active  indus- 
trr,  endurance  of  fatitnie,  and  firm  Christian  manliness  of  character. 
We  may  be  pardoned,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  church,  for 
being  unambitious  of  seeing  among  our  alumni  any  of  those  speci* 
Biens  of  "  dilutcfi  manhood/'  who  associate  the  idea  of  vulgarity 
and  meanness  with  all  manual  labor.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  may  s|)eak  at  large  on  this  subject ;  the  time  has  come  when 
sedentar\-  invalids  of  ail  prt)re5$ions  are  rising  up  by  hundreds — nay, 
by  thousands. — and  demanding  in  a  voice  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
heard,  and  which  must  be  obeved,  that  systematic  and  reirular 
maoual  labor  be  incorporated  in  the  ver}*  frame  work  of  our  new 
institutions.  Nay,  a  voice  still  more  solemn  comes  up  from  the 
premature  graves  of  genius  and  emdition,  and  eminent  professional 
Dsetulness.  entreating  us  to  lay  aside  pn*judices — to  look  at  facts— 
to  inquire  jravely  and  earnestly  what  can  be  done  to  save  our 
CK>5l  promisiniT  younjr  men  from  those  College  diseases  which  so 
often  utterly  biii^ht  their  jm>pecls  of  usefulness. 

Tlie  followinK  views  enilkwlied  in  the  laws  of  Bristol  College, 
express  the  sentiments  enieiiained  by  the  Corporation. 

•'  In  reirard  to  manual  labor,  or  exercise  in  the  college  shops, 
gardens,  and  (arm,  as  an  important,  if  not  an  essential  part  of  a 
thorouiirh  and  trulv  liberal  and  valuable  education,  the  sentiment  of 
Plato  is  adopted  as  fundamental :  that  it  *  ought  to  be  everywhere 
maintained,  that  a  coon  cdvcation  imparts  to  the  mind  and  b<idt 
all  the  power,  all  tiie  beauty,  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they 
are  capable.' 

The  Physical  Department  of  Education  in  this  Institution  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  attention  and  supervision  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  faculty,  with  the  Intellectual — ^with  this 
diderence,  that  the  exercise  of  the  former  shall  be  considered  as 
•observing  and  promoting  those  of  the  latter — while  both  are  con- 
ttdered  as  parts  of  a  good  education  ;  and  in  the  prescribed  course 
of  this  Institution,  not  to  be  dispensed  with." ' 

The  College  of  South  Hanover,  in  Indiana,  has  also  been  or- 
gjuuted  oo  the   plan  of  manual  labor.    This  institutioui  which 
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commenced  in  a  log  cabins  now  has  a  spacious  ed^Ax'y&Hei  wTdb 
two  hundred  students  under  the  care  of  six  instractors,  wboaer 
kealih  ha$  httn  almoit  uninterrupted^  while  disease  has  visited 
neighboring  places  in  the  most  alanning  manner.  The  trustees 
8tate>  tliat  they  have  a  mechanical  establishment  which  will  give 
employment  to  6fty  or  sixty  students,  two  hours  in  the  day  ;  tbat 
industrious  young  men  may  earn  finom  ten  Co  6fteen  doUars  per 
session,  without  any  interruption  to  their  studies ;  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  any  trade,  more  than  this.  From  ioy«  under 
fifteen,  and  especially  those  bred  in  indolence,  they  promise  little* 
Such,  we  think,  ought  not  to  leave  the  paternal  root  ^  for  fo  those 
bred  in  indolence,  a  college  life  is  ruinous.  Board  may  be  had  at 
one  dollar  per  week. 

Dr.  Blythe,  the  President  of  this  college,  has  published  some 
interesting  numbers  on  this  subject  in  the  '  Standard/  of  S.  Hano- 
ver. He  urges,  among  other  considerations,  that  it  is  important 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  bringing  forward  unworthy  men,  by 
the  offer  of  complete  support  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  fitxn 
charitable  funds ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  important  to  bring 
a  good  education  within  the  reach  of  all,  whatever  profession  they 
intend  to  pursue,  that  talents  may  never  remain  buried  in  poverty. 
Such  schools  too,  he  adds,  '  give  birth  to  enterprize'^-create  or 
perpetuate  habits  of  industry  and  economy — ^generate  and  keep 
alive  a  feeling  of  self*support  and  independence — preserve  health 
and  awaken  genius.'  Indeed,  where  the  student  is  compelled  to 
provide  in  part  for  his  own  support,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  profitable  employment  which 
3hall  thus  counteract  the  effects  of  study,  and  invigorate  the  consti-* 
tution,  instead  of  adding  to  his  danger,  by  compulsory  and  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  toil.  No  public  extravagance  can  be  greater, 
than  to  allow  a  young  man  who  is  capable  of  eminent  usefulness 
in  church  or  state,  to  destroy  the  germs  of  life,  and  wither  the 
mind  in  its  bloom,  by  combining  the  toils  of  a  student  with  the 
labor  of  a  teacher  or  a  writer — to  call  upon  him  in  short  to  do  the 
duty  of  two  men.  It  is  extravagance,  because  it  is  wasting  the 
most  valuable  part  of  our  national  capital — the  talents  of  our  citi-^ 
zem ;  and  it  is  doubly  so,  if  this  is  combined  with  an  inadequate 
supply  of  benevolent  aid. 
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TTb  0vr  1»<  nvmbpr.  ve  care  the  remarl^f  of  a  n'tTlve  of  Eurc«^  on  Xht  defect* 
ttmtr  fckdoK.  We  do«  poblij^h  hi«  plin  for  a  prep4r«*cry  m.«ilol  M>t*ool.  ami  a 
trn.marr  de«£ned  to  prepare  eonip^i«-ni  le^cher*  {«»-  our  commoc  school*.  soA 
u  tht  AAe  hnif  for  tbo«e  «ho  inu-oii  :•>  Jt-ViV:>  :!ie!ii<:-l>c5to  o:her  occupMiion*. 
Ovr  rr»derB  «j11  perceive  thai  niJ>ii\  of  hi'^  %iow«  a^e  acinallr  MJoplcd  in  our 
les  pnTAic  4chohii«.  i«nd  ihev  «ill  reu<ark  iheir  co!nrii:i-nre,  in  »owe  point*, 
vri  abf  f  of  Fe]lenS«r£.  We  need  not  «ay,  that  they  are,  lo  a  great  txient, 
a^Bovc  uour  public  Kboo-5.J 

Ix  a  former  article  I  proposed  a<  one  remedy  for  the  existing 
defects  of  Ainencan  sciiools.  the  establishment  of  a  preparatory 
srbool.  and  a  college  or  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
Tl>e  iblloiring  is  the  course  of  instruction  whicli  I  should  advise  in 
die  prejiaratofv  school. 

Ic  il^  first  or  lotctst  clasf^  the  elements  of  the  Enijlish  Ian- 
pape.  sp^llin^,  readinir.  arithmetic  and  penmanship.  I  would 
reDOcnmend  the  introduction  of  a  nood  Enalisii  Invk.  which  treats 
oftbe  present  limes. and  of  real  life,  and  will  lie  interestin;:  to  Uns 
kam  seven  to  nine  vears  of  aire,  and  suitable  for  the  namiw  circle 
of  liieir  intellect,  and  not  of  fables,  fictitious,  or  ancient  historv. 

^^^  • 

Tbe  stvle  of  the  Ixx^k  must  not  be  dinned  of  drv  sentences,  but  tul! 
of  ]iiiie  anecdotes,  written  in  a  livolv  and  attractive  manner:  and 
ccTravinrs  or  irood  woo<l  cuts  may  be  added. 

With  the  ser^n(f  class  beirins  the  separation  of  the  Classical  from 
ibe  Ens:Ii>h  course.  Both  sliould  nevertheless,  he  united  in  the 
following  studies.  Tlie  Enjilish  grammar  compared  with  a  hiirher 
EiiiTiSb  readiui:  book,  so  as  to  1:1  ve  a  clear  and  sound  knowledire 
of  the  syntax :  composini:  Euiilish  letters  to  friends  :  vuljiar  and 
decimal  fraction^,  and  the  hisiorv  and  ireojiraphv  of  the  Uuited 
Stiles.  The  siudv  of  hisior\*  and  jjeoirraphv  should  besjin  with  the 
piace  where  the  school  is  situated,  and  tiien  go  on  to  the  next, 
Dotins  ever\  where  tlie  distance,  direction,  Ux^al  characteristics,  pro- 
ductions, manufactures.  Sec.  so  that  the  pupil  may  have  joints 
of  comparison,  and  clear  ideas,  at  tlrst  of  the  place  of  the  school, 
and  so.  by  degrees,  of  more  distant  objects.  Nothing  nuist  be 
learned  bv  rote,  but  evervthinsr  bv  lookm<;  on  the  man,  and  ob- 
servin^:  the  four  cardinal  points:  and  if  the  map  should  not  indicate 
the  name  of  the  place,  let  ii  be  drawn  by  the  pupil  in  the  sand 
with  a  stick,  or  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil.  I  regret  that  none  of  our 
numerous  geographies  for  schools  follow  such  a  course. 
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For  the  classical  scholars,  the  study  of  the  Latin  grammar,  and 
Cornelius  Nepos.  For  tlie  English^  that  of  the  French,  which,  if 
learned  yonni;,  will  be  so  much  the  better  understood. 

In  tlie  third  class,  for  both  courses,  English  letters,  and  composi- 
tion of  a  higher  degree,  but  left  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil,  and 
written  entirely  by  himself;  easy  declamations  well  committed, 
and  recited  weekly  before  the  school,  the  teachers,  and  some 
friends :  a  cursory  recapitulation  of  arithmetic ;  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  in  Geometry ;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  of  ti)e  State ;  the  election  and  functions  of  the  different  offi- 
cers, of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  Congress,  &c. ;  the  history 
and  Geography  of  both  Americas  ;  the  physical  history  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  principles  of  Natural  History,  too  much  neglected  in  our 
schools. 

Natural  History  should  begin  with  the  animals  which  surround 
us;  and  not  only  show  their  great  utility,  but  represent  to  our 
youth,  so  generally  inclined  to  every  kind  of  mischief,  the  cruelty 
of  tormenting  their  dogs,  horses,  cows,  and  other  animals.  The 
teaciier  must  also  make  them  acquainted  with  the  trees  and  plants 
which  surround  them,  point  out  their  uses,  and  particularly  indi- 
cate the  different  kinds  of  plants  which  are  useful  in  different  dis- 
eases, and  those  which  are  poisonous  and  dangerous,  even  when 
they  arc  smellcd.  How  careless  are  we  in  general  on  this  subject, 
and  how  many  accidents  have  happened  for  want  of  this  simple  and 
easy  branch  of  knowledge. 

To  these  studies  add,  for  the  Classical  course,  Latin  continued, 
and  Greek  begun  ;  for  the  English  course,  French  continuedi 
and  ( lerman  or  Spanish  begun. 

In  the  fourth  or  highest  class,  for  both  courses,  English  exer- 
cises on  a  given  theme,  the  original  compositions  of  the  scholar; 
the  reading  of  some  good  English  poet  to  form  the  taste;  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  the  rest  of  our  earth  in  a  cursory  manner, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  globes,  and  the  planetary  system  ;  in 
Geometry,  the  second  and  third  books  of  Euclid  ;  further  explana- 
tions of  Natural  History,  and  particularly  of  the  wonderful  con- 
struction of  the  human  body,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

I  have  observed  with  great  regret,  the  total  neglect  of  this  last 
important  branch  of  human  knowledge.  We  are  generally  much 
better  acquainted  with  longitudes  and  latitudes,  with  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  with  the  tenses  of  our  Greek  and  I^atin  verbs,  than  with 
ourselves ; — how  we  move,  speak,  &c., — and  how  we  can  preserve 
our  health.  This  course  alone,  if  properly  attended  to,  may  be 
made  highly  attractive  and  useful  for  the  remainder  of  our  life. 
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In  this  fimith  year  will  be  given  a  cursory  recaphulation  of  the 
Diglisk  course,  or  of  all  the  braocbes  learned  io  the  three  former 
jeais.  In  the  Qatakal  courscy  a  recapitulation  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  a  due  preparation  to  enter  the  college  or  seminary* 
Ibe  study  of  French,  Spanish,  or  German  should  be  attended  to 
Mag  this  last  year. 

For  the  English  course,  French  letters,  exercises,  and  public 
decfaunatioDS.     The  Spanish  or  German  continued. 

As  no  one  can  be  promoted  to  a  iiigher  class,  so  no  one  can  be 
dsniased  from  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  last  year,  without  pre- 
fiously  having  submitted  himself  to  the  above  mentioned  private 
esaniinatioo,  and  received  from  the  faculty,  a  certi6caie  of  his  com- 
petency, signed  by  the  Superintendent,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
hoard  of  examiners. 

A  Jijfth  ytar  is  partly  devoted  to  those  who  are  deficient  in  their 
flydies,  and  partly  to  those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
diflbrent  branches  in  which  they  have  made  good  improvement. 
Extim  teachers  roust  be  provided,  able  to  give  them  the  required 
tion ;  because  the  regular  course  of  studies  for  the  four  years, 
be  by  no  means  interrupted. 

With  tlie  ^liool,  a  spacious  yard,  or  piece  of  ground  should  be 
connected,  devoted  to  the  plays  and  recreations  of  the  pupils, 
CKh  of  whom,  if  possible,  should  have  his  $(>ot  of  ground  or  garden 
10  cultivate ;  and  for  greater  encouniirement,  the  mistress  of  the 
school  miirhi  buy  from  the  pupils,  if  (hey  clioose,  all  the  produce 
of  their  irardens,  at  the  market  price.  No  corporal  punishment 
should  be  allowed.  It  des^rades,  and  is  apt  to  destroy  the  murality 
of  a  bov.*  To  excite  feelintrs  of  a  liitierenl  kind,  a  dailv  iournal  niav 
be  kept  by  the  principal.  Let  those  who  study  and  conduet  well 
be  marked  4 — those  less  approved.  3,  or  ^Z :  and  1  should  be 
marked  for  the  worst.  The  nuinlier?  of  each  hov  throuiih  the 
whole  week  should  be  recapitulated  every  Saturday,  and  three 
number  ones,  deprive  them  of  recreation. 

A  select  juvenile  lihrar}',  the  necessar}'  apparatus,  such  as 
elobes.  maps,  &:c.  should  be  annexed  to  the  institution.  Frequent 
pedestrian  excursions  into  the  neiirhlK^rin*;  work  shops,  manufac- 
tories, fanns,  kc.  should  be  made,  and  proper  explanations  snven. 
The  treatment  of  all  the  children  should  bo  paternal  :  nothing,  in 
short,  should  be  omitted  to  make  them  good  practical  citizens, 
sound  in  bodv  and  sound  in  mind. 

TiiL<  plan  diflers  from  others ; 

I.  By  the  progressive  strict  course  of  studies  to  bo  pursued  in 
each  class. 

*  For  tlie  Editor's  views,  see  p.  110. 
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2.  By  establishing,  as  a  primaiy  object,  the  thorough  knowl* 
edge  of  the  maternal  language. 

3.  By  embracing  but  a  limited,  and  I  may  add,  the  most  useful 
part  of  human  knowledge,  for  the  majority  of  our  youth,  instead 
of  hurr}'ing  them  through  all  the  innumerable  branches  of  study, 
vrith  which  the  greater  part  of  our  school  prospectuses  are  over- 
charged. 

4.  By  leaving  very  little  to  memory.  Memory  is  like  a  feather 
upon  the  open  hand ;  the  first  wind  blows  it  away.  But  to  exert 
memory  in  applying  it  to  objects  lying  in  the  intellectual  sphere  of 
our  youths,  as  proposed  here,  is  very  useful,  and  even  necessary. 

5.  By  accustoming  the  pupils  in  the  early  stages  of  education, 
to  compose  letters  and  exercises  both  in  English  and  French,  they 
learn  early  to  think,  and  to  observe  a  certain  order  in  their  ideas. 
This  course,  by  degrees,  will  enable  them  to  write  well,  and  to 
express  themselves  clearly,  correctly  and  briefly — an  acquisition 
too  generally  neglected  in  our  schools. 

6.  By  establishing  a  semi-annual  private  exanunation  of  each 
scholar,  every  pupil  i^  stimulated  to  exertion,  and  as  his  promotion 
depends  much  upon  his  good  behavior,  his  morality  must  also 
necessarily  be  encourai^ed.  Thus  a  fair  chance  is  given  to  appli- 
cation and  talents,  for  aliridging  the  time  of  the  prescribed  course. 
Parents  may  also  learn  the  preference  given,  and  the  decided  in- 
clination of  their  sons  in  favor  of  one  or  more  of  the  branches  pur- 
sued. Thus  lliey  may  he  enabled  to  give  their  children  further 
oi)ponunity  of  perfection  in  any  particular  branch,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  making  them  highly  distinguished  statesmen,  schol- 
ars, mechanics,  &tc. 

By  following  such  a  plan,  and  developing,  fostering,  and  exciting 
the  yet  slumbering  talents  of  a  youth  in  one  particular  branch  of 
knowledge,  America  may,  and  necessarily  fnmt,  after  a  certain 
length  of  lime,  raise  men  of  eminence  in  these  respective  branches. 
Lei,  for  example,  a  man  of  an  inde|)endont  fortune  lay  aside  every 
desire  of  immediate  gain  from  his  son,  allow  him,  if  able  and  indus- 
trious, to  choose  for  himself  one  branch  among  the  many  which  he 
likes  best,  let  him  have  all  the  ncTessary  assistance  to  jnirsue,  and 
perfect  this  his  favorite  study,  without  hein<,'  compelled  to  pursue 
too  many  at  once  in  order  to  pnivide  for  his  living,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  this  younjr  man  distinguishing  himself  in  this  department, 
because  he  has  had  ilie  necessary  time  and  opportunity  to  attain 
this  perfection.*     Suppose  now  there   were  one  or  two   disin- 

*  There  arc  voiith  m  ho<e  nnMiral  charartcr,  or  oarlv  habits,  would  render  It  Dot 
only  u:*elKS8  but  unsafe  to  in<!uIi:o  tht-ni  in  pni^uint;  their  own  course;  and  with 
our  pre-eiit  niodcs  of  education  we  n.ay  add,  there  Rre  (ew  who  are  capable  of 
judging  couceroiiig  that  portion  of  Uie  field  of  knowledge  which  lies  beyond 
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kreslBd  frthen  who  would  act  in  aoooidaiice  with  these  priDci- 
pies  in  every  vilbge,  town,  or  county,  and  who  are  inclined  t» 
ullow  thb  well  meant  advice,  and  how  soon  might  we  not  see 
mny  young  men  of  profound  talents,  and  eminent  scholarship  ris* 
ing  above  tlie  ordinary  sphere  of  dbtinguished  men.  The  State 
of  Xew  York  alone  could  furnish  us  hundreds  !  But  reform  is  ne* 
eessary  to  accomplish  thb  ;  for  I  must  confess  candidly,  that  '  hy 
our  preseHt  superficial  and  too  complicated  studies  in  schools  and 
colleges,  by  the  too  close  calculation  of  many  wealthy  fatJiers,  who 
wish  that  tlieir  sons,  once  out  of  the  senior  class,  with  their  diploma 
as  A.  B.  in  their  pocket,  may  wander  through  the  world,  and  gain 
their  living  by  their  own  exertions,  it  is  utteriy  impossible  to 
Sana  any  scholar,  any  sound  and  eminent  man,  except  in  those  few 
cases  where  nature  has  done  more  than  our  instruction.' 

Well  convinced  of  the  useful  consequences  of  an  education 
grounded  upon  these  simple  principles,  I  propose,  after  such  a 
school  is  founded,  to  establish  a  seminary  or  a  college,  with  the 
power  of  conferring  de threes.  This  college  should  not  only  be 
adapted  for  teachers,  but  for  students  i;\*ishing  to  devote  themselves 
to  other  employments.  Such  an  institution  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  plan  proposed  ;  for  if  a  youth,  having  begun  to  study  in 
the  preparatory  scliool  should  enter  in  any  of  the  existing  colleges, 
where  the  studies  differ  from  those  which  have  been  proposed,  he 
would  soon  forL^et  wliat  he  had  learned,  and  be  submitted  to  the 
usual  routine  of  hurried,  overcharged  studies,  taught  in  the  greater 
part  of  our  hi);her  seminaries.  In  this  way,  we  should  entirely 
lose  for  him  and  for  ourselves,  the  expected  benefits  of  a  sound  and 
radical  education,  for  want  of  which,  the  greater  part  of  our  gradu- 
ated citizens,  once  in  office  or  business,  feel  every  day  their  de- 
ficiencies and  the  necessity  of  studying  anew. 

These  institutions  should  never  be  divided  and  left  to  the  direc- 
tion of  separate  superintendents,  as  both  necessarily  form  but  one 

theiD.  To  such,  leisure  and  liberty  are  often  niiDoni.  But  there  are  cases, 
where  the  want  of  aid  has  ch«»ckcd  forever  tlie  pro^reM  of  a  mind  cdpuble  of 
hich  altainnients;  and  there  are  many,  where  the  «truKf;le  to  provide  for  a  sup- 
port, while  the  mind  \*  presMns:  on  in  the  career  of  improvement.  ha4  destroyed 
health  and  lifi>.  May  not  the  ;ilnioner:«  of  our  public  chaiiiies  sometimes  us6 
false  economy  in  thi^  way.  and  miebt  not  some  parents  derive  vaUiaMe  biii^s  from 
the  dyins  rcmnrlct  of  tli*t  lute  Coleridge  ?  In  hi«  will  he  ref:ret<  hi:!  inability  to 
Bake  such  provision  for  hi'*  son  *  a<*  might  set  his  feeling  at  ease,  and  lii;*  mind 
ml  lilverty  troiii  the  dr-pres-iin^  anzietie;*  of  to-dav,  and  exempt  bim  from  the  ne* 
cestsity  of  ilivertini:  the  lulcnt4  with  wbich  it  bath  pleased  Goii  to  entrust  bim,  to 
sntnect«  of  temponry  inrere«ts  knowing  that  it  is  wirb  bim.  a<it  ever  has  been 
fiidi  myself,  tliat  his  powepi,  jn  I  the  ability  and  disposition  to  exert  them,  are 
l^reatest  when  the  motive^  from  without  are  least,  or  of  Iea<t  ureenry  ;  *  and  w« 
Biisht  iiid  of  others,  that  they  areparalyaed  by  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  anxie* 
ties. — Editor. 
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body  and  one  mind.  The  buildings,  the  discipline,  and  economical 
concerns  of  the  school,  must  be  entirely  separated  from  t^ie  seminary 
or  college ;  but  one  mind  alone  must  direct  the  method,  the  hours 
of  recitation,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  studies,  &u;.  in  both  insti- 
tutions, if  we  intend  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  rcsuh.  Botli  institiw 
tions,  (whose  courses  should  last  generally  ten,  and  at  the  Uast  eight 
years,)  may  thus  furnish  a  complete  scholastic  education.  ELacli  of 
them,  after  the  fourth  year  of  their  establishment,  \x  ill  begin  to 
give  us  the  benefits  of  our  labor.  The  preparatory  school  will  fill 
the  college  with  students,  taught  in  aceordance  with  the  course 
adopted  in  this  school ;  and  the  jirraduates  of  the  senior  class  will 
give  us  good  and  able  teachers,  who  could  be  sent  successively  to 
the  different  counties  of  the  State  to  establish  new  scliools  after  the 
model  of  our  preparatory  school,  and  thus  till  the  colletre  with  an 
increased  number  of  students  taught  in  accordance  witl)  tiie  course 
adopted  in  the  preparatory  school. 

In  following  this  plan,  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  the  number  of  j^ood  teaeliei*s  mu^^t  necessarily  increase 
with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  followinf^  years,  and  coiiseijuenlly  multiply 
at  a  greater  rate,  the  number  of  schools  aiui  soholai*3.  Thus  we 
shall  obtain  a  great  many  good  teachers^  unilint^  theory  to  ])ractice. 
and  fully  able  to  take  ciiarge  of  the  common  or  (iistrict  scIjooIs. 

The  preparatory  school  and  the  college  niust  not  be  confounded 
with  the  comm,on  schools ;  the  two  former  mu«;t  be  fii-st  established 
as  the  necessary  nui-sery  for  the  formation  o{ good  ttnchers,  and  a 
sound  system,  before  we  can  acc()m|)lish  a  radical  reform  in  our 
common  schools.  I  may  assert,  without  bein»j;  taxed  with  presump- 
tion, that  any  other  attempt  will  be  loss  of  time,  labor  and  money, 
and  will  only  offer  a  partial  result.  A  radical,  thorough  reform, 
or  wo/ie, — tliis  is  my  fixed  opinion,  grounded  ui)on  a  period  of 
twenty  years  of  observation  and  practice  in  this  so  hijrhly  useful, 
and  so  little  estimated  and  rewarded  occupation.  By  such  a 
course,  we  may  obtain  by  degrees,  without  any  increast*  of  labor, 
and  with  little  additional  expense,  a  radical  and  sound  school  re- 
form, as  well  as  a  complete  scholastic  education. 

But  as  we  shall  have  to  stnij^gle  against  every  kind  of  prejudice, 
and  particularly  against  the  old  established  routine  in  our  colleges 
and  schools,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  government 
of  the  State  should  take  both  institutions  under  its  immediate  pro- 
tection for  at  least  five  years.  When  they  are  well  estahlished  and 
in  full  operation,  the  sound  results  will  undoubtedly  inspire  confi- 
dence, and  gain  friends ;  and  public  o])inion,  being  t'uis  in  their 
favor,  they  will  be  able  to  support  themselves  without  further 
assistance. 
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[For  the  Aaa«b  of  Edocation.] 

MATTER-OF-FACT  EDUCATION. 

[In  an  address  doiivered  bt>fore  a  village  Ljceutn,  we  find  the  followinf 
remarks  on  a  topic,  of  u'tiich  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  full  discuasion.] 

There  are  evils  in  the  modem  svstein  of  education,  not  confined 
ID  the  social  affections ;  they  extend  to  tlic  mind  ;  they  influence 
ll;e  iniaiiinalion  and  tlie  n^asoninij  |X)\vers.  Livin<;  continually  in 
the  oulA ard  and  the  actual. — little  conversant  with  the  inward  and 
the  ideal, — we  become  mere  matter-of-fact  creatures,  incapable  of 
compreliendinij  anythinir  that  does  not  come  within  the  cotrnizance 
of  the  senses  :  and  besides,  as  if  outward  circumstances  were  not 
sufficient  for  thi'^,  we  arc  trained  up  to  it  from  our  very  infancy. 
The  children  of  the  present  day  receive  a  matter-of-fact  education ; 
their  heads  are  cranuned  w  ith  facts, — facis^ — fftcts !  Tlie  intel- 
lect alone  is  cultivated  ;  the  affections  and  the  imagination  are  neg- 
lected.    The  consequence  is  easily  seen. 

*  The  child  is  grown  as  cautious  as  three  score ; 
Admits,  on  proof,  that  two  and  two  arc  four. 
He  to  no  aimless  energies  gives  way  ; 
>'o  little  fairy  visions  round  him  play ; 
He  hi.iilds  no  towering  catftlesin  the  sky, 
Lon^incr  to  cliiiib.  his  bosom  l)rnting  high ; 
Is  told  that  fancy  leads  but  to  destroy  ; 
You  have  five  senst^s;  follow  them,  my  boy  ! 
If  frelin^  wnkes.  his  parents*  fears  are  such, 
They  cry,  *  Don't,  dearest,  you  will  feel  too  much.* 

Thus  the  uennsof  imnninationare  nipped  in  the  bud  ;  the  affec- 
tions are  checked  in  llieir  sjrow  th,  and  we  become  cold,  calculating, 
selnsh  heiuirs,  qualified,  perhajis,  for  the  dnidijery  of  mere  me- 
chanical operation^,  but  totally  unfitted  for  the  hiirher  and  nobler 
employments  of  life.  And  this  is  what  we  call  '  practical  educa- 
tion I "  And  to  such  an  extent  is  it  carried  at  the  present  day,  by 
it<  advocates,  that  tliey  \k  ould,  if  they  could  have  their  way,  si>eedily 
banish  from  our  schools  every  branch  of  kno\^  ledge  that  is  not 
|iroducti\e  of  immediate  and  practical  utility.  Fortunately,  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  carrj'  their  obj(Tt  into  effect.  How 
soon  thev  will  do  it,  remains  to  be  seen.  From  the  si«nis  of  the 
limes,  we  have  evervth'njr  to  fear.  Should  thev  once  succeed, 
farewell  toeverv  noble,  and  irenerous,  and  elevated  sentiment.  The 
retlnements  of  civilized  society  could  have  no  i)lace  under  their 
suay.     Tli(*y  would  reduce  everything  to  the  standard  of  mere 

Practical  utility.     In  the  words  of  another,  *  Tliey  would  dig  down 
^amassus  to  help  McAdamize  a  road,  and  underlay  the  foundations 
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of  Castalia  and  Aietbusa  with  aqueducts.'  They  would  cut  up  a 
beautiful  common,  as  they  have  attempted  to  do  in  a  neighboring 
town,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  a  few  rods  the  distance  to  market* 
Talk  to  them  of  the  utility  of  the  Cemetery  on  Mount  Auburn,  or  the 
Monument  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  they  will  listen  to  you  with  a  stare 
of  incredulity.  By  them,  nothing  b  considered  useful  but  what  is 
to  *  perish  with  the  using ; ' — as  if  man  were  a  mere  animal,  re- 
quiring indeed  meat  and  drink,  and  clotliing  and  shelter,  who,  if  once 
provided  with  these,  is  in  possession  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life ! 
'  Strange,'  you  exclaim,  '  that  any  in  their  senses  should  embrace 
such  sentiments  ;  there  must  be  some  powerful  charm  in  that  word, 
vtUityy  thus  to  cheat  a  man  of  his  common  sense.'  Not  at  all ; 
it  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  present  system  of  education.  We 
cultivate  tlie  intellect  to  the  neglect  of  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  Reason  we  cannot,  at  least  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term ; 
fiir  to  tiiaty  a  cultivated  and  active  imagination  is  necessary.  What 
wonder  then  that  we  should  be  the  dupes  of  the  most  miserable 
sophistry ;  deluding  others,  ourselves  deluded. 


EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of^ew 
York  on  the  education  of  Common  School  Teachers^  iogeiher  with  an  or- 
dinance  of  the  Regents  for  carrying  the  plan  embraced  in  said  Repoiri, 
into  execuiumf  loiA  the  requisite  instructions  for  that  purpose.  AlbiaDy, 
1835. 

In  our  last  number,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  describing  the  flour* 
ishing  state  of  the  first  permanent  Seminary  for  Common  School 
Teachers,  established  ip  the  United  States,  of  which  we  are  in* 
formed.*  It  is  with  peculiar  gratification  that  we  have  received 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  the  state  of  New 
York, — the  Hon.  John  A.  Dix, — a  report  on  this  subject,  under- 
stood to  be  prepared  by  him,  with  an  ordinance  of  the  Regents  of 
the  University  providing  for  regular  courses  of  instruction  for 
teachers  J  in  eight  of  the  principal  Academies  of  the  State. 

We  rejok;e  to  find  it  not  only  distinctly^  but  practically  an« 
nounced,  in  this  manner,  that  it  is  the  ^  settled  policy '  of  the 
most  popukMis  state  in  the  Union,  to  educate  the  teachers  of  its 

*  Thii  lemtiwrr  eontdnt  one  hundred  and  one  piipili,  instead  of  flfty«Biji  m 
before  aUted.  We  do  not  forget  that  Uie  Rensselaer  School  of  Troy,  am>rded  a 
most  valuable  oooiat  of  scismiyU  instrueUon,  to  those  who  proposed  to  be  teachers. 
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coimDon  schools  lor  their  profession.  Such  a  step,  in  advance  of 
ereiy  other  government  in  the  United  States,  is  worthy  of  this 
liberal  state  ;  and  the  example,  we  trust,  will  have  no  small  influ- 
ence on  the  pn)gress  of  education  in  our  country. 

The  report  is  drawn  up  with  great  ability  and  clearness,  and 
pobts  out  the  evils  arising  from  the  defective  education  of  our 
teachers,  and  the  mode  of  remedying  it,  in  a  manner  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  our  legislative  bodies.  It  states  ^  the  leading  and 
acknowleds^ed  defect  in  our  common  schools' — '  tite  want  of  com- 
petent  teachers  ;'  and  tliat  without  these,  much  of  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  schools  is  wasted,  and  no  system  of  instruction  can 
be  made  complete.  It  refers  to  the  fact,  that  in  other  countries, 
seminaries  for  teachers  are  considered  indispensable  to  a  system  of 
primary  instruction.  Of  Prussia,  it  states  the  following  well 
known  facts. 

*In  the  year  183^  that  kingdom  had  forty-two  fteminaries  for  teachers, 
with  more  thnn  two  thousand  students ;  from  eifrht  to  nine  hundred  of 
whom  are  anniialiy  AiniUhed  for  the  priniar}'  schooliii.  The  vocation  of 
instructor  is  a  |Hihlic  otVK*e,as  well  as  a  |l^o^e^<8ion.  He  receives  his  edu- 
cation ahiiost  whiilly  ut  the  cxfiense  of  the  istnte;  his  qualifirations  to 
teach  are  determined  by  a  l>oard  deriving  its  authority  from  the  govem- 
nexit;  the  salary  ruimut  lie  lests  than  a  certain  sum,  which  is  au«rmented 
■s  occa:<ion  re<|uires ;  and  the  local  authorities  are  enjoined  to  raise  it  as 
high  as  |.o:^sil)le  uhove  the  prescribed  inininiuni.  Fiually,  when  through 
ase  or  intirniity  he  IxTonie.s  incapable  of  dis<*liarginp  his  duties,  he  is 
allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  for  his  support.  These  provisions  of 
law  have  made  the  business  of  teaching  liiirhly  res|)ectable,  and*  have 
secured  for  the  prininry  schools  of  Prussia,  a  hixly  of  men  eminently 
qualified  to  fuI61  the  elevated  trust  reposed  in  them.' 

And  some  plan  like  this  must  be  admitted,  after  all,  to  be  the 
only  feasible  mode  by  which  qualified  teachers  can  be  ^  secured  for 
the  primary  schools '  of  any  country.  As  we  observed,  in  remark- 
ing on  the  report  on  the  common  schools,  in  our  last  number,  so 
long  as  the  compensation  for  teaching  our  cnildren  is  no  greater 
than  is  given  for  '  taking  care  of  our  cattle,  and  our  stables,  few 
will  be  induced  to  incur  tiie  labor  and  expense  whicli  are  necessary 
to  prepare  for  the  more  difHcult  task  ; '  and  when  prepared,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  remain  in  this  employment,  ^  while  other 
professions,  equally  useful,  and  more  respected  and  profitable,  are 
open  to  them.'  *  Economy  here  disappoints  itself,'  for  there  are 
DO  laws,  or  customs  of  caste,  like  those  of  European  countries^ 
which  confine  a  man  to  tlie  profession  which  he  has  adopted. 

We  learn  from  the  n^port,  that  three  academies  in  the  state  of 
New  York, — those  of  St.  Lawrence,  Oxford  and  Canaodaiguai*- 
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have  established  courses  of  lectures  and  exercises  for  the  prepa' 
ration  of  teachers,  with  results  of  which  the  folbwing  b  g^ven  as 
a  specimeo. 

'  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  the  acbool  dia* 
tricts  are  ahnodt  entirely  supplied  with  teachers  educated  at  that  inati- 
tution ;  and  so  beneficial  has  been  the  eiiect  of  introducing  into  the 
schools  a  better  class  of  instnictors,  and  more  efficient  plans  of  instruc- 
tion, that  the  compensation  of  teachers  is  already,  on  an  average,  from 
thirty  to  forty  dolhirB  per  annum  more,  tlian  it  was  before  the  academy 
had  estabfished  a  department  for  training  them.  The  influence  of  these 
measures  upon  the  public  opinion  of  a  smnll  section  of  the  country,  fur- 
nishes the  stronsest  ground  of  assurance,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  ex- 
tend them  in  order  to  produce  the  same  results  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.' 

It  is  this  influence  on  public  opinion  on  which  reliance  is  placed, 
to  produce  voluntary  efforts  for  the  support  and  respectability  of 
the  profession,  which  in  Prussia  arise  from  compulsory  motives. 

The  plan  proposed  in  the  report,  and  adopted  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  is  to  select  one  academy  in  each  of  the  eight 
senatorial  districts  of  the  state;  to  appropriate  five  hundred  dollars 
to  each,  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  and  apparatus  adapted  to  the 
use  of  those  who  arc  preparing  to  be  teachers,  thus  reserving  six 
thousand  dollars  out  of  the  permanent  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
now  on  hand,  for  future  contingencies ;  and  from  the  annual  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  literature  fund,  (estimated  at  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,)  to  appropriate  four  hundred  dollars  to  each 
of  the  Academies,  to  provide  a  special  course  of  instruction  in  the 
art  of  teaching. 

The  following  academies  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  1st  District,    Erasmus  Hall  Academy,    King*s  county, 

**  2d  *•  Montgomery  **  Orange  county, 

**  3d  •*  ICinilcrhook  **  Columbia  county, 

**  4ih  *•  •St.  Lawrence  "  St.  Lawrence  county, 

"  5th  "  Fairfield,  •*  Herkimer  county, 

"  6th  •*  •Oxford  "  Chenango  county , 

^  7th  **  «Canaiidaigua  "  Ontario  county, 

^  8tb  **  Middlebury  **  Genesee  county. 

In  regard  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  it  is  remarked 
in  the  report,  that  the  standard  should  be  raised  '  as  high  as  pos- 
sible,' because  '  the  qualifications  of  those  who  follow  it  will  in- 
cline to  range  below,  and  not  above  the  prescribed  standard.'  It 
proposes  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  enter  on  the  course,  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  aud 
io  much  of  geography  as  is  found  in  the  duodecimo  works  on  thi» 
aubject,  usuallj  studied  in  our  schools. 
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IW  fclofviDg  are  the  subjects  of  study  proposed  tar  the  teach* 
CB^oonne,  which  are  required  to  be  tboroujirhly  taughtyaud  while 
ihej  are  doi  inteoded  to  exclude  othets,  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
|ire  vaj  to  aoj. 

1.  The  English  language. 

2.  Wfitiug  and  Drewbg. 

3.  Ariihmetic,  mental  and  written ;  and  Book-keeping. 

4.  GeognphjT  and  General  History,  combined. 

5.  The  Hstorr  oT  the  United  Sutes. 

6.  Geometry,  ^rigooometryy  Mensuration  and  Sunreying. 

7.  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

8.  Chemistry  and  Mineralo^. 

9.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ConstitutioD 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

10.  Select  parts  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  duties  of  Public 


11.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

12.  The  Principles  of  Teaching. 

Full  and  interesting  directions  are  given  concerning  the  method 
of  instruction  which  should  be  adopted  in  each  of  these  branches, 
rhich  will  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment.     On  the  principles  of 
ig,  it  is  observed,  '  instruction  must  be  thorough  and  copious.' 


*  It  must  not  be  confined  simply  to  the  art  of  traching,  or  the  most 
rcessliil  methmU  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  it  nmst  embrace 

abo  tho«e  rules  of  moral  government,  which  arc  as  necessary  for  the 
icculation  of  the  conduct  of  the  teacJier,  as  for  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  those  who  are  conmiitted  to  his  care. 

*  Although  this  branch  of  instruction  is  mentioned  last  in  the  order  of 
fobjects,  it  should  in  fact  run  through  the  whole  course.  All  the  other 
braxiches  should  be  so  taught,  as  to  be  subser^  ient  to  the  great  object  of 
Cfvatiog  a  facility  for  communicating  iustniction  to  others.  In  teaching 
the  principles  of  the  art,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  IlalPs  lectures  on 
School- Keeping,  a  text  book ;  and  Abltott^s  Teacher,  Taylor^s  District 
School,  and  the  Annals  of  Education  should  Ih*  used  as  reading  books, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  improvement  in  reading  the  English  language, 
and  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  most  improved  mode  of  instruction, 
and  the  best  rules  of  school  government  From  the  Annala,  select  parts 
only  would  be  choeen  for  the  purpose.' 

In  remarking  upon  the  practical  execution  of  this  plan,  the  im- 
portance of  exercising  the  mind,  instead  of  merely  amassing 
Imowledge— of  making  the  pupils  think  for  themselves,  instead  of 
treasuring  up  other  men^s  tiioughts,  is  strongly  urged.  It  is  pro- 
posed, that  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  study,  instruction  should  be 
given  to  those  destined  for  teachers,  in  connection  with  other  pu- 
pils, but  that  they  should  be  employed  in  successi(»|  to  hear  the 
icdtatioos  under  the  direction  of  the  mstructor. 
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As  to  the  duration  of  the  eourse,  it  is  stated  that  three  yean  is 
the  shortest  period  which  can  be  reasonably  assigned.  Each 
pupil  who  completes  the  course,  and  gives  satisfactory  evidence  at 
a  public  examination,  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  sub- 
jects of  study,  and  of  his  ability  to  teach  them,  is  to  receive  a 
diploma,  signed  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy, 
testifying  tliat  he  is  qualiGed  to  teach.  This,  however,  is  not  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  biennial  examination  and 
certificates  of  the  Inspectors  of  Common  Schools  in  each  town 
which  is  required  by  law.  In  this  way,  provision  is  made  not  only 
to  ascertain  the  original  ability  and  cliaracter  of  the  teacher, 
but  to  exclude  him  from  the  employment  if  he  should,  in  any  way, 
forfeit  his  claims  to  confidence. 

A  student,  who  does  not  finish  the  entire  course,  is  to  receive 
merely  a  certificate  from  the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  stating  the 
time  spent  in  the  institution,  and  the  studies  pursued,  and  giving 
his  opinion  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  individual. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  of  books  for  tiie  use  of  the  candidates 
for  the  teacher's  office,  the  committee  leave  the  selection  for  iliture 
consideration  ;  and  refer,  even  the  choice  of  class-books,  for  the 
present,  to  the  respective  teachers  in  order  to  obtain  their  opinions, 
and  the  results  of  their  experience.  They  propose  the  purchase  of 
a  set  of  simple  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  chemical  apparatus, 
geometrical  solids,  surveyinii;  instruments,  a  quadrant,  telescope, 
globes,  atlas,  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  each  academy.  One  modification  of  the  itinerating  sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  proposed  by  the  committee,  which  we  think 
is  highly  valuable,  and  wliich  we  believe  has  been  practised  upon 
to  some  extent,  by  Prof.  Eaton,  and  his  pupils  of  the  Rensselaer 
School  of  Troy.  They  suggest,  that  when  the  state  of  the  funds 
shall  permit,  a  professional  lecturer  may  be  employed  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  Natural  Science,  for 
one  month  in  the  year  at  each  of  the  Academies,  to  illustrate  more 
fully,  and  fix  more  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  the  principles 
they  have  learned  from  their  text-books,  and  from  the  lectures  and 
apparatus  of  the  academy.  They  believe  that  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  with  the  fees  of  the  students,  would  procure  such 
a  lecturer  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  for  the  teachers'  depart- 
ment ;  and  they  propose  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Regents  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  department. 

After  the  long  continued  efforts  we  have  made  to  excite  public 
attention  to  this  subject,  we  need  not  say  that  we  are  highly  grati- 
fied by  so  happy  a  commencement  of  the  only  true  mode  of  im- 
proving our  common  schoolS| — that  of  improving  the  teachen  to 
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vbse  cue  tbej  are  comniiited.    Still  we  trust  it  b  but  the  com' 

wnamaU  of  a  system,  which  shall  provide  a  ftill  and  regular 

apply  of  qualified  tencbers  for  this  state,  and  ultimately  for  every 

Me  io  the  Union.     As  tlie  committee  observe  in  the  report,  the 

nmber  of  teachers  thus  instructed  will  be  too  limited  to  meet  the 

■anis  of  our  schoob  ;  and  the  most  important  effects  to  be  antici- 

Med  are,  to  influence  public  opinion,  to  raise  the  standard  ofquali* 

Batioas  for  teaching  and  of  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  produce 

looDviction  that,  in  the  education  of  childretij  liberality  is  the 

mly  true  economy.    We  trust  that  in  these  and  other  modes,  pub- 

Ee  opioioo  will  soon  be  so  much  elevated  as  not  only  to  permit, 

hM  to  dewuMmd  tlie  establishment  of  institutions  devoted  to  this  ob* 

jut  J  not  less  extensive  and  not  less  liberolly  endowed  than  those 

iriiich  are  consecrated  to  the  education  of  the  ministry.     Could  the 

benevolence  which  endowed  these,  be  made  to  perceive  that 

are  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  edi6ce,  to 

winch  ministers  can  only  add  the  top-stone,  we  mi^ln  hope  soon  to 

see  Teachers'  Seminaries,  which  should  scatter  blessings  through 

the  schools  of  our  land.     Is  there  no  Phillips,  or  Bartlett,  or  Per- 

lons,  or  Girard  to  endow  them  ? 
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7%e  Bdaiian  heiteten  Education  and  Cn'mf,  in  a  Uiitr  to  the  Bicht  Be  v. 
William  White,  D.  D^  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
■lleviattnf  the  miseries  of  Piihlic  Prisons.  By  Francis  Liebek, 
L.  L.  D^  meniher  of  the  Society  ;  to  ufhich  art  addeJ^  some  ohserva* 
tmms^  by  \.  U.  Julius,  M.  D.,  of  Hainhiirg,  a  corresponilinjjr  member  of 
the  Society.    Published  by  order  of  the  Society.     Philadelphia,  1835. 

Is  our  volume  for  the  last  year,  we  referred  to  statements 
made  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  inelfxacy 
of  mere  intellectual  instruction  in  preventing  crime.  We  have 
been  favored  by  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society  with  the  inter- 
esting pamphlet,  whose  title  we  have  copied,  in  which  Dr. 
lieber  endeavors  to  show,  that  the  estimates  on  this  subject 
do  not  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  the  sweeping  conclusions 
which  some  have  drawn  from  them,  ac^ainst  the  utility  of  public 
schools.  He  admits  that  tlie  progress  of  society  necessarily 
preseots  new  temptations,  and  new  facilities  for  crime.  While  the 
wants  and  possessions  of  men  are  few,  there  is  little  comparative 
ioducement  to  fraud  and  robbery.  So  long  as  locks  and  bars,  and 
credit,  and  writing,  are  unknown,  burglary,  and  swindling,  and 
fcfjgery,  cannol  be  committed.    With  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
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improvement,  therefore,  crimes  must  be  multiplied ;  and  this  does 
not  imply  necessarily  that  there  is  any  deterioration  in  the  actual 
character  of  tiie  individuals  or  the  nation.  He  admits  that  evils 
follow  in  the  train  of  improvement ;  but  he  remarks,  that  this  is  no 
more  valid  as  an  objection,  than  one  which  was  adduced  in  the  last 
century  against  the  improvement  of  roads, — that  the  progress  of  an 
enemy  through  the  country  is  thus  made  easier. 

Dr.  Liehcr  admits,  that  knowledge  is  merely  negative  in  its 
influence,  and  may  be  the  instrument  of  good  or  evil ;  but  observes^i 
that  public  instruction  necessarily  involves  some  degree  of  moral 
discipline,  which  exerts  a  direct  and  positive  influence ;  and  presumes 
that  the  mind  of  a  pupil  must  always  be  more  disposed  to  receive 
moral  and  religious  truth.  If  the  character  of  our  teachers  were 
such  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  they  would  all  command  themselves,  and 
if  they  knew  liow  to  prevent  the  corruption  which  results  from  the 
mere  assemblage  of  childi'en  in  a  school,  when  not  counteracted  by 
direct  moral  influence,  his  anticipations  would  be  well  founded. 
But  unhappily,  the  public  schools  are,  in  many  instances,  the  means 
of  corrupting  those  who  were  previously  ignorant  of  vk^e;  and 
their  character  has  not  been  improving  in  this  respect. 

Still  he  maintains  very  justly,  that  there  is  sotnething  human- 
izing, something  softening  to  the  character,  in  every  species  of 
knowledge,  or  rather,  as  we  think,  in  the  habit  of  self-comn^nd 
which  is  gained  by  the  effort  to  study,  and  in  the  experience  of 
the  pleasure  derived  from  a  calm  state  of  mind.  He  also  main- 
tains, that  the  borderers  on  civilization,  who  have  so  far  tasted  of  its 
pleasures  as  to  desire  them,  and  are  yet  too  ignorant  or  too  ill- 
educated  to  appreciate  them  rationally,  are  most  in  danger  of  being 
driven  into  crime,  in  order  to  obtain  them. 

But  while  he  allows  that  the  influence  of  instruction  may  be 
counteracted  by  other  causes,  he  remarks,  that  there  are  circum- 
stances which  produce  an  apparent  niultij)Iication  of  crime,  when 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  diminishing.  The  introduction  of  a  general 
school  system,  or  of  ameliorations  in  criminal  laws  or  prisons,  will 
naturally  be  attended  by  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
same  government  in  the  investigation  and  detection  of  crime,  and 
more  readiness  to  convict  criminals.  The  influx  of  foreign  emi- 
grants,  a  severe  winter,  a  scarcity  of  money,  a  change  in  public 
measures  affecting  some  branch  of  industry,  a  violent  excitement 
on  some  topic  of  public  interest,  may  produce  similar  effects  during  a 
given  period.  To  one  or  more  of  these  causes.  Dr.  Lieber  traces 
the   apparent  increase  of  crime   in  some  parts  of  our  country. 

The  increase  of  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York  can  be  traced  to 
the  large  importation  of  paupers  and  refugees  from  justice,  who  come 
among  the  foreign  emigrants  that  crowd  tliat  port  iocessantly. 
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Ai  cbe  same  lime  that  the  prison  of  Connecticut  was  opened, 

tte  oumber  of  offences  punished  by  confinement  in  the  state  prison, 

n«  increased  ;  and  the  improvements  made,  had  a  direct  eilect  in 

arainishing  the  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict  criminals.     To  tiiese 

eiitunistances  must  we  ascrihe,  in  a  i^reat  measure,  the  increased 

zuiiiber  of  convictions  remarked  by  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  Tocque- 

njie.  during  their  late  vi:»it  to  our  prisons.     Since  tlie  system  has 

iec&iiie  established,  and  exerted  its  influence,  the  number  of  con- 

TTiJoas  has  decreased ;  tlius  showing,  at  least,  that  the  apparent 

iDcr^ase  of  crime  has  not  coniii.ued. 

In  order  to  procure  tiie  data  necessary  to  decide  on  the  question, 

«Le:V.er  the  apparent  multiplication  of  crimes  in  our  country   is 

really  connected  with  an  increase  of  knowledge,  Dr.  Lieber  ad- 

CTErssed   letters  to  sei'eral  of  the  superintendents  of  our  prisons, 

cc-nialning  inquiries  as  to  the   proportion  of  educated   prisoners. 

Frc<ii  their  answers  it  appears,  that  in  the  Philadelphia  prison,  as 

we  Lave  formerlv   stated,  about  one  half  could  neither  read  nor 

wrte,    and  that  many   of  the    remainder    were  too   imperfectly 

UJ^i.t  to  read  with  ease,  and  thus   i)ad  little  access  to  the  means 

0^  know ledo^e  contained  in  books.     Onlv  ten  out  of  two  hundred 

aiid    nineteen,   had   received  a  l'ooiI  education,   and    onlv    *  two 

oibei?  could  read  and  write  tolerably.'     ilosi  of  them  were  brouj^ht 

L'j   in  idleness.     In   the   prison   at  Sinir-Sing,  two  hundr«.d  and 

e  .-::!\-nine  out  of  eiu'lii  hundred  and  fo^tv-t\^o,  could  not  read  or 

w'.ie.  onlv  fort v -two  liad  n-ceived   '  a  i:uod  common  Endisli  edu- 

C3:«:n.' — the  least  derive  of  in.-iniction  which  deserves  to  be  taken 

.:r.j  sccount,  in   esiiiiiaiiiii:  l!;e   etiects  of  kiiowlediie — and  only 

t  z'.l  i:ad  passed  liirou::h  a  collei^e.     A   fearful   evidence  of  the 

e5rc:>  of  intemperance  is   found  in  the  statement,  that  four  hun- 

c.-rd  and  eii:!.tv-five  of  the  number  had  been  halitual  drunkards ; 

v:z  ninv  had  committed  liieir  crimes  wiiile  intoxicated.     One 

L:h  of  ilie  number  ha<i  become  orj)lians  in  early  life. 

At  Auhuni.  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  prisoners,  onlv  three 
Lad  received  a  colleiriate  education,  eiiiltl  an  academical  edu- 
cation, and  two  hundred  and  four  a  aood  English  education.  Of 
Vie  wiifie  number,  five  lMmHn.'H  and  three  had  been  inieiiiperate ; 
end  ff'ur  hundred  were  uiitler  the  influence  of  spirituous  liquor,  at 
L-e  lime  of  commitlini:  iht'ir  crifnes. 

In  the  Slate  prison  of  Connecticut,  only  eiirlit  in  one  hundred  of 
te  prisoners  could  read,  write  and  cipher,  when  they  were  con- 
victed :  onlv  fortv-six  in  a  hundied  could  read  and  write:  and 
fcfv-four  in  a  hundrt^d  connnilted  tiieir  crimes  while  under  the 
influence  of  ardent  spirit<s,  *  There  is  no  convict  there,'  says  the 
IVarden.  *  who  before  his  conviction,  could  read  and  write,  and 
vbo  was  of  temperate  habits,  and  followed  a  regular  trade.'     lo- 
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stniction»  temperance  and  industry,  are  then  among  the  best  exter^ 
nal  preventives  of  crime ;  and  to  encourage  these,  will  do  more  to 
repress  it,  than  any  possible  improvement  of  codes  or  prisons. 

To  the  letter  of  Dr.  Lieber,  are  annexed  some  highly  interest- 
ing observations  by  tiie  philanthropic  Dr.  Julius,  who  is  now  on  a 
visit  to  our  country,  in  behalf  of  the  Prussian  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  its  prisons.  He  remarks  that  the  Prussian 
system  of  education  is  founded  upon  three  fundamental  principles; 
1.  The  preparation  of  competent  teachers  in  seminaries  erected 
for  the  purpose ;  2.  Tlie  legal  obligations  of  parents  to  provide 
instruction  for  their  children  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year;  'and,  3.  The  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  on  a  religious  and  moral  basis,  so  that  the  first,  or 
the  two  first  hours  of  each  day  are  devoted  entirely  to  a  regular 
course  of  religious  instruction.' 

Under  this  system,  aided  by  the  establishment  of  institutions  for 
the  reformation  of  Juvenile  oficnders  by  private  benevolence,  while 
the  population  has  increased  by  three  per  cent.,  from  1828  to 
1831,  a  decrease  of  three  per  cent,  in  the  indiciments  agaimt  chiU 
dren  above  the  age  of  eleven  years,  took  place  in  the  same  period ; 
It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  the  number  of  those  under  eleven, 
who  could  not  be  considered  as  having  received  the  full  influ- 
ence of  this  education,  had  actually  increased. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  least  number  of  juvenile  delin- 
quencies occurred  in  the  least  instnicted,  but  agricultural  provinces, 
and  the  greatest  in  the  conimercial,  and  manufacturing  districts;. 
The  former  were  generally  crimes  of  a  heinous  character ;  the 
latter  principally  fraud  and  larceny,  or  crimes  against  property,  for 
which  a  wealthy,  trading  community  affords  the  greatest  facilities 
and  temptations.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same  amount 
of  corruption  will  necessarily  produce  more  crime  in  a  crowded 
population,  who  so  often  want  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  than  in 
more  thinly  settled,  and  well-fed  agricultural  districts.  Dr.  Julius 
also  remarks,  that  in  Austria,  the  following  facts  have  been  ascer- 
tained in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  criminals  and  of  children 
instructed. 

Children  at  School.  Indictments. 

Austria  Proper,  948  out  of  1000.  1  to  1070  inhabitants. 

Tvrol  and  Vornrlhorg,  945  "  "  1  to  :«22          ** 

Moravia  and  Silesia,  919  "  **  1  to  1707          " 

Bohemia,  JKK)  «  "  1  to  1428          « 

Dahnatia,  049  "  "  1  to  i;38 

Interior  Austria,  443  "  "  1  to  (KJ9 

Galicia,  115  ««  «  1  to  1382 
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ll  wiD  be  cihscufcJ  Irain  this  taUe,  that  the  iucretsc  of  instnie- 
bOD  b  rvgohrij  attended  with  the  diminutioo  of  crime,  whh  three 
excepcioos, — the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia  and  Galicia.  Dalmatia,  Dr. 
Ji£ii5  ohserres,  b  the  comnioD  refuge  of  fugitives  fipom  justice  in  the 
■d^borxD^  countries :  and  Gslicia. — a  part  of  the  ancient  Poland — 
B  stxQ  in  that  nide  state  of  societv,  where  the  wants  of  life  art 
comparatiTely  few.  and  the  temptations  to  crime  are  small,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  are  peasants,  under  the  despotic 
a^remmeot  <A  the  tandliolders.  Neither  of  these  exceptions,  there- 
fxe,  can  be  urged  against  the  general  principle.  The  Tvrolese 
are  a  brave,  independent,  and  very  ingenious  race,  travelling  hj 
thousands  every  year,  as  showmen  and  pedlais,  to  every  part  of 
Edun.pe.  Wit!i  iriis  capacity,  and  these  opportunities  for  evil,  and 
voder  a  sovernment  wh.^se  police  and  customlnxise  regulations 
are  so  .railing  to  a  free  s'jint.  and  create  so  much  of  what  mav  be 
lemed  artrrioial  crime,  it  i?  not  perhaps  surprising,  that  superior 
!nibrmaii\xi  should  be  converted  to  purposes  of  illicit  gain,  or  that 
tbelf  hiiih  spirit  s!uHi!d  brvak  forth  in  acts  of  violence.  But  if  this 
be  allowed  to  be  an  exception,  it  does  not  at  all  destroy  the  evidence 
of  l^e  cen-enl  injlh. 

Dr.  Julius  vtTv  ju-ily  remark?,  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
crime  "more  ilian  anyihin^,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  manntr  o( 
ei-rm-*::tarv  in5iruct"on.  wiiellicr  it  be  a  mere  mechanical  one,  in 
rfi":  -J.  writin::.  arii:i::iet;c,  and  some  ireoin^phical  and  historical 
Vry-  'e  !^,  coridnir.j  l:.o  r.:^!:est  moral  infonnation  to  the  readinjif 
cf  ::.ri  '??ri[.>Uirt:s  :  or  \v:utl-er  it  is  one  resting  on  a  reliinous  and 
ncni  ibuacaiion,  whervail  ct'::er  knowledco  imparted  to  the  child, 
&:•■}>::>  test  and  its  confintiation.  He  quotes  the  observation  of 
r.je  Lite  Gov.  Wolcott.  tiiut  '  hi^h  mental  attainments  atfoni  no 
i'":fHj-a:e  stcurly  apinsi  moral  deoa^ement ;'  and  the  remark  of 
a  Bn:ls:i  writer,  that  there  caiinoi  be  a  greater  mistake,  than  *  the 
v: :♦:..?[ t ion  ii:at  knouleili^e  is  ahvavs,  i*m  itselt\  beneficial.'  Dr. 
J:.'!.:s  Lciieves  that  no  svstem  of  in-tructioii  or  leijislation  which  is 
•i':<:'v..te  of  the  vital  intluencc  confeneJ  bv  Chrisiianitv.  can  be 
€5r:r'.iji  in  preveniinj  crime  ;  ami  ho  mi-rhl  have  adduced  au- 
I'orry  \?s  more  deci-ive  to  American  minds,  in  the  following  pas- 
*i^e  I'lom  tlie  fdreweli  address  of  the  Father  of  his  Countrv. 

•Of  all  ihe  ilis|>.isiiHvis  and  luibils  which  load  to  polilioal  prvvsjHTitT* 
!^'" J-.'  n  ajiil  iiioraUtv  aro  iii,!i>|HMisal»Ie  sup|>«'»ris.  In  vain  would 
::  ul  man  rlaim  the  Iribnte  of  palriotisiii,  ^\ho  should  labor  to  subvert 
i':.^*^  ffrpiii  pillars  of  human  happines*^  thost?  Iirniost  propa  of  the 
ifi.'tff^of  nuMi  an^l  ciii/ons.  Tiio  nirrv  poliiioian,  equally  with  the  pioiiA 
!-:ar«  ouirlsl  :o  rf-sjnvt  and  oliorish  iht* ill.    A  ro/umr  CQuld  not  trace  all 

t^.f'r  -T'.;:;!^,-/',/".*  triih  privite  aiui puKlU' /rficiti/ VniJ  let  us  with  cau- 

ii<i::.  in Juigir  t be  supposition,  that  moruliiy  can  be  luaintained  without 
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nKgioiL  Wbalef«r  may  be  conceded  to  tbe  influence  of  refined  edocS' 
tioDy  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
us  to  expect,  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religion* 
principles.' 

Let  this  be  inscribed  upon  our  statute  books  and  our  school 
bouseSy  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  laws  and  our  course  of 
instruction ;  and  we  shall  provide  the  most  effectual  preventive, 
and  tbe  most  certain  remedy  of  crime. 


MILTON'S  ACCOUNT  OF  TBE  DUTY  OF  WOMAN. 

In  one  of  our  numbers  of  the  last  year,  we  quoted  an  extract 
from  an  address  containing  the  familiar  passage  of  Milton,  describing 
*  the  whole  duty  of  woman,'  and  have  been  taken  to  task  by  a 
lady,  for  thus  sanctioning  the  principle  of  '  passive  obedience/ 
We  plead  guilty ;  for  we  disapprove  the  sontiuient  no  less  than 
our  correspondent,  and  we  cheerfully  make  the  *  amende  lioU' 
arable '  required,  by  inserting  the  extract  she  has  marked  from 
Mrs.  Willard's  '  Appeal  in  favor  of  female  education  in  Grcece.' 
After  complaining  of  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  English 
authors,  even  Paley  and  Addison,  sj)eak  of  woman,  and  w  hich,  she 
observes,  is  to  be  found  in  no  American  author,  Mrs.  Willard 
adds  the  following  remarks  on  the  great  poet. 

*  Passing  from  these,  I  name  but  one  author  more.  This  is 
Milton,  whose  dazzling  j^enius  throws  such  a  lustre  around  him, 
that  we  cannot  but  admire  wliat  reason  teaches  us  to  coudenm. 
1  refer  to  that  much  quoted  i)assage — 

'  My  author  and  disposer ;  whnt  thou  bid'st 
Unarc[ued  I  obey  ;  so  God  ordains. 
God  IB  tliy  law,  thou  mine  :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woraau's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise.' 

*  I  cite  this  passage  not  only  because  it  conGrms  the  assertion 
which  I  have  made,  hut  because  it  conlains,  in  principle,  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  leading  falsity,  \\  hich  lias,  in  too  many  ages, 
made  even  well-meaning  men  the  tyrants  cf  \\ omen  ;  and  led  them 
not  only  to  neglect  our  education,  but  absolutely  to  opj)ose  it. 

*  To  divest  this  passage  of  ihe  diann  it  clerl\es  from  being  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  ever  Nsntlen,  let  us 
change  the  phraseology,  and  jnit  it  into  the  mouth  of  Adam.  We 
shall  then  know  how  to  appreciate  its  morality,  and  the  bearing  of 
its  sentiments  on  the  chardcter  and  condition  of  women. 
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Mjr  creaturp.  whom  haTing  made, 

Bt  right  I  can  ditpose  of;  what  I  bid 

*^  ii  Uiine  unar  j^ued  to  obey — God  ii  my  law, 

I  thine — thii  A-jioir,  alone.    To  know  no  more 

Is  woman*!  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 

'  What !  shall  a  Christian  teach  us  that  man,  not  God,  is  our 
author  ?  that  we  arc  to  look  to  him,  as  the  ruler  of  our  destiny, 
and  our  final  disposer  ?  Shall  he  go  further,  and  deny  that  God 
k  a  law  to  us  ?  Shall  woman  then  obey  all  man's  commands 
uithout  argument  ?  Then  were  she  justified  in  committing  mur* 
der  and  every  abomination,  if  such  were  the  will  of  her  only 
niler !  And  this  is  to  be  all  her  knowledge — all  her  intellectual 
repast — all  her  means  of  moral  improvement !  She  need  know 
neither  God  nor  his  works,  provided  she  knows  the  will  of  man, 
and  obeys  it !  iVo^it  was  not  our  first  mother  in  her  unfallen 
state  who  was  n^uiltv  of  such  idolatry,  thouirh  her  fallen  daua[hters 
xnav  be,  who  bear  tlie  curse  of  God  for  her  transtnt^ssion.  Had 
she  uttered  such  sinful  wonis,  Adam  had  stood  aghast,  as  when  she 
ofiered  him  the  forbidden  fruit ;  or  had  he  not  rebuked  her,  then 
had  tlie  ansrel  of  the  I>ord  smitten  him,  as  in  aftertime  the  haughty 
Herod  for  the  same  transirression.  Thou  who  hast  sunt;  creation, 
and  mounted  to  the  buniini;  throne  of  God !  shouldst  thou  not 
have  remembered  the  first  awful  words  he  uttered  upon  Sinai, 
'•Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me  ?" 

'  It  may  possibly  be  said  that  Milton  should  not  be  made  respon- 
sible for  these  sentiments,  because  he  does  not  utter  them  in  his 
own  per?on,  but  merely  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  his  heroine. 
But  his  heroine  represents  a  woman  in  her  perfect  state  ;  and  Eve 
is  evidently  his  beau-ideal  of  a  perfect  woman,  as  Adam  is  of  a 
perfect  man  ;  and  the  sentiment  passes  from  her,  unchalleDged  by 
him.' 


NEW  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Xete  England  Institulion  fir  ike 
Education  q/*  tkt  Blind,  to  the  Corporation^  fir  ISi^ 

The  Report  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  pre- 
lents  a  very  gratifying  view  of  the  progress  of  this  Institution 
onder  its  devoted  director.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased 
during  the  past  year  from  24  to  42,  of  whom  41  reside  in  the  in« 
stitutJOQ.     Of  tbesci  33  are  beneficiaries,  aupported  by  publie 
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itinds ;  19  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  6  by  Maine,  5  by  Neir 
Hampshire,  and  1  by  Vermont.  Four  only  are  able  to  pay  their 
own  expenses — a  fact  which  shows  that  this  misfortune,  like  deaf- 
ness, visits  the  indigent  especially ;  and  that  its  subjects  must  be 
considered  as  dependent  on  tiie  public  bounty — may  we  not  say, 
public  justice. 

The  noble  principle  is  adopted — which  is  the  life  of  every  be- 
nevolent institution — to  receive  all  deserving  applicants,  founded 
upon  a  confidence  in  Providence,  and  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
he  implants  in  the  human  heart,  which  we  believe  has  never  been 
disappointed  in  sustaining  a  good  object,  since  the  days  of  Franke. 
We  rejoice  that  the  public  funds  are  so  liberally  granted,  and  that 
private  benevolence  has  supplied  other  means,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Trustees  feel  justified  in  the  erection  of  a  new  building, 
demanded  by  the  increased  number  of  pupils,  and  necessary  for 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  pupils  are  constantly  employed  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
nine  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  four  and  a  half  hours  intermis- 
sion, in  the  school  room,  the  workshop,  or  the  music  room. 
Music  has  received  a  great  share  of  attention,  as  being  very 
important  to  their  future  support ;  and  the  class  in  vocal  music, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mason,  sing  with  a  good  degree  of 
taste  and  skill.  Intellectual  employments  have  been  pursued  with 
vigor  and  success.  They  are  generally  familiar  with  Arithmetic ; 
and  several  with  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Geography  and  English 
Grammar  are  taught  to  most  of  them ;  French  to  one  class,  and 
Latin  to  three  of  the  boys.  The  ground  is  taken,  that  the  blind 
ought  to  receive  just  such  an  intellectual  education  as  is  given  to 
other  children,  with  the  same  capacity  and  destination. 

In  mechanical  labor,  such  progress  has  been  n>ade,  that  the 
pupils  can  sew,  knit,  braid — and  manufacture  mattresses,  cushions, 
door  mats,  and  coarse  baskets.  It  is  observed,  that  these  habits 
of  industry,  by  employing  the  time  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  by 
giving  them  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  render  them  lar 
more  happy,  than  the  mistaken  indulgence  so  often  practised  by 
parents,  of  treating  them  as  helpless  objects  of  commiseration — a 
course  which  materially  retards  their  progress  when  called  to 
exertion. 

In  regard  to  physical  education,  the  salutary  provision  is  con- 
tinued, of  furnishing  every  pupil  a  warm  bath,  as  often  as  it  is 
desirable,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  fresh  air,  the  male 
pupils,  like  those  of  Hofwyl,  are  shut  out  of  the  house  once  in 
the  day,  when  the  weather  allows  it. 

The  religious  exercises  of  the  Institution  are  the  reading  of  tho 
Scriptures,  and  of  prayers^  morning  and  evening,  without  note  or 
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eoameiit.    On  Sunday,  the  pupils  anend  such  place  of  worship 

as  they  or  their  parents  desire. 

The  ux>?t  important  improvements,  are  those  made  in  the  in- 
flRiments  of  instruction.  The  frame  employed  (or  arranging  the 
arhhnietical  characters  lias  heen  greatly  reiluced  in  size,  weight, 
and  cost,  bv  the  in>:cnuitv  and  labor  of  Dr.  Howe.  The  en^rav- 
icp  of  maps  in  the  sunken  work,  tir<t  practised,  involves  so  much 
expense  in  printing,  tliai  it  has  been  very  happily  superseded  by 
(be  use  of  otliers,  enirraved  as  they  would  be  for  ordinary  printing. 
Bill  ii:e  most  valuable  acquisition  is  that  of  a  font  of  tv|>es,  adapted 
fcr  printing  in  raised  characters,  furnished  by  the  benevolence  of 
individuals  in  New  Ifedford  and  Nantucket.  The  great  object  of 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  letters,  and  tl:e  unwieldy  bulk  of  the 
bcx>k5  for  the  blind,  has  been  accomplished  more  fully  than  by  any 
previous  plan.  It  appears  fom  the  Kejtort.  that,  ^in  the  books 
printed  at  Paris,  there  are,  on  a  page  of  S  inches  by  7,  or  56 
square  Inches,  -lOS  letter? ;  at  Edinburjzh.  by  the  improved  method, 
St>9  letters :  at  l^ston.  7S7  letter? :  at  Piiiladelphia,  the  specimen 
shown  us  gives  but  3*2'2  letters  to  56  square  inches.'  On  this  esti- 
mate, the  plan  of  the  Ne.v  England  Institution  iiives  twice  as  much 
matter  on  the  same  space,  as  that  adopted  in  (^rance ;  and  by  ena- 
bling them  to  print  on  dry  paper,  uiuch  tliiniier,  the  quantity  of 
mailer  in  a  book  of  the  same  size  is  three  times  as  great.  This 
is  a  most  important  gain,  as  anyone  will  piTceive,  who  has  seen 
the  French  books:  and  from  a  specimen  siieet.  wiiich  we  are  al- 
lowed to  annex  to  liiis  number,  it  will  he  fiunul  that  the  character 
is  sharjHr  and  mi)re  distinct.  Tl^e  settin^'  o\  the  types  and  printing 
niav  be  done  chiellv   hv  the  blind.     Tiie  K-iok  of  Acts  is  now 

m  mm  

near.y  completed  ;  and  the  Proverbs  and  Psalms  are  going  on. 
T}  pe?  are  aUo  prepared  for  printing  music. 

We  coni:raiulale  the  Asvlum,  and  the  iViends  of  humanitv,  on 

-  m  •      ' 

ih'.s  happy  result  of  a  course  of  lalnDrioiis  eiri>ris  by  Dr.  Howe, 
TiL\c\i  promise  to  farnlsh  a  better  library  to  the  blind,  than  is  to 
be  fount!  in  any  lani^uage.  We  hojM?  that  other  Institutions  will 
unite  in  fi)r\vaniin^'  li^is  etfort  for  their  improvement,  and  we  think 
it  Las  a  claim  to  public  patronage. 

Another  imponant  advantage  is  derii'ed  from  the  font  of  type, 
in  enabling  the  pupils  to  com|X)se  essays  or  letters  to  their  friends, 
and  to  correct  them,  or  subniit  them  for  correction,  before  copying 
them  in  manuscript ;  for  we  have  still  to  mention  the  most  surpris- 
ing of  their  acquisitions,  the  art  of  urrititif:.  It  is  a  settled  point, 
that  although  the  process  is  comparatively  slow,  the  blind  can 
ham  to  trrit€j  in  a  manner  sufficiently  legible  for  all  the  purposes 
of  life.  We  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  gratifying  evicience 
cf  this  10  fac  similes,  copied  in  lithography,  fiom  the  original 
luscripts  of  the  pupils,  bjr  PeDdletoo,  which  tro  innezol  Uk 
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this  number ;  and  we  hope  they  will  be  used  in  convincing  care-* 
less  and  indolent  pupils  who  can  see,  that  it  is  their  fauli  and  not 
their  misfortune,  if  they  fail  to  write  legibly.  We  must,  however, 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  those  whose  hand  has  been  spoiled 
by  bad  instruction;  and  we  would  advise,  that  such  be  immedi- 
ately subjected  to  the  Carstairian  system,  so  well  developed  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

How  delightful  is  it  to  witness  the  pro<rrcss  of  human  ingenuity, 
not  merely  in  providing  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  our  race, 
but  in  enablin<r  us  to  shed  light  upon  the  most  benighted  minds; 
and  how  forcibly  can  we  apply  lo  the  present  day  tlie  delightful 
assurance,  that  in  the  best  sense,  *  the  deaf  hear,'  and  *  the  blind 
receive  their  sight/  and  those  emphatically  ^j^^^^  \\d,\e  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.'  Never  again,  we  trust,  will  despondency  or 
indifference  shut  the  avenues  of  knowledge  to  any  of  these  dark- 
ened minds. 


MISCELLANY. 


Illinois  Edccation  Gove.ntio^. 

A  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Kilucation  Convention  was  held  at  Vandalifly 
l>cc.  5,  1834.  Resolutions  wore  passed  invhinir  the  judicial  officers  of 
tlie  state,  the  nienihers  of  the  h»irislature,  and  all  interested  in  the  estah- 
lishment  of  common  schools,  to  take  part  in  the  deliherations  of  the 
convention ;  whereupon  sixty-one  delegates  from  thirty-one  counties' 
took  their  seats.  An  ahlc  and  spirited  address  to  the  people  of  Illinois, 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  convention  in  relation  to  connnon  school 
education,  was  prepared  hy  a  connniltec  a|)pointed  for  this  j)urpose. 
It  was  approved  by  the  convention,  and  five  thousand  co])les  ordered 
to  he  printed  and  distributed  by  the  state. 

The  address  is  worthy  of  being  thus  widely  circulated.  It  commences 
with  describing  the  school  systems  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New  York.  The  system  of  taxation  so  useful  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  saidr 
could  not  be  successful  where  so  great  a[)athy  prevails  on  the  subject 
of  schools.  Of  Connecticut  it  is  stated,  that  the  former  system  of  taxa- 
tion, by  which  the  tax  of  a  district  was  forfeited  lo  the  state  treasury, 
Muless  a  school  was  maintained  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  law, 
was  more  efficient  than  that  which  now  bestows  a  sum  gratuitously 
from  tbo  fund ;  that  the  influence  of  the  fund  has  been  *•  evidently  inju* 
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rioiB,-  ill  duniDishiBy  the  interest  of  the  people  in  their  schools,  and  their 
Tviknce  in  watching  over  them ;  and  that  the  qualifications  of  the 
itacbersy  and  the  character  of  the  schools  has  not  been  elevated  by  the 
addition  of  £^.000  a  year  to  all  their  means  of  instruction,  simply 
because  no  eflbrt  ii-as  required  on  the  part  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  happy  effects  of  the  system  of  New  York,  are  adduced 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  employing  a  fund  merely 
as  an  ai«l  to  the  exertions  which  nie  required  from  the  (leople,  and 
mskinff  the^e  exertions  a  condition  of  receiving  them.  The  report 
add«.  that  the  irreat  defect  in  reirnrd  to  schools,  iNitli  in  New  York  and 
New  Enslaud.  is  in  the  want  of  conifM-'tent  learliers ;  and  alludes  to  the 
plan  of  the  «tate  of  New  York  fur  providiu*!  means  for  their  instruction. 
We  are  eratitied  to  see,  that  Illinois  now  lins  a  productive  fund  of 
ftll.\77-2.  and  l.(K)0.000  of  acres  of  land  estimated  at  ^1/211 ,});):.{,  making 
in  all  a  fund  of  $1^^7,705.  In  ndtlition  to  thi:i,  the  net  proceeds  of  all 
Ian  lis  sold  bv  Conffress  al\er  l^ll^  are  devoted  to  the  encourn<rement  of 
Warriir.ir.  from  which  a  revenue  of  ?ilO,OliO  is  annually  received,  and  the 
future  proceeds  are  estimatcil  at  ."ijUV^i'l.  With  such  funds,  it  will 
ioileeti  be  un|»ardonable.  if  this  state  do  not  provi<le  am])lc  means  of  etlu- 
caiiuu  fur  its  children  :  and  the  duty  is  urged  U]inn  her  citizens  in  the 
strtiiirest  terms,  in  the  ud dress  before  us. 

In  commenciuff  this  course,  the  report  proposes  that  circulntinjr  schools 
and  tVmale  teachers  be  rirst  employe* I :  and  that  eirertual  measures  bo 
takfii  to  investisraie  the  ciiniliiion  nf  ilie  state.  It  rrcomniends,  that  the 
I'uiiit  s!iouId  be  eruph»yeil  in  pan,  in  establishinj  Academies  in  ditiereni 
pans  of  tiie  state,  rather  than  one  Uivso  in>iiiUiion  :  and  that  aid  he 
Df^rer  civen.  tor  this  or  any  ot!ier  fMirposf,  nid»'ss  correspondin;:  ellons 
arc  Uisde  by  the  people.  'Help  tlw^^e  that  lu'lp  t!ie!n»^fl\es,*  is  a  homely 
nK'Ttvt.  i.ot  h'>s  inipunaiit  to  ]>rivati:*  advaiitaire  tlian  to  public  economy, 
and  e<{iecia!Iy  in  reiranl  to  schools. 

New  Jr.R'^rv  Lvcei.m. 

A  <p"r:al  meetin?  of  ilje  New  Ji-rsry  ryreiirii  wn*  l"^!il  in  Tn^Unn, 
on  i«je'2!st  oi'Jamiarv  last,  whose  rroocctliriirs  we  lliul  in  the  i'eliruarv 
nu!Tib»^r  of  the  .Monthly  Journal  ot' Education.  A  repon  was  read  fn>m 
the  Kxccutive  Conuniltee,  in  which  they  state  as  striking  evitlence  of 
apathy  on  the  subject  of  education,  that  at'ter  sendini:  out  twice  in  suc- 
cession, hundreds  of  circulars  containini;  inquiries  concerning  the  state 
of  schools,  the  whole  numlK^r  of  replies  in  a  year  *«loes  not  amount  to 
one  dozen.'  Such  facts  prepare  us  for  tlie  mrlanrholy  i»icture  given  ol* 
the  schools  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  following  imragraph  of  the  rei>orL 

*It  is  conce<led  on  all  hands,  that  under  the  existing  system,  the  great 
benefit  imiicatetl  by  the  tenn  popular  edttrntion  is  not  attained.    The 
of  M:hools  'n  not  sufficiently  large.    The  qualUy  of  scliools  exisi- 
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log,  18  deplorably  below  the  mark  as  to  the  fiscal  arrangements,  the  sob' 
jects  taught,  the  manner  of  teaching,  the  checks  and  guanlsupon  all  who 
manage  or  instruct,  and  the  harmony,  connection,  and  unity  of  the  plan 
which  should  |>ervnde  tlie  whole.  The  requisitions  made  of  teachers  are 
small,  and  altogether  unfixed.  Tiicrc  is  no  stated  examination  of 
teachers.  Many  are  declared  to  be  inc()m|)otcnt.  Many  are  known  to 
be  in  ten  I  ))e  rate,  and  otherwiKe  grossly  immoral.  There  is  no  suitable 
responsibility  of  the  teacher.  To  go  back  to  the  causes  of  this  lamentable 
state  of  thin>;:8,  there  are  no  sufRcient  inducements  hold  out  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising,  to  become  teachers.  The  remifneration  is  nig- 
gardly, and  there  are  no  facilities  for  the  training  of  instructors ;  no  central 
supervision  from  whom  the  character  nnd  (pialiticationsof  the  instructor 
may  be  certified  to  society  at  large.  Hence  there  are  few  who  remain 
long  in  this  employment.' 

The  Committee  further  state,  that  the  mere  grant  of  money  for  schools, 
without  adequate  checks  and  responsibility,  is  found  to  be  of  no  use ; 
that  precipitate  action  would  probably  only  increase  the  evil ;  and  that 
^thoroufrh  investigation^  should  bo  Hhejirst  step  in  reform.^ 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  was  chosen  President  of  the  Ly- 
ceum. In  the  evening,  the  interest  of  a  large  auilience,  embracing 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  was  strongly  excited  by  a  series 
of  spirited  resolutions  and  able  8i»eeches  in  behalf  of  education.  The 
resolutions  declare  it  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Lyceum,  that  the 
prejudices  against  the  office  of  primary  instructor,  are  *  unworthy  of  an 
intelligent  and  free  ;)eople ;' — that  *  any  system  of  legislation  which  does 
not  make  provision  for  the  pro|)er  training  of  primary  teachers  is  funda- 
uientnlly  defective,  and  can  only  serve  as  a  temporary  exf)edient ;' — tJiat 
*  Education  is  pro|)eriy  a  science,'  and  that  without  regarding  and  pur- 
suing it  as  such,  our  schools  cannot  be  improved, — that  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  teachers  are  tlie  only  ade(]iinte  means  of  promoting 
this  science,  and  of  producing,  by  means  of  well  qualitied  instructors,  a 
thorough  reform  in  our  schools; — and  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
remain  no  longer  so  fur  behind  some  of  tlie  nations  of  Europe,  on  this 
point.  A  pljin  was  ])rcsented  for  the  state,  proposing  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  two  seminaries  for  teachers.  A  reso- 
lution was  finally  passed,  that  a  cheap  edition  of  Cousin's  Re |iort,  should 
innnediutely  be  ])ublished  for  distribution  through  the  state.  We  rejoice 
in  these  indications  of  feeling  in  New  Jersey ;  and  we  trust  it  is  the 
beginning  of  life  to  the  dead,  in  a  state  in  which  we  feel  a  deep  interest,  > 
on  personal,  as  well  as  public  grounds. 

School  Funds  in  Maryland. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland  informs 
us,  that  this  state  now  distributes  annually,  $36,081  G2  for  the  purposes 
of  education.  L  The  interest  of  the  Free  School  Fund  distributed  to  the 
counties  and  the  city  of  Boltiniore.    2.  Donations  to  CoUegeiy  Acsdemie* 
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fend  Schools,  f  18,100.  X  Annual  Payment  to  the  Univereity  of  Mary- 
landy  (5,000 :  and  4.  Interest  of  a  loan  granted  without  return  to  St. 
PHer'«  Bchool,  Bnltimore,  $180.  A  fund  derived  from  the  |uiyment  of 
■dTmnces  from  the  state  durinjf  the  wnr  of  J812,  was  entirely  distributed 
ID  the  aamo  manner,  ap  soon  as  it  amounted  to  $100,000.  Some  portions 
of  these  funds  are  still  in  the  trensury,  and  are  disfiposud  of  n»  the  local 
aotborities  direct.  It  appears  that  all  this  gratuitous  appropriation,  does 
not  eren  ffrocure  for  the  government  the  means  of  knowing  what  is  the 
eoaditioD  of  the  schools,  or  how  the  funds  are  applied. 

BIa:vual  Labor  I.xstitutio.ns  at  tur  West. 

nt  ffeslem  Reserve  College,  Hud5on,  Ohio,  has  eighty -four  students 
in  its  Preparatory  Collepinte  and  Theoiojirirul  D«*partments.  Sho|h;  anil 
tools  are  provideil  for  those  who  wi^h  to  pursue  niochauical  lalior.  Some 
Lsfe  gained  only  <heaUh  of  hody,  and  vigor  ami  eln.<*ticity  of  mind,' — 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  cnmpcnsntc  for  two  or  three  hours  of  daily 
labor, — while  others  have  done  much  towards  defraying  their  expenses. 
The  total  annual  expense  of  a  student  is  cbtimatt* d  ut  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars. 

Marion  Cotlege,  Missouri,  one  himdrrd  and  thirty-five  miles  al>ove  St. 
Louis,  charts  seventy  dollars  a  year  for  the  hoard  and  instrurtion  of  a 
Aident.  Ever}'  student  is  required  to  work ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  he  can 
earn  a  large  fmrt  of  his  support  in  three  hours  daily  lahor,  either  in  the 
field  or  the  work-sshop.  This  institution  has  rrcoivod  tivc  thousand  acres 
of  land  from  three  individuals,  who  assume  also  the  lahor  and  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  it  for  use. 

ffabash  Coilfsre  is  a  recent  institution,  which  commenced  as  a  High 
School  and  Teachers'  Seminary,  srituatod  in  n  very  fliairishiu};  country. 
It  begun  the  second  year  of  its  existence  with  sixty  stuilents,  six  l>eing  of 
the  collegiate  class.  Funds  are  now  solicited  for  the  huildiugs,  library 
and  apparatus. 

The  Teacher^s  Seminary  at  ^f.ld^son^  Indiana,  contains  thirty  stu- 
dents, all  of  whom,  it  is  stated,  have  paid  their  expenses  by  their  labor, 
without  any  hindrance  to  their  studies.  This  institution  also  solicits  aid 
for  the  erection  of  buildings ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  none 
of  the  benefits  of  study  cond»ined  with  lahor,  can  be  conferred  on  the 
indigent,  on  an  extensive  scale,  without  buildings  and  capital,  contributed 
by  the  wealthy. 

College  for  Yor^o  LAoiEii. 

The  institution  of  the  Messrs.  Van  Doren8,at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  has 
been  iDcor|M>rated  as  *  Van  Doren^s  College  for  Young  Ladies,'  with  power 
to  confer  the  degree  of  M.  P.  L.  (Mistress  </  PoliU  VUnUun)  upoo 
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yoiin^  Indios  wlio  complete  the  course,  and  the  lionor&ry  degreefi  of 
hi.  M.  (Mislres8  of  Music^)  and  M.  I.  (Mistress  of  Instrudion)  upon 
siiitHlilo  cuiid'MlaKitf.  Wc  believe  an  institution  80  valuable  might  safety 
rest  on  the  clMrnctcrofits  pupils,  without  tht^se  empty  titles;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find  any  encourogcfneut  to  the  worship  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet — so  often  associated  with  ignorance  nud  dullness. 

The  Astlum  at  Locle,  Switzerland,  and  its  Fouzider. 

In  our  number  for  February,  1834,  vol.  IV,  p.  50,  we  gave  some  ac- 
count of  un  institniion  for  poor  chihlrpn  which  we  visited  near  Locle,  on 
the  summit  of  tlir  Jurn  Mountninsi,  in  Switzerland,  founded  ami  sustained 
by  Mary  Ann  Calamn,  on  the  same  prior iplu  of  reliance  on  Providence, 
which  enahhid  Franku  to  establish  and  rour  the  noble  orphan  house  of 
Hulle.    This  amiable  and  benevolent  woman  has  gone  to  her  rest ! 

Vocal  Music  kn  Schools. 

In  our  Inst  number  wc  ^nve  some  nccoimt  of  the  specimens  of  Voca] 
Music  in  Mr.  Tliayer's  school  for  Boys  and  Mr.  Fowlers  school  for  Girls 
in  Boston.  In  tho  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  examination  of  which 
this  formed  a  part,  Mr.  Thayer  observed.  *  With  the  modern  system  of 
teaching  vocal  music,  I  would 8ay,  that  with  very  little  expense  of  time,  a 
degree  of  profi(riency  in  it  may  be  acquired,  that  has  seldom  been  attained 
io  by  children  under  the  old  method  of  instruction,  and  that,  toOy  by 
merely  exercising  the  faculty  of  attention  for  two  hours  in  the  week. 

*Its  influence  on  the  feelings  and  tempera  of  the  children,  is  proverbially 
favorable,  and  bcf^ide  the  innocent  pleasure  which  the  pupils  enjoy  in  its 
exercise,  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  pure  sentiments  contained  in  appro- 
priatt;  FOiigs,  and  the  gratification  of  others,  in  listening  to  the  rich  swell 
of  n  hundred  liappy  voices, — the  moral  tendency,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must 
recommend  it  to  those  who  have  the  charge  of  large  schools,  and  cause  it 
to  l)e  extensively,  if  not  gtuierally,  introduced  into   our  seminaries.' 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music 
are  making  arrangements  to  obtain  the  old  City  Theatre  in  Federal 
Street,  as  a  Hall  for  Musical  Exhibitions  and  Concerts,  and  to  place  in'it 
an  organ  of  great  power.  Aside  from  the  pleasure  which  will  thus  be 
afforded  to  the  lovers  of  music,  and  the  advantage  of  having  an  excellent 
place  f<)r  public  meetings  of  benevolent  institutions,  every  friend  of  morals 
will  rejoice  in  this  mode  of  occupying  a  theatre,  and  a  place  which  baa 
been  made  the  temple  of  atheism.    We  hope  they  will  succeed. 

Simpson  on  the  Necessity  of  Popular  Education. 

We  have  deferred  noticing  this  work,  only  because  we  coosidered  it 
worthy  of  an  extended  review.  We  cannot  any  longt^r  delay  recom- 
mending it  to  our  readers,  as  one  of  the  best  practica]  works  on  this  siiIn 
ject  yet  publishedi  although  some  parts  are  liable  to  objection. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Mo5TBLT  Jocrnal  OP  EDUCATION,  Ediled  b^  £.  C.  Wines; 
PriDcetoo,  N.  J:  Moore  6^  Baker:  January  and  February.  1835. 

'  mm 

Siare  our  last  number  was  sent  to  press,  we  have  rereiTrd  t lie  first  tiro 
ninibm  of  this  work.  They  fiimitfh  evidence  of  lUe  ahility  and  zeal 
cf  I'ue  Editor,  and  we  earned ly  uish  that  UU  eflTorta  and  thocte  of  liis 
&!en<2s  may  be  successful  in  indiiring  the  friemis  of  ediirntton  ia  our 
rcun'jT  to  sup])nrt  many  |ierioiliraIs  on  thi^  ffuljecL  Our  e.\i)orit*nrc 
does  Dot  warrant  this  lio|)e  at  present :  and  tnih  our  rittrs,  we  should 
ntber  hure  labored  for  onr  which  we  nppmved,  than  to  have  nih»p(eti  the 
foxmoD  plan  of  iliviilinc  pu1>lic  ittii'iitidii.  We  thank  the  Hditor  fur  the 
hr-TiMe  and  frieutHy  manner  ni  uhich  he  has  s|Mikon  of  the  Annaia. 
We  reirr^r,  tliat  without  any  unkind  intention,  he  h«s  mh'pted  a  name 
wLi >h  we  owe  it  to  O'irselws  ar.il  our  puMisiier  to  sny,  w»s  )i(in*lir.scd 
fsT  a  vahialile  consiijrntiion,  anil  uliirli  we  rr^nnl  as  our  propiTiy,  nt  least 
u  ei^uity  anil  courlt-sy :  for  if  thi^  Ci::iin  be  watveif.  the  fun  thit  the 
An:  a!s  is  f.iiensively  ^^K'frf,  aiul  aJdriss<J,  and  sent  for  ::s  ti<e  'Journal 
of  lld^?cntion,'  [of  wiiirli  it  is  i«nly  a  n»-\v  si'rifs^  ri-niUrs  this  an  iinSirin- 
xXLr  source  of  rnnru>ion  for  the  Ethtctrs  as  uell  r.s  the  puMir.  We  have 
frh  it  mr^iv  ii!i|Mtnant  to  expn  ss  our  views  on  this  point.  >in:*e  Ahlvitt*s 
•:i-.  •  T.':e  Roli«;ii»iis  Mrri:.jz  lu*,'  w;i«*  :iih»pti  li  h\  a  iii'W  pt  rioiVi';:- in  Nfw 
Y  r-i.     If  huiiOniMt-  im  n  >:i:H'tii  n  t':is  rour^e.ihe  n'sult  i>f{i>ii\  i',»:t  «  rii. 

■ 

A  Geograpiiv  for  Ciiii.rnrN.  IJv  II.  \.  Hkinsmatif,  A.  ^I. 
ILnford  :    Sumner  i&:   Co.     Ho>ton  :   W.  D.  Ticluior.     pj).  IJJ. 

Til :s  little  book  is  written  in  n  ^i:iip!e,  interrs:in;r  st\Ie.  nniI  is  well 
a^a;iie«l  to  ni;ike  the  eh-rm-nts  •»rc»i'«ii:r;i|ihy  i:i!flli^'l»le  to  rt.iUinn.  In 
its rvntrral pUn and %. n^rnix iiii''*  it  resj-rnhles ihosc  whieii  have  prrrr«U»l  it. 

The  Moral  Rkformfr  ani»  TrArnKR  o\  tiii:  Himw  Cox- 
rriTrTiox.  Wm.  A.  ALotrr,  Eaiior  and  Proprietor.  Boston  : 
Ljrit  &  Horton. 

TJie  suiu'tnrc  and  laws  nf  il:e  I.crnan  sys:eni,  tlie  iilnios!  insepaRiIilc 

'oncection  of  health  and  nirrals.  :in'l  ihi*  t'tshionnhli'  \iiM>>.  r-iii!  prr\a]'-Pt 

ri  rnl  evils  of  the  d:iy.  espi'r:a"!\    i!.«  se  \\I:ri*h  are  \u\-\  >i'»riti!,  are  ilie 

:  ■:    -*  of  this  new  perioillrrd.     Arn'iiji;  ihe  siMj  -ets  of  ih»*  TT-ii  two  iniin- 

;  -  r*  cr.'.  Cleanliiiess,  Dr.  ss.  Stin«hiv  liiitii-  r^.  ('oiil't'etii-nnrx .  TeiriMninre. 

I>  -^.TiJ.  Jtc.     Tlie  phm  is  novf!,  ti;e  MilJ-'i'is  an*  hi::ii!_\  ii::;'j'rJ:;nT,  nnd 

:    •.  L«li!or  is  well  pn'p.'iie;!  f.-r  li".s  !;i>k.     We  iriist  tin'  wi-rU  w:!!  izwxu  n 

u    '■•   rinul^lit'n,  arnl  »iO  »v*  :\\    i\'-\C,     We  are   in'iili   iiiilil'in!  ;«»  iht; 

T.  :it<^r  for  his  kinil  notice  ot*  the  .Vnnals,  hut   must  drrhnc  a  p:ii  t  uf  the 

Utgh  euiiTplimeniS  he  ha'<  |mid  us. 
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THE  CORAL  BRANCH. 

A  JVTBiriLB  MOUQ  BT  HBfl.  B.  J.  HILB. 
«VilC  BT  O.  J.  WBBB — WITH  AV  ACCOHPABIIIBBT  WOWL  THB  PIAVO  POmTI. 


*^ 


^Sg^ff^ 


1.    I  thought  mj  branch  of  coraL  A 
9.    Itbuildiiti    coral  pftUcei  Thaa 


g^5S^ 


£1= 


:j: 


jsr. 


rK 


3E 


prettv  shrub  ini.-hl  be —  ITntil     I  Ifanird  a     li  t|c  worm  Had  made  it  in  the  tea. 
lofty  hilli  more  bi](h :  Aod  tli-n,  the  itrutture  to  cu'nplete  The  little  worm  mail  die. 


g^--j^^r=l!^ 


!")own,  dnwn  to  d*!rj».Whpre  dark  wal<*M  ulrpp.  The  coral  insect  liret.Butre^ti  not  there  with 
Thin  icichin*;  nic.AVhen  ror.il  I  «•*«,  Th.it,  dyin}[^  I  ^huuld  U<ave  Some  ^.^od  work  here,  Mjr 


t%gat3^^Eg5Jj'|3^gg^^^ 


•oil  nn  !  cnr«', It  unwird, upward  *triv«#,Biil  rr^\s  not  thrrr.Wilh  toil  and  care  It  onward,  fcc, 
frtfsnJ*  to  cheer,  Wheno*crmjr  tomb  thejr  pneve.  Some  pood  work  here,  Mj  friood*,4bC. 

i5-# ^^ n3-J> n-K-r- 

^1 


:'3f*^ 


^li^rKz^n- 


^^n^^^^^^^ 


AMERICAN 


A  X  N  A  L  S    OF    EDUCATION 


AND    INSTRUCTION. 


APRIL,   1S35. 


COLCMBIA  COLLEGE. 

Is  recent  numbers,  we  have  given  sketclic$  of  two  of  the  oldest 
roUeges  of  oiir  country.  The  College  of  Mew  Jersey,  and  the 
Umrersiiy  of  Philadelphia,  appear  to  liave  lieen  the  next  in  siic- 
ces5:C'n  to  Hanard,  WUHam  and  Man\  and  Yale :  but  the  w ant  of 
xikazerials  oblii:cs  us  lo  defer  their  hislon*  for  the  present,  and  to 
pass  on  to  the  sixili  esiablisliod  in  our  coiuiiry — King's  College. 
aoT^  Columl'ia  Co/AxT*^.  in  the  cilv  of  New  York.* 

The  question  has  been  nuicii  debated,  w  hoi  her  our  collegiate 
insiiiu lions  ouirht  to  be  located  in  the  cilv  or  ihe  count rw  Our 
OTk  n  con \Tc lion  is.  that  a  city  otters  advantages  for  professional 
md  sclentitic  pursuits  lo  one  who  has  tinished  I  lis  elementan~ 
«md:es  .wliich  cannoi  he  obtained  elsewhere,  in  its  libraries,  public 
institutions,  lectures,  ^c. :  and  in  the  easv  access  to  lit  era  rv  men, 
*nd  sc>urces  of  infonnation.  both  foreign  and  iloniestic.  But  we 
believe  that  for  youth  wl.o  are  dismissed  fiom  parental  control. 
£Dd  sent  to  our  colloiics  at  aji  carlv  a::o.  the  moral  danjjers 
iar  overbalance  ihe  liierarv  advaniaiics.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
iraporiant  tliat  each  of  our  lar^re  cities,  euihnicin^^  ns  ilioy  do  a 
population  ureaier  li^.an  several  of  our  states,  ^lunild  have  institu- 
t3anL5  of  its  own.  in  which  tiioso,  wiiivje  ciivuni stances  rentier  it 
<:e>irab]e  tliai  iliey  sl-.niiUi  n^nain  under  tlie  pareniid  nx>f,  may  re- 
ceive all  the  adxantajcs  \\hieh  our  best  coilv\:v-s  aiionh     It  is  in 

•  Vk^f  «rp  inJt  I'ti^d  f^r  the  inati^ria'i*  of  O'lr  acror.r.:.  t--*  ?n  intore$linc  article 
from  she  Kii:c*.«*rl»oclier  MaiTii.nr.  tor  Feb.  I'^IV*.  tor.::nun:ca!cd  lo  u$  bv  the 
vriferr.     We  have  quitted  •  levi*  passages  entin^. — Lx^ituk. 
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this  view  particularly,  that  Columbia  College  has  been  founded  and 
sustained. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  Trinity  Cliurch,  that  in  1703,  its 
rector  and  wardens  were  directed  to  wait  on  Lord  Combury,  then 
Governor  of  the  province  of  New  York,  *  to  know  what  part  of 
the  King* 8  farm,  then  vested  in  the  cliurch,  had  been  intended 
for  the  college  whicli  he  designed  to  have  built.'  No  important 
step  was  taken  till  1753,  when  an  act  of  the  assembly  was  obtained, 
appointing  trustees  of  different  reUgious  denominations,  for  carrying 
their  design  into  execution,  and  providing  for  a  fund  by  a  succes- 
sion of  lotteries. 

In  1754,  these  trustees  chose  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connec- 
ticut, as  the  first  president,  who  refused  to  accej)t  tlie  office  till  a 
charter  was  granted  by  the  crown,  but  commenced  the  instruction 
of  a  class  of  ten  students,  in  the  vestry  room  of  Trinity  Church. 
The  royal  charter  was  granted  in  October  of  this  year,  from  which 
time  the  existence  of  the  college  is  properly  dated.  This  charter 
sets  forth,  among  other  things,  that  the  rector  and  inlmbitunts  of 
New  York  connected  with  the  Chuirh  of  England,  had  provided 
funds  to  be  devoted  to  a  college.  It  ordains  that  the  college  shall 
be  called  Kiuij's  College ;  and  in  considt 'ration  of  the  grant  made 
by  Trinity  Cimrch,  that  the  President  should  always  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  morning  and  evenhrj  service 
should  be  performed  accordin;i  to  the  litupi:y  of  that  climxih. 

The  governors  of  the  college  nametl  in  the  charter,  wove  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  first  lionl  Connnissioner  for  Trades 
and  Plantations,  both  empowered  to  act  by  proxies,  the  principal 
officers  of  tlie  Province  and  City  of  N(^\v  York,  tliree  (yl^rijymen 
of  diiForent  denominations,  the  Preside  in  of  the  colloge,  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  j>rincipal  men  of  the  jnovince  and  city.  They  were 
empowered  to  make  all  necessary  regiilatioDs  not  contrary  to  the 
existing  laws,  and  not  excluding  any  ])(Tson  from  the  privileges 
of  th(^  college  on  ticcount  of  his  religious  opinion*?. 

The  President  and  two  tutors  wore  the  first  instnictors  under 
the  charter.  The  iroveniors  first  met  in  1755,  and  two  professors 
were  appointed.  The  collef]je  buildinirs  hciran  to  be  ocrupied  in 
1760,  and  efforts  were  made  to  ol^tnin  funHs  from  abroad.  In 
17G'2,  a  Fellow  of  Oxford  Univei-sity,  Dr.  Cnnpcr,  was  chosen 
Professor,  and  in  17()3  was  made  Presidonl.  In  17(>7,  a  Medical 
Collcire  with  a  Faculty  of  six  Profo'^^ois  v/as  established.  The 
institution  continued  to  flourish  mull  tlie  conHnenciMnent  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  plan  of  education,  by  nutans  of  emiowments 
and  other  benefactions,  being  cxten<lc(l.  In  Dr.  ('coofi's  language, 
*  almost  as  diftusely  as  any  college  In  Europe.'  A  professor  of 
Natural  Law,  History  and  Languages,  was  appointed  in  1773, 
and  aGranunar  School  annexed  to  the  college,  *  for  tlie  due  prepa- 
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iiDGD  of  those  who  propose  to  complete  their  education  i^ntli  the 
ct«  and  :<cieiices/ 

lae  d'ispuies  with  the  mother counlrj-  iniomipted  the  piosperiiy 

«  LTe  cc-lieiie.     *  In  the  sprinj  of  1770.  the  collei:e  builduiir  was 

(UQreneii.  bv  order  of  the  Cymmitue  of  Safttif.  into  a  niilitan' 

a»pirdl.     The  Prolessors  and  Students  were  consoquenily  di^ 

iodied,  and  the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  were  removed 

» rhe  City  Hail,  from  whence  very  few  of  i:ie  books,  and  a  ven- 

scul:  ixin  of  the  appara::is.  ever  found  ilieir  way  back  to  the  cjU 

lere.     Alihou'^h  the  public  course  of  in^iniciion  did  not  recom- 

cfoce  uacJ  after  the  close  of  tlie  Revoluiioiian-  war.  tiie  course 

of  nhion  was.  for  a  short  time,  carried  on  without  the  walls  of  the 

fctifliln;  :  and  two  admissions  are  n.Mod  in  iiw  old  matriculation 

book  under  the  year  1777  :  after  which,  no  trace  is  found  of  t!ie 

coadnuance  of  anv  of  the  colleiriate  courses,  until  the  restoration 

•  I:i  :>.e  year  17*^4,  all  the  seminaries  of  loaminir  in  the  state. 

"mere,  by  an  act  of  tiie  Icvrislature.  subjtvtod  to  the  auiliority  of 

•';h'r  Re^nt5  of  the  Uaiversitv,"  who  immediatelv  entor^Hl  upon 

tl:f  r-.- ^Illation  of  the  anfoirs  of  "Columbia  Colk»;je."  to  which  the 

zi.u-e  Jl  the  institution  was  now  chan^jed :  and  in  the  coiir>o  ot  a 

**>"ir:   time,  seven  new  Professor?  and  one  tutor  were  appointod. 

n-.i  1  Gnmmar  school,  and  a  Metlical  department  of  tive  Pr\>- 

ff-js.-T?.  were  established.'     The  annual  income  of  t!ie  coHcire  was 

t-j'.-ii'.j-ied  ai  onlv  two  ti.ousand  tive  hundred  dollar?,  in  con  so- 

*\:^:wr  of  \\hicii.  tiie  more  enlarired  views  of  the  Re^rents  could 

::.:  r-e  carried  into  onect.     In  17;?7.  hv  an  act  of  the  leirlslature.  i!;e 

<rL-.:!j  charter,  v^ith  necessary-  alienuions.  was  confirmed,  and  liie 

coiie^-o  placed  under  the  care  of  twenty-nine  inisit»es. 

In  17*7.  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  the  son  of  the  tir>t  pn^sideni, 
-i?  .-'.^j^^inted  to  tlie  presivlency.  The  colle^v  now  luul  four 
4.  i  ir^riiical  prulessi'irs,  one  of  whom  was  of  i!)e  Gonnan  Ian ^vuu'C. 
ir.  i  :..:rtv-niae  students,  iiveof  wIkvu  resided  in  liie  college  build- 
in,:-.  For  some  years  after  this,  the  proceedings  of  the  in-^iiiution 
L-'.i:«:i:e  that  it  was  in  a  snie  of  increasiui!  prv^sperity.  Tiie  pro- 
fri^jr-r^hips  increx<ed  to  thirteen ;  but  in  17i>?,  their  number  was 
dLTi:"/>:ietl.  by  uniting:  different  branches  in  the  same  ilepariment, 
an^i  bv  aVVii^hinj  such  as  had  been  found  unnt  cessarv. 

Tiie  eccle-^iosiical  duties  of  Bishop  Mix^re.  who  uas  the  next 
p«?r::;a:ient  President,  prevented  that  aiieniion  to  tiie  college  which 
\'^  oadiiion  demanded.  On  his  resiiinaiion.  Dr.  Harris  was 
o:.'>?en  President  :  and  the  commanding:  talents,  and  induence  of 
the  late  Dr.  Mason,  of  Mew  York,  led  to  tlie  lemjxirary  establisli- 
meot  of  the  ofdce  of  Provost,  to  which  he  w  as  ap(X>inteii.  and  in 
vrfaich  he  appears  to  have  exerted  a  powerful  indueooe  'u\  elevt- 
png  the  character  of  the  ipstitutioDi  for  several  years. 
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From  llie  year  1800,  the  college  was  continually  gaining 
ground,  instruction  was  ^'iveii  by  highly  respectable  professors, 
tlie  classes  increased,  and  its  funds  were  eniiclied,  by  grants  from 
the  leo^laiure,  uhile  Its  land  in  the  city  became  more  valuable. 
In  1609,  an  important  change  was  begun  in  tiie  system  of  insti-uc- 
tion,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  commencemeiil  of  a  new 
era  in  the  literary  character  of  the  institution.  Tlie  requisites  lor 
admission  to  tlie  college  were  raised  much  higher,  and  a  new  course 
of  study,  and  system  of  discipline  were  established,  for  elevating 
the  standard,  and  extending  the  cour^  of  college  education.  Tliis 
has  since  undergone  some  important  modifications ;  but  it  still  re- 
mains the  ba»s  of  the  existing  plan  of  study  and  system  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Tlie  Medical  school  of  Columbia  College  was  discontinued  in 
1813,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
Mcians  and  Surgeons  in  the  cit) 


^^  improve 


Tlie  ravages  of  time  and  war  reduced  the  college  buildings  to 
an  '  unsightly  and  ruinous  condition.'  '  In  1817,  the  tnistees  en- 
tered upon  a  thorough  repair  of  the  old  edifice,  and  the  erection  o( 
additional  buildings.'  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1830,  the 
alteration  and  improvements  were  completed,  and  the  principal 
edilice  now  appears  as  in  the  engraving  above.  At  the  same  lime, 
improvements  were  made  in  the  interior  cottcents  of  the  Seminary, 
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(fe  Bsefiiliaess  ind  respecnbUity  of  which,  were  aftenranis  fiuther 
■CRised  by  the  re^estabUshraent  of  the  professorships  of  Law.  and 
of  the  Italian  and  French  lancuases  and  Literaiure.  In  l^t27«  the 
Gnounar  School  was  revived,  and  a  new  building  erected  in  the 
lev  of  the  ccdlece  for  its  accominodation. 

^On  the  death  of  Dr.  Harris,  the  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Duer.  the  siioh 
president  of  this  institution.  ^  as  appointed,  and  entered  on  the  du* 
bes  of  his  office  in  1S30.  In  tlie  same  vear.  a  literan*  and  scien- 
ofic  course  was  opened,  and  persons  ^ere  admitted  to  the  prin- 
leees  of  the  college  >*-iihout  being  expected  to  pursue  cla<%sica) 
itudies.  or  undergo  an  examination  for  the  literan-  honors  of  the 
iistitution.  Free  scholai^hips  were  also  esiablished  by  the  bounty 
of  the  trustees,  the  nominations  to  which  were  vested  in  each  of 
ihe  religions  denominations  of  the  city,  and  in  its  leading  institu- 
dons  for  the  promotion  of  kno^^  ledge  ;  and  the  professoi?  wore  au- 
thorized to  deliver  public  lectures  at  extra  hours.  ^  At  the  same 
tine,  the  Grammar  School  was  reor<!anized.  the  number  of  instnic- 
tors  increased  to  nine,  and  a  junior  department  established ;  so  that 
the  pupil  can  be  received  as  soon  as  he  can  read  the  English  Ian- 
soage.  and  be  conducted  through  the  various  branches  of  the  insli- 
mtion  to  the  period  of  his  graduation,  in  one  uniform  system  of 
iostniction.' 

Tlie  present  general  course  of  instruction  in  the  college  may 
be  considered  as  three-fold,  viz. : 

1.  Tht  Full  Ctursr^  incliidini;  cvcrv  branch  of  collei;iate  studv, 
but  forbidding  all  professional  pursuits  and  studii's.  and  entitling  the 
successful  student  to  the  degree  of  I5ar]iolorof  Arts. 

^-  The  Literary  ami  Scuntific  Course,  \\h\ch  oxcludes  the 
5tudv  of  Ancient  I^nijuasies.  but  incUides  that  of  the  ilodom.and 
admits  the  pursuit  of  professional  siuilios.  A  College  Testimo- 
nial is  conferred  by  a  vote  of  tlie  Board  of  Tnistees  on  the  suc- 
cessful student  in  this  course. 

3-  7%e  Voluntary  Course,  requiring  no  matriculation,  and  limited 
.^13y  by  the  wishes  of  the  parents  or  the  a))plicants.  as  to  its  du- 
ration and  extent.  It  admits  of  a  liigiuT  course  of  instnirtion  in 
the  Greek  and  I^tin  languages,  and  is  capable  of  bi^ng  rendered 
consistent,  not  only  with  professional,  but  even  with  mercantile 
and  mechanical  employments. 

The  course  of  classical  studies  is  an  object  of  special  attention  in 
Columbia  Colleire,  and  is  said  to  be  coiuhicied  in  a  manner  more 
tboroufrh  and  accurate,  than  in  most  of  our  litcrarv  institutions  ;  and 
the  great  national  subject  of  Constitutional  Law  is  made  a  part  of 
the  course.  We  hope  the  reproach  of  superficiality  in  classical 
attainments,  and  of  utterly  neglecting  our  own  political  institu- 
tions, will  soon  be  wiped  away  from  all  our  colleges. 

•13 
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Columbia  College  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  consist- 
ing of  the  President  and  ten  Professors,  comprising  names  which 
rank  high  in  the  annals  of  American  Science  and  Literature.  It 
contained  the  last  year  about  one  hundred  students.  Among  its 
former  graduates,  tlie  names  of  Ijivingston,  Jay,  Morris,  Johnson, 
&c.  would  adorn  the  cataloi^ie  of  any  institution ;  and  the 
names  of  Griflin,  Bruen,  and  Eastbum,  are  not  le^  valuable  testi- 
monials to  its  recent  influence. 


DIFFICULTIES  AND  REUUISITES  IN  COLLEGIATE  INTERCOURSE. 

(Cuinmunicated  for  thu  Annali  of  Education.) 

[We  now  publish  the  concluclinij  remarks  of  our  correspondent,  on  tlie  inter- 
course in  collegcii;  and  we  think  no  instructor  can  read  them  without  deriving 
■oine  useful  hints,  even  if  he  docs  not  agree  with  the  writer  on  all  points.] 

In  two  preceding  articles,  we  liave  described  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse  which  should  exist  between  instructors  and  pupils  in 
our  colleges.  We  observed  that  it  should  be  based  on  mutual 
cotifidencCj  that  it  should  be  ^free,  courteous  and  christian  inter^ 
course.  We  remarked  that  the  intercourse  in  recitations  was 
also  highly  important,  that  much  might  be  done  there  to  secure  influ- 
ence over  the  student.  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  that  there  are 
obstacles  to  this  intercourse,  to  some  of  which  we  will  advert. 

Wo  will  merely  mention  the  fact,  that  the  students  of  our  col- 
leges are  generally  of  an  asc  which  is  impetuous  and  impatient  of 
restraint, — *  monitoribus  ai^ycr,^ — and  at  the  same  time  requiring, 
almost  as  much  as  any  other,  watchful  oversiglit,  and  wise  counsels ; 
and  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  the  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
has  been  much,  and  we  think  unduly  fostered,  in  our  literary  insti- 
tutions, presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  such  an  in- 
tercourse. It  has  operated  to  make  it  disreputable  in  the  college 
community  to  seek  intercourse  with  the  officers.  To  consult  his 
instructors  in  regard  to  his  studies,  subjects  the  student  to  the  sus- 
picion of  using  undue  methods  to  promote  his  private  interest,  and 
he  runs  the  risk  of  being  branded  with  no  very  desirable  epithets. 
Preposterous  as  this  state  of  feeling  is  in  regard  to  the  plainest 
duty  of  the  student,  it  nevertheless  requires  no  little  moral  courage 
in  a  youth  to  contemn  the  obloquy,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  derived  from  the  counsel  and  assistance 
of  his  instructors.  VVe  are  rejoiced  to  believe,  that  within  a  few 
years,  this  absurdity  has  sensibly  lost  its  power. 
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JLooiher  serious  obstacle  to  the  lofluence  which  other  teachers 
may  acquire  over  their  charge,  is  tlie  (act,  that  the  youth  in  our 
aUtgu  live  by  themselves.     They  are  excluded,  in  a  great  meas* 
ire,  maoy  of  them  entirely,  from  other  society,  especially  from  the 
■lueoces  of  domestic  life.     This  circumstance  gives  increased 
power,  and  more  favorable  opportunity,  to  the  ill-disposed,  and 
veakens  the  influence  of  the  good.    Less  heed  is  given  to  the  pro- 
prieties of  life  than  elsewhere.     Indeed,  we  know  of  do  surer  way 
bv  which  the  principles  of  a  courteous,  manly  demeanor  may  be 
broken  down,  and  rude  and  boisterous  manners  be  acquired,  than 
10  send  a  vouth  to  live  wiiliin  colle<;e  walls.     We  have  no  doubl 
that  much  of  the  irregularity  which  occurs  in  our  colleges,  may  be 
to  this  circumstance.     Who  does  not  perceive  that  influ- 
must  exist  in  such  an  assemblage,  unfriendly  to  salutary  re- 
suaint :     An  ^  esprit  du  corps '  always  prevails,  which,  in  the  ab- 
aeoce  of  unceasing  vigilance  and  unwearied  assiduity,  may  effectu- 
aUy  counteract  all  the  weight  of  the  moral  influence  and  authority 
of  the  facukv. 

These  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  intercourse  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  should  be  maintained  between  the  oflScers  and  stu- 
dents in  our  colleges.  Still  they  must  be  met.  They  will  not  be 
eoiirely  removed,  but  they  may  be  neutralized  in  a  great  measure. 
To  this  end.  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  instructors  to  make  this 
subject  a  matter  of  special  attention.  Tiiey  should  regard  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  moral  influence  over  their  pupils  of  as  much 
consequence,  as  the  best  api^aratus  of  instruction.  The  time  is 
coming,  and  indeed  has  already  arrived,  when  a  talent  for  guiding 
Touth  will  be  thought  scarcely  less  important  in  a  teacher,  than  in- 
tellectual power  or  attainments.  Before  dismissing  this  subject, 
then,  we  will  otTer  a  few  brief  suggestions  on  the  method  of  cuhi- 
ntin^  such  an  intercourse  as  we  deem  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Tne  first,  and  an  essential  requisite  to  such  an  intercourse,  is  a 
knowUJgc  of  human  nature.  We  cannot  influence  our  fellow 
men  without  knowing  the  secret  springs  of  action  in  the  human 
breast,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  disposi- 
tioo  and  temper  of  those  whom  we  would  influence.  It  is,  tliere- 
ibre.  manifestly  incumbent  on  the  instructor  to  study  the  human 
heart — to  discover,  if  he  can,  the  avenues  by  which  he  may  gain 
access  to  its  secret  chambers.  He  who  has  a  quick  perception  of 
cbaracten  will  be  spared  the  mistakes  which  are  continually  occa- 
sioning difliculty  to  an  inexperienced  or  ignorant  teacher. 

A  second  requisite  is,  a  deep  interest  in  the  busineu  of  instruc- 
tion. We  know  of  notiiing  so  likely  to  promote  a  free  interchange 
of  opinions  and  sentiments  between  an  instructor  and  his  pupils, 
as  seal  in  the  businesi  of  instruction.    A  sealous  teacher  will 


Hwaken  sympatby,  and  excite  ardor,  in  the  minds  vrith  which  fie 
comes  in  contact.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  taste  may  be  formed 
and  cultivated  for  teaching,  as  well  as  for  other  things.  If,  then, 
an  instructor  perceives  in  himself  a  deficiency  in  this  respect^ — if 
leaching  is  to  him  a  drudgery, — it  should  be  a  question  with  bimi 
whether  his  duty  to  his  pupils  and  to  the  community,  does  not  re- 
quire him  to  resign  his  station. 

Another  requisite  in  the  instructor  is,  a  personal  interest  in  hi$ 
pupils.  He  may  be  faithful  and  successiul,  as  a  teacher  merely, 
and  yet  never  manifest  any  peculiar  interest  in  his  pupils  out  of  the 
recitation  room.  But  in  such  a  case,  he  has  discharged,  in  our  ap-* 
prehension,  but  half  of  his  duty.  They  have  strong  claims  upoQ 
his  sympathy  and  tender  regard.  They  will  never  come  to  him 
of  their  own  accord,  and  prefer  these  claims.  He  must  make  the 
first  advances ;  and  when  this  b  done  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and 
with  sincerity,  he  will  most  commonly  meet  with  the  return  he  de- 
sires. He  should  cultivate  this  personal  interest  in  those  who  are 
under  his  charge,  as  a  sacred  obligation;  always  remembering 
that  every  student  is  an  object  of  affection  ana  deep  solicitude 
somewhere,  though  he  may  not,  at  first,  commend  himself  to  his 
special  regard. 

The  last  requisite  in  the  teacher,  which  we  shall  mention  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  such  an  intercourse  as  we  would  see 
in  all  our  seminaries  of  learning,  is  a  deep  sense  of  responsibilitff 
in  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  youth  under 
his  care.  If  he  possesses  this,  he  will  exert  himself  to  establish 
such  relations  between  himself  and  his  pupils,  as  will  enable  him  to 
exercise  over  them  the  control  of  a  faithful  guardian,  and  an  affec- 
tionate friend.  If  the  instructors  in  our  collefces  could  enter  the 
paternal  dwelling  from  which  a  beloved  youth  has  been  sent,  with 
much  fear  and  trembling,  into  the  midst  of  the  temptations  of  col- 
lege life,  and  could  hear  the  earnest  prayers  which  ever  follow  that 
youth,  and  witness  the  deep  solicitude  there  felt,  that  those  who 
are  now  to  him  in  the  stead  of  a  parent,  may  discharge  their  duty 
faithfully ; — if  they  appreciated  the  relation  which  they  sustain  to 
the  community  as  the  guardians  of  those  on  whom  will  essentially 
depend  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion  as  well  as  sound  learn- 
ing, and  would  open  their  eyes  to  the  cloud  of  supplications  which 
continually  ascends  to  Heaven  for  a  blessing  upon  our  institutions 
of  learning, — they  would  then,  without  fail,  attach  that  importance 
to  this  subject  which  it  deserves. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  an  important  duty  devolves  upon  pa- 
rents, and  teachers  in  our  preparatory  schools.  Much  may  be  done 
bjr  giving  the  youth  who  resort  to  our  higher  institutions,  correct 
views  of  the  relations  and  duties  which  belong  to  them  in  their 
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abode :  and  who  can  do  this  but  parents  and  the  teachers  in 
academies  or  schools  ?     Tliey  should  ^ard  a£:ain5t  the  intni- 

oT  wrons  principles  of  action.     Parents  are  too  apt  to  teel, 

Au,  cbey  have  no  duties  to  disohar'ixe  in  respect  to  colle^^M?  disci- 

pfioe.     Tbey  do  not  reason  thus  in  rcizani  to  ll>eir  distrkM  scliools. 

Tbefe,  they  exert  ail  their  inrfueiice  for  t!ie  siK»port  of  order,  and 

br  toe  cuktiration  of  respect llil  feelin'^'s  and   (!o{H)rtnient  in  their 

dakxrea.toirards  their  teacher?.     But  surelv.  order,  and  dihirence, 

aid  a  sound  moral  principle,  are  not  less  ii!i(x>rtant  in  tlie  college 

iban  ia  t::e  district  school.     The   public   liave  a  deep  interest  in 

tae  iDtemai  as  well  as  in  the  external  welfare  of  our  colleires  and 

■Mversiiies.     Parents,  and  all  who  h;ive  the  n)anai;enient  of  vouth, 

sboDid  ever  be  readv  to  interfere  with  t!'.eir  intinence.  to  counteract 

m 

anse  principles  of  action  in  their  chili! ren  witich  may  lead  to  im- 

uppy  consequences :  for  they  may  far  more  tlian  counierbabnce  the 

adraata^es  they  can  derive  from  a  puNic  education.     If  i!;ey  would 

tieemselves  for  this  end.  we  doubt  not  iin{)ort-jnt  results  would 

tbiiow. 

We  are  well  satistied  wit!i  the  wisdom  of  the   plan  adopted  at 

of  our  colleces.  of  ha  vini:  all  the  otiicors  occupy  rooms  in  the 

ge  buiidin^js.     Such  a  inea>ure  hnn^is  li:ein.  of  cour?e.  into  con- 

ivitli  the  students,  and  mu>t.  we  are  persuaded,  exert  a  salu- 

y  :nduence.     Officers  and  stuilenls  liuis  liave  a  common  place 

of  siu.lv.    Bv  such  an  jrran cement  iiktoovof,  the  student  is  invited 

mm  <m 

ic  co::::y.un/:a:e  frtii'.ienilv  witli  hi- ii.struct^rs.  We  cannot  ex- 
peel  nmcii  ir.rercour>e  of  i::e  kin  J  we  iiitcnvi.  where  tlie  n^oms  of 
xse  cnicers  are  at  a  distance  frvMU  tlie  colleje  buildings.  We  re- 
Tzrd  it  DOI  so  much  as  a  svstem  of  watch  an;l  restraint,  as  of  com- 
xc union  and  tVHowsliip.  We  know  that  this  subjects  ollicers  who 
have  families,  to  inconvenience.  They  will  have  less  time  for  un- 
icierrjptcii  siuiiy.  It  wcuKi  be  fur  more  pleasant,  on  many  ac« 
counts,  for  them  to  be  at  tlieir  homes.  Bvit  ihev  must  cheerfullv 
sacritkre  personal  con\enience  to  the  srood  of  t!ieir  pupils  :  and  we 
bare  no  belief,  that  the  true  tiu^orv  of  our  c«)lleiriate  institutions 
can  be  realized,  without  some  sucli  arrauirement. 

We  5.iy.  that  to  put  in  practice  the  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed of  the  duties  of  coliciie.  otticers  in  resptx^t  to  their  means  of 
influence,  will  require  no  little  self-denial.  To  him  who  enters  upon 
the  duty  of  a  collet;e  professorship,  two  paths  are  open,  and  invite 
bis  steps.  He  may  aspire  alter  fame  and  desire  to  reap  the  •  rfoc- 
tarum  pne mia  fron t ium . '  H e  may  I  h c  re f(>re  e xcl u de  hi  mse I  f  from 
his  collCiTC  classes,  except  in  the  official  intercourse  of  the  recita- 
tioa  mom,  devote  himself  with  all  his  energies  to  the  pursuit  of 
leaminic.  and  benefit  the  institution  with  which  lie  is  connected, 
bj  reflecting  upon  it  the  brilliancy  of  his  own  reputation.     On  tb9 
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other  hand,  with  equal  ardor  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
no  less  tempted,  it  may  be,  by  the  honors  of  the  literary  world,  he 
may  sacrifice  somewhat  of  Ills  personal  reputation  as  a  scholar  or 
man  of  science,  be  a  little  less  devoted  to  his  own  advancement, 
and  more  to  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
institution. 

With  the  views  which  have  been  advanced,  we  have  no  hesita* 
tion  in  re;rard  to  the  course  whicli  it  is  incumbent  on  the  instructor 
to  pursue.  Let  him  cherish  a  praiseworthy  ambition ;  let  him  be 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  extensive  research  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship ;  but  let  it  not  be  selfish  ambition.  Let  his  passion  for  letters 
be  chastened  by  a  sense  of  the  higher  responsibilities  he  is  under 
to  the  institution — to  the  youth  who  are  receiving  impressions  of 
some  kind  from  his  example  and  his  precepts — to  the  community, 
for  the  well-being  of  which,  though  his  labors  are  unseen  by  the 
world,  he  is,  in  truth,  under  Providence,  a  most  efficient  laborer. 
We  would  have  him  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  eminent  men  to 
whom  wc  have  more  than  once  alluded.  He  need  not  desire  a 
more  enviable  reputation  than  theirs, — a  reputation  for  highly  disci- 
plined ))owors  of  mind,  and  for  sound  and  extensive  learning,  no 
less  than  for  a  rare  combination  of  those  qualities  which  gave  them 
the  character  of  college  oflicers  of  unsurpassed  worth. 

An  Alumnus. 


ACUnCULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

(Eztrarted  from  the  Farinor  anil  Gardener.) 

The  agriculture  of  Bavaria  is  said  to  have  been  improved  more 
rapidly  in  the  lust  half  century,  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
Scotland  perhaps  excepted.  Before  the  French  revolution,  it 
was  b(^hincl  that  of  the  other  German  States.  The  lands  then 
mostly  hrlonired  to  the  religious  establishnients.  The  culLi\'ators 
merely  livtil ;  they  did  not  thrive.  When  the  lands  were  sold, 
they  were  made  into  small  parcels,  and  almost  every  man  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  portion  he  cultivated,  upon  a  long  credit. 
The  great  impulse  to  improvement  was  given  to  the  young  genera- 
tion, i«  the  primary  schools.  In  these  were  taught,  both  by  books 
and  examples,  Aj^riculture  and  Gardening.  For  tliis  purpose, 
catechisms  of  gardening,  of  agriculture,  of  domestic  economy,  of 
forest  culture,  of  orchard  culture,  &&c.,  in  small  duodecimo  volumes, 
with  wood  cuts,  we^re  introduced  as  class  books  for  boys,  and  the 
like  on  the  management  of  s'dk  worms,  hoi^hold  economy,  9f\^ 
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eoakay ,  tat  die  giris ;  and  there  ikhs  attached  to  every  district 
chody-at  least  half  an  acre  of  land,  for  experimental  gardening, 
wbere  the  scholais  received  recreauon  in  the  hours  of  exemptioD 
iom  study,  and  instruction  from  the  master  in  the  practice  of 
gafdening.  And  it  was  made  an  indispensable  quali6cation  in 
teachers,  to  be  competent  to  give  this  instniction.  '  Since  these 
cbools  have  come  into  action/  says  a  late  traveller,  '  an  entirely 
me%'  generation  of  cultivators  has  arisen,  and  the  consequence  is, 
dot  agriculture  m  Bavaria  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion than  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the  central  part  of  Germany.' 
'  The  result  of  tlie  whole  of  the  information  procured  and  of  the 
QhserFaiions  made  is,  that  we  think  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria 
promise  soon  to  be,  if  they  are  not  already,  the  happiest  people  in 
Germany.  The  climate  of  the  countr}'wilI  prevent  its  agriculture 
ud  gardening  from  ad\'ancing  beyond  a  certain  point ;  but  to  that 
point,  both  wiU  ver\'  soon  be  carried.' 

The  salutar\'  influence  of  a>nicultural  and  horticultural  instruc- 
don  in  common  schools,  has  not  been  confined,  in  Bavaria,  to  tlie 
improvement  of  the  soil.  As  consequences  ^  hich  naturally  follow 
the  unprovement  of  agriculture,  the  roads,  bridi^es.  and  other 
puUic  works  ha%'e  undergone  a  corres)K)nding  improvement ;  indi- 
vidual comforts  have  been  greatly  multiplied  ;  business  of  every 
kind  has  been  unproved  ;  and  human  intellect,  reanimated  as  it 
were,  by  the  niai:ic  pen  of  a  Hazzi,  has  burst  its  cerements,  and 
become  an  efiicieni  ai(i  in  the  noble  work  of  improvement.  The 
public  roads  are  all  lined  \s  ith  oniamentaK  fmitbcaring,  or  forest 
trees,  and  furnished  with  guideboanls,  milestones,  and  seats 
at  intenals  of  stones  or  sods  for  the  wearv  traveller.  This  novel 
son  of  education,  and  tlie  blessings  which  have  flowed  from  it,  and 
ilie  still  ^^reater  blessint^s  w  hich  appear  in  prospect,  have  resulted 
frwn  the  wise  provisions  of  the  government,  aided,  and  efliciently 
aided,  by  the  active  and  patriotic  philanthropy  of  M.  Ilazzi,  the 
editor  of  an  aLTicuhural  journal  at  Munich,  and  author  of  the  school 
catechisms  of  which  \\  e  have  spoken. 

Nineteen  out  of  everv  twentv  of  the  children  of  our  common 
schools  would  be  benefited,  while  the  twentieth  would  not  be  in- 
jured, by  the  elementary  studies  wliicli  have  proved  so  benrficiid 
to  Bavaria.  *As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  w  the  tree  inclined,^  Early 
impressions  have  an  influence  through  life  :  and  it  is  all  im]>ortant 
that  these  early  impressions  should  be  of  the  right  kind. — sueli  as 
■re  best  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  ilie  individual,  and 
the  20od  of  the  public.  What  can  conduce  mon^  to  these  desirable 
ends,  than  to  instruct  our  youth  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  business  w  hich  tliey  are  to  follow  throu<rh  life,  and  upon  their 
in  which,  must  materially  depend  their  resi)ectability,  their 
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happbess,  and  their  worth  to  society.  Husbandry  is  a 
in  which  there  is  always  something  to  learn,  even  in  the  longest 
term  of  life.  The  sooner  the  study  b  begun,  the  more  proficiency 
will  be  made;  and  the  more  one  becomes  acquainted  with  its 
varied  sources  of  true  enjoyment,  the  stronger  is  his  attachment 
to  its  pursuits. 


TRUE  ANU  FALSE  MATERNAL  LOVE. 
(Translated  from  the  German  of  Heinioth.) 

For  half  a  century,  education  has  been  regarded  as  a  science 
in  Germany^  and  many  of  the  first  ininds  have  been  devoted  to  it, 
as  a  science,  that  yields  to  ncno  in  importuuce  and  interest.  It 
claims  the  best  eftbrts  of  the  ablest  of  men.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  find  depth  combined  with  simplicity,  in  their  works  on 
this  subject,  which  we  meet  in  no  other,  and  which  give  an  air  of 
fresimess  to  an  old  topic,  and  even  to  old  thou^^hts.  We  have 
formerly  made  some  exlracls  from  Heinroth  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion. We  recently  met  with  a  passage  on  tlic  evils  arising  from 
false  management  of  the  childish  temper,  which  contains  some 
strikmg  thoughts. 

He  observes  that  *  a  selfish  parent  cannot  educate  a  child 
ariglit ; '  and  that  this  selfishness  often  conceals  itself  under  another 
guise.  'The  mother,  too  often,  merely  loves  herself  in  her  child. 
"  Does  this  merit  reproach  ? ""  we  are  asked.  "  Is  it  not  a  lovely 
trait  of  natural  afieclion,  and  is  not  the  mother  thus  bound  to  the 
child  by  the  strongest  ties?  Is  it  not  ii  provision  kindly  made, 'to 
strengthen  her  in  enduring  that  great  amount  of  care  and  toil  which 
are  necessary  in  training  up  her  little  ones  ? "  There  is  some  sin- 
cerity in  this  feeling ;  but  it  has  not  the  tnith  of  instinct,  which 
leads  an  annual  to  take  care  of  its  youn<r  in  the  same  manner. 
Tiie  animal  has  no  vanity  ;  while  a  mother  \\  ho  only  loves  her- 
self in  her  child,  is  as  vain,  in  reality,  as  when  slie  looks  at  her 
own  person  in  the  glass.' 

*  And  this  vanity  leads  to  evils  n\  hich  never  result  from  the  in- 
stinct of  animals.  A  vain  mother  will  make  a  ])laything  of  her 
child, — a  course  which  lays  the  foundation  of  every  species  of  evil. 
She  educates  her  child  to  be  vain  ;  and  vanity  is  one  of  the  heads 
of  that  Hydra, — selfishness — the  chief  cause  of  all  luunan  misery. 

*  After  all,  perhaps  she  docs  not  love  her  child ;  for  not  unfre- 
qucntly,  vanity  is  stronger  than  natural  love ;  the  passion  over- 
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cones  the  instinct.  The  motlier  should  not  love  lierself  in  lier 
diOd ;  she  should  love  her  child  as  herself j  even  mo^e  than  her- 
ie{^,— and  every  true  mother  does  this.  But  even  this  love  will 
lead  to  e\'il  results,  if  it  is  nothing;;  more  tlian  the -natural  affection 
wbich  exists  in  animals.  She  will  re^'ard  her  child  only  as  a  pos- 
session,— a  <rood, — a  treasure.  She  nv  ill  always  liold  it  as  such, 
aod  will  think  of  notliing  but  to  keep  this  treasure.  She  w  ill  pvc 
ilie  child  what  it  needs,  and  what  it  does  not  need;  for  such  love 
cannot  give  enough.  It  is  shielded  from  all  that  can  hurt  it,  or 
^\e  it  pain,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  motlicr.  In  this  way,  it 
is  first  enfeebled,  then  contracts  bad  habits,  and  finally  it  is  spoiled 
fcr  want  of  discipline  ;  for  what  would  give  it  moi'e  pain  than  dis- 
cipline ? 

We  have  often  obsen-ed  the  effect  of  discipline  in  forming  and 
strengthening  the  bond  of  union,  between  the  parent  and  the  child, 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it  so  happily 
explained,  as  in  the  followibg  remarks. 

'  Tlie  cliild  thus  sj>oiled,  is  in  peculiar  need  of  discipline.  This 
is,  in  truth,  the  onlv  means  of  removinir  a  barrier  which  would 



separate  them  more  and  more  widely.  The  obstinacy  and  self- 
will  which  result  from  such  mismanaaemenl,  will  inevitablv  divide 
the  child  from  the  parents ;  for  it  is  only  by  submission  to  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  parent?,  that  the  child  is  united  to  them. 
Indeed,  these  feelings  put  it  in  opposition  to  its  parents.  Where 
ihis  is  the  case,  the  closest  and  most  intimate  lx>nd  by  which  pa- 
reni''  and  children  can  be  united, — the  bond  of  faith  and  trust. — is 
broken :  and  then  the  ties  of  affection  must  be  dissolved.  The 
cliild  acquires  confidence  only  in  hini<5tlf.  He  learns  his  power, 
for  his  Ki7/  is  always  gratified,  and  his  j)arents  do  as  he  chooses. 
Thus  he  learns  to  govern  his  parents,  but  not  to  fore  them  ;  he 
Io%-es  onlv  himself.' 

m 

'  Is  this  blind  love  in  the  parents  something  unheard  of — a 
mere  fancy  ?  No ;  it  is,  unhappily,  a  thing  of  daily  occurrence. 
Everj-where  there  are  parents  who  hang  on  their  children  with 
idolatrous  love,  who  suffer  them  to  want  nothing,  who  satisfy  all 
tlieir  desires  even  before  they  are  expressed,  and  thus  train  them 
up  to  be  undisciplined,  selfish,  lordly  l>eings.  Such  parents  have 
a  miserable  reward  ;  for  the  ver\'  children  thus  miseducated,  are 
often  the  cause  of  their  irreatest  suilorintr,  and  sometimes,  brinir 
down  their  gray  hairs  w  ith  sorrow  to  the  urave,  and  perhaps  hear 
them  call  down  curi^es  on  the  parent  that  betrayed  them  to  ruin  by 
indulgence.' 

This  \s  false  affection, — the  mere  shadoir  and  pretence  of  lore. 
The  onlv  true  maternal  love  is  tliat  which  seeks  the  ultimate  <rood 
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and  happiness  of  the  child,  even  at  the  expense  of  immediate  suf^ 
fering  ;  which  will  administer  a  nauseous  drug,  or  painful  punish- 
ment without  hesitation,  if  it  be  necessary  to  save  the  child  from 
greater  suffering  or  greater  evik. 


ERRORS  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION, 

An  extract  from  the  Addreat  ofn  Teaclur  to  a  Village  Lyceum, 
(Communicated  for  the  Annali  of  EdacHtion.) 

In  glancing  at  the  early  condition  of  society  in  New  England, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  discrepancy  between  the 
system  of  family  government  then  practised,  and  that  now  in 
vogue.  We  claim  to  have  made  great  improvement  in  this  respect. 
The  rod  has  been  laid  aside,  and,  with  it,  that  parental  authority 
which  was  its  legitimate  accompaniment.  *  We  will  govern  our 
children  by  love ; '  say  the  advocates  of  the  present  fashionable 
system  ;  *  fear  is  an  unworthy  motive  to  influence  rational  beings.' 
Indeed  !  This  is  a  new  discovery  in  philosopliy.  Let  us  look  at 
it  a  moment. 

'  Fear  is  a  motive  unworthy  of  rational  beings ! '  Is  this  so  ? 
Is  not  the  contrary  proved  by  tlie  very  constitution  and  course  of 
nature ?  Why  do  we  feel  pain  alter  intemperance  or  excess  of 
any  kind  ?  Is  it  not  to  give  us  timely  w  aming  of  the  inroads  it  is 
making  uj>on  our  constitutions,  in  order  to  deter  us  from  it  in  future  ? 
And  what  is  tliis,  but  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  fear?  Again, 
this  principle  is  implanted  in  our  very  natures,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  given  us  for  some  end,  and  for  some  good  end  too ; 
otherwise  it  never  would  have  been  given.  Now  what  more 
worthy  end,  than  to  g^uide  us  aright  in  the  pathway  of  life  ?  Our 
condition  in  tliis  world,  as  ordered  by  infinite  wisdom,  what  is  it 
but  a  succession  of  alternative  appeals  to  hope  and  fear,  the  two 
master  passions  in  the  human  breast  ?  Indeed,  they  wlio  mahitain 
that  fear  is  a  motive  unworthy  the  nature  of  rational  beings,  go 
counter  to  the  experience  of  past  ages,  and  show  themselves, 
moreover,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind. 

Besides,  their  practice  is  not  in  accordance  with  tlieir  theory. 
Some  of  those  veiy  persons  w  bo  cry  cut  so  loudly  a»rainst  this 
principle  I  am  advocatin^r,  are  tlic  first  to  put  it  in  practice  when 
occasion  requires.  And  this  it  does,  not  seldom ;  for,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  bring  up  their  children,  and  the  want  of  uni- 
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fcrmity  in  their  management  of  them,  they  are  obliged,  much  more 
fitetjuently  than  others,  to  ri.*sort  to  tliis  motive,  and  at  the  same 
li/ue.witli  comparatively  less  elicct.  from  the  manner  in  wliich  they 
apply  it.  And  yet,  with  their  usual  consistency,  they  tell  us  all  the 
»hile,  that  '  four  is  a  motive  unworthy  a  rational  being.' 

i\oi  so  thouizht  our  fathers.     They  con^^idered  fear  not  only  a 

rational  motive,  but,  in  manv  cases,  tiie  onlv  eilicacious  one  ;  and 

iney  acted  on  this  belief.     Were  tliey  in  an  error  ?     Answer,  ye 

iheir  df<cendanis,  who  now  experience  in  yourselves  the  salutary 

efot'S  of  parental  discipline.     I  am  no  advocate  of  undue  severity. 

let  1  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  successfid  contradiction, 

that  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, — notw  ithstandinir  the  rii^id  disci- 

pline  ue  are  told  they  maintained,  and  the  distance  and  reserve 

»hich  existed  between  them  and  their  children, — ^there  was  more 

real  love,  more  t^enuine  alTection, — liye,  and  more  mutual  con6- 

deace  too. — between  parent  and  child,  than  exists  at  tlie  present 

dav. 

And  this  is  what  might  be  expected.  Tlie  human  mind  is  so 
constituted,  that  between  e(|uais,  mutual  respect  is  an  indisi)ensable 
prerequisite  to  mutual  love  ; — ^between  superiors  and  inferiors, 
generous  protection,  kindness,  and  condescending  regard  on  the 
ooe  hand, — subordination,  reverence  and  respect,  on  the  other. 
Where  these  are  wanting,  real  love  can  have  no  place.  '  Now  the 
present  system  of  family  government  entirely  overlooks  this  prin- 
ciple, and  is  therefore  at  war  with  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  The  child,  at  the  present  day,  is,  as  a  general  thing,  trained 
up  by  the  parent  on  such  a  footing  of  familiarity  and  equality,  as 
to  be  alike  impatient  of  compulsion  or  restraint.  What  wonder 
then  if  he  be  wanting  in  reverence  and  respect  towards  his  supe* 
riors :  If  you  sow  the  seeds  of  irreverence  in  the  bosom  of  your 
child,  you  must  expect  to  reap  its  bitter  fruits.  If  you  '  sow  the 
uind.  you  must  reap  the  whirlwind.'  So  long  as  children  are 
trained  up  on  the  present  system,  so  lonir  must  we  expect  to  see 
its  lesntimate  results  in  their  characters  and  dis]x>sitions. 

Did  it5  influence,  however,  stop  here,  we  mi^ht  more  easily  bear 
vrich  it :  but  it  stretches  forward  into  futurity ;  it  is  felt  in  after  life. 
As  is  the  child,  so  will  be  the  future  man.  If  the  child  has  Httle 
reverence  for  aiie.  the  man  will  have  still  less.  Tliis  is  a  natural 
consetjuence.  We  see  it  alrt»ady  in  the  condition  of  society 
amouLT'^i  us.  How  different  from  what  it  ^\as  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  I  Then,  no  artificial  niles  of  |K>liteness  cramped  and  fettered 
social  intercourse.  Xo  set  formalities  rc»pres'5ed  the  genial  current 
of  the  >oul.  With  them,  *it  was  heart  with  hand,  and  thought  to 
i!i«xijhi.'  As  iliey  felt,  so  they  spoke  and  acted.  Nature  was 
not  checked  and  thwarted  at  ever\'  turn.     She  was  allowed  to  take 
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her  own  course ;  they  followed  her  promptings,  and  yielded  to 
her  impulse.  Society,  aiiion^r  them,  was  not  that  conventional 
thing  it  now  is ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  sentiments  of  reverence 
and  respect  towanls  their  superiors,  with  which  they  had  been  im- 
bued in  childhood,  clung  to  them  in  riper  years,  modified  only  by 
being  extended  also  to  their  equals.  Being  thus  actuated  by  mu- 
tual regard  and  esteem,  they  exhibited  a  frankness  and  cordiality 
of  manner  in  their  iiitercoui*se  with  each  other,  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  this  age  of  boasted  refinement.  There  was  a  freer  inter- 
change of  all  the  kindlier  affections  of  the  heart.  Tliey  assumed 
no  borrowed  form  ;  they  played  no  borrowed  part.  They  met 
together  for  mutual  improvement  and  mutual  happiness ;  and  they 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  object  they  had  in  view. 

How  different  from  the  practice  of  the  present  day.  We 
assemble, — ^go  through  the  prescribed  formalities, — ^|)ass  the  cus- 
tomary heartless  and  unmeaning  compliments — and  go  away,  none 
the  wiser  or  the  better  for  our  interview ;  often,  it  may  be,  dis- 
gusted with  our  neiglibors,  disgusted  with  ourselves,  and  heartily 
glad  the  farce  is  over.  And  yet  such  is  the  tyranny  of  fashion, 
and  such  the  influence  of  habit  over  us,  that  we  return,  with  increas- 
ing eagerness,  to  the  same  unvaried  round  of  hypocrisy,  (to  call  it 
by  no  worse  name,)  only  to  go  away  with  increased  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust. 

One  would  suppose  that  an  evil  of  this  nature  would  work  its 
own  cure ;  that  the  heart,— disappointed  in  its  expectations, — ^its 
yearnings  unsatisfied, — sick  of  the  frivolities  in  which  it  had  parti- 
cipated,— would  turn  with  increased  relish  to  the  calm  and  unobtru- 
sive quiet  of  doniestic  life.  The  very  reverse  of  this,  however,  is 
the  case.  Hurried  from  object  to  object,  and  from  phantom  to 
phantom,  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  outward  circumstances,  the  mind 
loses  its  introspective  power.  We  forget  to  turn  our  thoughts 
inward, — to  observe  what  is  going  on  within  our  own  bosoms.  We 
find  no  time  for  calm  and  sober  reflection.  We  live  hi  the  vague 
and  exciting  present ;  the  past  is  to  us  as  though  it  had  not  been. 
We  thus  become  creatures  of  impulse, — changing  with  the  chang- 
ing hour, — ^taking,  canieleon-Iike,  the  hues  of  the  passing  moment, 
— stripped  of  our  own  individuality,  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
crowd.  Hence  arises  the  passion  for  herding  together  in  multi-» 
tudes.  We  cannot  breathe  the  air  of  retirement  and  meditation  ; 
*  it  is  too  rare  for  us.'  We  demand  excitement ;  we  have  be^ 
rome  so  habituated  to  it,  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  us  as  our  daily 
food.  We  look  for  it  in  vain  by  the  domestic  fireside  ;  it  dwells 
not  there.  We  go  abroad  in  search  of  it,  and  our  search  is  suc- 
cessful. 
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But,  all  thb  while,  we  are  un6tting  ourselves  for  the  duties  of 
social  life  ;  for  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  an  acute  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  that  *•  the  more  gi-egarious  a  man  becomes,  the 
less  a  social  creature  is  he.'  To  mini^le  in  society,  either  with  ad- 
nntage  to  ourselves  or  others,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
spend  much  of  our  time  in  solitude  and  contemplation.  In  this 
way  only  can  we  acquire  that  individuality  of  character  which 
gires  society  all  its  charm,  and  ^  ithout  n\  hich,  we  should  be  little 
better  than  mere  monkeys  or  parrots,  apin^  each  other's  manners, 
echoing  each  otlier*s  remarks,  and  doomed  to  see  only  '  ourselves 
reflected,'  in  every  face  we  chanced  to  look  on.  \  ain  would  it 
be.  under  such  circumstances,  to  look  .for  hnprovement ;  fortunate 
would  it  be  for  us,  should  we  escape  without  actual  deterioration. 


WHAT  MANY  TEACHERS  CAN  DO. 

(CommimJeated  Tor  the  Anoali  of  Educatioo.) 

1.  I  endeavored  to  show,  on  a  ibrmcr  occasion,  that  every 
teacher  should  either  devote  himself  wholly  to  this  work,  or  leave 
it  to  others.  But  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  a 
person's  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  teaching,  for  the  time  he 
is  engaged,  and  selecting  the  employment  as  a  profession,  to  which 
he  consecrates  his  whole  powers,  and  his  life.  The  first,  as  is 
most  obvious,  is  in  the  power  of  all ;  the  last,  it  is  equally  obvious, 
is  not.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  number  of  those  who  can  be 
justified  in  devoting  themselves  to  teaching  as  the  business  of  their 
lives,  is  much  larger  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

i.  Literary  qualifications — I  mean  those  which  are  indispen- 
sable— are  more  common  than  is  often  thought.  Who  can  read 
ID  the  pages  of  the  Annals,  the  *  History  of  a  Common  School,' 

*  Bioi^raphy  of  a  Teacher,'  *  A  Young  Teachers  History,'  and 
the  account  of  Madame  Calanie  and  Franke,  without  seeing  at 
once  that  the  humblest  individuals,  whose  hearts  are  engaged  in 
the  work,  may  become  competent  and  efficient  teachers,  and  shine 
as  the  lii^hts  of  a  fallen  and  faWwfi  world  ?  Nor  does  this  diminish 
the    importance   of   thorough    training.      *  A   Teacher,*    and   a 

*  Youn^  Teacher,'  might  both  have  been  still  brighter  luminaries 
than  they  wore,  had  Teachers'  Seminaries  and  Libraries  been 
within  their  reach. 

2.  Tlie  difficulty  which  professional  teachers  find  in  procuring 
constant  employment  is  less  formidable  than  many  suppose.  We 
know  well  that  here  b  a  barrier  which,  at  first  view^  appears  insur- 
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mountable.  We  are  referred  to  facts.  We  are  told — *  Liook  at 
the  condition  of  our  schools.  By  whom  are  they  taught  ?  Is  it 
not  by  young  men  and  boys  who  have  no  other  employment,  three 
months  of  the  year ;  and  by  females  still  younger,  three  or  four 
more  ?     Where  is  a  constant  male  teacher  to  find  encouragement?' 

We,  in  our  tuni,  may  refer  also  to  facts.  Is  it  not  well  known 
that  an  increasini^  number  of  eflicient  male  teachers  do  find  con- 
slant  employment  every  year?  Is  it  not  known  that  the  public 
schools,  in  some  of  the  larLX»r  towns  of  Massachusetts,  are  taught 
throuii:hout  the  year,  bv  enicient  male  teachers ;  and  that  the  com- 
pensation  is  adequate  to  the  support  of  a  family?  More  than  all 
this,  which  of  us  has  ever  known  an  individual  who  had  devoted 
himself  without  reserve,  to  this  «j:reat  work  for  life,  to  be  destitute 
of  employment  ?  1  do  not  know  but  there  are  such  cases  ;  but  1 
believe  they  are  rare — for  I  never  heard  of  one.  The  inspired 
Psalmist,  when  he  w-is  *ol(l,'  said  he  had  never  seen  *the 
riirhteous  forsaken,  or  his  seed  bogging  bread;'  and  1  have  little 
doubt,  that  a  man  of  hi?  yeai*s  and  observation  might  say  the  same 
thing  of  constant  school  masters. 

But  I  have  spoken  of //?^//r  teachers  only.  I  have  done  this,  be- 
cause the  didicuity  of  sustaining  them  has  been  justly  considered 
as  the  greatest.  At  l!ie  smne  time,  I  entertain  the  strongest  hopes, 
that  the  ranks  of  this  mo^l  i!n[)ortani  vocation,  will  never  cease 
to  be  filled  in  part,  by  females  ;  and  1  indulge  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  they  will  be. 

The  conclusion  thun  is.  that  a  hirge  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  justified  in  (l(.'Vi)iinLC  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
teachinLr,  as  the  great  busiiie^-^  of  their  hves.  This  is  out  of  the 
thini^s  tliat  '  manv  teucliers  can  do.' 

II.  !\Iany  teachers  are  able  to  educate  theuiselves  for  their  pro- 
fession,— not  at  a  pnblic  seminary,  in  every  instance,  it  niay  be ; 
but  in  tlieir  own  cliaiubcrs,  and  shops,  and  fields,  as  Franklin,  and 
Slierinan,  and  Waybill 'j;ton  educated  themselve*!  for  their  j)rofes- 
sions.  Or  like  the  latter,  too,  by  bcs^iuuhii::.  It  is  teaching  which 
makes  teachers,  as  it  is  activity  in  civil  and  military  life  which 
makes  statesmen  and  warriors.  Franklin  and  Sherman  were  not 
obliged  to  educate  themselves  wholly  without  books  ;  neither  is 
the   teacher.     How   many  valuable   books  for  teachers  has  the 

*  Annals,'  within  the  last  four  years,  recommended  !  They  cost 
something,  it  is  true  ;  but  not  more  than  the  tools  and  implements 
of  any  other  profession.  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  many  teachers 
are  able  to  meet  the  expense  of  *  I^ectures  on  School  Keeping,' 

*  Lectures  to  Female  Teachers,'  '  The  Teacher,'  '  The  District 
School,'  'The  District  School  as  it  was,'  *Tlie  Schoolmaster's 
Friend,'  *  Wood's  Sessional  School,'  and  even  of  the  '  Annals  of 
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Education '  itself?  Together,  they  may  cost  about  eighteen  dol- 
ks.  It  is  true  they  are  not  all  the  books  that  a  Teacher's  Library 
ongbt  tocontain.  But  they  are  alone  a  valuable  collection  ;  and  my 
vord  for  it,  he  who  has  and  prizes  these,  will  soon  have  more.  I 
will  also  add.  that  he  who  has  and  prizes  these,  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  become  a  professional  teacher ;  and  will  rejoice,  all  bis 
dayS;  that  he  became  so, — while  multitudes  who  rise  up  after  him, 
will  call  him  blessed. 

III.     The  details  of  the  Annals  furnish  ample  evidence,  that 
many  teachers  may  determine  what  instruments  of  instruction  shall 
be  used  by  their  pupils.     This,  I  acknowledge,  is  a  work  of  some 
difficulty.     Still  I  tliink  it  may  often  be  accomplished,  especially 
if  the  teacher  ;rocs  to  work  in  the  ri<;ht  manner.     But  he  must  be 
careful  in  the  first  place^  not  to  go  too  fast.     Even  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.     Secondly,  he  must  make  sugi^esiions  in  the  Ian- 
gua;;e  of  others,  rather  than  as  his  own, — '  Such  individuals  and 
authors   say  so  or  so.'     Thirdly ^  he   must  contrive  to  have  his 
supporters  do  the  work  as  much  as  posisible,  instead  of  doing  it 
himself.     On  this  latter  point,  the  most  serious  mistakes  are  some- 
times made.     A  zealous  teacher  will  make  alterations  in  the  school 
room,  or  introduce  slates,  or  a  new  set  of  school  books,  without 
consuiiins:  the  parents  of  his  pupils.     Now  this  is  usually  well  in- 
tended, but  it  is  apt  to  cause  difiiculties.     Teachers  are  not  always 
able  to  foresee  tlie  di^llculty.     They  say,  perhaps, — '  ^Vhy,  if  I 
am  able  to  j»ay  for  a  new  set  of  readini:  books  for  my  first  class, 
suri-ly  none  can  object.     It  costs  them  nothing.     On  the  contrary, 
belli  lliey  and  their  pupils  will  probably  be  grateful  to  me  for  the 
fjvor;  and  a  course  so  public  spirited  and  benevolent,  will  be  "a 
feather  in  my  cap."  ' 

But  ah  !  it  requires  something  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of 
books  to  act  alons;  in  this  world.  I  do  not  sav  that  gratitude  has 
DO  j'lace  in  the  human  bosom;  hvX  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
peo[>le  are  not  always  grateful,  according  to  the  measure  which  we 
ourselves  establish.  And  no  class  of  men  will  oftener  find  this  to 
be  the  fact,  tlian  devoted,  self-denying  teachers.  It  will  therefore 
be  no  mark  of  worldly  wisdom  in  a  teacher  to  lay  his  patrons  under 
obli;iation.  The  true  secret  is,  to  let  them  do  the  work  that  is  to 
be  done.  If  he  can  induce  them  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
Dew  books  and  new  measures,  he  has  gained  his  point.  But  if 
Dot,  let  him  beware  ;  I  do  not  say,  let  him  never  take  a  step  which 
they  will  not  assume  as  theirs ;  but  if  he  dojs  it,  let  him  not  rely 
on  their  gratitude,  or  affection,  or  confidence,  on  account  of  it ;  for 
he  maij  be  sadly  dbappointed. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  parents  are  not  always  grateful  Xa 
the  teacher  who  puts  his  hand  in  his  own  purse  and  expends  hb 
own  earnings  on  his  school,  for  class  books,  library  books,  slates, 
benches,  be. ;  but  I  have  not  room  in  this  place  to  enumerate 
them. 

IV.  Many  teachers — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  roost  or  all^-can 
govern  their  schools  properly.  What  teacher  that  has  read  the 
Annals,  has  not  again  and  again  responded  to  the  sentiment  of 
Salzman,  that  if  things  do  not  go  well  in  school,  he  must  look  for 
the  cause  within  himself?  How  true;  how  very  true!  I  wdll 
remember  how,  in  one  instance,  the  arduous  duties  of  another  em- 
ployment— which,  by  the  way,  I  ought  to  have  relinquished — ^had 
deprived  me  of  my  rest  during  the  preceding  night,  and  '  what 
villanous  scholars '  I  had  as  the  consequence !  It  was  in  those 
days  when  1  believed  that,  according  to  Solomon,  authority  was 
literally  to  be  secured  by  the  rod  ;  not  as  a  last  resort  alone,  but 
constantly, — and  I  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  showing 
my  faith  by  my  works.  But  I  got  through  a  miserable  day  without 
this  more  miserable  appeal.  And  of  nothing  am  I  more  certain 
at  the  present  time,  than  that  the  fault  lay  almost  wholly  in  myself; 
and  that  it  was  I  who  needed  the  quickening  influence  of  the  birch, 
rather  than  my  poor  pupils. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  all  a  teacher  has  to  do  in 
the  management  of  a  school,  is  to  govern  himself.  He  must  be 
little  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  even  in  its  forming  stages, 
who  supposes  that  the  task  of  governing  is,  at  all  times,  perfectly 
easy.  But  let  a  teacher  govern  himself  efTectually,  and  the  work 
of  managing  his  school  is  about  half  accomplished.  If  he  love  his 
pupils  and  his  profession,  and  have  a  tolerable  share  of  common 
sense,  the  rest  is  sure  to  follow. 

V.  Teachers,  in  many  instances,  may  superintend  the  conduct 
of  their  pupils  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours.  1  am  not  ignorant, 
that  there  are  districts  in  our  country  where  public  sentiment  incul- 
cates a  different  doctrine,  and  says  that  pupils  ought  not  to  be  an- 
swerable to  their  teachers,  for  anything  done  or  left  undone,  out  of 
the  school  room.  But  this  narrow  view  of  the  object  for  which 
teachers  are  employed,  is  happily  passing  away  ;  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  be  regarded  as  substitutes,  for  the  time,  for  more  impor- 
tant teachers, — ^I  mean  parents.  It  is  beginning  to  be  deemed  the 
duly  of  parent  and  teacher  to  co-operate,  both  in  the  instruction 
and  education  of  the  young ;  and  the  number  of  school  districts  is 
believed  to  be  comparatively  small,  in  which  the  teacher  cannot,  if 
he  choose,  keep  a  constant  eye  to  the  character  of  his  pupils. 
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IV'hether  the  teacher  should  occasionally  join  in  the  amusements 

of  bis  pupils,  may  be  left  perliaps  to  his  own  discretion.     Many 

there  are — and  there  have  not  been  wiinting  examples  in  the 

Aooals — who  find  themselves  gainers  hy  a  course  of  this  kind ; 

Ibnrjiile  it  removes  ail  needless  distance  between  them  and  their 

pupils,  it  greatly  increases  tlieir  love  and  confidence.     They  come 

to  retr^rd  them  as  parents  more  than  as  masters.     Mintrling  with 

pupils  in  their  houi-s  o(  relaxation,  also  enables  an  instructor  to 

ietm  tlieir  character.     In  the  school  room,  the  conduct  is  usually 

more  the  result  of  study  and  eflfort,  and  there  Fore  more  artificial ; 

io  the  play  ground,  the  pupil  is  off  his  guard,  and  you  can  come 

at  his  heart. 

But  those  to  whom  circumstances  beyond  their  own  control 
seem  to  forbid  an  intercourse  so  familiar,  and  withal  so  profitable, 
can  etTect  much  in  another  manner.     Tiiey  can  inquire,  and  ad- 
Tise,  and   direct;  and  show  an  interest,  at  least,  in  the  events  and 
results  of  the  play  ground.     Nor  is  it  quite  certain  but  a  judicious 
instructor  may  the  better  control  the  movements  of  his  pupils  in 
their  sports,  by  standing  behind  the  curtain,  as  it  weie,  a  part  of 
the  time.     There  is  much  in  governing;,  and  even  teaching,  as 
though  we  taught  and  govenied  not.     The  great  point  is  to  influ- 
ence them  during  the  period  of  recreation,  somehow  or  other; 
and  to  influence  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  meins  of  promoting 
health  of  body,  vigor  of  mind,  and  goodness  of  heart,  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

VI.  I  have  said,  in  a  former  number,  that  all  teachei-s  can 
inculcate  sound  morals  in  their  schools  ;  at  least  by  a  s|K)tless  ex- 
ample. But  I  think  that  many  can  go  much  further.  Perhaps 
nearlv  all.  had  thev  the  tact  and  habits  of  Franklin,  miizlit  contrive, 
dailv  and  hourlv,  to  draw  moral  lessons — and  forcible  ones  too — 
tom  passing  events.  The  same  results  may  also  l>e  produced  by 
story  telling,  where  the  instructor  has  been  educated  to  this  impor- 
tant art ;  for  I  regard  '  a  knack '  at  telling  a  story  to  be  as  often 
acquimlj  as  *  a  knack '  at  penmanship. 

More  than  this,  however.  IVotwilhstandins:  the  fe«nr  which  some- 
times exists  in  the  connnunity.  that  all  religious  instniction,  on  the 
pert  of  the  teacher,  will  be  likely  to  end  in  the  inculcation  of  sec- 
tarian views,  I  cannot  help  thinking  thnt  there  are  very  few  dis- 
tricts in  our  countrv  in  which  this  diflicultv  could  not  be  sur- 
niounted.  Most  people,  after  all,  pay  a  sort  of  compliment,  at 
least,  both  to  the  i3ible  and  its  Divine  Author :  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve an  individual  would  raise  his  voice  against  the  inculcation  of 
supreme  love  to  God  and  the  Saviour,  and  !;eneral  love  to  our 
oeigiibor.     If  we  would  only  teach  as  the  Bible  teaches,  and  be 
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DO  more  sectarian  than  tliat  blessed  book,  we  might  accomplish 
mud)  more  in  this  world,  in  various  situations.  We  can  certainly 
inculcate  much  of  truth,  and  make  many  salutary  impressions  oa 
the  hearts  of  those  entrusted  to  our  char^^e,  without  attacking  their 
prejudices ;  and  all  this  too,  without  concealment.  The  leading 
truths  of  reIii;ion,  though  few  and  simple,  admit  of  a  world  of  illus- 
tration, and  may  be  presented  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  and 
as  many  diticrent  ji^iarbs  and  combinations.  The  teacher,  '  who  is 
wise  as  well  as  harmless,'  will  not  fail  to  find  means  and  opportu- 
nities to  do  much  for  the  affections  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  every 
thing  for  their  intellects. 


KIIIST  LES.SONS  OF  YOUNGER  PUPILS  AT  SCHOOL. 

(Communicated  for  tbo  Aniial-t  of  Education.) 

Mr.  Editor, — In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Annals, 
I  observe  a  correspondent  relates  a  conversation,  in  which  a 
wish  is  expressed  for  tangible  and  direct  infonnation,  on  every 
point  relative  to  school  exercises  and  discipline.  It  has  been 
a  part  of  my  intention,  in  the  papers  I  have  heretofore  furnished 
for  your  work,  to  supply  this  vciy  infonnation,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
my  power;  and  I  now  propose  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
studies  proper  to  be  taught  in  a  private  school  for  very  young 
pupiN, — and  the  manner  in  w  Inch  they  should  be  pursued  at  the 
coninienceineul.* 

Experience. 

Perliaps  there  arc  few  things  respecting  which  inexperienced 
t( aclu  IS  are  more  puzzled,  than  in  the  way  to  employ  the  time 
of  their  little  pupils  before  they  are  old  enough  to  read  correctly, 
and  eon^^equently  to  study  anything  alone,  or  to  find  appropriate 
cnii)l()ynients  for  themselves.  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  great 
mistakes  arc  genei-ally  made  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing such  younu  children,  even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  There 
are,  it  Is  \ni(\  methods  lately  brought  into  vogue,  particularly  in 
Infant  Schools, — such  as  blocks  with  pictures,  and  different  col- 
ored l<;tit  1?  upon  them,  &:c.  &.C.  On  the  utility  of  these  inventions, 
\\c  are  not  now  to  decide,  since  their  use,  like  that  of  all  others, 
must  depend  on  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  brought 

*  For  n  scliool  composed  chiefly  of  older  classes,  no  book  can  be  mentioned, 
which  for  minuteness  in  Iho  directions  and  soundncas  of  precept,  can  oomparo 
with  *■  Hall's  Ivectures  on  School  keeping.' 
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too  fhj,  OD  the  energy  of  the  teacher,  and  the  interest  of  the 
ttugbt  But  the  science  of  mnemcnicsy  or  association,  in  teach- 
JDg  the  alphabet,  can  be  used  with  as  much  facility  by  means  of 
tlw  book  simply,  as  by  such  instruments.  I  m  variably  taught  the 
letters  m  this  way ; — that  is,  by  connecting  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  each  letter  with  some  visible  or  sensible  object,  so  that  when 
this  object  vzs  brought  to  his  remembrance,  or  to  his  sight,  the 
letter  w  ith  which  it  was  associated  invariably  arose  witli  it  to  his 
mind ;  and  in  this  way,  I  found  them  easily  learned,  and  by  prac- 
tice, thoroughly  retained. 

The  second  very  common  mistake  in  teaching  little  children  to 
read,  has  been  in  peniiitting  them  to  spell,  after  the  teacher,  col- 
umns of  words,  in  which,  half  the  time  at  least,  the  letters  com- 
posini:  them,  and  the  pronunciation,  are  totally  divtrsc.     In  this 
way.  if  the  child  learn  to  spell  or  pronounce  them  at  all,  he  learns 
br  rote,  and  onlv  after  a  lon<r  and  most  tedious  course  of  labor  ; 
but  ^^ hich,  generally  speaking,  i:>  wholly  lost,  since,  unless  his 
attention  be  fixed  upon  his  task,  which,  dry  as  it  is,  can  hardly  be 
expected. — and  unless  he  has  a  very  unconuuon  desire  and  deter- 
mination of  himself  to  master  it,  which,  in  a  youni;  child,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance  equally    rare,   he   \\\\\  know  as  much  of  it   at   the 
hundredth  reading;  as  at  the  first,  and  no  more.     Perhaps  at  this 
earliest  period  of  instruction,  all  the  ])reliminaries  of  knowledge 
myst  be  acquired  mechanically  in  a  great  measure ;  hut  at  least, 
let  the  instruments  you  use  be  calculated  to  produce  >onie  effect. 

There  are  two  nielho«ls  I  would  rtTommend  to  teacliei-s  for 
efftcliui:  the  desired  end  at  this  early  siaL^e  of  their  laboi-s.     With 

m 

a  lively  child,  to  whom  it  is  evidently  irksome  to  he  kept  a  mo- 
ment upon  sounds,  unconnected  w  ith  their  sense,  it  is  best  to  take 
sonie  shnple  story.  Sliow  him  the  smallest  words, — ro,  /Af,  and, 
on.  &.C.,  and  let  him  <pell  them  one  at  a  tune,  and  then  let  him 
find  others  of  the  same  kind.  He  will  soon  know  and  pro- 
nounce them  at  slight  without  beini:  oblii^ed  to  spell  them  ;  and  you 
can  explain  to  him  in  what  connection  they  are  used,— conse- 
quently ickat  tluf/  m*an.  You  can  tell  him  that  the  don  went  to 
his  kenne'-l, — his  house, — not  Uhind  \l^  or  vjwn  it;  and  pmmise 
him  that  when  he  finds  another  just  such  word,  you  will  tell  him 
all  about  that  :  inten*>tin«:  him,  if  possible,  iniperceptihly,  and 
makins;  him  anxious  to  ma^^ter  it  all  himself.  It  will  readilv  be 
seen,  in  what  a  varietv  (^f  w.  vs  this  method  mav  be  carried  out. 

Another  is  lK?st  lor  a  dull  or  quiet  cliild,-— one  w  ho  is  not  easily 
excited  or  intere'sted. — and  who  ivsist-^,  as  some  are  apt  to  do, 
everv  ellbrt  made  to  bl^nd  annisement  with  in^tmctiem  in  this  wav. 
For  such,  it  may  ho  bt^ttcr  to  let  them  spell  word'*"  In  succission  that 
rhywUj — as  there  are  few  children  whose  ear  w  ill  refuse   to  detect 
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a  similarity  of  sound.  Only  take  care  that  the  child  pronounce  each 
individual  word  himself, — ^wlth  your  assistance  if  necessary y — ^but 
9iot  otherwise.  Every  observing  teacher  must  be  struck  with  a 
manifest  difference  in  different  children  with  respect  to  nicety  of 
ear  ;  but  as  it  is  now  the  prevailing  belief,  that  there  are  few,  if 
any  children  who  are  not  capable  of  being  taught  to  sing,  so  there 
are  likewise  few  who  are  incapable  of  being  taught  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions of  sounds,  in  reading  or  speaking.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
is  a  long  and  difficult  process  to  instil  this  delicacy  of  perception  ; 
particularly  if  a  child  does  not  i)ossess  it  in  other  tilings ;  but  once 
succeed  in  eflecting  this,  and  your  work,  in  other  particulars,  is 
rendered  easy.  To  this  end,  let  the  child  invariably  perceive  a 
close  connection  between  the  sound  of  the  letters  which  compose 
the  word  he  begins  to  spell,  and  the  pronunciation  of  them.  Do 
not  permit  h'un  at  first  to  read  or  spell  any,  which  have  not  this 
connection. 

After  the  child  has  learned  to  spell  and  pronounce  simple  com- 
binations fluently,  then  go  on  to  more  difficult  ones ;  and  occasion- 
ally give  examples  of  such  as  do  not  come  under  this  class,  calling 
them  exceptions;  such  for  instance  as  douf^h,  or  cough,  or 
phthisic.  Do  not  seem  to  expect  that  the  child  \\\\l  know  these 
readily;  but,  on  the  contrary,  call  them  puzzles,  or  any  other 
name  which  shall  excite  curiosity,  and  then  go  on  to  othei's  of  a 
similar  class. 

Let  me  be  a  little  more  explicit.  To  begin  with  the  httle  word 
cat ;  ilie  child  \\ould  not  readily  spell  and  pronounce  this,  unless 
you  had  taught  him  {oralli/,  not  by  book)  that  the  letter  c  often 
has  tlie  sound  of  k ;  thon  lie  will  see  that  the  other  letters  are  all 
distinctly  heard  in  the  word  k-a-i  cat.  If  ho  have  a  quick  ear, 
and  you  pronounce  to  him  cat,  and  then  spell  b-a-t,  making  the 
difference  of  the  first  letter,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  pronounce  it 
himself  at  fii*st  try  in  i^, — c-a-t  cat,  b-a-t  bat.  If  so,  he  will  feel 
that  he  has  accomplished  soinethiiii^  himself,  and  will  go  on  to  the 
next  with  fresh  interest.  If  he  have  a  dull  ear,  he  will  require 
considerable  assistance  from  the  teacher ;  but  in  any  event,  let  him 
feel  that  it  is  his  own  work  at  last, — that  he  has  himself  conquered 
the  obstacle  ;  for  tlien  he  will  have  courage  to  encounter  another. 
I  have  sometimes  been  obliged,  w  iih  such  a  child,  to  go  over  every 
word,  havini^  in  it  the  same  Icltei-s,  (excepting  of  couree  the  first,) 
before  I  could  produce  from  his  mind,  the  power  of  calling  one  of 
them  correctly  himself.  But  still,  a  few  words  thus  «];one  over, 
will  be  more  useful  to  him,  than  whole  columns  stupidly  read  and 
pronounced  after  the  teacher. 

In  this  w  ay  go  on  ;  always  giving  the  rules  of  laniriiage  which 
the  wonl  before  you  suggests,  in  your  ow7i  words.     Do  not,  how- 
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em-,  require  the  child  to  learn  them  by  heart ;  for  if  you  point  out 
their  application,  and  take  care  to  repeat  tliem  every  time  exam- 
pies  occur,  he  will  soon,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  have  them 
thoroughly  in  h'ls  mind,  and  much  more  at  his  conunand,thanif  he 
had  them  on  his  tongue,  without  comprehending  their  meaning. 

(To  be  eoacladed  in  oor  next  namber.) 


O.X  THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commnnicattd  for  the  Anna  If  of  EJucatioa.) 

To  THE  Editor  ; — Sir — I  perceive  that  you  notice,  with  be- 
coming interest,  the  late  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  of  the  State  of  Now  York ;  but  thai  ihe  subject  has 
thus  far  been  presented  in  your  columns,  chiefly  on  one  side  only, 
and  tliat  the  more  favorable.     The  acknowledged  superiority  of 
the  school  system  of  Xew  York,  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  its  citi- 
zens ;  bui  there  are  some  points,  it  seems  to  me,  which  candor  re- 
quires us  to  present  in  the  liglit  they  must  appear  to  ever}'  careful 
ohsen'er  on  the  spot.     Tliere  are  facts  and  considerations,  which, 
alihouu^h  thev  mav  somewhat  reduce  our  estimate  of  tlie  real  re- 
sul:5  of  the  school  s}  stem  of  this  state,  and  its  prospects,  in  some 
paTiiculars,  will  lead  us  to   entertain  more   correct   views,  and 
enable  us  to  judge  with  greater  accuracy  in  other  cases. 

In  the  fu^l  place,  1  have  a  few  words  to  say  of  the  number  of 
cliildren  returned,  as  having  attended  the  schools  of  the  state  in  the 
year. 

While  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  was  confined 
to  those  between  five  and  fifteen,  the  number  tauirht  exceeded 
those  of  this  age.  Since  the  account  has  embraced  those  between 
five  and  sixteen,  it  appears  that  some  between  these  ages  are  not 
at  school.  Tlie  number  whicli  appears  in  the  report  is,  however, 
surprisingly  small.  In  the  table  on  pajre  80  of  the  last  report,  we 
find  it  stated,  that  the  number  of  children  taught  in  the  districts 
from  which  returns  have  been  received,  was  o^M  .'240 :  and  that 
the  number  residing  in  t'lose  districts  Ix'tween  five  and  sixteen  years 
of  aije,  was  S'M.OO-^.  The  dilForence  of  these  numbers  is  '2.762, 
wliich,  we  are  left  to  presume,  embraces  all  tiie  children  between 
those  aues  not  attendinsr  conniion  schools,  whether  attending  pri- 
vate schools,  or  no  schools  at  all.  This  has  naturallv  been  looked 
upon  with  surprise  mingled  with  gratification,  and  can  hardly  fail 
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to  call  out  new  exclamations  of  joy  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, amonf(  those  >^  ho  witness  our  prosperity  "x^ith  pleasure. 

There  is  liowever  one  omission  which  is  not  observed  by  those 
who  have  siK)kcn  of  the  re|X)rt,  and  which  should  be  taken  into 
the  account.  The  7,731  children  attending  the  public  schools  of 
tlie  city  of  IS'ew  York  arc  slated,  and  embraced  in  the  general  re- 
sults. But  the  number  between  five  andnxteen  in  thai  city  is  not 
required  to  be  given  by  law,  and  on  this  account  has  never  been 
inserted  in  the  report,  and  a  blank  of  course  exists  in  lliis  im|)or- 
tant  part  of  the  table.  According;  to  the  average  pi-oporlion  to 
the  wliole  population  of  the  city,  they  would  have  aftbcied  the  re- 
sult to  the  amount  of  40,000,  or  50,000,  and  greatly  reduced  the 
proportion  of  attendants  on  the  schools.  And  painful  as  is  the 
fact,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  number  of  uninstnicted 
children  in  this  city  alone,  has  been  estimated  at  10,000  to*20,000. 

But  Nve  shall  find  in  one  other  citv  alone,  a  number  of  children 
out  of  the  common  schools,  more  than  sulficient  to  make  up  the 
difference  shown  by  the  report,  between  the  chihlrcn  at  schools 
and  those  in  the  districts  reported  in  the  whole  state.  The  city  of 
Brooklyn,  it  is  presumed,  did  not  contain  less  tlum  abcut  i20,()00 
inhabitants  at  the  time  to  which  the  report  extend^,  and  therefore, 
al)out  5,000  children  of  school  age.  The  connnon  scliools  of 
that  place,  from  all  I  can  Icani,  probably  did  not  contain,  at  that 
time,  above  500  scholai-s  ;  but  even  estimating  them  at  1,00'),  we 
have  4,000  children,  tiien,  hi  Brooklyn,  out  of  the  public  schools. 
This  number  much  exceeds  '2,7 (>!^,  the  numlier  of  cliildren  appa- 
rently out  of  school,  in  all  the  districts  in  the  state  from  wliich  re- 
ports were  received. 

These  remarks  I  linve  made,  to  caution  the  reflecting  friends  cjf 
education  against  making  the  general  results  of  our  system  as  re- 
ported,  the  basis  of  such  conclusions  as  they  mi;_rlil  be  led  to  form. 
The  truth  is,  the  returns  an?,  in  several  respect^,  liable  to  consid- 
erable uncertainty  ;  and  some  practical  observers  among  us  have 
been  accustomed  to  regret  the  unqualified  manner  in  whicJi  they 
have  been  published  to  the  world. 

At  a  period  when  so  mncli  is  to  be  done  on  tlie  sul/jcct  of  school 
systems,  it  is  also  important  tlint  the  excellent  influence  of  our  plan 
should  not  lead  to  the  blind  adoption  of  its  delects;  and  1  would 
therefore  mention  some  of  these. 

1st.  The  lows  do  not  ofler  molives  f(n*  retainin'i:  children  in  the 
schools,  after  they  have  been  onci.'  introduced  and  reecrded.  A 
bountv  is  held  out  for  everv  child  hnniLcht  into  the  school :  but  no 
additional  advantage  is  derived  to  the  disiriet  from  his  being  kept 
there.  If  the  returns  of  atleiulance  had  been  required,  a**  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  in  the  new   scliool  bill  before  the  Illinois 
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Legislature,  to  be  founded  on  the  average  attendance,  a  different 
iBiluencc  would  Imve  been  exerted. 

2d.  We  need  an  impulse  to  progressive  improvement.     When 

a  district  has  been  laid  out,  oilicers  elected  and  set  in  action,  a 

:icliooi  house  erected  and  fumislied  with  a  teaciier  according  to 

lau,  (he  returns  regularly  made,  and  the  money  draw n  'from  the 

imdy  all  is  done  that  the  existing  plan  can  do.     This  is  tlie  natural 

Bnuiof  the  . New  York  school  system.     Tiiere  is  no  bounty,  no 

siiinulus,  for  the  improvement  of  studies  or  methods,  nor  for  the 

excitement  of  the  public  regard  for  learning.     A  new  branch  of 

the  system,  it  is  tme,  is  designed  to  employ  one  very  important 

means  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools;  but  tiiis  is  no  part  of  school 

hws,  commonly  so  called  ;  and  besides,  as  1  shall  next  observe,  it 

is  not  likely  to  produce  those  benefits  which  it  proposes. 

3d.  This  state  has  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  providing  for 
ilie  education  of  teachers,  as  well  as  in  the  judicious  distribution  of 
funds ;  but  the  plan  adopted  has  some  important  defects.  The 
Leirislature  have  authorized  the  addition  of  a  department  for  tlie 
education  of  common  school  teachers  to  one  of  the  academies  in 
each  of  the  senatorial  districts  ;  and  eidit  academies  have  alreadv 
been  desiixnated  for  that  purpose.  Instruction  may  be  afforded  in 
tbe  most  unportant  branches  of  knowledge  ;  but  whence  is  to  be 
exjHxrted  any  judicious  system  of  instruction  for  connnon  schools, 
ibunded  on  those  sound  principles  of  discipline  and  instmction 
which  are  necessary  to  a  country  like  ours,  and  embracing  the  best 
methods  known  in  the  world,  in  a  fonn  adapted  to  our  own  condi- 
tion ?  Who  i'^  to  dictate  a  complete  and  suitable  plan  of  educa- 
tion, for  the  teachers  w  hom  it  is  propor^ed  to  instnict  ?  So  many 
seminaries,  each  of  but  little  public  sijrnificance,  will  not  be  hkely 
to  form  such  systems.*  Their  conductors  are  occupied  chiefly  witli 
other  business ;  and  the  number  of  teacher-pupils  in  each  will  be 
inconsiderable. 

4th.  New  York  has  the  most  efficient,  if  not  the  only  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  in  our  country  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  regret 
that  he  is  not  a  ffhtinct  and  permanvnt  ojficer.  He  is,  of  course, 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  business  of  Secretarj'  of  State  ;  and  be- 
comes Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  perfonns  the  duties  of  the 
otiire  as  a  mere  appendage  to  a  station  of  a  different  nature,  rc- 
quirinir  totally  different  qualifications.  Whether  we  look  to  him, 
iherefure,  to  apply  a  steady  and  judicious  hand  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  common  school  system,  to  place  education  on  the 
eiuinence  where  it  should  stand,  to  confer  u)X)n  the  state,  and  the 
country,  the  benefits  of  experience,  matured  by  years  of  uninter- 
rupted devotion  to  the  employment,  or  for  those  active  operations 
so  desirable  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  requiring  his  presence,  we 
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shall,  of  necessity,  be  disappointed.  A  superintendent  of  schools 
should  conie  into  his  difficult,  and  responsible,  and  most  honorable 
office,  through  his  peculiar  merits  as  a  devoted,  intelligent,  and 
practical  friend  of  education,  and  retain  it  during  good  beliavior, 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  party  influence.  He  should  be  Tound, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  visiting  schools,  encouraging, 
instructing  and  honoring  teachers ;  inciting  good  citizens  to  co- 
operate with  him,  and  doing,  in  many  other  ways,  what  is  not 
done  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Union.  While,  therefore, 
I  am  gratified  to  see  the  example  of  our  slate  referred  to,  and  fol- 
lowed, 1  hope  that  other  states  will  endeavor  to  return  the  benefit 
they  may  have  received,  by  presenting  a  system  for  our  imitation 
which  shall  secure  all  the  advantages,  and  avoid  all  the  defects  of 
our  own. 

A  CiTi^N  OF  New  York. 


PLAN  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

We  have  just  received  a  very  interesting  and  able  report  pre- 
sented to  the  LfCgislature  of  Illinois,  accompanied  by  *  a  plan  for 
a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  county  seminaries 
throughout  the  state.' 

The  committee  open  their  report  with  the  principle  so  univer- 
sally admitted  in  theory,  and  so  much  forgotten  in  practice,  that 
the  citizens  of  our  republic  cannot  perform  their  duties,  or  sustain 
our  institutions,  unless  tiicy  are  enlightened.  In  the  strong  but 
accurate  language  of  the  committee,  ^Our  government  is  not 
adapted  to  an  ignorant  community,  and  its  free  institutions  cannot 
long  be  supported  by  an  ignorant  people,^  They  appeal  to  the 
failure  of  attempts  to  establish  free  institutions  in  EurojKJ  as  evi- 
dence of  this  ;  and  they  might  appeal  to  the  anarchy  which  reigns 
so  extensively  in  South  America. 

They  go  on  to  say,  that  the  general  difRision  of  knowledge  is 
not  less  important  in  preventing  that  wide  division  of  ranks,  which 
necessarily  results  from  the  contrast  of  enlighteninn;  the  few,  and 
leaving  the  many  in  utter  darkness.  They  insist,  that  universal 
education  is  alone  consistent  with  universal  suffrage.  In  order  to 
produce  it,  in  accordance  with  our  republican  principles,  they 
maintain  that  there  must  be  schools  intended  for  public  benefit,  and 
open  to  all  on  the  same  terms ;  and  that  the  only  result  of  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  esj>ecially  for  the  poor,  is  to  degrade  them  still 
farther,  and  to  prejudice  them  against  tlie  schools  themselves.     It 
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'km  less  the  interest  of  fAe  irAo/ir  community,  that  schools  should 

ie  jMorided  far  all  its  children,  than  that  prisons  should  he  sus- 

:imed  lor  its  criminals.     It  is  even  more  im)K>rtant  to  tlie  weal- 

ur.  that  the  poor  should  be  tau^rht,  so  as  to  prevent  aginressions  on 

loeir  piopertw  than  that  the  aL'^ressors  sliouki  be  punished :  and 

riierelore  this.  like  otiier  public  bunlens,  should  be  shared  by  all, 

m  proportion  to  tiieir  ability.     Wliatevor  system  be  adopted,  tlien. 

uiey  insist  that  the  schools  should  be  fref.  :  for  that  free  scliools 

•  fMve  accomplished  wliat  no  other  schools  liave  ever  accomplished 

— •r.viKrjfl/  (fiucation.^ 

Atier  estiibiisr.ini:  those  ironeral  prinriples,  the  conmuttce  pro- 
ceed to  inqu  re  how  these  objects  can  lH?>t  be  etiocted  in  Illinois. 
They  propose  to  carry  into  eiFect,  as  f.ir  as  possible,  the  plan  in- 
roiveii  in  ilie  surveys  of  public  Innds.  and  di^  ide  the  counties  into 
U-an?-  as  is  done  in  the  Eiisiv^m  Siatt<.  and  lo  call  ujK)n  the  peo- 
ple 10  ciivi«!e  them  into  districts.  Tlu^y  next  examine  various 
pcans  Lt  tiie  apjiropriaiion  of  the  sn>a!l  funti  exist  in;:  in  that  state. 
it  amounts  to  >?  I -l(5.CHK),  of  which  >'{i)'«,'j41  belon^r?  to  common 
?ci>x>U.  .^3;3.4i>0  to  seminaries,  ami  .^1-1,'^47  to  colloires,  and 
t''wy  pn.VjX>?e  to  loan  the  money  to  ilie  state  at  I '2  per  cent.,  the 
n:e  wiiicii  ihev  ob^rve  could  be  obtained  from  individuals,  and 
which  tiie  state  may  \^ell  pay  for  the  luMuft  c\'  its  children,  and 
lLu«  to  secure  an  annual  income  cf  .*<  I *•'>-<*. 

Thev  n-iLOt  tjje  idea  of  disirilnuini  it  L'iJ-.!nitouslv  to  the  towns, 
is  iuis  U'cn  done  \^iili  so  uiitr-riiinate  n^sulis  in  fonnecticui  :  and 
appn»ve  tiie  srin^rri  sKsttm  o\'  Xtw  YiM-k.  cf  i:ivini:  in  such  a 
Ksanner  as  to  call  for  corro<jHMulin«^'  t-fioris  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  present  the  follow inii  plan  : 

Eacii  town  or  to^nsiiip  is  to  elrct  annually  f:\e  School  Iin-peC' 
tors,  wl'.o  siiall  divide  the  town  inio  st*!  o-,.l  d:>?roiS,  and  sliall  be 
bi.fund  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  public  sciicx'ls,  at  least  once  a 
i:^^mh.  and  a  hise  as  to  their  manai:enicni.  and  lo  examine  all 
candidates  for  the  ofiice  of  teachers. 

Tlie  iniiabitaius  of  each  school  district  are  to  choose  aimually 
one  or  three  Trustees  of  Common  Schools,  who  shall  employ 
qualitied  teachers,  who  shall  see  that  every  white  child  has  an  o^v 
portunity  of  attending  school,  free  of  expense,  shall  manage  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  district,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the 
5c}k)o1  house,  and  provide  fuel  for  it.  They  are  also  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  under  oath,  embracini:,  1.  The  munber  of 
persons  in  the  district  between  5  and  '21  years  of  age.  2.  The 
Duniber  of  schools,  the  sex  of  the  teachers,  and  the  miml)er  of 
days  they  hare  taught.  3.  The  number  of  pupils  and  the  time 
of  attendance,  to  be  ascertained  by  an  exact  roll  of  tlie  pupils, 
jDaikJng  tlieir  half  daily  attendances,  kept  and  reported  under  oath 
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by  the  teacher.  4.  An  account  of  tlie  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  scliools.  5.  An  account  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  of 
tlie  school  property  and  affairs. 

After  the  returns  are  thus  made,  the  interest  of  the  common 
school  fund  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  districts,  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  at  school ^  and  the  time  of  their  aU 
tendance^  as  ascertained  by  the  rolls.  No  district  however  can 
receive  its  proportion  of  the  funds,  unless  it  has  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient school  house,  and  also  has  raised,  and  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  teacher,  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  its  proportion  of  the 
fund. 

This  plan  of  distribution  scorns  to  us  to  involve  more  ad\'an- 
tages,  and  fewer  difficulties,  than  any  we  have  seen.  It  prevents 
all  odious  distinctions  between  tlie  rich  and  the  poor.  It  gives 
aid  onlv  where  it  can  be  made  efficient ;  and  it  secures  the  co- 
operation  of  the  people,  and  excites  them  to  increased  effijrts,  not 
merely  in  raising  money  for  schools,  hut  in  bringing  every  child 
under  instruction,  and  making  them  attend  with  punctuality.  We 
do  not  know  a  more  ha])py  expedient  for  counteracting  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  ignorant  in  neglecting  to  send  their  children,  or  the 
reluctance  of  the  avaricious  to  lose  their  services  by  sending  them 
constantly,  than  fhis  of  making  it  the  interist  of  the  whole  district^ 
that  every  child  should  attend  school  crcry  half  day. 

But  the  committee  do  not  think  that  tlie  state  has  discharged 
its  duty  in  providing  schools  for  elementary  instniction  merely. 
Thev  advise  that  measures  be  taken,  and  the  Remainder  of  the 
fund  (including:  that  for  colleges  yet  unapproj)riated)  be  employed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  in  each  county,  in  which  the 
higher  branches  of  educjition  shall  he  taught,  and  provision  be 
made  for  the  special  instniction  of  teachers.  This  last  object  they 
evidently  regard  as  of  high  iniportance.     They  observe  ; 

*TI)orc  is  one  evil  ilifit  exists  and  is  not  yot  provitlcti  for — and  thnl  is 
ihe  lainrntnble  want  ot'sniinhle  and  qualijitd  teachers, — an  evil  lliat  is  fell 
in  every  part  of  the  ct)untry,  and  particulnrly  in  the  west.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  m»ny  of  onrtownsand  settlcfnents,  the  people  are  ohliged 
to  depend  on  the  wandering  ones  of  other  states,  and  sueh  transient  per- 
HOMs  as  inny  *  happen  to  conie  along,'  to  tearh  ihcir  {<ehools.  So  lonj^  as 
this  is  the  ea^e,  itis  iinpossihio  that  ihe  srhools  shonld  be  in  allonrishing 
condition.  Whatever  the  8}steni  may  be,  without  good  teachers,  there 
cainiot  be  good  schools.' 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  instniction  of  teachers,  as  well  as  for 
general  instniction,  the  committee  i)ropose  to  appropriate  $^'200 
annually  from  the  seminary  fund  to  the  tnistees  of  every  sem- 
inary which  shall  be  established,  within  three  months  after  a  suita- 
ble building  is  erected,  and  a  course  of  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek, 
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and  the  higher  hanches  of  English  education.  The  bill  presented 
ibo  requires  that  the  trustees  should  pronde  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  and  report  annually  in  detail  the  number  of  pupils,  the 
studies  pursued,  and  the  plans  adopted ;  and  shall  receive  iix)m 
ihe  seminar}"  and  college  fund,  tuition,  at  $2  per  quarter  for  each 
person  preparing  to  be  a  teacher.  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
00 seminary  shall  receive  more  than  $100  annually;  and  that 
each  person  thus  provided  with  free  tuition  be  required  to  leach  at 
least  double  the  time  he  receives  instruction,  or  to  pay  back  to  the 
state  the  sum  usually  demanded  for  tuition. 

In  regard  to  this  plan,  it  is  obviously  liable  to  the  objections 
stated  by  a  correspondent  in  a  previous  article  against  that  which 
b  adopted  in  New  York ;  and  in  a  degree  much  greater,  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  origin  of  the  seminaries  of  Illinois.     We  can 
ouly  hope  for  a  good  system  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  after 
many  years  of  experience  ;  and  its  exiTuiion  will  then  be  im- 
perfect in  pro|>ortion  to  the  division  of  efforts,  which  one  or  a  few 
seminaries  devoted  to  teachers  would  concentrate.    Still  the  wants 
and  circunL*5tances  of  Illinois  may  render  this  provision  the  best 
whicli  can  be  secured,  at  present ;  and  in  any  event,  we  hope  it 
will  furnish  some  aid  in  the  instniclion  of  the  risinif  generation. 
Tlie  great  evil  is,  that  a  low  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers 
is  likely  to  be  established  ;  and  w  hen  the  profession  is  once  filled 
with  such  instnictors,  thev  \\  ill  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
most  siRMiuous  in  opposinix  improvements. 

The  committee  sustain  this  plan,  and  urire  its  acceptrmco,  not 
merely  with  able  arirumcnl^.  but  with  canust  oppcnU.  They 
repel  the  objection,  t!iat  '  the  time  has  not  come '  for  such  a  sys- 
tem in  Illinois ;  and  we  nrv  irratified  to  find  them  able  to  rive 
such  assurances  as  the  following ; 

'  \e\*er  were  the  people  of  Illinois  more  active  and  zonlon?  on  the 
rabjrrt  of  education  than  ihey  are  now.  They  not  only  expfci,  but  they 
dtmand  a  lK*tier  system  orpchooK<«;  and  they  have  tsfMikcn  to  that  effect, 
both  at  liome  an«i  in  their  late  convention,  in  a  voice  that  in*//  he  untler- 
Mood.  So  popular  iniiet^d  is  tlie  subject  of  education  now,  in  tlii?  state, 
tfaai  it  is  aiivocaied  in  every  news|mper,  its  praises  are  sunp  on  every 
*Miump^  and  scarce  an  individual  can  he  found  who  is  opiMised  to  it.* 

Tlie  indications  given  by  the  late  convention,  by  the  exertions 
of  individuals,  and  by  the  present  report,  are  indeed  favorable ; 
and  we  rejoice  that  the  west  seems  so  far  prepared  to  exert  its 
strength  for  the  best  of  objects.  We  wish  we  could  fix  in  the 
mindsof  our  own  legislators  the  noble  sentiments  with  which  the  re- 
port concludes. 

'Other  measures  may  he  entitle<l  to  a  due  share  of  importance.    Th« 
public  miod  may  be  cuDvulsed  io  discuasion  concemiog  a  bank  or  a 
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canal ;  commotione  and  ezcitements  maj  ensue ;  but  anch  mattera  are  am 
*  the  du8t  in  the  balance,'  when  compared  to  a  tubjeet  like  this.  Thia  in 
a  mcosure  that  will  affect  the  interests  of  every  parent  and  child  in  the 
community, — a  measure  whose  influence  will  extend  to  millions  of  people 
now  unborn,  through  ages  and  ages  yet  to  come.' 


LEGISLATIVE  AID  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Report  on  certain  petitions  to  the  Legislature  of  MassttekusettSf  presented 
by  J.  G.  CARTsa,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  CommiUee  on  Education. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  character  aiid  objects  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  probably  with  some  of  the 
valuable  lectures  it  has  published.  Tiiey  will  be  »;raiified  to  leani, 
that  it  has  recently  received  fi-o'u  the  le»;islatin"e  of  Massachusetts, 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  wliicli  it  was  much  in  need,  in  order  to  em- 
ploy its  means  of  usefulness  to  tlie  best  advantage. 

For  this  timely  grant,  we  are  indebted  to  a  petition  signed  by 
the  Hon.  W.  B,  Calhoun,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  several  gentlemen  of  Boston,  sustained  by  two 
other  petitions  fmm  the  teachers  of  Boston  and  Salem ;  and  not 
less  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  with  which 
we  have  been  favored. 

In  connnencing  tlie  report,  the  committee  give  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  tlie  history  of  the  Institute  ; 

'From  the  facts  set  forth  in  thesovernl  petitions,  hh  well  as  from  stotn- 
roents  ni:i(i<)  to  the  committee  by  the  petitionci's,  mikI  from  other  authentia 
sources  ofiii  formation,  it  n])pear9  that  tliu  American  Iiii^tilute  oflnsinic- 
tioii  is  a  society  conipuscd  cliielly  of  prneiieal  teachers,  hut  aided  by  a 
few  others  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  The  "so- 
ciety was  formed  in  the  year  iy.*iO,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legisla- 
ture, March  4tli,  1831.  It  is  composed  nt  the  present  time  of  about  four 
huntlred  members.  The  object  of  the  Institution,  ns  appears  from  an 
examination  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  is  "  the  diifusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  education,"  with  direct  reference  to  raiKing  the  char^ 
ncter  and  condition  of  the  common  scliools.  This  object,  recognized  as 
one  of  high  and  vital  importance  by  this  legislature  in  all  periods  of  its 
history,  appears  to  have  lieen  stcaiiily  pursued  by  the  '^American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,*'  at  no  inconsiderable  personal  sacriiices  of  its  mem- 
bers, yet  with  a  zeal  and  persevemnce  somewhat  proportioned  to  the 
direct  and  weighty  bearing  of  its  operations  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.' 

*  The  means  on  which  the  society  chiefly  rely  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  their  object '  arc  thus  stated ; 
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'FirsL  Annual  coimes  of  lectures  delirered  by  distinguished  and 
•nccesvful  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  science  of  education,  and  upon  the  practical  detoils  of  the  art  of 
leaching  and  Eoveming  the  ynung. 

*  Second.  Full  and  frve  dismission  of  the  many  iiitorpstinjer  t<»pic8 
brcHight  to  view  by  the  lecturers,  iis  woll  ns  of  others  siiL'gested  hy  the 
ezprienre  of  those  who  hnvp  bt^en  Ions  onia;rt*«l  in  rhc  prntession. 

*ThinK  The  public  press,  lo  r»»conl  nnd  iliffiise  thmii)fh  the  cummu- 
r.iz\  to  the  widest  |iossible  extent,  the  facts  nnd  principles  brought  out  by 
the  lectures  and  discussions.' 

The  committee  then  express  their  decided  approbation  of  the 
object,  and  the  means  employed,  as  achijUed  to  (lililise  kno\vled«;e 
oo  the  subject  of  educatiiMi,  and  to  iin[)ro\e  our  schools,  by  or- 
■^rmizing  and  elevatin!^  the  profession  of  teachers ;  and  mention 
the  following  results  in  continuation  of  their  views ; 

'  At  the  several  annual  sessions  of  the  soeietv  al>out  eijjhtv  lectures 
have  been  delivered  tt>  lar^e  audienres  of  teachers  of  hnih  sexes,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  science  ami  ihe  details  of  the  art  of  educatiun,  bj 
ftime  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  in  the  country,     ilctween  foity 
and  nfty  of  these  lectuns  and   t!iss<*rtations  upon  the  uiost  interesting 
topics  of  education  ha%e  been  alreatly  published  in  vohiuies,  niul  most  of 
them  also  io  separate  pamphlets,  and  distributed  throu^rh  the  community 
as  widely  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  limited  means  of  the  Institute 
would  allow.     And  another  volume,  embraeini;  the  trnnsnciions  of  the 
lofiC  session,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  soon  l»e  olFen'd  to  the  public. 
'Even  if  the  advanta«;c  of  such  courses  of  lectures  as  are  deliven-d  at 
the  annual  se^^ions  of  the  Institute,  were  routined  to  the  five  or  six  hun- 
dred who  ran  come  within  the  sound  of  the  lecturers*  voices,  and  those 
to  whom  they  can  commtniieale  them,  your  ctiuiuiiliee  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  arranirement  by  which  they  are  annuaily  secured,  would  ar- 
rest the  aiiention  of  the  philanihmpist  and  statesman,  as  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  teachers  in  their  pn'fes^ion — lo  elevate  the  standard 
of  education  in  the  country — and  to  enlighten  ami  direct  the  public  at- 
(entioD  in  regani  to  one  of  the  vital  ami  absorbing  topics  of  intt^rcst  to 
tbe  i%|)ole  couununity. 

*But  by  means  of  the  public  press,  those  lectures  and  dissertations,  pre- 
pared as  they  irencrally  are  with  several  montiis' notice,  and  by  gentle- 
(Af-n  distinguished  in  the  various  departments  of  the  science  to  which 
^cy  ha\'e  given  particular  attention,  and  endNidyini;  as  they  generally  do 
^res«dis  of  large  ex|>erience,  and  of  close  and  philosophical  research^ 
^ny  be  multiplied  and  extended  indclinitely.' 

Tliev  observe  that  these  lectures  mav  be  made  accessible  to 
^^  public  at  a  comparatively  triflins;  expense  to  the  state;  while 
l^i^  meiid)en>  of  the  Institute,  who  have  alreadv  expended  al)OUt 
>5l.fXK)  from  their  own  poi*kets  for  an  object  of  public  utility,  can- 
not 1)0  expected  to  do  more  than  to  devote  the  time  and  money 
f^^ukite  to  sustain  the  annual  course  of  lectures.  The  committee 
proceed  to  present  in  its  true  light,  the  importance  of  the  profes- 
sion which  they  are  called  to  aid. 
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'  Your  commiuee  believn  they  clu  but  rttpond  to  the  nearly  utuinimous 
opinion  of  ibis  House  of  RcpresentativeH,  as  well  as  of  tbe  peo|»le  whom 
they  represent,  wken  tlicy  exprc>88  their  own  conviction,  that  there  is  no 
cUiss  of  the  conununity  upon  whom  its  higliest  interests,  both  immedi- 
ately and  pro8[iectively,  more  csttfeniially  depend,  than  upon  the  teachers 
of  the  srhooKs,  and  especially  of  the  common  schools.  They  constitute 
a  class  by  fnr  more  numerous  than  any  otiier  of  the  professions.  Tliey 
are  interested  with  the  furmatiou  of  human  chunieters,  ot  a  period  when 
tiiose  chnnicters  are  m<)8t  tender  and  su8C(*ptible  of  good  or  evil  influ- 
ence. They  hold  in  iheir  Iinnds  the  liope^  of  the  pn*<ient,and  the  strength 
of  the  coming  geucrution.  They  stand  at  the  very  sjirings  and  fountains 
of  civil  liberty,  to  poison  or  to  purify  its  waters.  1*  rom  their  very  posi- 
tion in  society  and  the  nature  of  ihetr  duties,  they  must  exercise  a  mighty 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  this  free  and  enlightened  people — nn  in- 
fluence, which  may  indeed  be  somewhat  modified,  hut  can  hardly  be 
controlled  by  any  and  all  other  influences,  which  may  be  brought  tobear 
upon  it' 

Tliey  close  their  report  by  ]}roi)osin^  a  bill,  appropriating 
$t*)00  annually  for  five  years  to  the  use  of  the  Institute,  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  a  lar;;(e  majority  of  the  Legislature.  We 
congratulate  the  friends  of  the  Institute,  and  the  profession  of 
teaching  on  this  evidence  of  len^islative  favor,  Jind  \\c  liope  it  will 
be  received  by  tlie  officers  and  lecturers  of  the  Institute,  as  a  new- 
demand  upon  them  to  adapt  all  their  measures,  and  all  then:  public 
exercises,  to  tlie  practical  objects  for  \\  hicli  tlie  committee  have 
given  their  pledge. 


REPORT  OS  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  OF  MASSACHCSETTS. 

Presented  to  the  Legislature,  hf  the  Hon.  A.  11.  Everett,  Chairman,  on 

hehalf  of  the  Committee  on  Educaiion. 

The  friends  of  education  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  are 
looking  with  deep  interest  for  the  Report  on  the  School  Fund  of  one 
of  the  oldest  slates  in  the  Union,  and  one  to  which  the  prece- 
dence has  usually  been  allowed,  both  for  intelligence  and  liberality 
on  this  subject.  The  document  before  us  presents  in  its  text  and 
appendix,  the  great  features  of  a  system  worthy  of  the  state;  bu^ 
it  proposes  for  immediate  adoption,  only  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
committee. 

It  appears  from  the  report,  that  the  amount  of  the  money  now 
appropriated  to  the  school  fund,  is  «$28l,000  ;  and  the  committee 
deemed  it  expedient  to  cotnmence  its  immediate  distribution,  on 
tlie  ground  that  the  annual  sales  of  the  public  lands  will  iocreasQ 
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k  witb  suflkient  rapidity,  even  if  notbiog  »  received  on  account  of 
the  claim  upon  the  United  States.  They  believed  also,  that  it 
wmld  be  attended  with  happy  efiects,  in  inducing  the  towns  to  or- 
ganize their  school  committees  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
to  fiumish  complete  and  accurate  returns  of  the  state  of  their 
icbools.  These  efforts,  indeed,  they  propose  to  make  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  receiving  the  avails  of  the  fund. 

In  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  the  income  should  be  dis- 
tributed, the  committee  appear  to  have  examined  attentively  the 
mtems  which  have  been  adopted,  both  in  this  and  other  conn- 
tries,  and  give  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  it  '  should  be  so 
regulated  as  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  those  who  receive  it, 
rather  than  to  relieve  them  from  any  of  the  taxes  which  they  now 
pay  for  tiie  purposes  of  education.'     Tliey  observe ; 

'The  :iiiioiint  notv  raisrd,  though  ron!<i(lcraI»lp,  is  not  hiinlensome  to 
tlip  |M'ople,  and  is  rhi'<*rfiilly  rontrihiirrd  Tdf  an  ohji'd  wliirli  is  pnicrnlly 
arknouleH^eil  to  bu  ot*  imnimoiiiir  iiii|ionanrp.  If  the  vtYvct  of  the  fiinil 
were  inoreiy  to  chiinrri*  ilie  fonii  in  wliicli  this  nmonnt  is  rnised,  it  would 
\*of  little  or  no  l»enef!t  to  tlie  coniniiinity.  If  it  ran  lie  ho  ninnngrd  as 
loiiK*n*atfi'  the  nmniint,  and  at  the  sjiine  lime  to  improve  the  iiietliods  of 
■ppIyinjT  it,  the  resiiitd  will  he  lii;;ldy  important,  and  may  even  constitute 
ane|Kirli  in  the  hi:»tory  of  education  in  this  Commonwealth.' 

In  Connecticut,  the  inrome  of  the  fund  is  distributed  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  nnnihiM-  of  children  of  school'-a«re,  without  recjuirinj,'  any 
effort  upon  the  part  of  the  inliabitants,  and  with  paralyzini^  etlect. 
In  New  York,  it  is  ^ivon  in  proportion  to  thu  nnmhor  of  chihh'en 
tutered  at  sclxx)!,  hut  on  tlie  condition  of  an  ocjual  contribution  on 
l-ie  part  of  the  inhahitant>,  not  callini:  upon  tlie  peo|)le  however 
fcr  an  etibri  to  advance  or  improve  their  schools.  The  commit- 
tee proj>ose  for  Ala-ssacluHCits,  a  system  entirely  peculiar. 

Tlu'y  n.'romiticMid  Mlial  onf»  lialf  of  the  inrom«»  sIiouUl  I»p  disfrihuted 
t'^llip  towns  in  sliarrs  prf<pnrtioii*'d  to  their  iiopiilation,  and  llie  otli'T 
Iwlfin  sjinros  proportiftiMMi  id  ili''  ammint  of  i!n»!M*y  wliirli  they  shall 
'•ise  themselves  for  the  iK"«e  <»f  schools.  On  Jhis  plan,  if  of  iwo  towns 
^'  f(|nid  [ifipnlntion.  t^txy  a  thousand  inhahitaiits  carh,  one  shall  raise 
SlOOO  t'T  ilii»  purpose  of  t'diiration.  ami  the  nflier  soOO,  the  former  will 
f'^i.'ive  >'20()0  from  ih»»  inrofru'  of  the  fiim!,  and  ih.*  latter  .^LlOO,  or  in 
that  proportion.  In  ihis  way  it  is  ln»ped  and  Ixflii-veil  that  th«*  fund,  in- 
"eoii  iif  inducin:;  the  i>eople  to  relax  in  any  deir ree  from  the  efforts  which 
t^y  now  make,  %\ill  operate  as  a  honnty  upon  new  ami  still  more  liliernl 
cowrihuiiuns.' 

Tlie  ])ro|)oilion  of  cliildrcn  i^  so  nearly  uniform  in  a  sin  ric  state, 
tl:ai  pi'iijaps  the  di-lrihution  will  he  as  just,  if  founded  on  tlie 
^hole  population,  as  on  the  returns  of  childron  in  the  rp-^pective 
towns.     The  fact  however  lliat  it  is  based  on  the  next  preceding 
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census  of  the  United  States,  will  sometimes  produce  serious  ine*- 

Juality  in  the  course  of  ten  years ;  and  the  distribution  for  the  next 
ve  years  will  probably  deprive  some  of  our  recent  manufacturing 
towns  of  that  aid  which  they  peculiarly  need.  We  could  wish 
that  some  provision  could  be  made  for  such  exceptions,  and  espe- 
cially, that  some  eifficient  plan  might  be  adopted  to  prevent  our 
manufactories  from  becoming  nurseries  of  disease  and  ignorance, 
as  in  England,  by  their  incessant  demands  upon  the  children  they 
employ. 

The  other  condition  is  most  happily  devised  to  excite  to  new 
efforts  and  contributions  for  schools  ;  for  its  effects  do  not  termi- 
nate, like  that  of  I\ew  York,  merely  in  securing  an  equal  amount 
of  individual  taxation.  It  offers  increasing  rewards  to  increased 
efforts,  and  thus  operates  witiiout  any  limit. 

In  the  remarks  wo  addressed,  by  iheir  desire,  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  last  year,  and  wiiich  were  published  in  their  re- 
port, we  observed  that  the  true  mode  of  employing  a  fund  was 
not  to  support y  but  to  improve  our  schools.  We  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  present  committee  agree  with  the  former  on  this  point ; 
and  while  they  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  commence  extended 
operations  with  an  incoine  so  limited  as  that  which  now  accrues 
from  the  fund,  they  propose  that  more  should  be  done  hereafter. 
They  remark  that  the  methods  of  applying  this  school  money  are 
now  very  defective,  tliat  much  might  be  saved  by  adopting  better 
plans  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  the  books  and  apparatus 
provided,  and  especially  in  the  system  of  procuring  teachers ;  and 
express  their  belief,  that  a  better  system  would  ultimately  save  in- 
stead of  increasing  expense. 

On  this  point  they  allude  particularly  to  the  system  of  Prussia, 
and  to  the  plan  for  securing  a  competent  supply  of  well  qualified 
teachers  by  the  establishment  of  senjinaries  for  this  purpose. 
Without  proposing  an  imitation  of  the  *  less  effective'  system  of 
New  York,  they  only  express  a  conviction,  which  we  rejoice  to 
see  thus  embodied  in  a  public  document  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts — that  *  an  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  iih- 
come  of  the  fund  to  the  education  of  teachers  upon  some  well  de^ 
vised  plan,  would  do  more  for  the  cause  of  public:  instruction  in 
this  Commonwealth y  than  almost  any  innovation  on  the  existing 
institutions  that  could  be  iinagined.^ 

On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  business  upon  them,  the  committee  postpone  their  report 
on  this  point  to  a  future  day.  We  have  formerly  expressed  our 
hope  that  nothing  would  be  done  hastily,  on  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  state ;  and  we  scarcely  regret 
that  more  has  not   been   done.     We  trust,  however,  that  the 
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did  not  bring  distinctly  beibre  the  Legblature,  the  lie* 
oessjty  of  a  thorough  investigation,  an  active,  vigilant  superintend- 
ence of  objects  so  important.  We  would  again  repeat  the  obser- 
vations with  which  we  closed  an  article  in  our  February  number  oa 
this  point,  and  earnestly  beg  that  they  may  be  well  considered. 

'  The  remarks  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  Missouri  well 
deserve  attention — '*  The  desultory  and  imperfect  reports  of  several 
hundred  scattered  individuals,  can  never  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  defects  of  our  schools,  or  the  best  mode  of  remedying 
them.  Hence,  one  man  familiar  with  the  subject  should  traverse 
the  whole  ground,  discover  its  actual  stale,  compare  different 
schools  under  different  influences,  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
apathy  and  neglect  so  prevalent,  and  the  measures  which  would 
be  at  once  effectual  and  acceptable.  The  energies  of  a  single, 
well-balanced  mind  should  be  employed  in  collecting  and  com- 
bining materials,  which  shall  give  greater  force  and  efficiency  to 
the  system."  * 

'In  addition  to  this, let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  committee  or 
inspectors  of  a  district  can  never  be  expected  to  give  evidence  of 
their  own  neglects  or  faults.     How  different  would  have  been  the 
accounts  of  some  of  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  had  they  been 
founded  on  the  reports  of  Sherifl!s  and  Selectmen,  scattered  over 
the  state,  instead  of  the  personal,  thorough  examination  of  disinter- 
ested  men,   familiar   with   the   subject !     And  if  Massachusetts 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  employ  individuals  at  a  considerable 
expense,  to  examine  tlic  condition  of  lier  prisoners,  and  the  rocks 
ofber  soil,  shall  she  hesitate  to  incur  an  equal  expense,  to  employ 
inspectors  as  skilfuL  in  ord(;r  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  wants 
of  her  children  1     We  hope  at  least  that  ample  time   will  be 
allowed  for  maturing  the  best  system,  and  for  removing  any  preju- 
dices which  may  oppose  its  adoption.     To  legislate  in  haste,  on 
such  a  subject,  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the  state.' 

We  cannot  but  wish,  too,  that  the  subject  of  free  high  schoohf 
so  important  to  the  indiixent,  may  be  deemed  an  object  worthy  of 
*id  from  this  fund.  We  earnestly  hope,  in  any  event,  that  the 
People  cf/irf  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  will  not  forget 
^hat  they  owe  to  themselves.  They  are  not  compelled,  as  in 
Xew  York,  to  offer  every  inducement  in  order  to  secure  the  m- 
^^ffluhmtnt  of  common  schools,  or  the  elementary  instruction  of 
every  child.  This  is  already  accomplished.  Let  them  aim  at 
somethinii;  hii^^her.  Let  them  seek  to  increase  the  amount  of  light 
omong  ever  If  class  of  citizens,  tliat  this  ancient  state  may  maintain 
by  their  intelligence,  that  influence  vviiich  they  are  rapidly  losing 
by  (he  increase  of  i)opulation  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
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The  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  committee  for  annexing  to 
their  report,  a  very  interesting  document,  prepared  by  a  gentleman 
from  Prussia,  now  in  this  country,  on  the  system  of  instruction  and 
of  teachers'  seminaries  in  that  country.  We  present  it  to  our 
readers  entire,  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  valuable  articles 
wliich  is  to  be  found  on  this  subject,  and  better  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary use,  than  the  details  of  Cousin's  admirable  work. 


OUTLINES   OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  SYSTEM   OF   EDUCATION. 
By  a  Commissioner  from  Prussia, 

(Extracted  from  Uie  Rcjiort  of  tiio  Commitico  on  iho  MaiHachuaetti  Fchoui  Fund.) 
SUPPORT     OF     SRMinARIFS     FOR    TEACIIF.REI. 

The  seminaries  for  the  teachers  of  priinnry  »*chools  are  entirely  sup- 
ported hy  goveriimeiit,  trom  the  general  bchool  fund,  which  has  tiro  8e|ia- 
rate  divisions,  the  Catholic  school  fund  and  the  Protestant  school  fund. 

The  expense  of  these  seminaries  bclontrs  to  the  ordinary  annual  budget 
of  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  whirli  is  only  subjected  to  n  com- 
mon visa^  but  not  to  an  extraordinary  scrutinizing  revision,  if  it  does  not 
contain  new  items  which  were  not  before  introduced  into  it. 

Some  of  the  seminaries  have  ancient  endowm«.'nts,  in  landed  property, 
which  contiibute  to  diminish  the  expense  df  the  royal  tr(-a^uly,  but 
the  deimrtments  have  nothing  to  spend  for  this  part  of  popular  ednra* 
tion.  In  the  year  1831,  the  annual  expense  for  thirty-three  seminaries 
amounted  to  nearly  $80,000;  whereof  the  trea^iury  had  oidy  to  pay  aliout 
$00,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  there  were  forty-two  seminaries  in  the  king- 
dom, with  a  population  of  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants.  To  each  of 
these  seminaries  a  small  elementary  school  fur  children  of  the  city  is  at- 
tached, but  merely  as  a  means  to  develope  the  pmcticul  skill  r»f  the  future 
teachers.  The  ex|>ense  of  the  seminaries  makes  nearly  the  iifiei'nth  {uirt 
of  the  entire  expense  of  the  primary  schools.  The  cxjiense  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  is  borne  nearly  in  such  proportions  by  the  state,  and  by  the 
parishes,  or  rather  '  Communes,'  consisting  of  a  village  or  of  a  city,  that 
the  last  contribute  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  e.\[)enditure,  and  the  state 
4)n]y  one  twentieth  part. 

SUBSISTENCE     OF     THE    PUPILS. 

Tho  whole  exjMjnse  of  the  erection  of  seminaries  and  of  providing 
them  with  suitable  buildings  wherein  the  |>fofeK^ors  and  the  pupils  live, 
JLB  weU  as  with  a  library,  apfiaratus  for  instruction,  and  musical  instni- 
inents  for  the  exercise  of  the  pupils,  is  borne  by  the  state.  As  to  the 
board  of  the  pupils,  it  is  paid  for  by  fur  the  greate^i  proportion  of  them, 
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■odprofided  for  all  by  the  state.  There  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  piiplls 

fbfirhoiD  the  raagiritratesof  the  phices  of  their  nativity  and  residence, 

artbeir  relatiyea,  njake  a  small  annual  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
seniDary. 

Those  pupils  which  receive  their  education  and  support  wholly  frou 
the  state,  are  legally  bound  to  fill,  during  a  certain  number  of  years,  the 
situations  of  school- masters  to  which  they  are  elected,  receiving  always 
the  annual  salory  attached  to  each  of  these  situations.  The  length  of 
lime  during  which  they  have  to  fill  in  this  way  some  place  of  school- 
master oflfored  to  them,  is  three  years.  Should  they  not  choose  to  accept 
such  an  apiiointmeut  when  offered  to  them,  they  have  to  pay  to  the  treas- 
orer  of  the  seminary  where  they  were  educated,  for  each  year  of  in- 
stniction  $14,  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  l)oard. 

Of  the  forty -two  seminaries  existing  first  January,  1833,  twenty-eight 
were  large,  with  25  to  100  pupilsi.  The  law,  which  from  unavoidable 
eircumstances  has  not  always  been  oliserved,  prescribed  never  to  hare 
more  than  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  in  a  seminary.  These  seminaries 
were  entirely  supported  by  the  state,  or  from  their  own  funds.  The  re- 
maining fourteen  seminaries,  which  may  be  called  branch  seminaries, 
count  each  of  them  six  to  eighteen  pupils,  sometimes  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  experienced  clerg}'man  or  rector;  and  in  these  the  state 
contributes  only  a  part  of  their  income. 

In  some  of  the  larger  seminaries  the  state  gives,  besides  board,  a  small 
gratuity  to  some  of  the  best  and  most  informed  pupils,  who  act  as  assist- 
ant teachers  of  their  younger  fellow  students. 

The  numlier  of  pupils  in  thene  forty-two  institutions  amounted,  at  the 
af>ove  mentioned  period,  to  more  than  two  thousand,  the  numlier  of  situ- 
ations for  school-musters  to  about  twenty -two  thousand,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  formed  fur  these  situations,  annually  leaving  the  seminaries, 
to  about  eight  or  nine  hundred.  The  annnal  vacancies  in  the  situations 
of  school-masters  amount  to  about  three  or  four  |)er  cent. ;  so  that,  with 
due  allowance  fur  pupils  selecting  other  situations,  or  retained  by  bodily 
infirmities  there,  there  still  remains  a  sufiicieut  nuinl>er  of  candidates  fbr 
Mich  appointments,  and  the  possibility  of  making  their  examinations  as 
rigorous  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  expenditure  of  the  state,  for  the  seminaries,  amounts  annually  to 
a  little  more  than  $80,000. 

]>CRATIO:f     OF     THE    COURSE. 

The  usual  length  of  the  course  of  education  in  the  seminaries  is  three 
years,  each  year  having  two  terms.  In  the  smaller  or  branch  seminaries, 
forming  school-masters  for  the  poorest  and  most  thinly  inhabited  villages, 
the  course  is  limited  to  two  years. 

The  school-mosters  which  have  an  appointment  are  sometimes  (per- 
haps every  year)  assembled  at  the  nearest  aeniinary  for  the  purpose  of 
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receiving  there,  during  three  or  (bur  weekii,  a  fenn  of  inscmctioo  on 
methods  newly  invented,  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

Besides  this,  the  roost  distinguished  or  mo»t  active  schf>ol-ninsters  re- 
ceive from  the  Consistory  of  the  province,  small  premiums  in  money,  or 
books.  The  school-masters  of  the  circles,  (nearly  equal  to  one  or  two 
townships,)  have,  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  weekly  con- 
ferences, where  they  dit^cuss  the  different  methods  of  instruction,  com- 
ment on  new  works  on  education,  keep  exact  minutes  of  these  transac- 
tions, and  read  their  own  observations  or  papers  on  these  subjects. 

SUBJECTS    OF     STUDY. 

The  age  of  entering  into  tlie  seminaries  is  l)etween  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years,  and  the  pupils  are  free  from  any  service  iu  the  army  or  in  the 
militia  during  tiroes  of  peace. 

The  seminaries,  wherein  no  pupil  can  be  received  who  has  not  gone 
through  the  elementary  instruction,  or  whose  morality  is  subjected  to  the 
least  doubt,  are*destined  to  form  teachers  for  the  elementary  or  primary 
schools,  as  well  as  for  the  middle  or  citizens*  schools,  where  no  instruc- 
tion in  the  classical  languages  is  given.  The  parts  which  constitute  the 
course  of  instruction  for  such  teachers  are : 

1.  Religion.  Biblical  history,  introductory  and  commentatory  lessons 
on  the  Bible,  systematical  instruction  on  the  religious  and  moral  duties 
of  man. 

2.  The  German  language  in  an  etymological  and  grammatical  point 
of  view.  Exercises  in  expressing  thoughts  and  reasoning  orally  and  by 
writing. 

3.  Mathematics.  Arithmetic  as  well  from  memory  or  intellectual  as 
by  putting  down  the  numbers,  geometry,  stereometry,  and  trigonometry. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  world,  consisting  in  an  acquaintance  with  the 
most  important  events  or  objects  in  history,  natural  history,  natural  phi- 
losophy, geography  and  cosmology  or  physical  geography. 

5.  Musical  instruction,  consisting  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  sing- 
ing, theory  of  music,  instruction  in  playing  on  the  violin  and  the  organ. 

6.  Drawing,  according  to  the  system  of  Peter  Schmid,  and  iienmnnahip. 

7.  The  theory  of  education,  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
their  connection  with  religious  service,  the  liturgy. 

8.  Gymnastic  exercises  of  all  kinds. 

9.  Where  it  is  practicable,  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
horticulture,  ia  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  in  husbandry.  In  the 
country  the  dwelling  house  of  the  school-master  has  a  garden,  serving  aa 
a  nursery  and  an  orchard,  for  the  benefit  of  the  school-master  who  lives 
there,  without  paying  any  rent  or  local  taxes,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Tillage,  In  latter  years  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  and  the  production  of 
•ilk,  has  been  frequently  tried  by  the  school-masters  in  the  country,  the 
government  fUmisbing  mullierry  trees  and  other  materials. 
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Wbit  is  still  more  important  than  this  complete  course  of  instraction, 
IS  tbe  vpirit  of  religious  and  moral  industry  and  self-denial  whicb  per- 
TBdeitlie  serninnries,  continually  supported  and  inculcated  by  the  direc- 
Ion,  all  highly  disitinguished  men  of  piety  and  learning,  and  by  the  strict 
disciplioe  under  which  the  pupils  live,  without  feeling  themselves  fet- 
tered by  it. 

EXTENT     or    STUDIES. 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  already  in  the  preceding 
one.  On  the  whole,  the  school-master  is  so  trained,  that  he  may  form,  in 
connection  with  the  rector,  even  of  the  remotest  village,  where  the  last 
ntentioned  is  always  president  tx  qfficio  of  the  si'hool  connnittee  elected 
l>}  the  inhabitants,  a  central  point  of  religious,  mural  and  intellectual  in- 
formation, sending  its  l)eneticent  and  cheerful  beams  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  little  community. 

Tiiis  whole  system  of  instruction  tends  to  a  religious  and  moral  end, 
and  rests  on  the  sacred  basis  of  Christian  love.    As  the  most  affecting 
tad  indeed  sublime  example  of  this  spirit,  I  tnenliun  the  little  or  branch 
seminaries  for  tniining  poor  school-masters  in  such  habits  and  with  such 
feelings  ns  shall  lit  them  to  be  useful  and  contented  teachers  of  the 
pooreitt  villages.    Here  is  poverty,  to  which  that  of  the  poorest  laborers 
ID  this  country  is  nlHuence  ;  and  it  is  hopeless,  for  to  this  class  of  school- 
masters no  idea  is  held  out  of  advancement  or  change.     Yet  if  ever  pov- 
erty' OQ  earth  appeared  serene,  contented,  lofty,  beneficent,  it  is  here. 
'Here  we  see,'  as  the  well  informed  English  trant^lutor  of  Cousin's  Re- 
port nn  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  says;   'Here  we  sec 
men  in  tiie  very  sprin<r-tiine  of  life,  so  far  from  being  made,  as  we  are 
told  men  nnist  be  made,  restless  ond  envious  and  discontented  by  in- 
struction, taking  indigence  and  obscurity  to  their  hearts  for  life  ;  raised 
above  their  poor  neighbors  in  education^  only  that  they  may  become  the 
servants  of  all,  and  may  train  the  lowliest  children  in  n  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  and  the  beauty  of  creation,  in  the  love  of  God  and  virtue.' 

APPARATUS. 

The  first  thing  requisite  for  the  larger  seminaries  is  a  house,  with 
ground  for  gymnastic  exercises,  for  horticulture,  and  on  orchard  with 
fruH  trees,  to  teach  pomology,  &c.,  attached  to  it. 

Besides  this  a  library  composed  principally  of  works  on  theology, 
moral  philosophy,  the  art  of  teaching,  and  systems  of  education,  histor- 
ical and  geographical  compendiums,  books  on  natural  history,  natural 
philo80|)hy,  husbandry,  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vpgetnblesi,  rearing  of 
bees  and  si  Ik- worms,  the  German  classics,  and  musical  works  and  com- 
positions. Farther,  a  number  of  musical  instruments,  violins,  flutes^ 
pianos,  and  a  large  organ. 

The  apparatus  for  chemistry  and  natural  philosophj,  comprises  ealjr 
tbote  instruments  which  are  requisite  for  thoas  prlmarj  brancbea  otboth 
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flciencfls  that  may  be  of  uae  to  tho  future  eefaool-meeler;  and  also  a  small 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  consisting  of  minerals,  plants  and  animala. 

MIBCELLAtflOnS    OBSSaVJlTlOlfH. 

After  having  answered  as  satisfactorily  as  it  was  possible  nt  the  present 
moment,  in  a  situation  without  access  to  the  olBcial  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  queries  proposed  to  me,  1  take  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  obser- 
vations on  some  other  points  intimately  connected  with  the  Prussian 
system  of  primary  education,  and  serving  perhaps  to  elucidate  my  pre-* 
ceding  answers. 

1.  The  compulsory  system  of  primary  education,  first  introduced  in 
1819  in  Pnissia,  existed  there  as  well  as  in  tlie  remainder  of  Germany  in 
a  certain  way,  some  centuries  before.  This  system,  which  has  been 
enforced  already  by  the  first  settlers  in  New  England,  and  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Prussian  government  in  the  provinces  formerly  under 
the  dominion  of  France,  slowly  and  with  due  forbearance,  is  now  hailed 
by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  greatest  benefit  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  following  official 
numbers  of  the  civil  inhabitants,  of  the  children  between  the  first  day  of 
their  seventh  and  the  last  of  their  fourteenth  year,  the  age  of  school- 
compulsion,  and  of  the  primary,  middle  and  grammar  schools  with  their 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  taken  by  census, 
and  the  number  of  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  yeani,  ascertained  by 
the  rule  well  known  to  political  economists,  that  among  1000  inhabitants 
of  a  country  taken  on  average,  429  are  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year. 

IgSl.     Inhabitant*!,  (without  the  army) 12  JS0.745 

Children  from  7  to  14  years, 

Primary  Scliools,  

Teachers  in  Primary  Schools  of  both  oczcs,     . 
Middle  Schools,  (for  boys,  4Si  -,    for  girls,  342.) 

Scholar,  in  EIement.py  School,.    {  Jf^^;  fgj'jj*;  j 

Teachers  in  Middle  Schools,  (male,  2,296  ;   female,   514,) 

Scholar,  in  Middle  School..    {  J?*;^;    5«|J»;  j 

Colleges  for  Citizens,  and  Grammar  Schools, 
Teachers  in  Colleges  and  Grammar  Schools, 
Scholars  in  Colleges  and  Grammar  Schools, 

Taking  together  the  scholars  of  the  three  mentioned  gradations,  we  find 

•Scholars  in  Elementary  Schools, 1,917334 

Scholars  io  Middle  Schools.  108,477 

Scholara  in  Colleges  for  citizens  and  Grammar  Schools,  .  26,041 

Total,  2,047,8»a 

Number  of  children  from  7  to  14  years,  ....  2,043,080 

We  find,  therefore,  though  many  children  are  retained  by  bodily  or 
mental  infirmides,  from  visiting  tbc  public  schools,  and  though  many 


2,043,080 

21.888 

24,919 

823 

1,917,834 

2,810 

103^77 

140 

1,498 

26,041 
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cbBdmi  of  the  higher  classes  are  educated  at  home  or  in  private  board- 
ing schools^  that  store  children  ▼isit  the  public  schools  than  are  legally 
bound  to  do  it.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  many  children 
are  sent  to  school  before  the  prescribed  age  of  six  years,  or  go  there  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  year,  proving  at  the  same  time  the  good 
tense  of  the  population,  and  the  value  they  set  upon  the  benefits  of  a 
religious  and  moral  instruction. 

2.  It  will  not  be  useless  to  give  here  a  short  enumeration  of  the  Stt5- 
jecU  taughl  in  the  tUmtniary  schools  and  in  the  middle  schools^  the  latter 
being  for  those  who  do  not  pretend  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  difterent  trades,  commerce,  manufacturing  business,  &c. 
&0.  The  subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk,  must  be  taught,  even  in  the 
poorest  village  schools;  the  others  can  there  be  dispensed  with. 

EI.EMENTART    tCHOOLl. 

*1.  Reiigioui  Instruction.  2.  German  Language.  S.  Elements  of  Geometry 
and  Drawing.  *4.  Calculation  and  Practical  Arithmetic.  5.  Elements  of  Ge- 
ography, General  and  Prussian  History,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  *6.  Singing. 
*7.  Reading.  *8.  Writing.  *9.  Gymnastic  Ezercises.  10.  Simple  manual 
labors,  agricultural  instruction.    *11.    For  girls,  female  work. 

MIDDLE    SCHOOLS. 

1.  Religion  and  Morals.  2.  German  Langua<;e,  Reading  and  Composition 
in  style,  the  German  Classics.  S.  Foreign  Modern  Languages.  4.  As  much 
Latin  as  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  and  the  power  of 
judgment.  5.  Complete  Practical  Arithmetic  and  the  Elements  of  Mathemat- 
ics. 6.  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Natural  PhiIoK>phy,  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  7.  Geography  of  the  Globe,  and  of  its  position  in  the 
Solar  System.  8.  History,  especially  of  Prussia.  9.  Drawing.  10.  Writing 
in  the  highest  perfection.    11.    Singing.     12.    Gymnastic  £xerci9e8.t 

Herewith  I  close  this  short  paper  on  the  state  of  Primary  Education 
m  Prussia,  which,  incomplete  as  it  is,  in  combination  with  the  fact,  that 
regular  quarterly  returns  on  all  juvenile  delinquencies  in  the  kingdom, 
ue  sent  by  the  courts  of  law  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
that  we  have  in  Prussia,  now,  twenty-eight  institutions  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents, or  houses  of  reform,  none  for  more  than  sixty  pupilsj  all  of  the 
stmt  sex,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  subject  treated.    But  I  must  still 
add,  that  all  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole  system,  and  that  it  is  as  a  whole 
that  the  national  education  of  Prussia  is  worthy  of  study  and  imitation. 
No  work  can  be  better  adapted  to  give  an  introductory  view  of  the  gen* 
era]  organization  of  this  system,  than  Mr.  Cousin's  Report  on  the  State 
of  Public  Instruction  io  Prtissia,  printed  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  io 
London. 
Anc  York,  Itlft  Dtcember,  IBM. 

t  Tb«  list  of  Otnna  books  Is  onHUd  fer  want  of  rooa. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Education   in   New  Jersey. 

A  Inte  report  to  tho  legislature  of  New  Jeri;ey,  fully  confirms  the  extract 
Forinerly  given  from  tlie  Governor's  ine^sagr,  and  the  report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Lyceum  on  the  low  state  of  schools.  The  school  fund  is  again 
declared  to  have  produced  no  good  ciTerts  for  want  of  proper  inspection 
— to  have  *  retarded  instead  of  advancing  tlie  cause  of  education.'  *  The 
subject  of  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular,'  and  '  mat- 
ters are  every  day  growing  worse.'  The  fund  has  been  oAen  grossly 
misapplied,  and  in  some  instances  empluyed  for  other  purposes.  The 
Committee  propose  the  repeal  of  tho  exi.sting  law;  and  the  immtdiaU 
appointment  of  a  Commissioner  or  Superintend4:nt  of  schools,  to  examine 
their  condition,  and  prepare  a  plan  of  pulilic  insstruciion  for  future  adop- 
tion. To  pursue  any  other  course,  seems  to  us  very  much  like  prescrib- 
ing for  a  patient,  without  a  full  examination  of  his  symptoms. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  prospects  of  the  venerable  college  of 
New  Jersey  are  far  better.  One  fourth  of  a  fund  of  $100,000  has  been 
subscribed  for  it  in  Princeton  and  New  York,  and  new  buildings  erected. 

New    Seminary   for   Festales. 

A  new  Seminary  for  Females  is  about  to  be  established  at  South  Had- 
ley,  Massachusetts,  on  the  plan  of  the  Ii)swich  Seminary.  It  is  designed 
to  be  a  permanent  institution,  under  the  care  of  trustees,  and  with  tlie 
special  object  of  affording  education  to  females  in  moderate  circunwtan- 
ces,  at  the  lowest  rate  which  can  l>e  secured  by  the  provision  of  build- 
ings and  funds  for  permanent  objects,  and  by  employing  the  pupils,  if 
it  is  found  practicable,  in  ]>erforming  the  domestic  labors  of  the  house. 

Pestalozzian   System    of    Music. 

This  system  has  made  its  way  into  Kentucky,  as  well  as  Ohio.  The 
recent  examinations  of  two  schools  at  Lexington,  of  100  scholars  each, 
ore  spoken  of  as  affording  good  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  this  system. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Blind  Child's  Book,  printed  at  the  New  England  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.     1835. 

We  have  never  received  a  child's  book  which  excited  our  interest  so 
deeply,  as  this  first  offering  of  American  skill  and  benevolence  to  the 
American  blind.    To  see  a  volume  even  of  thirty-three  pagesi  embracing 
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dementarj  ami  uteful  lessons  in  a  character  which  is  palpablt,  and  thus 
opening  the  gates  of  knowledge  to  those  wlio  have  hitherto  been  shut 
out  from  all  that  is  contained  in  bookff,  excites  emotions  which  are  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  It  contains  the  alphabet  and  a  few  ciil- 
umus  of  single  wonis,  succeeded  by  prugres^iivc  reading  lessons  well 
adapted  to  interest  and  instnict,  ami  chising  widi  a  selection  from  the 
Proverbs,  ami  the  elcoieniary  definitions  of  Gram  mar. 

But  we  welcome  this  little  book,  not  men*ly  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the 
fint  book  of  a  library  for  the  blind.  We  welcome  it  especially  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Holt  Scriptures.  Wc  have  mentioiie«l  that  a  font  of 
type  was  provided,  and  that  the  New  Testanipnt  was  printed  as  far  as 
the  Acts.  Nothing  more  is  requisite  to  compit*te  the  printing  of  the  New 
Teitamenty  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  all  the  blind  of  our  country, 
tbau  adequaie  fundt^  and  these,  we  are  conlidcut,  will  be  supplied.  A 
voluntary  contribution  of  $*200  made  sometime  since,  for  the  object,  is 

oon-  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Bible  Society.    The  Massachusetts 

* 

Bible  Society  has  appropriated  I^IOOO  to  the  same  object;  ami  we  doubt 
Aotthe  mere  mention  of  such  a  plan,  ot  the  Anniven>ary  of  the  National 
^iety,  would  excite  thrilling  interest, and  call  forth  liberal  contributions. 
The  fact  that  only  a  single  page  can  be  printed  at  once,  and  that  it  re- 
quires |iaper  of  a  superior  quality  to  retain  the  form  which  is  given  to  it, 
of  course  renders  the  books  for  the  blind  far  more  ex|>en«ive  than  any 
others :  but  the  limited  supply  which  is  rtMpiired  renders  the  whole  amount 
>^ui$ite  comparatively  small.  The  expense  too  has  l)een  greatly  re- 
duced, by  the  ingenuity  and  laborious  eftorts  of  Dr.  Howe. 

In  our  last  number  we  stated,  that  by  changing  the  fnnn  of  the  letter 

^as  to  occupy  the  smallcr^t  pnicticable  spare,  the  nuiiil)er  of  letters  on  a 

|<ge  was  increased,  by  Dr.  Howe,  from  408  to  787  letters.    The  size  of 

tite  page  is  thus  reduced  about  one  half,  for  the  same  amount  of  matter. 

The  reduction  in  thickness,  obtained  by  cmplnying  types  less  prominent, 

and  paper  of  a  finer  quality,  is  nearly  as  great.    7G  pages  of  a  French 

\no\i  fur  the  blind,  compressed  prolNihly  to  the  utmost  by  age,  measure 

about  2  1-2  inches  in  thickness ;  while  an  equal  number  of  pages,  printed 

and  bound  recently,  at  the  New  England  Asylum,  measure  only  1  4-8 

inches ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  same  lMK>k  occupies  only  one  fourth 

of  the  sfNice.     In  the  progress  of  experiment,  it  has  l>een  found,  that  as 

tbe  fingers  only  touch  the  top  of  the  letter,  the  height  can  be  reduced  at 

least  one  third  more,  without  impairing  the  distinctness  of  the  words,  by 

using  characters  for  and^  and  for  the  double  consonants,  and  employing 

the  apostrophe  for  elision,  in  terminations,  like  ec/,  ught^  &c.,  as  liv'd, 

tho*t,  tau*t,  &c.    We  doubt  not  that  an  amount  of  reduction  may  be 

made  equal  to  that   which  has  been  aln*ady  gained.    We   hope  that 

eoough  will  be  accomplished  in  this  way  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  re- 

•ofting  to  ateoographic  characiere,  at  least  in  all  books  for  instruction,  and 

§ar  faneral  tiae,  In  order  that  thabliml  may  ba  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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the  orthography  of  our  langrungo.    We  have  heard  those  who  learned 
•teno{rrapliy  late  in  life,  r<*gret  the  effect  on  their  habits  of  8|>elling. 

It  is  not  the  least  important  result  of  the  iiiiprovcinent  of  Dr.  Howe, 
that  the  expense  a»  well  as  the  size  of  the  tiooks  will  be  rediicecl  to  one 
fourth  of  that  required  hy  the  French  phin.  Dr.  H.  believes  that  a  copy 
of  the  New  TL'Stnuieiit  may  he  furnished  for  six  dollars.  It  is  aino  his 
conviction,  that  a  ropy  of  the  New  Te^itamcnt,  with  a  few  preliminary 
leas^ins  on  the  alpliulK>t,  and  in  spelling,  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  any 
blind  person,  not  tcio  far  advanced,  to  learn  to  read,  with  very  little 
aid  ;  and  thus  afford  to  nuridnTs,  whose  age  or  circumstances  prevent 
their  going  to  an  in«<iitution,  free  arc«*88  to  the  trorrf  of  life.  We  need 
not  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  such  a  result,  or  upon  the  peculiar 
claim  which  such  persons  have  on  the  aifl  of  our  Bible  Societies.  We 
will  only  add,  ili;it  the  whole  number  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
does  not  exceed  tiOOO  or  7000;  and  that  if  we  suj^pose  that  two  thirds  of 
these  can  lenrn  to  n'ad  the  New  Testament,  the  cost  of  supplying  them 
would  bo  scarcely  felt  by  the  Bible  r:^ueietie8of  the  respective  States. 

Cor  sin's  Report  ox  Primauv  Education  in  Prussia. 

Mrs.  AuiitiiiV  translation  of  this  report  is  republished  by  Wiley  &  Long, 
of  New  York.  It  is  an  account  of  the  best  school  system  in  the  world,  by 
the  first  philosopher  of  the  age. 

The  Sc^iiooi.  IMasteu's  Friend,  with  the  Committee-Man's 
Gi'id::.  Containing  su<;gostions  on  common  education,  modes  of 
teacliingand  governing,  &c.,  fur  daily  use  in  common  schools;  also 
directions  to  conunittee-men  and  trustees  of  schools,  and  friends 
of  cfhicalion,  on  the  means  of  improving  instruction  this  year. 
By  Tiinoi).    DwiGiiT,  Jr.     New  York:  Roe    Lockwood.      1835. 

The  title  of  this  work,  (quite  too  long,  as  we  think)  sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  ohjei't  and  plan.  Of  lis  ehararter,  wo  can  say  without  hesita- 
tion, i  hat  we  have  neviT  seen  a  work  which  prescMited  the  most  im|)or- 
tant  princijilfs  of  common  school  education  in  a  moi-e  distinct  or  practical 
form  ;  and  we  think  the  manner  peculiarly  adaptc^d  to  attract  attention, 
and  exciie  inieresJt,  and  lead  lo  direct  elforrs  for  improvement.  Could 
this,  or  some  oiher  of  the  works  already  published,  he  placed  in  the  bands 
of  every  leacher,  and  trustee  or  committee  man,  we  should  have  more 
hope  of  improvement  in  our  common  schools  than  from  any  legislative 
measures  which  wisdom  can  devise,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
]>ersonul  labors  of  a  W(;ll  qualiiied  public  agent. 

Levizac's  French  Grammar,  improved  by  A.  Bolmar. 

This  l)ook  is  obviously  a  great  improvement  ou  the  original  grammar  of 
Levizac ;  the  additions  are  important,  and  the  established  character  of 
H.  Bolmar,  is  sufficient  ground  for  confidence  in  its  execution. 
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The  Holt  Bible.  Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  transia- 
tioDs  diligently  compared  and  revised,  by  the  command  of  King 
James  I.,  arranged  in  paragraphs  and  parallelism,  with  philologicid 
and  explanatory  annotations.  By  T.  \V.  Coit,  D.  D.,  Rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge.  Cambridge :  Manson  &  Grant,  Prin- 
ters.   Bofiftun:  Wm.  Peircc.     18;)4.     12mo.     pp.  IIIK). 

If  one  of  our  publishers  were  to  present  us  with  Gilil)on's  Rome,  or 
the  speeches  of  Webster,  divided  into  verses,  without  any  rcganl  to  the 
tense,  and  oAen  separating  the  members  of  a  sentence,  and  with  the 
poems  of  Milton  or  Thomfwon,  arranged  like  prose,  in  rontinued  lines, 
uul  flivided  in  the  same  manner,  into  detnrhed  portions,  every  render 
wouM  cry  out  upon  the  absunlity  of  the  plan,  nnd  the  irrent  injury  done 
toihe  works  of  these  writers,  by  such  mutilation.  And  yet  the  ii^cnptures 
bare  heeu  treated  in  the  same  manner,  in  niod«'rn  times.  The  division 
into  little  paragraphs,  finit  adopted  without  much  thon«;ht,  nnd  executed 
wiihoiit  juilgment,  has  been  preserved  to  the  niainfot  injury  of  the 
menning  nnd  influrnce  of  the  liil)le;  niid  the  Itcuutitu)  and  sublime  |Nienis 
ofilie  only  mcred  books  we  possess,  have  bet>n  almost  divosited  <»f  tlieir 
beauty,  and  often  despoiled  of  their  meaning,  by  buiiig  always  printed, 
anJ  too  frequently  tnuislated,  as  prose. 

The  friends  of  the  bil)le  arc  murh  indebted  to  Dr.  Colt  and  his  enter- 
prUing  pulilishers,  for  ilie  edition  In'fore  us.    Taste  and  Irarnini:  have  ob- 
viously been  called  into  nnpii^ition,  and   niurli  labor  lK*>tn\vrd,  on  rrn- 
deririirtlds   edition  acrnrale  and  ns<*fid.     The  poetry   is  rrstnn'd  to  its 
orLnnal  form ;  ond  tli«*   [»rose  is  divided  into  para^rruplis  in  arrnrdance 
with  the  meanin«r;  while  there  are  marginal  nundiers  indirating  the  or- 
fiiiiar}' divisions  of  rhn|iter  and  'ersi*.  Tlie  type  is  distinct,  the  paper  heau- 
uiiil  nnd  the  whole  execution  worthy  of  the  <diject.     Wiihont  varying  in 
any  important  particul-'ir  frcm  the  connuon  translation,  the  bihie  is  thus 
presented  to  us  in  a  form,  incomparably  more  attractive  and   intelligible 
than  any  other  acre-ssible  to  ns.     To  parents  antl   teachers,  we    would 
especially  recommend  it,  hs  adapted  to  render  tin*  scriptures  more  easy  of 
explanation,  as  well  as  of  comprehension.     There  should  be  one  copy  at 
Jeasi,  in  every  srhonl,  and  every  family  ;  antl  it  will  often  save  the  use  of 
a  commentary,  while  it  excites  new  interest  in  the  best  of  books. 

The  Young  Prpii.'s  First  Book,  an  easy  introduction  to  read- 
inp,  fcc.  By  John  E.  Lovei.l.  New  IJavcn  :  S.  Babcock. 
]8'3-3.     12mo.  pp.   101. 

Tlii»  is  dectdediv  the  be^t  collection  of  lessons  and  stories  in  words  of 

m 

one  syllable  we  have  ever  seen ;  and  it  is  chrerin;;  to  see  so  clear  and 
beautiful  printing,  in  a  child's  spelling;  book.     We  think  it  (piite  nimece»- 

y  to  confine  a  chihl  to  monosyllables,  ond  we  donhtthe  ultimate  ad  van- 
<;  but  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  this  book  as  one  which  will 

ither  perplex  the  mind  nor  hijure  the  eyes  of  children. 
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Juoenih  Sinig. 


^^Twat  Cod,  who  waked  the  dawning*'' 

(PBOM   TBI   GERMAN.) 

Fornidied  for  the  AbimIi  of  Education  by  LowiLL  Maioh,  Profewor  {■  the 

Boston  Aendemy  of  MntiCi 

Cre»« 


Mnake  br  Nigeli. 


Twai  God,  who  waked  the  dawning.  And    lit     tha    amilinf  Bomiaf »  With 


DIM. 


i  I  I  }0  w     \       I 

beauty      on     its  breait;  But  see!  the  light     it     ehaded ;  The  tints  of  day  are 


fadea.    And  now  'tis       time        for      pleas  -  ant       rert. 


The  chill  of  night  comes  over. 
And  frefher  bnN'zes  hover. 

From  where  the  sun  went  down ; 
The  warhlinj;  music  ceases, 

The  hum  of  night  increanes; 

To  re&t!  till  eveuiog  shsides  are  gone. 


8 


Along  their   courfe!*  flaming. 
The  starii  are  now  proclaiming 

The  grcatnp^!l  uf  thy  might; 
O  Uo(],  with  humble  feeling. 

Before  thy  presence  kneeling 
We  own  thee,  Lord  of  day  and  night. 


AMERICAN 


kNNALS    OF    EDUCATION 


AND    INSTRUCTION, 


MAY,    1S35. 


REVIEW  OF  AN  ADDRESS  ON  LYCEl  MS. 

(Prei«iitc<i  to  the  American  Lyceum^  bv  \V.  C.  Woodhbidgk.) 

of  the  Literanf  and  Phihs'tphical  Sontiy  of  South  CaroUna^  to  the 
htfU  of  the  Statfn  on  the  d'h^gijication^  Characitrf  and  Krtnists^  or 
it  dgtcis  and  Mraniagts  of  tht  Lijcrum  System,  tcitk  a  view  to  itt 
hmwal  Introduction  into  our  Tuirns^  )'Hla^s,and  the  Country  at  large. 

^e  writer  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  renewinj;  his  intercourse 
k  the  lamented  Guimkr,  on  the  dav  in  which  his  death  was  an- 
seed ;  and  it  Avas  Ins  lot  to  witness  the  effect  which  the  tiding 
Inced  amon<r  his  fellow  citizens.  Amidst  the  fierce^  political  con- 
I  which  separated  friend  from  friend,  and  father  from  son,  it 
OODSoling;  to  hear  the  strong  expressions  of  respect  for  liis 
Qory,  and  ret^^rct  for  his  loss,  which  seemed  to  tlow  spontane- 
y  from  men  of  all  sects  and  parlies.  All  were  ready  to  unite 
)e  resolution  of  the  Charleston  Bar,  assembled  to  do  him  honor : 

Rnt  ID  the  dcnth  of  Thomas  Smith  Grimke,  the  poor  iiml  dr8t)tuto 
ft  lotC  a  frieiui,— soriety,  a  useful  iiieintnT, — the  bnr,  a  (Iisnn(;iii8lieit 
nent, — cliristiiiniry,  n  /rnlous  ndvocntc  nnd  siippurtcr, — ami  our 
ilfj  at  large,  u  learned,  able,  uiul  pntriotit!  citizen.' 

lot  the  friends  of  education  and  popular  improvement  felt  the 

Slill  more  deeply — for  they  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  some 

to  supply  his  place.     Tiie  Address  before  us  is  one  of  his  last 

rti  in  this  cause — a  dyiiifi:  testimony  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 

1  diflfusion  of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  believed  the  American 
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Lyceum  will  be  gratified  with  some  account  of  the  Address  and  of 
its  author. 

From  a  sketch  of  his  life  furnished  by  his  family  for  the 
Calumet,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Grimke  was  descended  from  a  Hu- 
guenot family,  and  was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  year  1786. 

*He  WAS  remarkRble  in  liis  childliood  nnd  youth  for  the  tendernpss  of 
his  disposition  and  the  serioiirtneHs  of  his  deportment,  for  his  obedience 
to  his  parents,  whom  he  truly  loved  and  honored,  his  love  of  learning, 
and  his  perseverance  in  whatever  he  undertook,  evon  if  it  were  only  a 
scheme  of  childish  amusement.  lie  poi<scs8ed  no  uncommon  quickness 
of  intellect,  but  his  patient  industry  more  than  compensated  for  the  want 
of  what  may  t)e  termed  genius;  his  talents  were  rather  solid  than  bril- 
liant; and  his  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  his  extensive  knowledge,, 
and  his  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  were  the  result  of  labor  that 
rarely  knew  intermission,  and  what  he  believed  almost  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary talents  mipht  acquire  by  the  Siune  application,  and  the  i<ame  economy 
of  time.  Of  him  it  may  be  s:iid,  that  from  a  child  \w  loved  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  although  increasing  yeart<  developed  to  hii*  inquiring 
mind  more  and  more  their  inestimable  value,  yet  he  always  r<'ad  and 
reverenred  them,  lie  passed  through  the  different  schools  wirli  much 
satisfaction  to  his  teachers,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  cartful  instruc- 
tions of  a  father  well  qualKied  to  assist  him.' 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  Yale  Collcfije,  ubere  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  great  success,  and  gained  the  fiii'iHiship 
of  the  late  President  Dwight.  In  1807,  he  commenced  the  ^^tudy 
of  the  law,  and  acquired  in  its  practice  a  hitrh  reputation  fur  ability 
and  eloquence.  It  was  remarked  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the 
meeting  of  the  bar,  that  *  he  had  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
profession.' 

But  his  favorite  pursuits  were  those  connected  with  iiicralure, 
education,  and  the  objects  of  benevolence.  He  was  an  early,  nnd 
strenuous,  and  successful  advocate  of  temperance,  and  one  of  the 
most  able  supporters  of  the  cause  of  universal  peace.  His  pub- 
lished addresses  '  On  the  character  and  objects  of  science,'  *  On 
the  character  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  book  of  human  knowledge,' 
an  Oration  delivered  before  the  Phi-Bcia-Kappa  Society  of  Yale 
College,  on  its  importance  as  a  book  of  education,  and  an  Essay 
addressed  to  the  American  Lyceum,  *On  the  appropriate  use  of 
tiie  Bible  in  common  education,'  suniciciitly  exhibit,  no'  only  his 
interest  in  education,  but  his  anxiety  that  (,'vcry  part  of  it  should 
be  imbue:!  with  the  spirit  of  heaven, — that  every  eftort  of  the 
huiuan  mind  should  be  so  directed  as  to  lead  itnmedialcly  to  Him 
who  formed  the  mind  itself,  and  to  whom  all  its  powers  should  be 
dedicated. 

But  his  labors  were  early  brought  to  a  close.  In  the  aiuumn 
of  1834,  be  visited  the  stale  of  Ohio,  on  a  vi«ii  to  his  brother,  and 
in  compliance  with  invitations  to  address  ti>e  students  of  Miami 
University,  and  the  College  of  Teachers  at  Cincinnati.     He  ac- 
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com  plisbed  all  these  objects,  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions 
of  I  lie  ColIeLje  of  Teachers,  for  which  he  received  an  unanimous 
fOt^  of  thanks,  and  set  out  on  his  return  home,  when  he  was  ar- 
RSied  by  the  cholera,  and  in  twelve  hours  lie  left  his  earthly 
U>ors,  to  attend  the  glorious  meeting  of  the  friends  of  light  and 
peaoe  above. 

X~Ie  adopted  some  opinions  which  c!o  not  mev?t  with  approbation 
fn>in  most  scholars,  and    especially   in  regard  to  the  inutility  of 
dai^sical  and  mathematical   studies, — opinions  in  which  we  cannot 
ourselves  airree,  and  of  which,  it  seems  to  us,  his  own  eminence 
fumislics  a  refutation.     But  it  is  neither  d<tcorous  nor  politic  in 
^be  advocates  of  classical  lenrnin<r,  to  speak  of  a  man  so  excellent 
md    ahle  in  the  terms  sometimes  employed,  simply  because  he 
adopted  an  opinion  which  Locke  proposed,  and  Bemouilli  advo- 
cated, and  more  than  one  mind,  amons!:  those  in  advance  of  the 
^^9  has  maintained,  and  which    is  so  much  in  accordance  with 
the  popuhir  voice.     Above  all,  let  not  those  who  attempt  to  culti- 
^te  tlje  imagination  and  the  taste  by  means  of  other  ancient  au- 
thors, so  torget  the  sacred  classics  as  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
tnen  who  love  the  Bible  more  than  all  things  else.     LiCt  them  not 
^erve  the  reproach  of  giving  more  place  and  importance  to  the 
tnyiliology  of  Greece,  than  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  of  attempt- 
tng  to  form  Christian  pupils  on  Pagan  models. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  an 

association  which   embraces  many  names  of  eminence,  passed  a 

series  of  resolutions,  the  las't  season,  in   which  they  present  the 

Lvceum  System  as  an  important  means  of  *  promoting  education 

and  diffusing  knowledge,"   and  cordially  approve  of  the  national 

institution.     !Soi  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  an  opinion  merely, 

they  deemed  it  their  duty   to  lay  the  subject  before  the  people  of 

the   state,  and  directed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  T.  S. 

Grimke,  H.  R.  Frost,  and  \Vm.  P.  Finley,  to  prepare  an  address 

nhicli  i«?  now  before  us,  and  which  is  understood   to  be  from  the 

pen  of  Mr.  Grimke.     It  commences  with  the  following  remarks 

upon  the  name,  'Lyceum;^ 

*  The  oriiiin  of  the  won!  is  to  be  found  in  GrfMrian  Liieraturp.  The 
LyreMrn  wtis  n  grove  in  tlie  sulmrhs  of  Athens,  originally  devoied  to 
ffiiiliinry  extrci^'H  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it  wnM  employed  tw  liini 
for  the  delivery  nf  his  lerturen.  Here,  he  taught  in  the  morninfr  n  select 
nuiiil>er  ot'  disciples,  nnd  instnicted  thrni  in  that  elevated  philosophy, 
which  Alexander  rehiikcd  hini  for  havin^r  piihlitthed  to  the  wor!d.  In  the 
pfleriiofin,  iie  tan^iit  in  like  manner  hy  lei'ture8,ihe  young  men  of  Athens 
|>roini!iriinij:t|y.  Aristotle  occupies  a  very  h'l^U  station  among  the  most 
eminent  Philosopher?  of  the  ancient  and  modern  worhl.  But  we  may 
remark  of  him,  and  of  all  the  Schools  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  that  what- 
ever may  have  l>een  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  Proffssons  and 
whatever  the  uiimber  of  tbeir  disciplei^and  the  duratioa  of  their  School^ 
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ihn  praduetd  no  sensible  effects  on  the  great  body  of  the  peopie.  Thej  l«ft 
benind  tlieni  no  vestiges  of  a  Miliitary  influence  over  inannerH  and  rnonili, 
over  tho  cause  of  General  Cducntion,  or  over  civil  and  |M>Iitical  institu- 
tions. The  reaKon  wns,  that  rlie  fchemeH  of  the  Ancient  Philosophy  did 
not  comprehend  the  general  instruction  of  the  people,  eMd)rnring  hotli 
msxefiy  and  all  afses  and  conditions.  The  same  defect  existed  in  tli'j  Mu- 
Beuin,  founded  in  France  l»y  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  the  Cithiiiet  and  Uhrary 
of  which  wore  sold,  as  the  patr6ns  were  iinahle  to  sustain  the  institution. 
To  this  succeeded  the  Lyceum  estahlished  hy  La  llnrpe,  at  Parin,  in 
1780,  hut  whose  object  was  limited  to  the  iiiiproveihent  of  a  select  com- 
pany of  the  educated  of  tioili  sexes,  meeting;  totrether  at  stated  times. 
''Thus,"  saith  La  Har|)e,  ''the  French  nation  will  not  hoa>t  in  vain  nf 
havin)^  known  better  thiin  all  others  the  advantafies  of  sociahiltty,  and  all 
the  pleasures  of  virtuous  souls  and  cultivated  minds."' 

Tlie  address  then  presents  an  arranjojement  of  a  system  of  Ly- 
ceums adapted  to  a  scattered  popuhuiun  like  that  of  the  Southern 
States.  Tliey  are  divided  into  two  classes^  the  Elementary,  and 
the  Representative  Lyceums. 

Among  the  Eletiientary  Lyceutns,  are  described  the  *  Family 
Lyceums;*  the  'Social  and  Nei«^hborhood  Lyceums,'  the  first 
name  applying  to  the  city,  and  the  second  to  the  country ;  the 
*  Village,  Parish,  or  Beat  Company  Lyceums,'  corresponding  to 
the  Town  Lyceutns  of  the  Nortliern  States,  and  deriving  ilieir 
names  from  the  divisions  of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  the  'Class 
Lyceum,'  in  which  particular  subjects  may  be  pursued  by  mem- 
bers of  a  general  Lyceum  who  are  especially  interested  in  them. 

Among  the  Representative  Lyceums,  are  enumerated,  the  Dis- 
trict, the  State,  and  the  National  Lyceum. 

This  portion  of  the  address  is  so  practic;il,  and  so  full  of  inter* 
estin*;  details  in  rci^ard  to  the  fornuiiion  of  Lvceums,  that  we  have 
thought  it  itnportant  to  publish  it  in  a  subsequent  article. 

The  comtnittee  next  describe  the  means  of  improvement,  or  the 
exercises  to  be  adopted  in  Lycemns.  Among  these  are  desig- 
nated, Lectures,  Essays,  Debates,  and  Conversation.  Tiie  first  are 
obviously  indispensable  to  give  sound,  connected  views  of  many 
important  subjects ;  (he  Essay,  and  the  Debate  call  into  exercise 
powers  of  usefulness  of  great  value,  especially  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  Conversation  will  draw  forth  many  minds  whose  inexperience 
and  diffidence  will  debar  them  from  contributing,  in  other  modes, 
to  the  common  object,  without  this  previous  preparation. 

The  application  of  the  system  is  the  next  topic  of  discussion ; 
and  it  is  urged  that  the  clergyman,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the 
merchant,  the  farmer,  the  planter,  the  manuniciurer,  the  mechanic, 
and  Mast  but  not  least — as  among  the  most  honorable  professions — 
the  TEACHER,'  would  each  and  all  derive  incalculable  advantat^es 
from  meeting  weekly  with  members  of  his  own  profession,  and  dis- 
cussing points  of  common  interest,  and  obtaining  the  combined 
results  of  the  researches  and  experience  of  his  associates. 
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By  some,  the  L}xeum  System  is  ref^anlccl  ns  an  ukcIcm  innova- 
tion ;  while  by  others  it  is  treated  as  a  |kmi4)Ou*i  f)iM|)luy,oru'hat  \h 
already  famihar.  Neither  view  is  well  founded.  SchrxjlN  liave 
been  loni,^  in  existence,  but  it  <)till  remains  to  be  settled,  liriw  they 
shall  be  arranged  and  organized  anion <^  us,  wy  as  to  prodiiee  tli6 
highest  degree  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement* 
Thus  it  is  with  Lyceums.     On  this  |Miint,  (he  conunittee  remark  ; 

'  Perhnpa  it  may  lie  8j«k';d,  what  are  tli*;  iMf.rnry  and  Philrm/ifiliiral 
Societif'^f  Lf-ct II refill t(»s  in  Colk:;('«>  ntitl  f'nivoMiti***,  |l«' lint irit(  iJlntw, 
Mechanirs*  InAitntes,  ami  CoriVf-rfMihon  Parti*?-,  hut  Lyvintim?  W« 
lepiy.  that  they  are.  We  have  only  ifivm  to  nri  Old  Namk,  a  rnor«:  «:X- 
teuive  application  to  Old  Thi>Oi,  lU  onUrr  ih«  more  eamiiy  to  tztnUfknt 
in  one  <\:^rrm  ait  tho:^  varioM^  torirf^o|'ifripro«erfi«:rif,  anrlto  (fiii«;  a  iMrft: 
Rfular.  e.ir»:a^ivr  and  fr^q'jent  ap[ili«r:ifior.  to  kr«o',vri  fri<:th'id«  of  ifii- 
provempat:  while  ih*?  •I'i'litioral  aHwarr^^^'-n  are  p*:f.ttrf*i  f,{  tfMWf.ru-A 
ar.d  ot'  th«  inrerrocnin'jriicaMoa  of  a  Lir^e  afr«//«jnt  of  tix\ff.f%iur.ii. 


The  clvir,.^?  3:.r.-!:c^.'>.n  of  a  =■*. -frrn  of  a> vyri4ti/,fi>  lit*:  iK#r  Lv- 
m  iLOTi.  to  3'.'.  hri.'CJ*  ',f  y,!^r^-*--.  i.'*;f4*  ,f-;.of  t;,*.-  krVt.kuC  "*r*j/.f., 
f'r^Z  !.-.•=  -  .1.-    -^  i-i    'r:  •.'.    -:..•:::<.   .'..:,:0',*;r:  *:,.:. . 

ITJI. 

H  rj*  ^»nitii!T  421*'  nTi*fitvs\]jsii..  iwirr,*^  viM»r\r.. 


V  nnm  hul  nii^lHrjiusi    uiedsim;:!    irj:i    ii    '.ut    :^tuji.-«  auc  y^jAi. 


iisr  "air    i«wfu   r-nrji  tut  «niimiiri«A  iuemrt#i   r    tisf  tii*  jy«  - 
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gree,  and  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  so  valuable  to  the 
pedple  of  this  country,  which,  without  making  them  profound 
scholars,  will  enlarge  their  minds  so  that  they  can  comprehend  the 
value  of  learning,  and  enable  them  to  discover,  in  some  measure, 
their  own  ignorance, — which  will  inspire  the  love  of  improvement, 
and  while  it  shows  them  their  own  defects,  directs  and  assists  them 
in  providing  a  remedy,  and  in  surmounting  the  obstacles  which  lie 
in  their  way. 

It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  that  this  able  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  Lyceum  System  should  have  been  among  the  last  acts  of  one 
of  the  most  acconiplished  scholars  and  excellent  men  of  our 
country  ;  and  that  it  should  be  adopted  and  confirmed  by  such  a 
body  as  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
May  those  who /car,  and  those  who  despise  *lhe  people'  remem- 
ber, that  the  power  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  few.  and  that 
the  only  mode  of  preventing  its  abuse,  and  the  ruin  of  our  country, 
is  in  ciilightening  ike  innnij. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  this  document  will  produce  happy 
effects,  not  only  on  the  state  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  oa 
our  country  at  large ;  and  we  trust  that  its  principles  and  argu- 
ments will  be  widely  circulated. 

Agreeably  to  our  promise,  we  add  in  the  following  article,  that 
portion  of  the  Address  which  presents  the  plan  for  a  system  of 
Lyceums  for  South  Carolina.  Even  those  remarks  which  are 
local,  will  apply  to  most  portions  of  our  country  which  are  thinly 
settled  ;  and  those  details  which  may  not  he  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  will  be  peculiarly  so  to  many  who  are  practically 
concerned  in  this  subject. 


PLAN  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  LYCEUMS. 

(Extractod  from  the  Address  of  the  Litfrary  and  Philosophical  Siicicty  ol  South  Carolina.) 

The  fii'st  view  which  we  shall  present  of  the  Lyceum  System  is, 
the  rcHitive  arrangement  of  all  the  parts,  beginning  witli  the  Family 
Lyceum  as  the  simplest,  humblest  form,  and  asccndhig  to  the 
State  Lyceum.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  although  the 
parts  are  capable  of  being  moulded  into  the  harmony  of  a  great 
and  complex  system,  it  is  not  indispensable  thai  they  sliould  be. 
Thus,  we  might  have  two  thousand  Family  I^yceums  in  the  State, 
and  none  of  any  other  description  ;  yet  great  benefits  would  be 
derived  from  them,  not  merely  to  the  particular  subjects  of  their 
influence ;  but  to  all  with  whom  they  had  intercourse.     As  already 
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!,  the  improvement  of  a  single  individual,  is  an  advantage  tx> 

the  c^cxnmunity.     How  much  more  so,  tlien,  the  improvement  of  a 

angl^    family !     Liet  the  number  of  cuhivated   families   be   ten 

thousand  ;  and  how  signal  would  be  the  gain  to  society !     The 

same    remark  applies  to  all  the  other  elementary  Lyceums ;  but 

Mt of  course  to  such  as  are  founded  on  the  representative  principle. 

Tiicsc  cannot  exist  without  those.     We  proceed,  then,  to  explain 

^  different  character  of  the  several  species  of  Elementary  and 

**^presentaiive  Lyceums. 

^ .  The  Family  Lyceum  may  exist,  wherever  there  is  a  family, 
^^taining  a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  desirous  and  susceptible 
^'improvement.  Tliere  is  of  course  no  fixed  number,  and  circum- 
*^nces  will  best  deteniiine  what  number  is  sufficient.  The  chief, 
P^^'haps  the  only  mode  of  improvement  in  the  Family  Lyceum,  is 
^Uversation  ;  though  occasionally  someihing  may  be  expected 
•'^m  the  best  informed  member,  partaking  of  the  nature,  though 
y^thout  the  forms  of  a  lecture  or  essay.  This  species  of  Lyceum 
*^  of  peculiar  value  to  families  residing  in  the  country  ;  and 
^^prived,  therefore,  of  many  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
tijose  that  live  in  towns,  or  even  in  villages.  Doubtless,  a  great 
niany  families  spend  several  evenings  of  the  week,  in  mutual 
reading,  and  in  conversation ;  and  we  may  be  asked,  is  not  that 
bnuly  already  a  Lyceum  ?  We  reply  that  it  is  in  some  measure 
such  ;  but  the  leading  points  of  difference  are,  we  apprehend,  very 
important.  They  are  these :  First,  particular  evtnings  are  set 
apart.  Every  one  knows  the  value  of  fixing  a  time  for  the  stated 
discharge  of  any  duly,  and  how  umch  the  anticipation  of  it  renders 
it  peculiarly  agreeable.  Second,  a  particular  subject  is  taken  up 
and  followed  out,  until  a  familiar  knowledge  is  acquired  of  it.  This 
has  certainly  a  great  advantage  over  desultory  reading  and  con- 
versation. Third,  the  young  persons  of  a  family  are  brought  into 
the  Household  Lyceum,  and  the  exercises  are  such,  as  to  advance 
their  improvement  in  valuable  and  interestino;  knowledge.  Will  it 
be  denied,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  Lyceum  family  must, 
ID  a  course  of  years,  become  very  superior  to  another,  destitute  of 
their  method  of  cultivation  ? 

2.  The  second  class  of  elementary  Lyceums  is,  that  which  we 
denominate  the  Social  and  Neij^hborhood  Lvceum.  Tliis  is  com- 
posed  of  as  many  persons,  including  families,  as  situation,  the 
number  in  any  one  or  more  households,  familiar  intercourse,  &c., 
may  render  advisable.  W^e  believe  that  twelve  would  be  a  good 
medium  number.  This  Lyceum  meets  once  or  twice  a  week,  by 
turns  at  the  houses  of  the  members,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
or  both,  as  may  be  decided.  Tlie  Social  is  the  appropriate  name 
in  the  town  or  city^  where  the  members  would  most  probably  con- 
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sist  of  friends,  collected  from  different  parts,  without  regard  to  dis^ 
tance  ;  the  selection  being  determined  by  previous  intimacy,  rather 
than  by  proximity  of  situation.  The  Meighborhood  Lyceum  is 
appropriate  to  the  country ^  where  the  members  are  led  to  associate 
chiefly  on  the  principle  of  being  neighbors,  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
each  other.  This  Lyceum  has  a  still  further  advantage  over  the 
usual  intercourse  of  visits  besides  the  three  already  mentioned  in 
relation  to  Family  Lyceums.  Visiting  would  cease  to  be  any 
longer  a  mere  matter  of  ceremony  or  social  pleasure,  and  would 
become  a  permanent  source  of  friendly  interchanges  and  of  mutual 
improvement,  each  imparting  and  receiving  benefit.  We  presume 
it  will  hardly  be  doubted,  that  those  who  meet  together  with  such 
views,  must  become  more  valuable  and  interesting  acquaintancesi 
and  cannot  fail  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  with  a  more  rational 
attachment,  than  tliose  who  assemble  only  to  keep  up  etiquette,  or 
to  chat  pleasantly  together.  The  fact  of  meeting  regularly,  for  a 
specific  object,  and  that  object  useful  as  well  as  agreeable,  presents 
the  Neighborhood  I^yceum,  as  far  superior  to  the  usual  intercourse 
of  visits,  whether  in  town  or  country.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that 
the  greater  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  Social  or 
Neighborhood  Lyceum,  than  to  customary  visits,  dispenses  at  once 
with  all  formal  visiting,  and  substitutes  a  virtuous,  rational  interest 
in  one  another's  welfare,  for  those  ceremonious  calls,  and  irregular, 
and  often  uncertain  visits,  which  consume  much  time,  to  little  or 
no  purpose. 

3.  The  third  class  of  Elementary  Lyceums  is,  that  of  the  Village, 
Parish,  or  such  other  subdivision  of  teiritory,  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient. Perhaps  Beat  Company  Districts  may  be,  in  many 
parts  of  this  Slate,  of  suitable  extent.  These  Lyceums  are  to  be 
chiefly  comj>osed  of  the  principal  members  of  Family  and  of  Social 
or  Neighborhood  Lyceums,  in  point  of  improvement,  and  zeal  in 
the  cause,  and  who  can  spare  the  time  to  attend  both.     Other 

Ecrsons  also,  who  feel  the  same  interest,  should  join  them.  This 
#yceum  is  not  representative ;  because  the  persons  forming  it  are 
not  selected  by  the  Family,  or  Social,  or  Nei]iihborhood  Lyceums  ; 
and  other  individuals  may  be  members.  The  reason  why  the 
principal  members  of  these  others  are  chiefly  to  compose  it,  is  to 
fit  them  the  better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Lyceums, 
out  of  which  they  come.  Tlie  exercises  of  this  species  of  Ly- 
ceum, should  be  of  a  higher  order,  than  in  those  we  have  already 
mentioned.  One  subject  worthy  of  particular  attention  at  suitable 
times,  should  be  the  best  subjects,  and  books,  and  modes  of  im- 
provement, in  the  three  former  Elementary  Lyceums.  The  inter- 
change of  opinions,  experience  and  counsel,  would  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  union,  and  accelerate  the  advance  both  of  the  superior 
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I  nfenor  Lyceums.  Tbev  ought  to  meet  oooe  *  week,  « 
fcnhcjt,  ooce  t  fannigfat,  u  one  another's  bouses. 

4.  Id  cities  aod  ti^  lovos.  or  ia  ven-  populous  nrighborinods, 
modier  descriptioa  of  Ljxeuios  niay  be  fonned.  n  hk-h  cannot, 
perfaap^.  be  brtter  designated  than  bv  the  name  of  Gcu  Lrceums, 
Ii  is  envious  ihat  Lvceums,  correspond fW  to  the  Villat^.  Pan^, 
or  Beat  C<HnpaDy  Lyceums,  niav  and  ought  also  to  be  Ibunded  in 
Urge  tomis  and  cities,  and  should  be  funned  in  like  manner  ;  so 
that  the  Family  and  Social  or  Neiebborhood  Lyceums  of  towns 
and  cities  vould  have  the  same  opportunities  and  means  of  derivii^ 
improrenient  Irom  such  instil ii lions.  Bui  Class  Lyceums  are  to 
be  formed  cliieHy.  if  not  wholly,  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  species  already  mentioned.  The  object  of  those  is  to  lirinj; 
togeilier  such  persons  as  would  olheroise  pursue  separately  the 
same  branches  of  knowledge,  upon  tlie  principle,  that  union  in 
learning  the  same  tilings  lias,  for  most  persons,  immense  advan- 
tages over  solitary,  independent  efibrts.  Both  attention  to  and  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  are  increased  many  fold.  A  hvely,  ytt  jicr- 
feclly  virtuous  emulation  springs  up,  and  the  consciousness  of  re- 
ciprocal GDCouragement  and  aid,  adds  tlie  pleasure  of  doing  and 
receiving  good,  to  the  satisfaction  of  personal  improvement.  How 
pure  also,  and  cordial,  and  kind,  are  the  ialimacies  thus  formed  1 

The  Class  Lyceum  is,  of  course,  like  all  ilio  rest,  a  voluntary 
association.  The  number  to  compose  it  may  be  largo,  compared 
to  the  Family  or  Social  Lyceum.  Tlie  means  by  which  its  excN 
cises  may  be  carried  on,  may  be  all  the  four  metlio<!s  described 
at  the  commencement  of  this  address,  viz..  Lectures,  Essays,  Xh- 
bates,  and  Conversation.  It  might,  if  so  many  could  be  found  pur- 
suing the  same  course,  embrace  a  hundred  members,  with  u  vJuw 
to  tlie  first  mode  of  improvenienl  by  ijeclures.  Bill  with  n  view 
to  all  the  four,  suppose  such  a  Lyceum  in  a  city  or  large  lown,  to 
consist  of  forty  members,  let  it  meet  once  a  month  far  Iieciiires, 
once  a  month  for  Essays,  once  a  month  for  Debates,  and  once  a 
month  for  Conversation.  As  a  Lecture  Lyceum,  the  whole  would 
meet  together,  and  four  persons,  by  delivering  eacli  three  leciurcs, 
would  occupy  the  year.  As  an  Essay  Lyceum,  let  it  meet  in  two 
divisions,  each  comprising  twenty  members.  The  four  who  de- 
liver tlie  licctiires,  are  not  to  he  called  on  for  any  exercise  in  com- 
position, during  the  three  months  allotted  lo  each  for  lectures. 
Twenty-four  Essays  will  carry  the  members  through  the  year, 
allotting  (wo  to  each  night  of  meeting.  Let  the  same  persona 
meet  in  like  manner,  as  a  Moot  Lyceum  in  two  subdivisions,  each 
of  twenty.  If  then,  four  be  appointed  lo  debate  each  evening, 
ihey  would  require  forly-eiglil  speakers  for  the  twelve  months,  m 
that  each  member  would  speak  about  twice  a  year  regularly ; 
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though  It  ought  to  be  understood  and  expected,  that  others,  if  there 
be  time,  should  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Let  the  same  per- 
sons meet  as-  a  Conversiition  Lyceum,  in  four  sections  of  ten 
persons  each,  once  a  month.  No  exemption  need  be  claimed  here 
for  the  lectui'LTs,  essayists  and  debaters ;  wliether  the  subjects  be 
the  same  or  difibrcnt  ivom  those  treated  in  the  former  modes. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  best  rule  would  be,  to  appoint  for  conver- 
sation, the  very  topics  treated  of,  the  three  preceding  evenings. 
AH  tills,  however,  would  be  left  to  each  section.  We  would  sug- 
gest as  advisable,  that  the  divisions  of  twenty,  and  the  subdivisions 
of  ten,  should  be  formed  anew  every  year,  so  that  an  exchange  of 
members  may  take  place,  by  Iransf  rrin<;  half  of  each  division  into 
the  other,  and  half  of  each  subdivision  into  another.  This  rota- 
tion will  have  the  advantaire  of  producinir  a  more  intimate  union 
and  cordial  intercoui'se  than  could  prevail,  if  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  consisted  |»ormanently  of  the  same  persons.  In  this 
case,  they  %\ould  be  like  distinct  Societies,  liavinsj  no  common 
bond  of  union  but  the  monthly  lectures.  The  Class  Lyceums 
embnice  all  the  modes  of  improvement  recommended  in  Dr. 
Watts'  admirable  practical  treatise  on  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 
They  have  also  this  further  recommendation,  that  they  fully  meet 
the  just  and  felicitous  thoughts  of  \jovA  Bacon,  when  he  says,  that 
readinjj  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a  correct  man,  and  conversation 
a  ready  man.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Class  Lyceum  cul- 
tivates all  tlie  best  means  of  public  and  private  influence  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  our  country,  and  in  the  cause  of  literature, 
sound  morals  and  general  improvement. 

On  tlie  supposition  that  they  spend  two  hours  together,  that 
they  devote  one  to  reading,  and  one  to  conversation  on  the  subject 
treated  of;  and  that  they  read  only  twenty  pages  in  the  first  hour, 
they  would  have  read  durini^  the  year,  one  thousand  and  forty 
pages,  and  have  held  inteilij^'ent  conversation  for  fifiy-two  hours 
upon  then).  Select  any  book  which  is  fitted  to  improve  the 
reader,  and  who  will  doubt  the  value  of  the  plan  ?  Suppose  a 
class  often  were  to  meet  in  this  manner,  were  in  a  series  of  years 
to  read  Shuckford's,  Russell's  and  Prideaux^s  Connections,  and 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  would  any  one  be  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  these  one  hundred  and  four  hours  per  annum,  would  not 
have  been  very  proGlably  employed?  Suppose  a  class  to  devote 
a  year  in  like  manner  to  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society,  to  the  first 
volume  of  Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  to  Villers  on  the 
Reformation,  will  any  one  question  the  substantial  benefit  that 
would  be  derived  from  such  a  course  ?  Even  if  not  a  single 
niembcr  looked  at  the  part  appointed  for  the  evening,  until  thev 
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:,  tbere  cao  be  no  doubt  they  would  receive  much  benefit  from 
the  course  thus  recommended. 

5.  We  come  now  to  the  first  in  order  of  the  representative  kind, 
tiz.,  the  District  Lyceum.  Tliis  consists  of  Delegates  from  all 
the  Social  or  Neighborhood,  from  the  Village,  Town,  Parish  or 
Beat  Company  Lyceums,  and  from  the  Class  Lyceums.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  gather  into  one  Council,  once  every  two  or  three  months. 
It  some  suitable,  convenient  spot,  representatives  from  all  the 
above  elementary  Lyceums  ;  in  order  by  exchanging  opinions  on 
the  Lyceum  System  generally,  to  improve  each  of  the  different 
kinds,  by  the  experience  of  so  many  |)ersons  engaged  in  a  common 
ttuse.  Let  the  delegates  be  invited,  alphabetically,  or  in  any 
<xher  order,  to  deliver  their  sentiments,  on  any  particular  branch 
of  the  general  subject  of  Lyceums  ;  and  let  one  or  more  persons 
he  requested  to  make  sufficient  memoranda  of  the  material  facts  or 
principles,  reasonings  or  illustrations  presented  by  the  speakers. 
Let  these  be  afterwards  digested  into  a  Report  or  Address,  by  a 
Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  then  distributed  in 
P^niphlei  form  amonir  the  Elementary  Lyceums.  All  will  thus 
derive  a  joint  benefit  from  the  separate  action  and  experience  of 
^cli  member  of  the  Primary  Lyceums.  We  shall,  hereafter, 
«^ow  the  great  value  of  the  Lyceum  System,  in  regard  to  educa- 
^u  and  schools.  At  present  we  remark,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
"*ve  many  teachers  sent  as  delegates  from  the  Elementary  Ly- 
f^uiiis,  that  by  exchanging  opinions  with  each  other,  and  with  other 
intelligent  persons,  they  may  derive  advantages  from  the  represen- 
tative branch  of  the  Lyceum  System,  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  strangers. 

t>.  The  next  in  order  of  the  Representative  Lyceums,  is  the 
State  Ijyceum.     This  consists  of  Delegates  from  the  District  Ly- 
c^Unis,  and  should   meet  at  Columbia  once  a  year,  at  an  early 
^*y  duriufr  the  sitting;  of  the  Let^islalure,  in  order  that  manv  mem- 
wrs  of  that  body  niay  become  delegates ;  as  they  would  be  able 
to  attend  early  in  the  session.     This  body  should  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, whose  duty   it  should  he  to  present  at  the  next  meeting, 
such  views  of  the  system,  both  general  and   particular,  as  they 
might  judge  advisable.     The  Committee  should  be  furnished  in 
Septemlier,  or  in  October  at  farthest,  by  all  the  District  Lyceums, 
\riih  their  summaries  already  adverted  to,  that  an  Annual   Report 
or  Address  may  be  prepared,  and  laid  before  the  State  Lyceum, 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  at  Colunihia.     This  Annual  Report  or 
Address,  should  he  printed  and  circulated  extensively,  copies  being 
sent  to  every  District  Lyceum,  and  if  practicable,  to  every  L-  '^eum 
represented  therein. 
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This  survey  completes  the  State  System  of  Lyceums  ;  and'h 
must  be  admitted  by  every  candid,  reflecting  mind,  that  if  it  be 
completely  organized  and  extensively  executed,  very  great  bles^ 
ings  must  result  to  The  People  from  its  operations. 

We  would  here  remark,  that  even  if  the  system  as  exhibited  m 
the  preceding  pages,  should  not  be  carried  out  for  several  years,  id 
all  its  harmony  and  completeness  of  parts,  still  very  great  advan- 
tages must  result  from  the  establishment  of  Elementary  Lyceums 
throughout  the  State.  Be  not,  therefore,  discouraged,  though 
there  should  be  no  concert  of  action  in  the  forms  of  the  Repre- 
sentative branch  of  the  system,  for  some  years  to  come.  Let  the 
subordinate  department  be  carried  into  execution  everywhere,  and 
the  District  and  State  Lyceums  may  be  exi)ected  to  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  whercvur  the  subordinate  Lyceums,  after  being 
firmly  established,  and  in  successful  operation,  shall  become  duly 
sensible,  as  they  must,  of  the  manifold  advantages  derivable  from 
concert  in  action,  and  the  interchange  of  experience. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  American  Lyceum  which  meets 
annually  at  New  York,  and  is  composed  of  Delegates  from  State, 
Territory  and  District  (of  Columbia)  Lyceums,  and  of  other  per- 
sons invited  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  very  inconven- 
ient season  (for  us  at  the  south)  at  which  the  anniversary  is  held, 
viz.,  in  May,  renders  it  little  \e^s  than  impossible  for  any  one  to 
attend  as  the  representative  of  a  Southern  I^yceum.  But  whether 
our  State  System  shall  ever  unite  with  and  be  represented  in  the 
American  Lyceum,  is  at  present  a  very  minor  consideration.  Let 
us  create  the  State  System  first,  and  then  we  may  safely  leave  the 
State  Lyceum  to  decide  for  itself  and  its  constituents,  whether  it 
shall  be  represented  in  the  National  Society  at  New  York.  That 
some  benefit  would  be  derived  from  such  a  connection,  can  be 
doubted  by  no  one,  who  admits  the  advanlaoje  of  joint  counsels 
and  experience.  The  object  of  the  American  L\ceum,  according 
to  the  '26  Article  of  the  Constitution,  *  is  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation, especially  in  Common  Schools,  and  the  general  difiusion  of 
knowledge.'  And  what  objects  can  he  more  truly  popular  and 
republican,  wise  and  benevolent  ?  Conimon  Schools  form  the 
great  majority  of  youth,  antl  prepare  them  to  become  thk  people 
of  each  succeeding  generation  ;  while  the  general  difiusion  of 
knowledge  provides  daily  bread  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  afiieclions,  through  all  the  period  of 
mature  life. 
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FIRST  LESSONS  FOR  YOUNGER  PUPILS  AT  SCHOOL. 

(Cumratinicilidn CddcIdiIuiI  riBm  psge  IW.) 

In  precetling  remarks  on  the  first  lessons  of  younf^er  pupils,  1 
observed  that  the  rules  of  language  suggested  hy  the  word  spelled, 
should  be  given  by  the  teacher  in  his  own  worda,  not  to  be  com- 
mitted to  niemory,  but  to  be  applied  as  examples  occur ;  and  that 
this  plan  would  impress  them  more  deeply  ou  liis  mind  than 
merely  learning  by  rote. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  simple  way,  he  can  be 
taught  them  long  before  he  can  know  bow  to  read  them  from  a 
book.  Embrace  every  opporluuity  that  presents,  to  clntsify  words 
and  sotmds, — to  connect  them  by  association  together.  Our  lan- 
guage is  particularly  irrej^mlar,  and  thoughtful  cliildren  are  exces- 
sively puzzled  by  the  difliculties  it  presents,  unless  the  teaclier  be 
contiauuUy  on  the  watch  to  make  tliese  difficulties  usefid  instead 
of  troublesome.  This  can  be  easily  done,  if  he  be  interested  in  his 
duty  to  the  individual  mind  of  each  child.  Suppose  the  teacher 
have  a  litUe  class  of  children  of  four  years  old  leaniing  to  read  and 
spell  in  the  manner  related  ;  let  him  institute  a  daily  exercise  of 
questions  and  answers  with  them,  in  a  varied  and  interesting  style, 
which  will  seem  to  tliem  like  pleasant  play, — if  a  teacher  make 
Uid  think  il  so.  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  this  questioning,  with 
the  proper  replies. 

'  What  leiitT  has  often  the  sound  of  it,  as  in  cal, — or  in  cubby- 
house,— or  in  cave?  (sounding  each  word  distinctly.)  Answer,  c' 
"  Wliat  is  ibe  letter  which  lias  a  hard  sound,  as  in  the  word  bard, 
pf  hark?  (mark  ihe  aspiration  with  the  breath,) — A.'  'What 
letter  bos  the  sound  of  ■  ? '  (repeating  the  sound  of  that  letter 
which  is  heard  m  probity.)  It  is  one  which  1  never  knew  a  child 
lo  discover  of  himself  idone,  and  wluch  should  be  pointed  out  at 
every  opportimity,  or  lie  may  go  on  all  bis  life,  spelling  words 
incorrectly  which  have  this  peculiar  sound  of  i  in  them. 

There  are  a  thousand  other  quesiioas  which  may  be  put  on  this 
daily  exercise,  such  as  the  various  combinations  made  with  the 
letter  A, — ih,  ch,  sh, — the  sound  which  the  g  almost  invaria- 
bly takes, — as  in  dog,  goose,  go,  &c.  Irfi  care  be  taken  iiowever, 
where  these  things  are  learnt  as  rules,  by  rote, — to  give,  and  in- 
duce your  class  to  give,  exnmphi;  soundlngthe  dilTerent  combina- 
tioiis  distinctly  yourself,  both  separately  and  in  the  words  adduced 
as  exaiiipies,  Tliis  practice  of  giving  examples  is  one  very 
ttiraciive  (o  children  generally,  particularly  when  tliey  are  en- 
couraged to  seek  them  in  their  own  minds ;  and  it  can  be  used  lo 
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advantage  m  almost  every  study  which  a  chfld  can  pursae#  Per* 
haps  it  would  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  less  likely  to  be  practicaUe 
in  the  mechanical  exercise  of  spelling,  than  in  any  other ;  yet  jd 
few  have  I  known  it  to  work  such  wonders. 

These  methods  of  employing  little  children  can  indeed  only 
be  made  use  of  at  such  times  as  a  teacher  can  attend  to  t))em  ex- 
clusively. It  is  of  little  use  to  give  them  reading  or  spelling  les- 
sons to  learn  by  themselves,  as  a  silent  task  to  be  rehearsed  after* 
wards.  The  principal  effect  of  such  a  course  is  to  be  noticed  in 
the  worn  and  dogs-eared  book,  and  the  listless  and  wearied  coun- 
tenance. Every  mental  exercise,  at  all  mechanical  in  its  nature, 
should  receive  the  utmost  zest  of  which  it  is  capable,  from  the  lips 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  contact  of  his  mind  with  that  of  his  pupils* 

But  there  are  other  employments  in  which  such  young  children 
can  be  engaged  to  advantage.  Take  a  slate,  for  instance,  and  nde 
one  side  of  it  in  squares,  like  tliose  of  a  multiplication  table. 
Write  figures,  of  a  large  size,  on  the  top  line, — two,  or  three,  or 
more,  accordinsr  to  the  a^e,  capacity,  and  readiness  of  the  child, — 
for  even  in  such  trifles,  all  these  are  to  be  taken  into  consirleration* 
Call  the  child,  and  let  him  see  you  make  the  figures  you  have  set 
for  him  to  copy.  See  that  he  attends  closely  ;  and  tell  him  that 
he  is  to  make  them  afterwards  himsrjf.  Guide  his  hand  over  them 
once,  and  see  that  he  understands  \v  here  he  begins  his  figures ;  for  I 
have  known  children  to  begin  them  at  the  wrong  end,  or  in  the 
middle.  Then  tell  him  to  fill  the  side  of  the  slate  with  copies  of 
such  as  you  have  made  ;  if  he  begins  to  play  with  it,  as  he  wiD 
be  very  apt  to  do,  tell  him  that  he  has  the  other  side  left  for  him 
to  play  upon,  after  he  has  accomplished  what  you  have  given  him, 
and  do  not  discourairo  his  cflbrts  if  they  are  the  worst  possible ; 
that  is,  if  you  an?  sure  he  has  tried  liis  best ;  if  you  think  he  has 
not, — and  by  wal chimin  him  a  moment,  you  can  easily  satisfy  your- 
self on  this  point, — then  nib  out  all  he  has  done,  give  him  the 
same  thing  to  do  airain,  with  the  same  help  from  you  in  the  be^i^n- 
ning,  and  soon  aiiain  and  again  if  necessary, — calmly  assuring  him 
that  he  will  have  no  time  to  j)lay  with  his  slate,  unless  he  does  soon 
what  you  have  mven  him  to  do.  On  the  contrarv,  if  you  are  con- 
vinced  that  he  has  endeavored  to  do  so, — that  he  has  examined, 
with  all  his  little  ability,  the  curves,  angles,  and  marks  you  have 
made,  and  has  striv(»n  to  make  sonic  in  accordance, — then,  how- 
ever unsuccessful  his  efforts,  let  him  see  that  you  estimate  them ; 
show  him  gently  how  he  failed,  and  wherein  the  difference  con- 
sists between  his  attempts  and  yours, — and  perhaps,  if  you  are  not 
at  the  moment  otherwise  engaged,  you  can  go  over  them  with  him 
once  more ;  but  very  shortly  give  him  the  pleasure  to  which  his 
diligence  has  entitled  him,  and  let  him  feel  that  he  has  earned  it. 
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A  child  will  enjoy  his  slate  and  pencil  much  more  after  such  an 
neicise,  than  he  would  were  they  given  him  gratuitously  at  first 
as  a  plaything  ;  besides  its  afibrding  him  the  im|)ortant  knowledge, 
that  even  a  plaything  may  be  made  useful,  and  giving  a  beginning, 
however  feeble,  in  the  important  arts  of  writing  and  cyphering. 
After  a  few  sucli  trials,  most  children  will  accomplish  something, — 
though  here,  as  in  nicety  of  car, — there  is  the  greatest  variety  in 
the  powers  of  different  children. 

VV  hen  they  have  learned  to  make  all  the  figures,  and  to  know  one 
bom  the  other,  fill  the  slate  with  similar  squares,  and  tell  them  to 
count, — writing  down  the  numbers  as  far  as  they  are  able.  If 
^ey  can  teach  the  magic  number  20,  (the  first  ty,  or  ten)  they 
can  be  taught  by  a  ready  process,  all  tlie  succeeding  numbers  up 
to  100,  200,  and  so  on.  In  a  future  paper,  I  may  have  occasion 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  study  oi  Aritlimctic,  when  this  sub- 
ject will  be  more  fully  commented  upon,  and  rules  for  its  induction 
"^ore  minutely  laid  down. 


ON  EXAMINATIONS. 

(Coremnnicated  for  the  Annali  of  Education.) 

.  It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  that  no  profession  is  more 
'^portant  in  its  relations  and  results,  or  more  laborious  in  its  prac- 
^ce,  tlian  that  of  teaching;  that  the  instructor  has  many  difficulties 
^  meet  and  overcome,  many  discouraging  circumstances  to  en- 
^^nter,  many  vexations  to  endure.  For  all  this,  he  can  be  repaid, 
ooly  by  a  sense  of  usefulness  ;  by  the  love,  obedience  and  advance- 
ment of  pupils,  by  tfie  encouras^ement  and  approbation  of  parents ; 
and  by  the  kind  co-o|)eration  of  those  who  are  chosen  by  the  public, 
to  watch  over  and  inspect  the  progress  and  results  of  his  endeavors. 
In  the  course  of  my  labors  as  a  teacher,  I  have  had  abundant  ex- 
perience of  the  pains  and  pleasures  above  referred  to,  some  of 
which  I  may  hereafter  specify ;  but  my  present  object  is  to  drop 
a  few  hints  in  relation  to  hurried  and  imperfect  examinations. 

As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  Committees  of  public  schools  perform  the  duty  of  examination 
10  a  very  loose,  hasty  and  superficial  manner.  A  very  short  time 
generally  suffices  for  them  to  run  through  the  classes  of  a  large 
school,  and  to  examine  its  members  in  a  variety  of  studies ;  and 
from  such  an  inspection,  a  report  is  made,  pretending  to  state 
/airly  and  from  obiervatum,  the  acquirements  and  discipline  of 
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the  scholars,  and  of  course,  to  decide  upon  the  faithAiInesB  and 
merit  of  their  master.  Now,  of  such  a  course,  every  teacher  has 
a  right  to  complain ;  and  I  protest  roost  earnestly  against  it  as 
fraught  with  evil  consequences  to  the  cause  of  education,  mani- 
festly unjust — ungrateful  to  the  teacher — unfair  to  the  taught — and 
a  reproach  to  the  Commitees  themselves.  I  would  have  it  dis- 
tinctly understood,  however,  that  my  remarks  are  directed  exclu- 
sively acrainst  hurried  examinations  and  their  results.  I  find  no 
fault  with  censures  justly  passed  upon  those  who  are  plainly  neg- 
ligent and  unfaithful;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  think  no  motives  of 
delicacy  should  lead  men,  in  such  instances,  to  withhold  ti)e  tmth. 
My  aim  is  to  show  the  unfairness  of  passing  judgment,  either  for 
or  against  any  school,  when,  from  the  hasty  manner  of  inspection, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  a  Committee  should  be  capable  of 
deciding  fairly,  upon  its  merits  or  deficiencies. 

No  faithful  teacher  will  at  any  time  shrink  from  a  careful, 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  school.  Nay,  he  will  anx- 
iously court  a  deliberate  and  patient  examination,  that  he  may 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors  by  an  exhibition  of  the  attainments  and 
order  of  his  pupils,  and  by  a  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
parents  and  the  public.  Bat  a  momentary  visit,  a  few  hurried 
questions  and  answers,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of  students 
present,  upon  which  an  opinion  is  to  be  grounded  as  to  the  state 
of  those  under  his  charge,  must  fill  the  instructor's  bosom  with 
anxiety  and  dissatisfaction,  and  cannot  inspire  him  with  that  plea- 
sure which  every  good  teacher  wishes  to  feel,  at  the  presence  of  a 
visitor  or  an  examiner.  Passing  by  the  ill  elFccts  which  such  a 
course  may  have  on  the  members  of  a  school,  or  at  least  the 
benefits  which  are  lost  by  not  pursuing  another  and  a  better  plan, 
I  wish  to  point  out  its  unfavorable  influence,  in  some  particulars, 
upon  the  feelings  and  exertions  of  the  instructor. 

In  the  first  place,  it  wounds  the  professional  fcehngs  of  the 
teacher.  In  every  pursuit,  there  is  a  conmion,  a  very  natural  de- 
sire for  a  reputation, — whether  it  be  for  honesty,  ability,  skill  or 
general  success  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  feeling  should 
not  enter  the  breast  of  the  instructor  as  well  as  another.  He  feels 
ambitious  to  obtain  a  reputation  as  a  good  teacher ;  but  he  feels 
that  no  one  can  judge  lairly  of  him,  and  of  liis  labors,  and  of  his 
pupils,  who  does  not  give  them  a  careful  examination.  That  this 
is  not  done,  he  is  too  sensible  ;  and  he  cannot  but  perceive,  that 
his  character  as  a  teacher  depends  upon  the  dpfcctive  and  hasty 
observation  of  a  few  pei"sons,  who  mai/  praise,  but  who  are  quite 
as  likely  to  condemn,  to  prove,  perhaps,  to  their  superiors,  that 
they  have  performed  the  duties  of  their  oflice.  The  clergyman 
would  cry  out  bitterly  against  the  unfairness  of  one  who  sliould 
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peep  into  his  church  during  the  sermon,  and  from  seeing  a  member 
asleep,  should  conclude  and  report  that  the  wliolc  congregation 
were  in  a  like  predicament,  and  that  the  minister  was  generally 
stupid,  and  his  sennons  dull.  He  would  demand  a  fair  hearing 
before  judgment  should  be  passed,  either  u}>on  the  attention  of 
the  people,  the  cnerg)'  and  ability  of  the  speaker,  or  the  dulness  of 
hb  style.  The  lawyer  would  be  much  dissatisfied  to  hear  his 
pleas  siK>ken  of  as  feeble,  and  disconnected,  and  pointless,  by  one 
who  had  s|>ent  but  a  few  careless  moments  in  court.  He  would 
ask  for  a  patient  examination  of  his  general  argimient  before  it  was 
condenmed,  and  his  tak^nts  depreciated.  Tlie  merchant  would 
deem  himself  unjustly  dealt  by,  were  an  individual,  because  he  saw 
no  customers  in  his  counting  room,  to  declare  that  his  capital  was 
small,  and  his  business  circumscribed.  He  would  wish  to  show 
his  lxx>ks,  and  to  prove,  by  plain  demonstration,  his  resources  and 
the  extent  of  his  mercantile  connections.  Wliy  should  not  these 
individuals,  when  elected  to  serve  on  School  Committees,  deal  in  a 
like  manner  with  scholars  and  teachei*s?  Why  not  devote  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  examinations,  that  the  uistnictor  may  feel  his  labors 
are  appreciated,  that  the  scholar  may  know  his  industry  and  good 
conduct  are  noted  and  ap])roved,  anci  also  that  the  reports  of  the 
committee  mav  leave  them  *  a  conscience  void  of  oftence?' 

I  know  it  may  be  said  in  excuse, — '  We  are  men  of  business  ; 
we  have  other  cares  which  will  not  allow  us  to  devote  more  time 
to  examinations.'  To  me  this  seems  onlv  an  amrravation  of  the 
fault :  for  such  men  have  no  business  on  the  list  of  Committees. 
Tliey  should  have  con^sidoration  enouuh,  if  not  for  themselves,  at 
least  for  the  public  irood.  to  decline  an  ollice,  the  duties  of  which 
ihev  have  not  time  to  di-^cliarire  faithfullv  and  fullv.  If  men  can- 
not  be  found  who  have  sufrieient  leisure  for  this,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  all  concerned,  to  dispense  with  examinations  entirely. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  men  may  be  found  amply  qualified,  and  ever 
ready  to  attend  to  this  very  necessary  and  important  duty. 

Again  ;  hii|)prfect  examinations  tend  to  destroy  the  teacher's 
confidence  in  the  Committee.  It  is  clear  that  there  should  be  a 
full  and  free  intercourse  between  the  Committee  and  the  instructor, 
in  order  to  the  most  vi^^orous  and  effective  action  in  all  cases  whirh 
require  their  joint  exertions.  But  it  will  not  be  sufficient  that  the 
Boanl  have  an  entire  confidence  in  the  merit  and  abihty  of  the 
teacher.  Unless  this  feeling  be  recijnocal,  unless  he  can  regard 
them  as  faithfully  performing  their  duty  in  all  respects,  the  most 
essential  link  in  the  whole  chain  is  broken.  He  views  them,  not  as 
fellow-laborers,  but  as  hindrances  in  the  way  of  his  success  ;  for 
he  has  no  security  that  they  can  or  will  do  him  justice.  True,  as 
before  observed,  they  may  represent  him  favorably ;  but  what 
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honest,  industrious  teacher  feek  gratiBed,  or  even  content,  with  gro- 
tuitoui  praise  ?  He  desires  no  commendation  but  that  ^vbich  is 
seen  and  known  to  be  deserved  ;  and  least  of  all  can  be  bear  even 
a  mild  censure,  when  unmerited  or  when  founded  on  a  superficial 
inspection.  He  is  conscious  of  injustice;  and  he  cannot  regard  his 
co-adjutors  with  that  respect  and  kindness,  which  are  essential  to 
the  complete  success  of  their  mutual  endeavors. 

The  last  ill  effect  of  partial  examinations  which  I  shall  mention 
is,  that  tliey  dishearten  the  teacher.  No  man  needs  more  than 
he,  the  sympathy,  counsel  and  ap])i-obalion  of  others.  No  man 
looks  with  more  earnestness  for  the  c[ood  will  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  desires  to  win,  not  merely  ^golden  opinions,''  but  durable 
respect,  founded  on  diligence,  ability,  honor,  and  success.  But  if 
he  encounter  difficulties,  with  whom  must  he  take  counsel  r  Under 
a  sense  of  injustice  from  parents,  to  whom  must  he  appeal  ?  To 
whom  must  he  look,  in  a  great  degree,  for  tliat  meed  of  pi-aise, 
which  every  man,  sensible  of  having  done  his  duty,  covets  and  de- 
serves ?  Surely,  to  the  Conimittoe.  But  these  very  pei'sons, 
u[)on  whom  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  depends,  (us  they  consti- 
tute the  medium  by  which  his  claims  are  tmnsmitted  to  the  public,) 
and  to  whom  he  should  be  united  in  close  and  pleasant  bonds, — 
by  a  careless  performance  of  their  duty,  and  by  their  injustice  in 
exhibiting  the  mode  and  results  of  their  inquiries,  often  damp  the 
ardor  of  the  teacher,  excite  in  him  distrust,  and  exi)ose  him  to  the 
severest  pangs  of  disappointment.  He  cannot,  witliout  a  deep 
sense  of  his  obligation  to  labor,  even  though  he  suffer  reproach,  go 
to  his  daily  toil  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness ;  for  lie  wants  the 
invigorating  certainty  that  at  the  end,  a  close  and  honest  inspec- 
tion will  be  made,  that  his  own  industrv  and  address  will  be  seen 
and  approved,  and  that  his  pupils  will  enjoy  an  oppoitunity  of 
showing  to  their  supervisors,  how  much  they  have  profiled  by  the 
instruction  and  reproofs  they  have  received.  Without  this  cheering 
prospect  in  view,  one  very  active,  sustaining  power,  a  strong  mo- 
tive to  exertion  is  taken  away  ;  and  when  not  only  this  is  wantinc;^ 
but  he  meets  with  censure,  (as  is  sometimes  the  case.)  it  operates 
as  a  direct  check  upon  the  ambition  and  energies  of  the 

Schoolmaster. 
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Tbc  salject  of  Uotd  Refcnn  has  exciied  mocb  < 
md  ranch  aaxie^.  Tint  ii  sbouM  he  tpfMOKbed  tritb  cxirom 
Bipti'M'  and  de£acj,  is  admkied  oo  all  fauMfe ;  «nd  nwor  think, 
that  ii  b«s  been  lODcJied  too  ludetr,  and  presetted  to  the  pubGc 
with  loo  &tile  pfxidetice.  But  wbaierer  difimnce  oTopiaion  may 
exist  Bs  to  tbe  mnoer  of  iresting  the  suited,  it  is  in  nb  to  cknt 
our  eyes  to  evis  so  deadljr,  and  so  exteosre  as  iboee  of  licentious- 
ness in  its  raiious  fanns.  Iltef  are  spfeadiog  with  the  cenainly 
sod  bulttj'  of  the  pestSeoce,  and  disgraceful  as  it  b  to  us,  it  has 
becotue  a  lucrative  trade  to  manulacture  the  books  aod  eDgnnngs 
hj  nhich  its  principles  are  inculcated,  anil  ils  practice  promoted. 
Painrul  thcfefofe  and  rerolting  as  lliis  subject  is,  ilie  duties  of  our 
statioD  vill  not  allow  us  any  longer  to  be  silent ',  lor  tre  fesr  that 
ntaoj  a  teacher,  aod  many  a  parent,  are  still  utieriy  inseosiUe  to 
the  ma^ltude  and  insidiousness  of  the  evils,  to  which  ihclr  pupils 
and  their  children  are  exposed. 

We  would  Fay  thee,  thai  the  conclusions  drawn  from  our  own 
obseiralions,  and  from  the  inrormatiun  of  experienced  educators, 
have  been  but  too  painfully  con^ied,  by  the  developmenis  which 
bave  been  made  in  reference  to  our  own  countrj-, — that  It  is  fully 

iiroved,  that  evils  of  ibis  nalure  have  existed  uususpecled,  or  at 
east  unnoticed,  under  the  eyes  of  ihe  most  pure  and  stTeclionate 
parents — the  most  laborious  and  failliful  teachers, — that  ihey  havg 
blasted  tbe  prospects  of  muny  a  ynuih,  and  destroyed  the  happi- 
ness of  many  a  family,  and  rendered  many  a  school  a  mere  laza- 
retto of  moral  disease. 

We  could  confirm  our  assertions  fay  details,  which  would  make 
our  readers  shudder,  aod  of  which  we  cannot  ihltik,  without  a  tide 
of  emotions  which  we  are  scarcely  able  to  endure;  hut  this  is  not 
the  place  for  such  details ;  and  it  is  the  most  painful  circumstance 
about  this  subject,  that  from  iis  very  nature,  it  must  bo  treated  so 
cautiously,  and  alluded  lo  so  indistinctly,  that  the  voice  of  warning 
is  scarcely  beard  or  undersiood.  We  can  only  express  it  its  our 
opinion,  that  every  parent,  and  guardian,  and  teacher,  must  he  him- 
self acijuainted  with  these  facts,  before  he  can  know  his  duty  or 
ihal  of  oiliers  on  this  subject ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  general  statements,  which  we  hope  may  rouse  them  to  in- 
t^uiry. 

1 .  We  would  tell  them  that  the  purity  of  children  and  youth 
will  not  be  secured  by  avoiding  alt  allusion  to  subjects  of  a  delicate 
nature,  and  endeavoring  to  suppress  all  inquiry.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  only  increased,  when  an  air  of  mystery  is  throwa 
around  a  subject ;  and  the  very  nature  of  man  rendets  it  impossibls 
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to  prevent  reflection  and  inquiry.  We  could  tell  them  of  cfaildreo 
who  have  been  kept  secluded,  so  far  as  their  parents  could  secure 
this  point,  from  all  means  of  information  on  this  subject,  whose  cu- 
riosity was  only  more  strongly  excited,  and  who  were  led  to  make 
it  the  incessant  object  of  thought,  and  of  research,  until  the  imagi- 
nation was  polluted,  almost  beyond  redemption.  Parents  have 
only  to  decide,  whether  their  children  shall  acquire  this  knowledge 
in  the  manner  wiiich  they  may  deem  safest  and  best,  or  from  those 
who  will  regard  neither  prudence  nor  purity. 
•  2.  And  if  the  parent  succeed  in  this  plan  of  concealment, — 
ignorance  is  not  of  course,  purity.  We  could  point  to  cases 
where  the  only  effect  of  such  concealment  has  been,  to  leave  the 
child  unwarned,  and  unarmed,  a  prey  to  the  first  impulses  of  na- 
ture, or  the  first  approaches  of  temptation,  without  any  conception 
of  his  danger,  or  of  his  sin.  Was  this  the  course  of  wisdom,  or  of 
kindness  ?  VVc  could  tell  them  of  cases,  where  solitary  vice  has 
been  thus  begun,  and  thus  continued,  until  the  constitution  was 
almost'  ruined  without  any  knowledge  of  its  evil, — and  of  some 
who  have  even  been  encouraged  to  continue  it,  by  men  of  princi- 
ple trained  up  in  equal  ignorance.*  Let  it  be  remembered  then, 
that  ignorance  is  not  security, 

3.  Nor  let  the  parent  confide  too  fondly  in  the  safety  of  his 
child,  because  he  a jf pears  peculiarly  modest,  and  diffident.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  modesty  from  shame  ;  and  those  who 
arc  familiar  with  the  records  of  juvenile  vice  assure  us,  that  one  of 
the  common  symptoms  of  evil,  is  an  extraordinary  disposition  to 
shrink  from  the  eyes,  and  the  conversation  of  others,  and  espe- 
cially when  reference  is  made  to  suojects  of  this  nature.  We 
earnestly  advise  parents  to  examine  the  ojiinions  of  physicians, 
on  this  subject  generally,!  ^"^^  "^^  ^o  allow  their  vigilance  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep,  by  any  appearance  of  security. 

4.  It  is  not  enough  that  parents  guard  the  purity  of  the  family 
circle  in  their  own  presence.     They  must  inquire  with  the  utmost 

*  Wo  add  tho  following  extract  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJoumal, 
March,  18,  1833. — 'The  individual  l)ecoines  feeble,  isi  unahle  to  labor  with  ac- 
customed vi^or,  or  to  apply  his  mini  to  study;  his  step  his  tardy  and  weak  ;  he 
is  dull,  irresolute,  engages  in  his  sporto  with  less  ener<;y  than  usual,  and  avoids 
social  intercourse.  When  at  rest,  he  instinctively  assumes  a  lolling  or  recum> 
bent  posture;  and  if  at  labor  or  at  his  games,  takes  every  opportunity  to  He 
down  or  sit  in  a  bent  and  curved  po^^ition.  The  cause  of  these  iojirmities  is  q/len 
unknown  to  the  subject  of  Ihem,  and  more  genvraUy  to  tho  friends  ;  and  to  labor, 
or  study,  or  growth,  is  attributed  all  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  practice  of 
this  secret  vice,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  hardly  fail  to  result  in  irremrdiahle 
disease^  or  hopcles9  idiocy*  '  Shaniefaceduess'  is  oieDlioacd  as  a  frequent 
symptom. 

t  We  may  here  refer  to  a  work  of  the  celebrated  Tissot,  republished  by  Col- 
lins and  Hannay,  New  York,  and  to  Graham's  Lectures  to  Young  Men  ;  and 
the  last  chaptera  of  the  Young  Man'a  Guide. 
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itioo  coDceming  all  whom  they  receive  to  tbeir  bouse,  as  dcH  ' 

or  inroales,  or  even  as  familiar  visitors  lo  their  chikirea. 

'e  can  tell  (hem,  and  ne  shudder  when  ne  think  of  the  evidencs 

have  of  the  fact,  that  tender  age  is  not  a  security  against  iha 

■llack  of  (he  destroyer,  and  that  seeds  of  evil  may  be  implanted 

la  a  single  hour,  which  will  produce  hitler  Irulis,  liirough  the  wholv 

course  of  life.  ' 

5.  They  must  especially  be  watchful,  lo  ohtaia  the  fullest  av^ 
dence  of  the  character  of  teachers  to  whom  they  commit  th^ 
children.  We  could  point  them  to  youth,  who  received  tlieir  first 
lessons  of  vice  from  ihelr  teacher  ;  and  the  painful  example  of  ao 
ioslructor,  well  fined  for  his  task,  but  who  is  now  suffering  the 
penalty  of  a  crime,  brought  to  light  by  his  conduct  lo  his  pupils,* 
should  teach  ihem  to  inquire  with  pecuhar  care,  concerning  those 
who  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  whose  character  is  not  so 

gily  known  as  that  of  settled  teachers. 

6.  But  one  means  of  safely  remains  to  be  mentioned,  more  im- 
portant than  all  the  rest :  it  is  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
versation, ihe  books,  and  the  pictures,  which  the  child  meets  in 
his  intercourse  with  others,  by  gnining  kit  unreserved  confidttice. 
If  he  be  terrified  lo  silence,  by  rebukes,  or  severity,  or  frowns,  when 
certain  subjects  are  alluded  to,  even  in  confidential  intercourse, 
the  parent  is  forever  shut  out  from  the  view  of  some  of  his  greatest 
dangers  and  temptations.  But  experience  has  proved,  that  if  the 
story  of  his  little  life  be  inquired  after  with  affection,  and  listened 
to  whh  interest,  instruction  and  warning  will  have  their  proper 
effect ;  and  if  his  natural  curiosity  is  satisfied  when  it  has  been 
awakened,  if  he  is  encouraged  by  kindness  and  sympathy  to  open 
his  heart,  we  have  seen  the  evidence  that  he  will  come,  in  the 
period  of  temptation,  and  ash  for  counsel  and  aid. 

We  say  that  this  is  more  important  than  all  other  means  of 
safely  :  and  we  say  so,  especially,  because  there  is  a  sect  openly 
established  in  our  land,  who  are  ailempiing  to  break  down  all  dis- 
tinctions between  good  and  evil  in  reference  to  this  subject,  in  the 
minds  of  the  community,  who  are  trying  to  scatter  their  poisonous 
incipies  among  the  young,  and  who  avail  themselves  of  oppor- 

nities  when  ihey  are  removed  from  their  parent's  cure. 

We  say  so,  because  the  investigations  made  by  men  of  the  most 
nipectable  character,  in  our  principal  cities,  have  proved  that  there 
are  establishments  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  publishing 
books  and  pictures  of  the  most  corrupting  chamcier,  in  every  form, 
from  the  cheapest  and  coarsest, to  the  most  elegant  and  expensive, 
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which  art  can  produce,  and  concealed  in  every  way  which  in- 
genuitv  can  devise, — that  there  are  demons  in  human  shape,  who 
make  it  their  business  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  of  seduction,  to  pre- 
sent them  to  our  youth,  to  introduce  them  even  into  families  and 
schools,  and  often,  in  a  disguise  which  leaves  them  unsuspected 
until  their  diabolical  purpose  is  accomplished,  and  the  image  of 
pollution  is  fixed  indelibly  in  the  mind  of  the  innocent  victim. 

If  any  of  our  readers  imagine  that  our  fears  are  unfounded,  or 
our  statements  are  highly  colored,  let  them  inquire  of  those  who 
know  the  facts, — let  them  look  at  the  proofs  they  possess, — and 
thay  will  say  as  we  did — as  almost  every  one  does  when  first 
made  acquainted  with  these  facts,  that  they  had  no  conception  of 
tlie  untiring  ingenuity,  or  the  monstrous  depravity,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  this  single  dreadful  form  of  evil.  In  place  of  regard* 
mg  our  remarks  as  unnecessary,  or  premature,  we  have  more 
reason  to  fear,  that  tiiey  will  reproach  us  for  delay  and  reserve,  on 
a  subject  of  such  vital  importance. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  SICKLY  CHILDREN. 

(From  Abbott'i  Mother  at  Home.) 

A  PARENT  is  much  more  prone  to  be  thus  fatally  indulgent,  if 
a  child  is  of  a  feeble  and  sickly  constitution.  Such  children  are 
very  generally  spoiled.  How  strange,  when  God,  in  his  myste- 
rious providence,  lays  his  hand  upon  some  little  one,  and  causes  it 
to  languish  in  weakness  and  in  suflering,  that  the  parent,  on  that 
very  account,  should  neglect  that  chiUPs  welfare,  and  allow  its 
passions  to  grow  unchecked,  its  will  to  be  stubborn  and  unsubdued. 
The  mother  perhaps  is  willing  to  do  her  duty,  with  her  more  ro- 
bust son.  She  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  control  his  passions, 
and  make  him  a  good  and  happy  boy.  But  the  ])oor  little  sufferer, 
she  will  indulge  in  all  its  caprices,  till  passion  is  strong,  and  irrita- 
bility is  unconquerable,  and  the  deeper  sorrows  of  the  inind  are 
thus  added  to  the  pains  and  weakness  of  the  body.  Oh,  how 
much  cruelty  there  is  in  the  world,  which  goes  by  the  false  name 
of  tenderness,  or  love. 

Mother!  have  you  a  sk;k  and  suffering  child  ?  You  are  to  that 
child  a  guardian  angel,  if  with  mild  and  affectionate  decision,  you 
enforce  your  authority.  Punish  that  child,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
teach  him  habitually  and  promptly  to  obey.  If  you  do  not  do 
this,  you  are  the  bitterest  enemy  your  child  can  have.     You  ara 
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doing  that  which  has  the  most  direct  tendency  to  perpetuate  its 
feeUenesSy  and  to  promote  its  miser}\  And  yet  I  know  that  some 
motheis  will  still  say,  ^What,  speak  authoritatively,  and  eveo 
punish  a  poor  little  child,  when  sick  !  How  unfeeling ! '  There, 
there  b  the  difficulty.  Unkind,  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  make 
ytxir  child  patient  and  happy  !  A  little  girl,  we  will  suppose,  cuts 
deeply  her  hand.  Her  mother  is  so  kind,  that  she  >\  ill  not  let  a 
physician  be  called,  for  fear  he  should  hurt  her  daughter  in  probing 
and  dressing  die  wound.  Day  after  day  tlus  kind  mother  beholds 
the  increasing  and  extending  inflammation.  She  strives,  in  her 
ignorance,  to  assuage  tlie  agony  of  tlie  wound,  till  after  many  days 
of  excruciating  suiTcring,  the  physician  is  called,  to  save  the 
daughters  life,  by  amputating  the  limb.  Wiien  the  accident  first 
occurred,  a  few  moments  of  attention  and  trifling  pain  would  have 
pTCTented  all  these  dreadful  consequences. 

But  the  conduct  of  that  mother  is  far  more  cruel  who  will 
allow  the  mind's  inflammation  to  increase  and  extend  unchecked ; 
who,  rather  than  inflict  the  momentary  pain  which  is  necessary  to 
^bdue  the  stubborn  will,  and  allay  irritation,  will  allow  the  moral 
disorder  to  gain  such  strenuah  as  to  be  incurable.  The  conse- 
quences thus  resulting,  are  far  more  disastrous.  They  aflft^ct  man^s 
immortal  nature,  and  go  on  through  etuniity.  There  is  no  cruehy 
so  destructive  as  this. 


FAMILIARITY  WITH  PLTILS. 

(ConiiuunicatGcl  for  the  Annalii  of  EJucution.) 


For  some  lime  past,  I  have  been  fully  convinced,  that  no  small 
amount  of  the  difficulties  which  occur  between  teachers  and  pupils 
—tlie  superficial  manner  in  which  studies  are  so  frerjuently  passed 
over — and  tlie  little  proLjress  which  is  made  in  moral  improvement 
— are  the  results  of  the  teacher's  not  understanding  the  pupil's 
disposition,  abilities,  previous  habits,  and  general  character.     Too 
frequently,  teachers  know  nothini^  of  tiiese.  till  they  have  been  as- 
certained hy  the  arcifiintal  ol»servation  of  many   months.     Many 
attempt  to  ascertain  little  more  than  what  the  mere  recitation  may 
disclose.     To  ask  a  new  pupil  what  books  lie  hus  '  gone  through,' 
is  all  that  a  large  portion  of  instructors  con-^ider  to  be  their  duty. 
Very  few,  indeed,  have  ever  attempted   to  discover  what  have 
been  the  student^s  previous  habits ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  a 
still  smaller  number  so  conduct  themselves  towards  those  whom 
tbey  instruct,  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  friends.     Between  them- 
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selves  and  the  youth  whom  they  are  training,  lies  an  impassable 
gulf.    They  do  not  allow  a  pupil  to  approach,  as  the  sympathising 

Earent  allows  the  child,  to  draw  near,  and  unhosom  his  heart.  All 
is  dif&culties — all  his  wants — and  all  hb  sorrows — must  be  borne 
by  himself  alone.  Yet  such  a  state  of  things  as  will  admit  of  a 
kind  and  friendly  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  highly 
desirable.  And  this  is  not  only  desirable^  but  until  every  fair  trial 
to  bring  about  such  a  result  shall  have  failed,  I  shall  adhere  to  the 
belief,  that  it  is  practicable.  My  views  are  not  mere  closet  mu- 
sings, or  flights  of  fancy.  They  are  the  results  of  observation  and 
experience,  as  a  pupil  in  the  school,  and  academy,  and  college,  and 
as  a  teacher.  To  illustrate  them  more  fully,  let  me  present  them 
in  a  dialogue. 

After  the  fatigues  attendant  on  the  journey  of  a  sultry  day  of 
summer,  two  individuals  are  seen  to  alight  from  different  vehicles, 
at  the  door  of  a  hotel,  in  a  New  England  village  which  has  long 
been  celebrated,  for  its  beautiful  landscapes  and  magnificent  moun- 
tain scenery.  One  is  alone  ;  the  other  is  accompanied  by  several 
lads  of  a  healthy,  intelligent  appearance.  As  these  men  enter 
the  house,  each  recognizes  in  the  other,  a  fellow  student  of  his 
youthful  days.  After  the  first  salutations  have  passed,  and  some 
general  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting  the  residence  and  em- 
ployment of  each,  and  it  is  ascertained,  that  both  are  instructors  in 
different  literary  institutions,  the  following  conversation  takes  place. 
The  person  alone  we  will  call  S. ;  the  other  C. 

S.  Who  are  those  boys  that  seem  to  accompany  you  ? 

C.  They  are  some  of  our  pupils.  As  it  is  our  custom  to  make 
annual  journeys,  chiefly  on  foot,  to  different  parts  of  New  England, 
1  have  taken  a  certain  number  at  this  time  to  accompany  me. 

S.  tlhy,  sir!  how  is  (hisl  1  always  find  the  company  of  pu- 
pils who  are  under  my  care,  suflicienlly  irksome  diuintr  the  lime 
devoted  to  their  studies,  without  being  burdened  with  it  in  the 
period  of  vacation.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  the  less  I 
have  had  to  do  with  my  pujiils  beyond  the  walls  of  the  recitation 
room,  the  better  it  has  been,  both  lor  mo  and  them  ;  and  even 
during  recitation,  it  has  always  seemed  best,  that  they  should  be 
kept  at  a  rfsj)cctful  distmicc, 

C.  1  never  find  the  presence  of  my  pupils  in  any  degree  irk- 
some.    It  has  always  been  one  of  my  greatest  sources  of  pleasure. 

S.  You  astonish  me!  The  company  of  pupils  plvabins^  to 
their  instructor!  I  have  never  heard  of  sucli  a  thing.  Do  tell 
me  how  such  a  thine;  can  be. 

C  I  will  cheerfully  explain  how  it  is  with  us;  but  before  en- 
tering upon  that  which  relates  to  those  who  are  now  with  me,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  you  some  account  of  n)y  early  experience. 
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I  sliall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

t'.  Ii  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  anylliiag  respecting  my  college 
studies  ;  for  you  were  witli  me,  and  know  how  the  time  was  (hen 
spent.  After  leaving  college,  1  opened  a  private  school  in  a  dis- 
lani  village.  Previous  to  that  time,  I  had  become  fully  satisfied, 
(hat  the  course  pursued  by  teachers  generally,  in  impartLDg  instruc- 
tion and  in  managing  their  pupils,  was  far  from  what  the  plain  im- 
pulse of  nature  would  dictate.  I  therefore  resolved  to  act  on  prin- 
ciples differenl  from  those  on  which  my  instructors  had  acted  lo 
wards  me.  A  want  o(  parental  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teacbei 
towards  his  pupils  seemed  to  me  a  very  prominent  defect,  and  to 
demand  an  immediate  remedy.  I  lirst  endeavored,  by  my  daily 
conduct,  to  show  those  enirusied  to  my  care,  that  I  was,  in  truth, 
their  friend.  By  unremitted  efTorts,  I  soon  gained  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  every  pupil ;  and  by  that  means  I  was  enabled  to  call 
Ibrth  from  tJwtn  all  I  could  ivisii.  Their  characters  were  readily 
understood,  and  my  attention  was  directed  to  such  things  as  seemed 
lo  demand  my  aid.  I  did  nothing  merely  because  it  was  pleasing  lo 
me.  I  recommended  no  studies,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
my  favorites,  that  I  couid,  therefore,  make  them  more  tnteresliog 
aud  better  understood.  I  pursued  no  course  of  discipUne  to 
gratify  my  own  feelings.  The  good  of  my  pupils — their  present 
and  future  welfare — were  my  stimulants  lo  duty.  With  that  school 
I  was  connected,  till  the  way  was  opened  to  engage  in  one  of  a 
different  order  ;  and  if  any  success  ever  attended  my  labors,  it  waa 
nuiinly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  1  first  endeavored  to  asce-'Iain  the 
trants  of  my  pupils,  and  then  to  supply  them.  I  labored  in  union 
vilh  other  teachers,  in  several  otherschools,  previous  to  entering  the 
institution  lo  which  I  am  now  attached.  In  a!l,  i  endeavored  to 
act  on  the  same  principles  that  I  did  in  ihe  first ;  and  so  far  as  1 
could  perceive,  equal  success  attended  my  efforts. 

S.  1  am  surprised  at  an  experience  so  different  Irom  my  own-; 
for  1  have  found  boys  raliier  disposed  to  be  enemies  lo  their  mas- 
ters.    But  have  you  always  succeeded  so  well  ? 

C.  During  the  last  ten  years  1  iiave  been  engaged  in  tJie  satne 
institution ;  and  through  the  whole  of  that  period,  as  well  as  seversl 
years  preceding  ii,  1  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  ihe  oudines  of 
what  was,  at  Grst,  considered  a  rational  system  o,  educc^t.on.  Yet 
the  filling  up  of  those  outlines  has  been  frequently  cliSL-.ged.  In 
(kcl,  as  long  as  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  ns  to  demand 
variety  as  one  of  its  principal  aliments,  teachers  will  ever  6nd  it 
advantageous  to  resort  to  various  means  in  accomplishing  their  im- 
portant designs. 
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S*  I  do  not  comprehend  how  you  can  adapt  yourself  to  the 
taste  of  your  pupils,  even  if  you  were  disposed  to  condescend  in 
this  way.     Boys  are  unreasonable  and  whiuisical  beings. 

C  Those  who  labor  with  me  make  it  their  first  concern  to  as- 
certain upon  what  materials  they  are  about  to  work ;  and  then 
they  strive  to  mould  tiiose  materials  into  the  various  forms  which 
nature  may  have  previously  designed.  When  a  class  of  pupUs 
enter  our  institution,  after  ascertaining,  by  a  general  examinatioDy 
what  their  acquired  knowledge  may  be,  we  request  from  each  in- 
dividual a  iDritten  account  of  the  difierent  schools  he  has  attended 
—of  the  course  pursued  by  his  former  teachers— of  the  different 
studies  to  which  he  has  directed  his  attention — and  of  the  time 
devoted  to  each  one  of  those  studies.  We  do  not  always,  at 
first,  obtain  so  full  an  account  as  is  desirable :  but  when  they  have 
once  understood  the  object  we  have  in  view,  we  seldom  meet  with 
anything  to  thwart,  or  in  any  way  disturb,  our  general  plans. 
When  it  is  practicable, — and  for  the  last  few  years,  we  have  found 
it  to  be  so, — we  obtain  from  former  teachers,  a  written  statement 
of  the  abilities,  character,  and  general  habits  of  each  individual. 
This  prevents  many  difficulties  that  might  otherwise  occur  in 
the  beginning  of  a  course  of  study. 

iS.  Well ;  you  undertake  a  great  deal  of  labor.  And  what 
next? 

C.  Having  made  ourselves  as  well  acquainted  with  each  student 
as  circumstances  permit,  we  then  make  such  classification  of  those 
whom  we  are  to  instruct,  as  may  seem  necessary.  The  number 
of  divisions  depends  chiefly  on  the  variety  of  character  and  ao* 
quirements  of  each  individual.  The  divisions  generally  consist  of 
about  ten  each  ;  and  if  the  number  varies,  it  is  more  frequently 
below  than  above  ten.  At  first,  a  permanent  arrangement  cannot 
be  made.  This  is  usually  accomplished,  however,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

S,  But  how  can  you  go  on  without  classing  your  school  at  once? 

C  During  the  time  previous  to  the  permanent  classification,  our 
object  is  not  to  make  advances  in  any  particular  study,  but  to  as- 
certain what  each  one  has  dofie,  and  what  he  may  (fo.  In  this 
period,  every  effort  on  our  part  is  made,  that  circumstances  may 
have  the  most  favorable  bearing  on  our  youtliful  charge  ;  and  every 
thing  presented  to  their  attention  is  made  to  appear  in  its  most 
attractive  forms.  I\othiiig  which  would  bo  likely  to  discourage 
the  most  timid  is  allowed  to  hold  any  place  with  us,  till  a  fair  trial 
is  made  of  every  character.  In  this  way,  hy  leading  each  one  to 
act  himself,  we  are  enabled,  without  any  seeming  effort  on  our 
part,  to  draw  forth  from  every  student,  what  could  never  be  ob- 
tained by  any  system  of  threatening  or  driving. 
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JS.  Well ;  yon  may  take  this  trouble ;  I  cannot.  But  what  use 
do  jou  make  of  this  knowledge,  after  all  ? 

C.  Wiien  classiGcation,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  become  fixed, 
ibe  studies  of  the  pupils  next  demand  attention.  In  assigning 
ttudies,  we  are  guided  by  the  general  development  of  the  Acuities 
of  each  individual.  In  some  students,  the  moral  powers  have  been 
neglected — in  others,  the  intellectual.  Some  have  betn  chiefly 
vnder  the  influence  of  the  imaginations-others  have  neglected  this 
faculty.  In  fact,  a  partial  development  is  found,  more  or  less,  in 
^ery  student.  What  the  real  development  may  be,  is  not  always 
■Qnnediately  ascertained  ;  but  under  our  system  of  management,  it 
does  not  require  a  great  length  of  time  to  ascertain  the  powers  of 
^▼ery  youth,  and  their  cultivation  or  neglect.  But  although  we 
ntempt  to  give  the  faculties  a  general  development,  we  do  not 
<^erlook  the  fact,  that  the  Creator  has  made  distinctions  in  the 
■tiQian  family,  which  man,  even  if  he  would,  cannot  alter.  In  a 
vord,  we  take  nature  for  our  guide.  After  it  has  been  fairly  de- 
f^mined  what  will  be  the  most  profitable  course  of  study  for  each 
^dividual,  those  studies  are  pursued  which  will  be  of  utility  in  after 
life,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  improve 
&e  whole  man,  physically^  intelleciually,  ana  morally. 

S.  And  pray,  how  do  you  conduct  the  studies  of  the  school  ? 

C  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  in  one  short  interview ; 
W  it  is  our  daily  and  constant  aim  to  show  those  under  our 
<^re,  that  their  present  pursuits  should  be  such  as  will  prove  bene- 
"cial  in  every  step  of  the  subsequent  course.  One  study  is  made 
^  have,  at  least,  a  reflected  influence  on  all  the  others ;  and  the 
^nection,  if  any  exist  between  them,  is  carefully  shown.  No- 
ting is  passed  by  till  it  is  tcell  understood  ;  and  by  this  means, 
^^e  student  derives  a  deep-felt  pleasure  from  every  pursuit.  Great 
Mention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  nature,  in  its  widely  extended 
^Ids.  Beginning  with  themselves,  our  pupils  are  led  through  the 
^hole  extent  of  the  material  universe  as  far  as  it  is  known ;  and 
Uence  to  the  great  Author  of  all  things. 

iSL  Do  you  find  none  of  your  pupils  opposed  to  your  plans  ? 

C  We  have  sometimes,  though  it  has  ver}'  seldom  occurred, 
Ibund  students  who,  from  inveterate  habits  of  idleness  and  vice,  or 
from  strong  prejudices  and  self-conceit,  did  not  readily  fall  in  with 
our  views.  After  giving  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  reform,  by  a 
course  of  kind,  yet  firm  treatment,  and  then  finding  them  un- 
changed, we  have  dismissed  them  without  delay.  No  motives 
whatever  have  induced  us  to  retain  any  one,  who  has  been  found 
to  be  too  inflexible  for  our  management.  We  are  influenced  nei- 
ther by  wealth  nor  party.  In  this  respect,  our  only  guides  are  the 
good  of  those  under  our  care,  and  the  honor  of  our  Creator. 
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&  Still  I  do  not  see  bow  it  is,  that  the  companjr  of  your  pupib 
b  always  agreeable. 

C  Is  it  not  agreeable  to  parents  and  cfaildren  to  be  in  company 
with  each  other  ?  We  act  towards  our  pupils  as  parents,  and  they 
towards  us  as  children.  In  our  intercourse  with  them,  we  have 
due  regard  for  their  health,  and  make  it  a  part  of  our  system  to 
derote  a  portion  of  every  day  to  bodily  exercise.  We  thus  produce 
two  great  elements  of  happiness, — health  and  activity.  We  know 
nothing  of  idle  hours ;  for  all  hours  are  usefully  employed.  We 
consider  relaxation  as  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  mind, 
as  intense  study ;  and  yet,  our  hours  of  relaxation  are  so  employed 
as  to  leave  no  time  for  inactivity.  Once  a  year,  some  of  our  num- 
ber, with  a  company  of  pupils,  visit  this  region.  To-morrow,  we 
intend  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  you 
accompany  us ;  and  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
teachers  and  pupils  may  be  happy  together.  In  short,  you  may 
how  we  strive  to  accomplish  our  great  object, 

'  Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way.' 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  LOWELL. 
(Eztrteted  ftom  tb«  Bottoo  JI*reaiitUe  Joornaf.) 

[The  foUowiofi:  sketch  of  the  condition  of  Public  Schools  in  the  larg;e  manv- 
faCturing  town  of  Ixiwell,  (Mass.)  claims  a  place  in  the  Annals  of  Education.  It 
is  written  by  an  intelli^nt  citizen  of  that  place,  now  the  Editor  of  the  fiottoa 
Mercantile  Journal.] 

We  have  lately  received  several  communications  from  corres- 
pondents, intimating  the  excellence  of  the  Lowell  Public  Schools, 
and  requesting  us  to  fumisli  the  public  with  some  information  in 
relation  to  the  system  established  in  that  town.  Having  resided 
in  Lowell,  we  can  conscientiously  bear  testimony  to  their  general 
excellence.  We  believe,  that  in  that  place,  scholars  in  the  Gram- 
mar schools  receive  more  thorough  instruction  in  a  given  time,  and 
at  less  expense  to  the  community,  than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
United  States.  From  tlie  means  w liich  we  have  of  judging,  that 
is,  by  observing  the  progress  of  children  in  study  and  in  writing, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  established  in  Lowell,  has  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  any  system  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Of  its  merits,  or  demerits,  however,  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
judge,  when  we  present  them  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  regulations 
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^  tlie  schools.     Although  tbej  were  strongly  opposed  when  first 

oititNluced,  they  now  meet  with  the  almost  universal  approbation 

^  tlie  citizens  ;  and  it  is  a  proud  boast  for  this  flourishing  manu- 

^turing  town,  tliat  by  means  of  her  Primary,  Grammar,  and 

ffigb  schoob,  tlie  son  of  tiie  poorest  operative  may  receive  at  the 

public  expense,  an  education  sufficient  to  fit  him  for  any  ordinary 

c^ccupation  of  life,  or  to  qualify  him  to  enter  any  of  our  higher 

seminaries  of  learning. 

In  this  sketch,  we  shall  confine  ourself  principally  to  the  Gram- 
i&ar  schools,  of  which  there  are  tiiree,  each  of  which  accommo- 
dates, at  the  present  time,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  scholars 
^  both  sexes,  females  being  generally  the  most  numerous.  The 
'cading  room  is  separated  from,  although  adjoining,  the  large,  or 
'^teilation  school  room ;  and  a  large  apartment  in  the  attic  is  con- 
veniently fitted  up  for  a  writing  room. 

Scholars  are  received  into  the  Grammar  school  when  seven 

years  of  age.     They  are  divided  into  classes,  from  six  to  fourteen, 

^nd  recite  in  classes,  being  interrogated  with  great  minuteness  by 

^lieir  instructors,  who  use  efforts  to  promote  a  wholesome  emula- 

^on,  and  consider  it  their  duty  to  make  a  child  understand  what 

"e  learns.     Tlie  recitation  continues  ten  minutes,  when  the  classes 

^tum  to  their  seats,  always  marching  in  single  file,  with  tlieir  arms 

'olded  ;  and  the  members  of  another  class  quit  their  seats  to  take 

^*e  place  assigned  them  for  their  recitation,  in  tlie  same  order.     A 

^'ock  strikes  every  ten  minutes,  and  regulates,  these  movements, 

^itliout  requiring  any  attention  to  time  on  the  part  of  the  super- 

^'^tendent,  or  his  assistants. 

The  classes  whose  turn  it  may  be  to  recite  in  grammar,  or  to 
'^d,  take  up  this  line  of  march  for  their  respective  rooms  at  the 
'^Dd  of  the  ten-minute  notice  of  the  clock,  and  thus  all  the  move- 
'^ents  have  the  appearance  of  order,  and  somewhat  resemble  a 
^^niature  parade. 

The  scholars  must  be  in  school  within  ten  mmutes  after  the  time 
^Ppointed  for  its  announcement,  or  they  will  gain  no  admittance,  the 
^^rs  being  then  locked,  and  the  instructors  and  scholars  too 
Jjj^^ily  engaged  in  their  respective  duties  to  wish  to  be  disturbed. 
'''^o  scholars  are  allowed  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  in  the  afternoon 
^'^^  forenoon  ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  six  hours,  everything 
^^^rs  the  aspect  of  mental  application,  close  study,  and  an  appa- 
'^t  grasping  after  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  is  char- 
*^^erized  by  order,  regularity,  strict  discipline,  and  untiring  indns- 
^",  on  the  part  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholar. 

AVriting  is  only  attended  to,  two  afternoons  in  the  week.  Only 
^'^e  \hTiting  master  is  engaged  for  all  the  schook,  who  receives  a 
S^ary  of  ^400  a  year.     Whether  it  is  o\dng  to  the  habit  of  in- 
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dustryi  and  attention  to  tiieir  duties,  which  the  scholars  acquire, 
or  to  the  excellence  of  ilie  mode  of  instruction  in  writing,  we  know 
DOt ;  but  the  scholars  learn  to  write  with  more  racility,  than  we 
have  ever  observed  elsewhere.  We  learn,  however,  tliat  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  engage  another  writing  master,  when  four  after- 
noons in  a  week  will  be  employed  in  writing,  instead  of  two,  as  at 
present. 

Tlie  Grammar  schools  are  each  conducted  by  a  swperiniendent, 
and  one  male  and  two  female  assistants,  wlio  are  responsible  to  the 
general  School  Committee  for  the  fiuihful  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  whose  continuance  in  ofhce  dejiends  only  on  their 
merits  as  instructors ;  and  they  are  required  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, to  give  the  children  as  full  employment  as  possible,  and 
always  to  exercise  an  energetic,  prudent,  and  firm  discipline,  90  as 
to  secure  the  prompt  obedience  and  good  deportment  of  the 
scholars.  They  are  also  required  to  exercise  a  general  eare  and 
inspection  over  them,  aa  well  out  of  school  as  within,  and  to  at- 
tend to  iktir  moral,  ns  well  as  their  inieUectual  improvement. 

Corporal  punishment  is  someiimea,  ihoiii;h  rai'ciy.  used  in  the 
Grammar  schools,  but  never  in  the  High  school ;  and  suspeusioD 
and  expulsion  are  occasionally  resorted  to, 

The  schools  are  each  visited  by  a  Sub-Committee,  as  often  as 
once  a  month,  and  generally  much  oftener,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  carefully  to  the  exercises  of  each  class,  and  inquirinjr  into 
the  deportment  and  progress  of  the  scholars.  The  School  Coin- 
millee  meet  every  raontli,  to  consult  on  measures  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  t!ie  schools ;  and  examinations  are  held  in  each 
school,  once  during  each  leiTn,  by  the  whole  Committee.  These 
examinations  are  public.  They  are  always  attended  by  many 
of  the  pai-ents  of  the  scholarSj  and  the  result  is  generally  of  b 
nature  highly  satisfactory. 

We  doubt  not  that  ilie  Lowell  system  is  still  imperfect ;  yet  it 
appears  to  us  well  calculated  to  conduce  to  the  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  scholar,  and  to  give  him  habits  of  industry  and 
regularity,  which  will  be  of  immense  service  to  him  in  after  life. 
The  number  of  schoiare  who  attend  the  Grammar  schools  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  is  about  1500, 

The  Primary  schools  are  for  the  instruction  of  scholars  under  - 
seven  years  of  age,  and  until  they  are  qualified  for  the  Graniina*~i 
schools.  There  is  one  female  instructress  appointed  to  each  — 
The  number  of  schoiare  daily,  averages  about  45.  The  rhcltfi"* 
number  who  attend  during  the  year,  is  about  650. 

The  High  ichool  is  intended  for  the  completion  of  a  oooC^ 
Ejiglish  education,  and  also  for  insduction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek^^ 
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Bsics,  preparatory  for  college.  The  average  number  of  scholars 
who  attend  daily,  is  about  60. 

The  agf.Tegate  number  of  scholars  who  attend  the  didereot 
scboob  in  Lowell,  is  about  3000, 
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Rutland  Ciiunti/   Grammar  School, 

,  The  Grammar  School  of  Rutland  County,  at  Casileion,  Ver- 

~bioot,  has  been  newly  organized,  within  a  year  and  a  half  past,  and 
is  now  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Clark,  with  the  title  of 
the  Caslleton  Seminary.  It  occupies  a  buildinfr  represented  in  the 
engraving,  which  we  show  as  a  gratifying  evidence  of  what  may 
be  done  by  enterprize,  in  a  village  in  the  inieriorof  New  England. 
From  the  circular  before  us,  we  find  it  is  160  feet  long,  and  42 
nide,  containing  100  rooms;  among  which  are  two  large  school 
noin^,  three  recitation  rooms,  a  librarj-  containing  500  volumes, 
i  cabinet  of  minerals,  chemical  and  philosophical  lecture  rooms, 
furnished  with  apparatus,  and  a  place  for  exercise  extending  the 
nhole  length  of  the  building.  In  addition  to  this,  it  will  accommo- 
date the  family  of  the  principal,  the  teacher,  and  75  pupils  as 

Under  the  new  organization,  a  good  system  of  instruction  and 
discipline  have  been  adopte<l.  whose  results  are  seen  in  the  flour- 
isbing  stale  of  the  school.  The  attendance  the  first  quarter  was 
only  sixty.     The  number  increased  subsequently  to  one  hundred 
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and  sixtj,  and  averaged  one  hundred  and  twelve  through  the  year. 
About  one  quarter  of  the  whole  number  boarded  in  the  buildingi 
and  one  quarter  were  from  the  village.  The  number  of  teachen 
has  been  five  or  six. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  recitations Jectures  are  given  on  sub- 
jects which  require  it.  Associations  are  also  formed,  in  which  lec- 
tures are  given  by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  on  miscellaneous 
subjects.  A  fund  is  provided  to  pay  the  tuition  of  those  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  the  ministry. 

The  principles  adopted  in  the  management  of  the  institution^ 
as  developed  in  an  address  of  the  Principal  to  the  Trustees,  are 
sound  and  simple,  although  sometimes  expressed  in  too  homely  &. 
style.  Forcible  measures  are  reserved  for  enfeebled  or  degraded 
minds ;  and  persuasion  is  chiefly  relied  on.  On  this  point,  th^ 
Principal  remarks ; — 

'  PcraunsioD  is  of  two  kinds.  That  which  appeals  to  interoiit  and  paa— 
sion,  and  that  which  appeals  to  moral  spnse.  The  former  is  next  to  force« 
and  shoiihl  be  a  last  resort.  It  is  precisely  calculated  to  nurture  thaS 
worst  of  all  passions,  that  never  sated  thirst  for  distinction,  which,  mor9 
than  any  other,  threatens  the  best  interests  of  our  country.  This,  it  is 
the  business  of  education  to  repress,  and  not  to  cherish,  and  fan  to  a  flame. 

A  second  kind  of  iniluence,  is  that  of  moral  suasion.  By  this,  the  pupil 
is  led  to  obey,  liecaiise  it  is  right ;  ond  to  fear  to  disobey,  because  it  Li 
wrong.  Its  rules  arc  few  and  simple,  its  rewards  and  penalties  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  obedience  or  trnnsgression. 

*This  is  the  firinciple  I  would  adopt,  as  far  as  the  age,  disposition  and 
habits  of  the  pupils  will  admit.  When  con!<cience  is  enlightened,  and  baa 
not  lost  its  ciiicacy, — do  right,  is  my  only  rule; — the  pupiPs  own  con- 
science my  tribunal ;  and, — Is  it  right^  my  only  argument. 

*  This  renders  it  necessary,  at  iirst,  to  instruct  pupils  as  to  things  right 
and  wrong.  As  a  general  principle,  those  things  are  improper,  which,  in 
any  measure,  retard  a  scholar's  own  progress,  or  diminish  the  progreai 
and  happiness  of  others.  This  gives  nn  almost  invariable  criterion  by 
which  todet(>nnine  whether  a  tiling  is  proper  or  improfier.  When  ihers 
can  be  a  doubt,  let  the  scholar  nsk  himself,  Will  this  aid  me  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  or  will  it  diminish,  in  any  degree,  the  happiness  of 
others  ? ' 

The  subject  of  punctuality,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  the  in- 
dulgences or  the  occupations  by  wiiich  parents  prevent  the  regular 
attendance  of  their  children,  are  treated  as  their  importance  de- 
serves. This  institution  has  broken  through  what  some  have 
tenned  the  '  Mahometan  law,'  of  separating  the  sexes  entirely  at 
school.  This  course  and  its  results  are  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
principal : 

'Every  year's  experience  confirms  me  in  an  opinion,  which,  at  first,  I 
received  with  some  hesitation,  viz.,  that  while  a  school  embracing  both 
sexes,  has  many  tilings  to  render  its  proper  management  difficult,  yet  it 


^^Hlteiiled  adTatiUfes  in«re  than  sufficieni  (o  roDntprlioUiKe  every  eriL 

^^nebool  should  he,  aa  nesriy  a?  piosiblc,  h  worlil  In  mlniaiLire,  wlipreibe 

tiager  of  a  failhfiil  leather  cno^lBntly  points  out  ami   rebukM  its  evihs 

while  he  encourages  and  prom|ilB  lo  ihoite  acts  of  kindness  anti  bene*i»- 

leDre,  wliicti  give  lo  ei>cii-ty  iih  cl>eerrulnps!<  and  liTaeii;. 

'The  occasional  association  of  I  be  diflereut  di'|>nrl(iienls  in  lurb  t- 
school,  under  the  ej'e  of  a  tearlier,  canoui  but  exTt  a  liappy  iiiAuenee  in 
■ofienlnj;  and  refining  ihe  leelins«,  and  forintog  those  haliits  of  deport- 
menl  so  neeessnry  lo  surcpisin  ihe  worliJ, 

'Thoiiffh  in  one  aecse  the  two  departments  sbotild  be  as  disiinrt,  a*  if 
ki  separate  buildingd^  yet  in  anoiber  senae,  they  <>liotild  be  as  one  Gunilr, 
■nd  a«  such,  meet  at  iheir  meals,  at  fninily  prnyera,  in  the  eveDiti|>  walk, 
the  occasiuoal  ride  or  holy  day  ^jHirl ;  in  nllofwhirh.tlte  teachers  shonid 
p«rlicipate,  that  lessons  ufwisiloiii  and  [iropnety  may  be  asaociuted  with 
the  recullecitou  of  iheir  bappiesl  monienti ' 

We  are  ^liSed  to  see  in  this  circular,  not  merely  an  cjpTMfton 
d  inierest  in  the  pupils,  but  eviilettce  of  it,  in  llie  caie  which  is 
taken  to  regulate  ihe  little  points  in  their  life  for  the  benelil  of 
health  aa  well  as  of  morals  and  mind.  The  neeessity  of  lliisaffec- 
lionaie  and  regulated  vigilance  is  increased  more  than  in  proportion 
Vt  the  number  of  a  family  ;  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  good  or  evil 
e  of  our  public  schools  depends. 
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pVc  are  permitted  to  Insert  Ibe  rallawiDt;  ex 
Mr.  Fowie,  lo  Ihe  friend*  o<  liis  pupila  it  ■ 
Muile  Tormed  a  part.  Vocal  Mii:>ii;  has  been 
Ibia  school,  nearly  two  year*.  Two  leinoa  or 
pupils  every  week,  by  Mr.  Mii'ion,  1011  It 
lion  proiJuceil  aatiifaclory  Biiil  even  slriklni!  rt 
■       -r.  Fowlc.D    - 


■  Decosslly  of  niutic  a: 


y  piuing  away] 

It  has  always  been  ray  opinion  that  the  capacity  for  Music  bad 
been  as  liberally  imparted  to  every  rational  being  as  a  capacity  for 
anything  else  ; — a  different  amount  of  talent  to  every  one,  but  to 
every  one,  something.  I  never  believed  that  lilgh  attainments  in 
this  science  or  in  any  other,  were  to  be  expected  from  all  ;  nor 
did  I  believe  ibat  sucii  attainments  were  necessary  to  happ  ness. 
Excellence  in  science  is  the  lot  of  feu- ;  and  the  excellent  in  Muslo 
are  not  less  numerous  than  those  in  Painting,  Architecture,  Mathe- 
matics, or  Poetry.  Why  then  has  there  been  so  prevalent  a  notion, 
that  no  one  must  try  to  sing  hut  the  gifted  few  ?     Certainly  this 
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notion  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  faci,  that  none  but  the  gifted 
i  with  music.  If  there  Is  anything  intellectual  in  the 
e  of  music,  why  is  it,  tliat  while  the  popular  theory  of  mind 
lins  that  every  mind  possesses  every  power,  in  an  eijual  de- 
gree, and  that  to  become  a  painter  or  anything  else,  application 
and  practice  only  are  necessary — why  is  it,  I  say,  that  the  opinion 
is  so  general,  that  the  greater  number  never  can  learn  to  sine-? 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  labored  ans\t'er  to  this  question,  but  I  mar 
be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  constituents  of  musical 
talent  have  been  mistaken. 

What  is  requisiie  to  fonn  a  good  musician  ?  Is  it  voice  ?  This 
is  one  condition,  but  only  one  of  several.  Tiie  organ  of  taste  is 
the  only  external  sense  that  seeiiis  to  perform  any  office,  not  ex- 
clusively conSned  to  its  peculiar  function.  The  eye  sees,  the  ear 
hears,  the  nose  smells,  hut  ibey  do  nothing  else.  The  tongiie 
tastes,  and  it  also  performs  an  important  office  in  the  formation  of 
those  sounds  which,  so  far  as  they  are  natural,  are  common  to  all 
animals,  and  so  far  as  they  are  artificial,  are  a  distuiguishing  char- 
acteristic of  man. 

But  all  men  have  tongues  ;  all  men  have  the  other  apparatus 
for  producing  sounds,  if  they  are  not  deformed  ;  all  men  speak  ; 
all  men  would  ting,  if  it  depended  only  on  llie  voice.  Voice  is 
only  one  requisite.  Lest  my  remark  should  seem  to  need  support, 
let  me  ask,  why  is  it  that  every  bird  of  a  species  is  a  singer.  A 
nightingale  that  could  not  sing,  would  be  a  wonder.  We  never 
see  these  litde  animals  kept  at  home,  and  forbidden  to  sing,  be- 
cause they  have  no  voice,  no  musical  ability.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  vocal  organs  of  canary  birds  as  of  men ; 
but  they  all  sing.  They  do  not  believe  tlie  common  notion. 
They  no  doubt  have  their  Webers,  and  Mozarts,  but  they  all  sing. 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  man  ?  If  it  be  said  that  sin^ng 
is  their  natural  language,  and  speech  is  ours,  I  deny  the  position. 
They  have  a  language  distinct  from  singing ;  and  use  singing  as 
man  does, — for  amusement,  solace,  excitement,  &lc.  All  who 
have  a  voice  then  may  sing,  if  they  may  not  excel. 

Bui  what  else  is  necessary  ?  Hearing,  some  one  will  say. 
Hearing  will  enable  a  person  to  learn  by  imitation.  But  many- 
have  sung,  after  losing  this  sense ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
deaf  can  understand  the  effects  of  certain  combinations  of  tones  ; — 
that  they  can,  in  fact,  compose  music,  which  is  delightful  to  others, 
but  which  they  never  hear  themselves.  Hearing  alone,  will  not, 
however,  make  a  musician.     If  it  would,  the  hare,  or  some  other 

Suick-eared  animal  would  excel  our  race.     Hearing  is  less  essential 
lan  voice  to  a  singer.     It  is  useful,  however ;  and  all  men  hear 
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ll ««5  Dol  ^al  kid^  ik«  aaj  lii^  liaj  wsww  na  lit^ 
insbed  to  ibixpoiintt.  A  aev  sciraM  has  dind  MlMdmmt 
thai  ibe  lavraaati  of  the  nml  ogaa,  lad  of  tin  av,  are  com* 
tmOed  by  a  iSsiact  facol^  of  the  loiad.  Tbe  M  pfajbaopliy 
BCTCT  du«d  phH^y  to  asBcn  ibis ;  and  ibe  reason  wbj  ivra  p«f> 
MBS  irilh  e^DUj  ^iiodcais  and  wMCTa,ccuM  bm  aiaf  tgwally  'atfl, 
was  Derer  explained,  h  is  now  ao  ian|;er  a  mysMrr  lo  iboM 
»-bo  have  examiDed  ibe  &cts  nhicb  supfwn  Uw  oew  tbeonr. 

Tbey  believe  ihai  t'Kry  auad  possesses  every  fiKulty,  LKvliaps 
ID  a  diferem  degree,  but  soil  that  the  Creaiur  }ais  said  lo  ao 
faculty,  '  thus  &r  and  do  farther.'  Exercise  uf  i  EiCHlly.  like  ex- 
tnke  of  a  muscle,  gives  it  ibtce,  and  skill,  and  facility  of  action. 
Action  is  tbe  condition  of  ^«il);  inaction,  the  cenaui  irout- 
■nencemeat  of  decline. 

1  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  details  of  llie  new  scieuce  of  mind. 
I  only  » ish  to  present  these  thoughts  to  you  ss  r^asoitahlf  bciugs. 
I  care  not  wlietJier  you  believe  with  me  itial  the  pn.'dotuiiiaiKC  of 
certain  faculties  in  certain  minds,  may  be  ascerlaiiit^  liy  tlic  f?iier- 
nal  fivni  of  tlie  head,  Ishall  noi  ask  you  lo  believe,  us  1  do,  thai 
a  great  musical  faculty  gives  a  uidth  to  ilie  fon'hcad,  and  a  luuiid- 
ness  lo  ilie  outer  angles  of  it.  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  test  tliese 
progtiiisiics  by  examining  the  foreheads  of  the  best  perfumicrs  tliis 
evening.  All  I  ask  is,  lliat  you  will  allow,  that  if  voice  and  ear 
will  not  make  a  musician,  tlie  mind,  as  a  whole,  or  some  single 
faculty  of  the  mind,  must  direct  and  control  tlio  external  organs- 
Gram,  as  you  must,  that  yoitr  children  can  iltslin^oiish  a  sound  of 
pleasure  from  one  of  pain,  that  tliey  can  distinguish  i)0,Ut<0  or 
more  words  from  each  other,  that  they  can  speak,  and  rvad,  and 
give  every  other  indication  of  the  possession  of  the  external  or- 
gans of  singing,  and  I  shall  hope  to  convince  you,  dial  If  you  allow 
each  lo  have  a  mind,  she  may  make  a,  lolcrahlc  singer.  Perse- 
verance,  attention,  and  practice,  may  be  necessary,  but  no  uior* 
necessary  than  to  learn  anyth'ing  else. 

This  was  my  theory  before  1  iniroHuced  nin^ic  iiuo  this  scliool. 
It  is  my  belief  noiv.  I  do  not  see  one  child  of  all  wlio  havft  at- 
tended the  lessons  of  our  teacher,  that  lius  not  learned  auinclhing. 
]  know  of  no  one  that  might  not  have  made  mure  progresit,  if  tho 
bad  used  all  her  advantages.  Soine  have  been  very  aiieniive,  and 
bave  excelled  ;  some  have  been  indifferent,  and  liavo  made  a  cor- 
res|>oiidlng  progress;  some  have  been  inuitcnlive,  and  have  ad* 
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vanced  no  farther  than  an  inattentive  person   could   expect  18^^ 
advance.     1  see  no  difference  in  this  respect,  between  students  of 
music,  and   students  of  grammar  or  geography  ;  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  any. 

But  some  parents,  supposing  that  their  children  have  made  no 
progress,  have  concluded  tlrai  they  could  not  learn,  it  is  thia 
conclusion  which  I  would  prevent  by  these  remarks.  In  one  case, 
i  recollect  a  parent  wished  his  child  to  be  excused  from  attending 
any  longer  to  music,  because  she  said  she  knew  nothing  ;  the  pa- 
rent did  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge.  Mr.  Mason,  at  my  request, 
examined  her.  She  sang  three  songs  to  him,  and  ran  up  and  down 
the  musical  scale  with  ease.  This  is  but  one  of  many  cases.  But 
who  or  you  does  not  know  that  wlthiu  two  years,  thousands  in  this 
city  have  discovered  thai  they  could  sing,  who  supposed  it  impossible. 

'But,  grant,'  it  may  be  said, — 'grant  that  a// can  sing.  What  good 
will  it  do  for  all  to  learn  ?  '  Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment.  No  one, 
I  think,  will  pretend  that  there  is  anything  inlrinsically  bad  in 
music.  It  is  common  enough  to  hear  of  the  evil  tendency  of  a 
passion  for  music,  and  of  the  danger  of  being  a  good  singer.  But 
whence  does  this  danger  arise  ?  Good  singers  are  scarce,  ibey 
please,  they  are  sought  afler,  they  are  caressed,  they  are  ruined. 
Were  singers  more  common,  the  danger  would  be  diminished. 
Were  music  as  common  as  reading,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  made 
so,  there  would  be  no  more  danger  in  being  a  good  singer,  than  in 
being  a  good  reader. 

The  misanthropic  and  gloomy  may  pretend  that  the  world  de- 
teriorates, and  that  new  vices,  new  crimes,  and  new  diseases,  are 
annually  produced,  whilst  tiie  number  of  the  virtues  remains  the 
same.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  the  amelio* 
ration  of  uur  condiiion.  Knonledge  has  always  been  power ;  it  io 
beginning  to  be  peaces  which  is  the  chief  element  of  happiness. 
The  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  abolished  many  abuses  which 
have  hitherto  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  mankind,  and 
given  a  bias  to  education,  religion,  conduct.  War,  for  instance, 
is  not  the  all-absorbing  pureuii  to  which  everything  else  must 
be  made  subservient.  But  think  you  that  alt  the  excitement 
which  war  produces  can  be  removed,  and  no  substitute  supplied? 
It  is  unnatural  to  expect  it.  Increasing  knowledge  will  not  only 
prevent  war,  but  It  will  furnish  much  employment,  and  much  ex- 
citement to  supply  its  place, but  it  will  not  do  all  that  is  necessary? 
We  acknowledge  the  effect  of  lectures,  lyceums,  multiplied  schools, 
and  higher  seminaries;  but  there  is  still  a  chasm,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  music,  and  music  alone,  can  Gil,  and  should  fill ;  con 
Gil,  because  all  are  pleased  with  music,  and  all  can  acquire  a  com- 
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petent  knowledge  of  it,  and  should  fill,  because  the  influence  of 
music  is  unquestionably  as  innocent  as  it  is  exliilaralrng.  ll  is  ibe 
natural  language  of  joy;  even  its  plaintive  sirains  are  never  a 
source  of  pain ;  and  in  every  form,  it  i^  adapted  to  soften  and  ele- 
vate ibe  liuman  cliaracler. 


Fottrlh  Annual  Rrport  of  (he  Pronedinga  Iff  the  Waitm  Lilfra^y  hitUuie, 
and  College  of  Proftisional  Teachert,  held  in  Cineinnatt,  Oct.  1834. 

In  1829,  an  association  of  teachers  was  formed  in  Cincinnati, 
under  the  name  of  tlie  'Academic  Institute,'  by  whose  efforts  the 
first  General  Convention  of  teachers  in  the  West  was  assembled, 
in  June,  1831,  At  a  second  General  Convention  in  Oct.,  1839, 
the  'Collejie  of  Teachers'  was  or^'anized,  whose  board  of  Direc- 
tors consists  of  five  persons  from  each  state  represented  in  the 
convention,  thus  combinin;;  local  interest  and  observation  with 
united  action.  A  series  of  addresses  was  delivered  which  are 
spoken  of  as  highly  interesting.  The  third  mcciing,  in  October, 
1833,  was  more  interesting,  and  more  fully  attended;  and  the  last, 
whose  proceeding  have  been  published  in  a  volume  of  3*24  pages, 
still  more  so.  It  is  truly  gnitilying  to  see  the  progress  of  efforts 
of  this  kind,  in  a  part  of  our  country  so  much  in  need  of  united, 
and  powerful,  and  persevering  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  education.  It  is  stated  that  the  results  have  already  been 
h»ppy,  and  from  a  review  of  llie  minutes  in  the  Report  before  us, 
(the  only  part  of  the  proceedings  which  has  yel  reached  us,)  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  operations  of  the  Institute  will  be  effi- 
cient, and  its  influence  extensive  and  perinaneni. 

We  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  its  proceedings  in  our  number  for 
December  last.  The  session  commenced  on  Monday,  Oct.  6th, 
and  continued  until  the  following  Saturday ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  minutes,  the  time  was  fully  occupied  by  lectures,  the  re- 
ports of  Committees,  discussions,  and  the  choice  and  assignment 
of  subjects  for  reports  to  be  presenled  at  the  nest  meeting.  The 
last  plan  was  one  which  we  think  of  great  value,  when  individuals 
can  be  found  whose  circumstances  and  taste  will  justify  their  ac- 
ceptance of  this  office. 

The  first  report  presented  was  that  of  the  Local  Executive  Com- 
mhlee.     One  measure  adopted  has  been,  to    procure   a  charier 
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for  an  mslitution  with  collegiate  privileges,  lo  be  called  i 
'  Teachers'  Institute,'  (appareiiily  designed  for  the  education  of 
leachere.)  which  '  Js  intended  to  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  eflected  with  a  prospect  of  permanency.'  The  com- 
itiiltce  present  anew  the  iinporiance  of  a  general  associalioo  of  all 
inlerestcd  in  promoting  education  in  the  West ;  and  we  agree  with 
them  entirely,  that  the  formation  of  the  'American  School  So- 
ciety '  is  no  ground  of  oLjeclion  to  this  plan.  The  only  object  of 
that  society  is  lo  call  forth  the  interest  and  acliviiy  of  those  who 
are  immediately  connected  uith  our  schools ;  and  could  local 
bodies  be  organized  in  every  section  and  stale  of  our  country,  half 
tlitir  work  would  be  dune. 

In  regard  to  the  slate  of  education  at  the  West,  the  committee 
remark,  thai  notwithstanding  frequent  demands,  the  accounis  are 
exceedingly  scanty  ;  but  are  siil!  such  as  to  call  loudly  lor  eSbrts, 
alihoogb  they  present  some  encouraging  circumstances. 

'  From  the  fitw  reports  mails  to  your  comtnitten  ir|ion  tli6  suliject,  mojt 
be  gleaned  ilm  following  IlicLs : — ThnI  I  here  exists  n  gienl  hmiI  latiieulHbiii 
mmlliy  mniHig  thi;  niusH  of  the  community,  wiih  re^|iei:i  Ki  eiliicBlion; 
llint  where  there  la  aoinH  eSiirt  tnnkiiiR  to  ediicnie  ibtircliildren,  tlic  {wr* 
aimuiiioua  Kpiriiby  wliii'h  they  lire  g»verntrd,rurl)iiliiiheirobiiiiDiii|{  other 
itinii  iiicutnpeteiil  lunitherB  ;  and  lliat  thus,  ibe  nurrow  viewx  enterinined 
of  tbi:  ini|inrtance  of  eiluodliuii  on  tlie  one  hanil,  and  ilie  lncuni[>ctencj 
of  lIioHu  who  pretend  to  imparl  it  on  the  other,  nre  re-uclinf;  irpon  luith, 
tu  Hiieh  nn  exieiil,  ds  to  draw  Bruiind  thR  uommiiiiily  a  viciuas  circle, 
which  nothing  Imt  a  xlrong  iinil  decided  effort  can  break. 

■  In  one  county  town,  tlirni  i^  maintiiined  but  n  (liD^le  school  of  6A]t 
pupils  M  from  91-SO  to  £3.00  cacli  per  qiinrter.  In  ihe  colire  rouniy, 
tlierc  nro  nnly  eight  which  nre  intended  ri^gulnrly  lhrmi(!h<itil  the  year, 

'  It  will  be  encouraf;iiig  howeviir  to  learn,  ilmt  iherf  arc  wine  ewep- 
tions  to  this  stale  of  lliiiigx.  Silvern!  schoiib  of  a  bigh  rliiirait^r  bavtt 
liepn  eRtsblishcd  wilhin  a  short  period  in  thid  valley.  And  your  cnoi- 
iniUee  have  reason  lo  believe,  thai  the  ctfonii  wbicb  have  hctn  mndn  it» 
call  tbe  pul>lic  attention  to  Ibe  euiijecl  of  ediicutiun,  have  nut  been  allv 
gelher  in  vain.' 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  college,  and  a 
large  audience  of  citizens, 

■  On  the  Philosophy  of  Fnmily,  School,  and  College  Discipline,' 
by  Ur.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati.  '  On  the  Expediency  of  study- 
ing the  Classics,*  by  Prof.  Post,  of  Illinois  College.  '  Od 
the  influence  of  the  regular  study  of  the  Bible  on  Iniellectual  and 
Moral  Improvement,'  by  ihe  Rev.  W.  H.  McGufiy,  of  MiamK 
University.  On  the  subject,  '  That  neither  the  Classics  nor 
Mathematics  should  form  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  General  Educa- 
tion in  our  country,'  by  the  Hon.  Tito's  S.  Grimke.  'On  the 
Study  of  Mathemaiics,'  by  E.  D.  Mansfield,  E=q.  'On  the  Ap- 
plication  of  Principles  lo  Practice  in  the  various  departments  of 
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il  Sbenoe;  by  tbe  Rev.  Dijth  SUck.  '  Oo  ihe  best  Moda 
ofTcMcbiog  Lu*aages,'  by  Prof.  Hopwoori.  of  CincimMti.  'Oi 
ibe  GoTerooKM  of  l^iblk:  lilMmrj-  lii^lutions,'  by  Pmf.  A.  H. 
IViln,  of  South  Hanorer  Cdle^.  '  On  the  Nature  and  Moral 
lodnence  of  Music,'  by  Prof.  W.  \ixon,  of  Ciitcinoati. 

Tbe  Mibjecis  of  difcipluie,  and  classk-at  and  niatbmiaiied 
studies,  led  to  animated  dbcu^sions.  Tliree  reports  on  '  Ernuta- 
Don  '  were  presenied  lo  the  college,  and  atier  dUcusskm,  several 
resoluiioni  were  proposed  ;  but  ibe  jullowing  was  finally  substi- 
tuted,  and  unanimoiulif  adopted  : 

'  Ritatvrd,  TliBi  Emiilalion,  so  lor  as  il  implies  a  dewre  of  p^trelltnf 
olhen,  fur  ihr  |>ur|>o»rB  urspU-pmificalinii,  is  inimical  in  flip  prinripira 
of  lOirv  tnonliiy,  anil  oii^lit  aoi  to  («  rusirr^d  in  whonk;  hut  iliM  im>  hr 
sa  il  inviilte.'  a  wish  lo  ^icel  iii  kiiowli><l)>e  and  viniie  on  ibeir  own  ae> 
count,  to  enin  tbeeMetm  nfihe  wise  anil  pHxt.aoil  (o  imiimvo  to  tlia  ut- 
moct,  ibose  ftcnliies  whirh  am  besloweil  on  each  individual  by  hia 
Crealor,  il  it>  prati^wortiij'  and  meriioriouf ;  that  I  hif  con  ten  I  ion  fi^l 
tbt-oiBflvM  inailf^iinte  to  drvitie  any  univeisil  syntein  of  nilea,  by  which 
this  ori/^at  elenienl,  endowmcni,  or  aflcrlinit  of  hnnHin  naiiire  niigbl  ba 
an  directed  ns  to  smtre  tlie  eood.  and  lo  aroid  tbo  evil ;  bnt  thai  the* 
believe  ii  will  be  foiimi  Itt*  diigirnU  lo  lii  it  in  pneHcr,  tban  to  di-Gne  it 
in  thtojy,  and  ibat  iberefore  il  should  be  left  lo  itsuwn  nMliirnl, undefined 
eomi>rrfienRivenes«,  lo  tie  uaed  according  lo  ibe  good  aenae  and  direciion 
af  ihe  teacher.' 

We  believe  equal  unanimity  will  be  found  in  all  who  regard  ihs 
heart  as  of  more  imponnnce  than  the  inielleoi,  in  ihe  adoption  of 
the  iniroductory  de5t)itions  and  principles  of  this  resolution.  The 
closing  remarks,  we  confess  we  do  not  fully  comprehend. 

A  report  was  also  made  on  the  subject  of  classical  studies,  and 
it  was  recommended  lo  those  who  ailopted  the  views  of  Mr. 
Grinike,  to  organize  an  experimental  instimtion  on  that  plan.  A 
discussion  was  held  on  Ihe  Use  of  the  Bible;  and  it  was  resolved 
unanimously,  '  (hat  the  Bible  be  recommended  as  a  regular  text 
book  in  every  institution  of  education  ai  the  West.'  The  College 
also  expressed  their  conviction,  that  a  lexl  book  of  Anatomy 
and  Physioloiry,  and  a  new  book  on  Mythology,  are  desirnblo. 
They  declined  giving  an  opinion  on  several  books  presented  to 
them,  as  we  think,  very  properly. 

Resolutions  were  passed  recommending  the  establishment  of 
circuit  schools,  in  thinly  settled  districts,  and  of  associations  of 
teachers  ihrouglioul  the  western  country.  It  was  alfio  advised, 
ibat  the  month  of  October  be  adopted  as  a  suitable  period  for 
racations,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  aitendin<;  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  College,  which  is  lo  bo  held  during  this  month. 

A  commiltee  was  appointed  to  issue  a  prospectus  for  a  now 
periodical  on  education  for  the  West,  and  endeavor  lo  procun 
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subscribers,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  A  Board  flr 
Examiners  was  also  appointetl,  to  examine  such  teachers  as  should 
voluntarily  offer  themselves,  in  the  course  of  sludy  laid  down  in 
the  annual  report.  In  addition  to  ilie  ordinary  branches,  the  hst 
oF  English  sludies  requires  some  accjuainlance  with  Constiliilional 
and  Criminal  Law,  and  the  Belles  Leilres  department,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Drawing  and  Music. 

Aa  interesting  letter  was  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Trus- 
tees and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  In  Cincinnati,  requesting  the 
opinion  of  the  College  on  a  number  of  important  questions  relating 
to  the  schools.     We  shall  look,  with  deep  inlerest,  for  their  replies. 

We  believe  our  readers  will  unite  with  us  in  rejoicing  at  the 
success  of  this  association,  and  in  cordial  wishes  that  it  may  go  on 
and  prosper.     It  is  an  important  Instrument  in  elevatln 


proving  the  very  heart  of  our  country,  who; 


I  will  soon 
direct  its  destinies,  and  decide  its  welfare  or  Us  ruin.  And  in- 
deed, no  reason  exists  why  it  should  not  act  as  efficiently  as  any 
of  our  Eastern  associations.  The  West  is  continually  sending  I'or 
the  ablest,  and  most  active,  and  most  energetic  of  our  young  men. 
They  are  training  up  In  a  school  which  will  call  forth  every  faculty 
of  their  minds;  and  we  think  our  country  has  a  right  to  look  to 
them  for  wise,  and  powerful,  and  successful  action,  in  promoting  its 
highest  interests,  and  watching  over  its  most  precious  treasures. 


PRACTICAL  LESSONS  FROM  HOFWyL. 

Every  year,  and  almost  every  month,  is  adding  to  the  interest 
with  wliicii  Hofwyl  and  its  plans  of  education  are  regarded.  In 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Annals,  Its  great  principles  are 
fully  developed.  A  public  board  of  commissioners  appointed  to 
examine  the  institution  make  copious  extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
Velirll,  the  instructor  of  the  Indigent  pupils  ;  and  among  the  rest, 
llie  fdlowing  little  sketch  of  everyday  occurrences,  which  illus- 
trates some  of  these  principles. 

"  The  other  day  we  had  a  field  to  reap.  Tlje  c!  ildren  wished  to 
divide  the  labor  among  themselves,  and  begged  me  to  mark  out  a 
portion  for  each  one,  which  I  did.  All  but  L.  and  S.  agreed  to 
fintsh  their  part  in  the  day.  When  the  usual  hour  of  leaving 
work  arrived,  those  who  had  finished  their  task  went  home  ;  but  the 
others  persisted  in  remaining  tilt  they  had  5ntshed,  although  il 
should  be  until  ten  o'clock.  Finally,  all  was  done,  and  the  air 
rang  with  their  shouts  of  joy." 


*As«BC  Wife  RsdBof  this  aonv  He^ife  puifc  cwnr  csc^ 
■  fey*,  ai  far  yews  afat  the  ottUbbMN  <ir  tfe  sefeol,  bat 
»«r*ea««KiaBr^ck.  VTfea  A^  fin  cone  M  B<^i7l, 
tf  H«  CMcfiriif  ra— ■Bil  hf  a  phy»ciM.  aad  tfe  «■!•  of 
>feh  d*  each  ow  is  aoied  k  ilie  joond.     Smnl  of  them, » 


Bat  a  sActeM  quanik  7  of  bhor  k  tfe  ofea 
me  bod,  a^d  comiaai  cfeeriwhwaa,  fete  fe«M 
■e  those  sjatptwar,  ifeosi  wahoat  dwaiidaf 
If aaj-  of  ibnn  ate  feeUe  aitil  dcGcaie,  as  h 
HBoflj  tfe  cawwUefaUreaiB  tfe  city.  Tfey  can  aekbef  hnr 
feal  aor  oM,  aer  bogme.  Sow, — all,  without  oae  exceMion,  an 
«t  fefJweJ,  ifei  ««h  bol  Utile  doihii^,  ibey  cbeetwltj  n- 
fse^Mernk-aiDnns  vmI  scTete  ooid.vheneTcr  their  task  calb  tbeon 
oaL  In  tfe  eveni^  alter  ten  haws'  bbor.  ibe\  amiKie  them- 
arires  with  maaiag  asd  jumpi&ir.  Tbeir  syouMsiic  exercises 
CMMBts,  Mdeed,  ef  their  iwbes,  wfaidi  are  90  varied  as  lo  deretope 
emf  put  of  tfeir  *p»em,  and  preinre  tbeui  10  bifi)  ihar  destina- 
noB'  Tfey  feret  haweter,  aoaae  e^etciies  of  the  body  far  reciea- 
tioB,  which  fere  ife  sane  etid  in  view,' 

'NeMness,  wfaich  k  so  much  tbe  inoce  oecessan-  as  thdr  occu- 
pation is  ks  deaoly,  is  scrupolously  ob$ened.  tlrerr  looroing, 
ife  ehjldien  wash  thek  hantfa  and  &ce,  and  again  at  dooq  and  at 
eroaJDg  before  ifey  come  lo  ife  table.  When  ibey  have  boen  at 
voifc  with  bate  k^  ibej  wash  them  before  gmng  to  bed.  During 
tfe  sumoier,  tbey  bathe  ia  tfe  Deigfabonog  lake,  several  tJOMs  in 
tfe  week.  The  (cJlowJoi  extract  (ran  Vehili's  juumal,  shows 
few  this  neatness  is  eaforced ; ' — 

"  Tor;  bad  ooi  been  accustomed  to  wash  hi<nself;  he  was  «»- 
kMrisfaed  that  1  required  him  10  wash  bis  hands  tad  &ce  sereral 
linei  in  tfe  dav;  and  asked  if  M.  FeUenberg  ordered  tl." 
•20 


'2S4  MueeUoMf. 

^  Certaialy/  said  I.     *  Why  does  he  look  every  morning  at  all 
the  hands,  if  it  is  not  to  see  that  they  are  all  kept  clean?' 

Yorg.     '  But  of  what  use  is  it  ? '    Madorli,  who  was  listening  to 
us,  answered,  ^  It  makes  you  feel  better.' 

Yorg.     *  And  why  does  it  make  me  feel  better?' 
'  I  will  tell  you  the  reason/  said  I,  ^  if  you  will  listen  to  roe. 
We  perspire  constantly.     Our  bodies  send  out  incessantly,  a  mois- 
ture on  the  skin ;  and  you  know,  that  when  we  work  hard,  we 
perspire  very  freely.     And  even  when  we  are  not  at  work,  this 
vapor  is  always  rising  from  our  bodies.     Look,  while  I  hold  my 
hand  over  this  pane  of  glass — What  is  that  so  white  upon  the  glass, 
and  which  prevents  your  seeing  through  it  ? ' 
Yorg  put  his  finger  upon  it  and  said,  *  It  is  wet.' 
^  Yes ;  it  is  made  wet  by  the  water,  or  the  vapor  which  comes 
out  of  my  hand.     If  we  did  not  wash  ourselves  every  day,  and 
suffered  the  dust  and  dirt  to  harden  on  the  skin,  the  perspiration 
would  not  come  out ;  and  then,  we  should  very  easily  get  sick.' 


MISCELLANY. 

Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum. 

The  fiflli  aoDual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  will  take  place 
at  New  York,  on  Friday,  May  8th.  We  arc  informed  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  which  will  render  the  mpeting  highly  interesting.  The 
Lyceums  throughout  our  country  are  invited  to  send  representatives; 
nud  if  only  a  ^niall  portion  of  them  comply  with  the  request,  the  state- 
ments and  discussions  o(  such  an  assembly  of  men,  interested  in  popular 
improvement,  cannot  but  givo  new  light,  and  a  new  impulse,  to  every 
friend  of  education. 

Legislative  Measures. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  bill  incorporating  a  Medical 
Institution  in  connection  with  Geneva  College.  This  institution  is  raid 
to  offer  the  best  facilities  for  obtaining  a  thoroutrh  medical  knowledge. 

The  Legislature  of  Indiana,  at  their  late  session,  incorporated  the  New 
Harmony  Manual  Labor  College.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  is, 
Mhat  no  religious  doctrine  or  tenets  peculiar  to  any  sect  of  professing 
christians,  or  atheistical,  or  infidel  doctrines,  ever  be  taught  the  students 
of  said  institution,  as  such,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  of  the 
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•pnttBton^  mtony  or  members  of  the  corpontion,  or  any  pwsons  coa- 
.siected  therewith,  under  the  penalty  of  immediate  expulsion !' 

The  Legislature  of  Delaware  have  granted  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of 
College,  and  the  fund  for  Common  Schools,  at  the  moment  when 
»ther  States  are  endeavoring  to  abolish  lotteries,  as  destructive  to  publie 
lorala. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  has  provided  that  the  premium  paid  by 
^^^nockholdera  on  $3,000,000  of  8to4*k  for  canals  and  roads  should  be  formed 
ito  a  fund  which  shall  be  employed  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools 
rhen  it  accumulates  to  $3,000,000.    Is  nothing  to  be  done  in  tiie  mean- 
ic? 

The  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  has 

id,  with  one  provision  peculiarly  ailapted  to  excite  effort.    The  fund 

distributed  one  halfacconting  to  population,  and  the  other,  in  propor- 

00  to  the  amount  raised  by  the  |>eople.    We  ho|>e  this  is  only  a  com- 

mcement — a  temporary  measure.    Massachusetts  owes  an  example 

fa  better  system  than  she  now  has,  to  herself  and  to  surrounding  states. 

SlLLIUAn's  JOCRITAL   OF   SciENCE. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  that  the  subscription  list  of  this  able  and  na- 
tional work  is  again  reduced, — and  still  more,  to  believe,  that  it  is  for 
^rant  of  a  sudicient  number  of  men  who  give  time  to  solid  reading.  The 
same  cause  destroys  annually  some  of  our  best  newspapers,  and  leaves 
their  places  to  be  occupied  by  those  which  are  trifling,  or  even  pernicious. 
But  if  those  who  value  knowledge,  cannot  or  will  not  read^  we  beg  them 
to  aid  in  preserving  a  treasury  of  knowledge  so  valuable  as  this. 

Education  in  South  America. 

W^e  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  for  the  following 
interesting  intelligence  from  South  America. 

It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  hear  of  the  success  which  con- 
tinues to  attend  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  labors  of  the  statesmen  of 
New  Grenada,  in  promoting  education,  moral  and  intellectnal,  as  well  as 
many  other  important  objects  in  that  leading  republic  of  the  South ;  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  such  laudable  undertakings  may  find  many 
imitators. 

A  "  House  of  Refuge,  Instruction  and  Beneficence,^'  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Bogota,  the  Congress  having  appropriated  $5000  for  this 
object  An  Hospital  has  been  fitted  up  for  this  important  institution ; 
and  there  are  already  placed  in  it  19  boys  under  14  years  of  age,  receivin^j^ 
Instruction,  46  men,  most  of  them  old  and  invalids,  8  young  children,  47 
women,  chiefly  old  and  invalids,  but  a  few  of  them  girls  employed  in  tb* 
domestic  establishment,  and  46  foundlings— total,  160.    They  are  taugl 
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■pinning,  &c.,  and  carpenter'a  work.  Shoemaking,  Bod  other  trades  are 
to  be  added. 

Wben  ihe  building  was  prepared  for  tbe  recepllnn  of  inmates,  the 
■gents  of  the  police  were  ordered  lo  bring  in  from  the  streets  a!l  meiidi- 
caol^  vagalxindB,  &c.,  and  ihuB  tbe  above  colluotioii  waa  soon  made. 
Or.  Ignacia  Guiierrez  iiaa  been  appointGd  Director ;  and  a  handsome 
eulogium  is  [mid  to  bia  zeal  and  aciiviiy  in  Ibis  interesting  enterprise. 

Tbe  arithmetic  of  Padre  Mora,  (a  New  Granndnn,)  bae  l>eea  reprinted 
foribeuse  of  the  primary  and  aeeoiidary  scbonls.  It  forms  an  octavo 
volume  of  144  pages,  at  the  price  of  $3.  Tbe  Spanish  running  band  is 
taught  in  ibe  Ecbools  oftbe  republic. 

A  list  is  given uf  the  hlerary  inelitutions  which  gave  public  exbibiiions 
the  post  year.  They  comprehend  tbe  central  univereity,  and  [Lose  of 
Magdalenn  and  Cnuca,  16  collcgi^s,  and  4  minor  academies. 

A  school  of  Mutual  Insiruciion  liiis  been  opened  In  a  parish  in 
the  province  of  Veliz,  by  a  Curate,  Dr.  Marino,  who  conducts  it  gra- 
tuitously. 

A  Literary  Society  for  Mutual  Inalriiction  has  been  formed  at  Cortha- 
gena,  which  holds  meetings  for  that  purpose  every  Sunday  and  great 
holiday,  and  for  other  objects  twice  a  month. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  also  thai  a  public  library  has  been  founded  at 
MalanziLS,  (Cuba,)  by  the  united  exertions  uf  tbe  'Patriotic  Deputation,' 
the  city  Government,  and  governor  Noriega. 

Books  foh  the  Bli^d. 

In  addition  to  the  Acts,  and  a  Reading  bool(,  on  Elementary  grammar 
has  recently  been  printed  for  the  blind  ;  and  ihe  plan  is  now  so  far  ma- 
tured, tlint  nothing  but  the  aid  of  ibe  benevolent  is  necessary  lo  i<eeiire  a 
library  for  tkt  blind.  On  the  suliject  of  the  Bihte,  we  received  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  Dr.  Howe,  in  reply  to  our  inquiries  as  to  the  result  of 
his  efforts. 

'Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  aufficient  aid  to  warrant  undertaking  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testnment,  ofSOO  copies— $1,000  from  the  Maes.  Bihie 
Society,  *1,000  from  the  American  Bible  Sociely,  and  $800  from  the 
Ladie^  New  York  Bible  Society.  I  should  like  to  print,  also.  Proverbs, 
Psalms,  Genesis,  &c. 

■I  am  anxious  to  mine  mnney  enough,  now  the  subject  is  before  ihs 
public,  10  enable  us  to  print  a  eelei't  library  fur  the  blind.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  circular,  printed  with  the  improved  type,  which  1  send  you  for 
insertion  In  the  Annals.' 

Wo  insert  Ihis  circular  in  its  own  appropriate  character.  Our  rea- 
ders will  perceive,  that  by  ihe  reduction  in  the  height  uf  the  type,  tha 
size  of  the  hoolts  will  ho  malerinlly  kijscned  ;  and  ibe  appeal  which  is 
made  will,  we  are  confideDl,  reach  their  hearts.    It  is  affecting  to  wit- 
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the  eafernesB  with  which  piiplls  come,  when  a  new  book  is  printings 
■■d   aik — ^  Can  you  not  give  ua  some  scraps  ?    We  want  something  to 
i^d.    We  do  not  like  to  wait  till  the  whole  hook  is  (irinteil ! '    The  be- 
nevolence of  the  community  has  awakened  their  dormant  minds,  and  put 
*hem  in  possession  of  the  power  of  reading.     But  the  work  is  then  but 
^^/dont.    They  are  in  the  comlition  of  the  Sandwich  Islamiers,  in  whose 
''^ half  so  ]ou<l  an  appeal  has  l>een  made.    Tiiey  have  learned  to  read  ; 
^ey  duire  to  read ;  hut  there  is  ahnost  nothing;  to  supply  this  craving 
^•>uiL    We  would  suggest  as  one  mo»le  of  accomplishing  this  ohjert,  that 
^^tlividurtla,  or  a  set  of  suh$crilM*rs,  should  H'IfCt  some  little  lK)ok  which 
^^<j  may  deem  suitable  fur  the  bliuil,  and  giv<^  a  sum  sutficieut  tostereo- 
^''^pe,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  it,  us  has  l)i*en  <!one  in  other  cases  of  the 
'^^tid.    In  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds,  none  who  know  the 
**i^h  character  of  llie  Trustees  will  have  ony  doubt  that  they  will  be 
'^iibfully  opplied. 

We  hope  the  suhjfjct  will  be  brou;:ht  up  wht'rever  it  is  known,  liefore 

^~*^e  meetings  of  lienevolent  associations  in  the  mouth  of  May,  aud  that 

^^ntethiag  clfectual  will  lie  dune.     Let  our  coun;ry  have  the  sutisfactioQ 

^f  suppUiog  the  blind  througlioiit  the  world  with  books,  and  let  nut  the 

^jecK  be  defeated  by  dividing  efforts! 

A  Flourish i.N'G  Town. 

Homer,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  with  a  |)opulation  of  only  8.307  io 
1630.  contains  2  academies,  and  lf2  school  districts  in  wliicli  schools  were 
kept  sfven  months  in  a  year.  Allowini;  the  l.-trg«*st  possible  proportion 
of  children  among  this  {K>pulation,  the  average  number  in  each  school 
cannot  exceed  30. 

In  the  same  town  there  are  also  circulated  4*25  copies  of  weekly  news- 
papers, aUil  oOii  copies  of  monthlies:  besides  113  mueszines,  some  of 
which  are  monthly  and  others  semi-monthly:  in  all,  1044.  Among 
thes».  are  450  Temperance  Recorder,  20  Childreiis'  Magazine,  and  8 
Parlev's  Ma«'azine. 

Oakland  College. 

Oailand  CoUr^e,  founded  ub<uit  five  years  sinre,  located  in  Mississippi, 
30  mil*-*  above  Natchez,  contains  at  present,  110  stuilcnis^  a  number  of 
whom  have  the  ministry  in  \iew,  tor  a  profession.  Funds  arc  now  soli- 
cited to  aid  in  its  permanent  otablifrhment. 

For  the  Bexefit  or  Asiatic  Females. 

From  a  I^ndon  Magazine  we  ieam  that  a  St>ciety  has  been  formed 
ofladieaof  various  deuominations  fur  the  improvemeut  of  females  io 
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China  and  India,  by  collecting  and  difiuaing  infonnation  on  this  subject — 
•ending  out  tencliei-s,  and  aiding  in  the  formation  of  ichooU^  by  grants  or 
money  and  books. 

Preble  Couxtt  Association  or  Teachers. 

This  aitsorintion  was  formffd  at  a  convention  of  professional  teacherSi 
at  Eaton,  Preble  Couniy,  Ohio,  on  the  2l8t  of  March.  Their  objects  are 
the  mutual  improvement  of  the  mc*ml>er8,  and  the  establishment,  so  far 
as  their  nssocintion  exteiirln,  of  a  unifurm  system  of  instruction,  and  ol 
school  disfipline,  for  common  schools.  With  this  view,  the  Corres- 
ponding Secreiiiry  id  directed  to  correspond  with  other  simiUr  societies, 
wherevf^r  they  exidt,  ond  obtain  all  possible  information  in  regard  to  the 
moHt  approved  methodis  of  teaching,  and  of  discipline,  and  the  best  books 
for  elementary  instruction  ;  and  to  submit  the  information  thus  obtained, 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Society  at  each  regular  meeting,  which  is  to  be 
on  the  first  Satunlay  tif  every  month. 

In  the  preomhle  to  (he  Constitution,  after  complaining  loudly  of  a  uni- 
Tersal  want,  among  teachers,  of  the  qualifications  indis|>ensab]e  to  tboa» 
who  conduct  even  the  humblest  sitliool,  they  sny  that  the  fault  lies  in  tlio 
unhappy  practice  of  employing  cheap  and  irregular  teachers ;  and  that 
the  true  remedy  consists  in  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  for 
teachers,  and  paying  them  so  well  that  they^oeed  not  be  compelled  to 
leave  their  profession. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  West,  and 
the  great  neglect  of  primary  education  there,  may  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  in  thus  attempting  to  elevate  the  standard  of  qualifications,  it  is  only 
insisted  that  every  teacher  ought  to  be  fully  *  acquainted  with  Orthog- 
raphy, Reading,  VVriiing,  Arithmetic,  and  English  Grammar;'  and  may 
hence  see  the  importance  of  such  efforts  as  those  now  making  by  the 
Western  Liiernry  Institute,  already  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this 
number.  We  hu)>e  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  education  in  this 
country  will  ere  long  produce  such  a  change  In  the  state  of  public  senti- 
ment, that  our  western  brethren  may  raise  their  eyes  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  for  teachers  of  youth  than  that  which  the  Preble 
County  Association  seem  compelled,  at  present,  to  propose.  In  a  govern- 
ment like  our  own,  it  is  not  only  disgraceful,  but  absolutely  unsafe,  for 
any  state  to  be  so  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  not  to  give  to  every 
child,  besides  the  branches  above  mentioned,  a  knowledge  of  Geography, 
and  the  History  of  at  least  our  own  country,  together  with  some  general 
notions  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  nation  in  which  he  lives,  and 
of  the  constitution  and  relations  of  his  own  [diysical  frame. 

The  Preble  County  Association  of  Teachers  were  to  have  held  a 
meeting,  Ajiril  Uth,  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  County  Teachers' 
Seminary. 
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We  ire  hipp;  to  innounce  [hst  all  the  lett  of  the  Annals  on  huid  Ihe  ImI 
;(ar  are  dlipased  ot,  and  that,  by  additional  aacrificeti  on  the  work,  tbc  Editor 
hu  BUccHded  in  relieving  it  eutircl;^  from  embarrass  mo  nt,  and  aecuring  a 
aound  nubacription  list.  To  those  who  hare  aided  ua  so  cordially  in  this  eSbtt, 
we  ofier  oat  amgrahitaliinti  aa  well  aa  oar  thankt.  At  one  result,  we  have  lireii 
enabled  for  some  months  paat  to  give  mare  of  our  peraonal  attention  io  the 
work,  and  we  hope,  to  render  it  more  interesting  to  them.  We  invite  them 
tgain  to  join  us  in  a  pledge,  that  our  efTorts  shall  not  ceasp,  until  mu  Ameritan 
periodical  on  EdatJUion  shall  be  so  patronized,  as  not  only  to  secure  its  existence, 
but  to  call  Turlh  and  reward  thr  ablest  pens  ;  and  to  circulate  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble, the  beat  viewi  on  this  subJecL 
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a  the  titles  of  works,  uf 


There  is  a  peculiar  tenacity  in  the  public  in 
which  we  wrrc  not  fornierly  aware.  Althoiig 
the  new  series  oT  the  '  Journal  of  Education  '  was  begun,  under  the  title  of 
'AnnaU,'  we  still  receive  orders  and  rpmillnncea  for  the  ■  Journal.'  This  work 
fa  quoted  and  referred  \a  as  the  'Jimniai:     In  the  American  Almanac,  it  is 

SUte  of  Nr'W  York,  one  of  our  agents  advertised  it,  a  few  weeks  since,  as  the 
'  Journal  of  Education  !  ' 

We  have  also  had  occasion  to  know  the  inconvenience  of  similar  titles,  from 
the  interchange  of  orders  and  payments,  and  complaints  and  conimunicationa 
between  this  work  and  the  '  Journal  of  the  American  Education  Society  ; '  and 
tllhough  the  titles  were  so  different,  the  Society  deemed  it  necessary  to  change 
the  name  to  '  Quarterly  Register,'  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion. 

It  was  on  the  ground  of  these  facts  that  we  regretted  tlie  adoption  of  the 
name  '  Monthly  Journal  of  Education,'  by  a  new  work,  and  urged  our  claims, 
fur  the  reosoua  familiar  In  the  transfer  of  periodicals,  and  of  the  business  and 
titlM  oresUiblished  luercantila  houses.  We  believe,  that  had  the  Editor  of  the 
aew  work  been  equally  familiar  with  these  facts,  he  would  havi-  agreed  with 
lu;  and  that  if  any  teacher  should  establish  an  '  Edgebill  Seminary,'  after 
be  bad  thought  proper  to  change  the  name  of  his  own  school,  he  would  view  the 
whole  subject  in  a  different  light ;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  continue  the  debate- 
Satisfied  as  we  were  by  the  Editor's  assurance,  that  il  was  not  tbe  result  of 
dengn,  we  proposed  a  compromise,  without  an  abandonment  of  principles  on 

offered  to  ]iaj  the  eipenses  of  a  change.  We  are  gralilied  to  find  that  he  baa 
complied  with  our  request,  and  designs  to  call  the  work  the  Moir-riiLi  Advo- 
CATK  or  EuuciTion  ;  and.  although  the  Editor  appears  to  decline  our  propo- 
isls,  we  are  still  ready  to  fullil  them. 

The  numbers  of  this  work  have  increased  in  interest ;  and  although  we  may 
find  occasion  for  '  breokinga  lance  '  sometimes  in  a  friendly  v«y,  on  some  point 
of  difference,  *e  trust  we  siiall  have  in  the  '  Advocate  '  an  able  and  cordial  co- 
adjutor, in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Education.  We  arc  obliged  to  omit 
BUtereating  extract  we  had  marked. 
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The  Talley. 

Fornialied  for  the  Annala  of  Education  by  Lowkll  Masov,  Protoior  in  the 

Boiton  Academy  of  Music. 
Slowly. 


l^^t^ll^^'ifH^^ 


In    the       quiet      peaceful        vale.  Where  the  flowen  their  f  weeta  ex  - 


^^m 


E^ 


-  ha]e»    Blithe  and     gay,      Every      day,     I    have  joyi  that    need       not 


(ail — ^BUthe  and  gay.      Every      day,     I    have  joyi  that   need  not      fiuL 
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There  a  lilver  streamlet  flows ; 
OVr  its  |)ebbly  bed  it  goes 
Hast*ning  l^.  Merrily, 
While  the  bushes  round  it  close. 


Soflly  blows  the  morning  breeze. 
Sing  the  birds  and  hum  the  bees; 
iSweet  the  night.  When  the  light 
Fades  around  die  forest  trees. 


Meadows  smile  in  shining  green ; 
While  the  flocks,  so  white  and  clean. 
Skip  and  play.  All  the  day. 
Till  the  starry  night  comes  on. 


All  is  mild  aud  gentle  here. 

Free  from  danger,  free  from  fear; 
Peace  and  love  From  above 
Shine  upon  us  all  the  year. 
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AND    INSTRUCTION. 


JUNE,    1833, 


SCHOOL  COLONY  OF  MEVKIBCH, 


CoLONiEa  have  been  planted,  and  selllemenis  made  for  the 
working  of  mines,  the  establishment  of  m  ami  factories  and  trading 
bouses,  and  the  promotion  of  civilization  and  religion  amon^  pagan 
Dations  ;  and  these  efforts  have  been  successful.  But  we  know  of 
no  effort  in  our  own  country,  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  economical 
and  enterprisinn;  plan,  to  promote  the  common  education  of  the 
indigent  and  the  neglected. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Annals,'  we  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  effort  of  this  kind  which  was  made  by  Fellenberg,  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  at  Hofwyl.  To  many  of  our 
readers,  it  is  unknown  ;  and  we  believe  all  will  be  gralilied  in  hav- 
ing their  recolieciions  revived  on  the  subject,  at  a  moment  when 
so  many  plans  are  in  agitation  for  the  education  of  the  destitute. 

'The  frequent  failure  of  attempts  to  establish  Agricultural 
Schools  on  the  plan  of  Hofwyl,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  suitable  locality,  and  persons  capable  of  directing 
it,  was  greater  than  he  had  imagined.  He  therefore  resolved  lo 
establish  a  colony  of  children,  under  proper  superintendence,  on 
a  piece  of  uncultivated  land,  and  leave  them  to  earn  their  own 
subsistence  by  their  labors;  employing  the  hours  necessary  for 
repose  from  bodily  fatigue,  in  giving  them  appropriate  instruction- 
He  thds  hoped  to  provide  for  their  practical  and  intellectual  edii- 
catjon,  nitb  only  the  capilsl  necessary  to  establish  them,  and  tbo 
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lid  of  a  low  price  paid  by  such  pupib  as  might  be  sent  by  pa- 
jents  who  were  not  m  a  state  of  poverty.  About  fifteen  acres  are 
devoted  to  thb  colony.  In  the  climate  of  Berne,  (which  is  (ar 
from  being  favorable,)  this  is  deemed  sufficient,  in  connection  with 
the  various  branches  of  industry  which  will  be  introduced,  to  sup- 
port a  school  of  thirty  pupils.  This  he  considers  as  the  extent  to 
which  such  an  establishment  should  be  carried. 

'  It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1827,  after  seven  years'  per- 
severance in  seeking  a  suitable  place  and  proper  teachers,  that  he 
succeeded  in  beginning  the  establishment.  It  was  opened  with  six 
pupils. 

The  boys  who  formed  the  colony  were  detached  from  the 
School  of  Hofwyl,  and  established,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his 
island,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  favorably  exposed,  but  poorly 
cultivated.  Hofwyl  serves,  in  place  of  the  ship  of  Robinson,  in 
furnishing  them  supplies,  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  their 
own  wants. 

They  found  nothing  on  this  mountain  but  a  shed,  which  served 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  house  they  were  to  build  for  themselves. 
The  plan  and  materials  of  this  building  were  prepared  before  hand ; 
yet  their  labors  in  its  construction  attached  them  to  it  as  their  own 
work. 

It  was  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were  occupied  with  the 
completion  of  this  building,  that  I  first  visited  the  Colony.  There 
were  traces  of  those  imperfections  which  attend  Jirst  efforts^  and 
which,  in  needinc;  to  be  corrected,  serve  as  a  lesson  of  experience 
and  patience.  They  were  engaged  in  extending  the  wings  of  their 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  their  animals — in  digging  a 
cellar,  or  rather  a  basement  story,  which  would  provide  room  for 
their  dairy  and  vegetables  during  the  winter,  and  also  for  one  or 
two  looms,  as  means  of  employing  their  hours  of  leisure.  Their 
common  bed,  for  the  time,  was  a  large  space  filled  with  straw,  and 
covered  with  an  immense  sheet,  on  which  they  reposed  side  by 
side.  Their  food  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  potatoes,  with 
the  milk  of  their  cow,  and  bread  sent  fmm  Hofwyl.  Their  dining 
room  was  furnished  with  slates  and  hooks,  which  indicated  that  it 
served  also  as  their  school  roon\.  Two  or  tlnee  houre  in  a  day 
were  devoted  to  instruction.  A  pupil  of  Vehrli  wnlched  continu- 
ally over  their  moral  conduct,  and  an  improved  system  of  agricul- 
ture, which  they  are  required  to  brini^  into  oponition  upon  uncul- 
tivated land,  served  as  a  course  of  practical  education.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  see,  in  the  midst  of  this  solitude  and  cromparative  pri- 
vation, the  cheerfulness  and  activity  which  pervaded  the  whole 
mass  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  fraternal  kindness  whioti 
seemed  to  reign  toward  each  other,  and  toward  their  leader* 
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^t  a  second  visit,  in  1829, 1  found  their  bouse  completed,  with 
t  convenient  kitchen,  cellar,  dairy,  and  weaving  room,  in  the  base- 
ment story  ;  and  their  bed  room  furnished  with  separate  beds. 

During  the  year  preceding,  they  had,  vvitli  the  aid  of  a  work- 
man, pierced  a  passage  through  a  soft  sand  rock,  5  feet  in  height, 
md   280  feet  in  length,  into  the  mountain,  to   procure  water. 
They  had  raised  a  terrace,  fifteen  feet  wide,  to  serve  as  a  road, 
and  prevent  the  ground  from  washing;  and  another,  twenty  feet 
square,  and  six  feet  high  at  the  extremity,  as  a  garden  spot,  in 
(root  of  the  house,     in  addition  to  this,  a  spot  of  several  acres, 
covered  with  wood  four  years  before,  was  now  perfectly  cleared, 
even  from  stumps,  and  under  tine  cultivation,  cliiefly  in  potatoes. 
The  tillage  of  this  ground,  with  their  wasiiing,  cooking,  sewing  and 
weaving,  occupied  their  laboring  hours ;  and  four  hours  daily  on 
the  average,  were  devoted  to  instruction.     They  attended   public 
worship  in  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  occasionally 
at  Hofwyl. 

Their  stock  consisted  of  a  hive  of  bees,  two  cows,  one  of  which 
was  presented  by  Capo  D'lstrias,  the  President  of  Greece,  two 
goats,  and  two  swine,  which  arrived  at  midnight  without  any  mes- 
sage, but  were  supposed  to  be  a  present  from  the  philanthropk^ 
naturalist,  Bonafoux,  who  had  just  before  visited  them.' 

The  enc^ravint's  at  the  commencement  of  the  article  show  the 
appearance  and  plan  of  the  little  compact  collage  of  these  *  Rob- 
insons,' as  they  are  familiarly  termed.  They  are  sheltered  in  the 
fear  by  the  mountain,  covered  with  forests.  In  front,  will  be 
seen  a  terrace  of  some  height,  constructed  by  the  boys,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  vegetable  garden  ;  and  on  the  right,  a  bee  hive,  which 
furnishes  a  part  of  their  stores.  The  interior  of  the  cottage  is 
designed  to  bring  all  the  appendages  of  the  establishment  under 
a  single  roof,  both  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  of  more  complete 
shelter  and  warmth,  during  the  severe  winters  of  this  climate. 

*  Their  food  consisted  of  potatoes,  carrots,  clotted  or  curdled  milk, 
^Qd  soup  made  with  butter  or  pork.  They  had  a  supply  of  po- 
^'oes,  milk,  and  butter,  from  their  own  stores.  They  had  not  yet 
^"©cient  grass  for  their  cow  ;  and  were  also  dependent  on  Hofwyl 
^'^  bread,  and  oil  for  lights.  In  return,  they  had  sent  thuher 
"/{rtng  the  year,  a  calf,  a  kid,  three  pieces  of  linen  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  each,  and  a  quantity  of  wood. 

In  order  to  establish  this  school,  Fellcnberg  had  expended  about 

^^en  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  the  purchase  money  of  the 

1^4.     The  latter  has  been  paid  in  part,  by  wood  cut  from  it ;  and 

tu^  value  of  the  spot,  in  its  actual  state,  far  exceeds  the  expense 

Vncurred. 
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It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  such  an  establish- 
ment would  not  serve  best  as  a  moral  hotpiial,  for  those  unhappj 
youths  who  are  often  sent  in  despair  on  board  ships,  or  into  mili- 
tary establishments,  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  their  habits  of 
vice.  The  isolated  situation — the  necessary  absence  of  external 
temptation — combined  with  a  mild,  but  strict  discipline — would 
exert  an  influence  far  more  favorable  to  reformation,  than  the  cor- 
nipting  atmosphere  of  a  ship  or  a  camp.  I  could  wish,  however, 
to  see  it  under  the  direction  of  parents,  that  the  softening  influ- 
ence of  the  family  state  might  be  added  to  the  subduing  power  of 
other  means.' 

We  liave  recently  received  the  following  account  of  the  same 
establishment,  at  a  later  period,  by  Fiancis  Baldwin  Duppa,  £sq,. 
an  English  magistrate  who  visited  Hofwyl,  and  who  saw  in  it  one 
indication  of  the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
relieve  England  from  its  load  of  pauperism. 

*But  I  must  not  quit  the  boy's  school,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  Little  Rohinions,  so  called,  from  the  hero  of  Dc  Foe.  It  was 
a  beautiful  day  in  the  month  of  August,  18*32,  that  I  accompanied 
M.  de  Fellcnberg  on  horseback,  to  see  the  little  colony  of  which 
I  had  heard  so  much.  We  quilted  Hofwyl,  and  after  passing  some 
rich,  cultivated  land,  ascended  the  Jura  ridge  of  mountains.  In 
an  opening  of  a  pine  forest,  looking  down  upon  perhaps  the  most 
superb  view  1  ever  yet  beheld — a  rich  valley  beneath,  the  gla- 
ciers of  the  Bernese  Alps  in  the  distance, — stands  a  moderate 
sized  cottage,  built  after  the  Swiss  fashion,  with  all  the  appendages 
under  one  roof,  surrounded  by  about  seven  or  eight  acres  of 
ground,  cultivated  with  all  the  neatness  of  a  garden. 

With  a  joyous,  yet  anxious  look,  my  venerable  companion 
seized  the  reins  of  my  horse,  bade  me  be  silent  and  go  in.  I  did 
so,  and  found  twenty  little  boys  at  their  lessons  round  a  table.  I 
had  not  been  in  an  instant,  before  M.  de  Fellenberg  followed.  All 
the  faces  beamed  again  with  joy,  and  every  little  hand  was  stretched 
forth  to  catch  that  of  its  benefactor.  No  father  returning  from  a 
voyage  could  have  been  welcomed  with  greater  joy,  and  no  chil- 
dren could  have  had  their  welcon>e  returned  with  more  parental 
affection.  It  was  one  of  the  niost  pleasing  and  touching  scenes  I 
ever  witnessed.  Twenty-five  boys,  the  eldest  not  above  thirteen 
years  of  age,  were  inhabiting  a  cottage  which  had  been  entirely 
constructed  by  themselves  and  their  comrades  who  had  preceded 
them.  It  is  a  neat,  comfortable  duelling,  at  a  distance  from  any- 
other  habitation  of  man.  In  the  room  first  entered,  was  the  fuel 
for  the  winter,  neatly  piled ;  hard  by  lived  the  cow  :  and  close  to 
the  cow-house,  was  the  kitchen,  where  a  large  marmot  bespoke 
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that  well  directed  industry,  even  in  this  spot,  so  little  favored  by 
the  riches  of  nature,  could  earn  its  wages  and  subsistence,  and  that 
of  no  despicable  description.  Above  the  kitchen  was  the  dormi- 
tory, with  the  agricultural  implements,  spades,  hoes,  and  rakes, 
oeatlv  arranged  around  the  wall,  while  the  beds  were  constructed 
of  the  rude  unpolished  timber  of  the  forest.  The  boys,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  were  in  the  school  room,  where  they  went  through  many 
of  their  exercises,  before  me.  The  library  did  not  contain  many 
books ;  but  one  of  them  was  a  German  translation  of  Robinson 
Cnisoe,  a  l)ook  that  M.  de  Fel  ten  berg,  as  well  as  Rousseau,  con- 
siders as  one  most  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  most  interest- 
inor  for  children. 

The  boys  had  sunk  a  well,  and  after  conveying  the  water  in  a 
running  stream  through  the  house,  directed  its  course  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  irrigate  a  portion  of  their  meadow.  The  garden 
was  a  terrace  of  earth,  thrown  up  by  dint  of  labor.  When  I  con- 
sidered that  but  a  short  time  back,  the  whole  of  this  was  occupied 
bv  forest,  and  that  no  hands  had  been  ent^atired  in  clcarint;  it  but 
the  little  ones  I  saw,  and  those  of  their  fellows  who  preceded  them 
— wiien  1  considered  the  barrenness  of  the  ground  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  beheld  the  productiveness  of  theirs, — and 
when  I  considered  the  beauiiful  scene  1  had  witnessed,  between 
the  little  workmen  and  their  master,  I  felt  convinced  that  nothing 
but  a  benevolence  and  inielliirence  such  as  M.  de  Fellenberg's 
were  necessarv,  to  reclaim  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  waste 
soil  of  our  own  country.  This  school  is  made  preparatory 
to  the  admission  of  the  bovs  into  Hofwvl.  Thev  here  learn  to 
essay  their  powers,  to  combat,  w  ith  but  few  advantai^es,  the  difficul- 
ties nature  has  tiirown  in  the  path  of  man.  The  hoy  wants  a 
house  to  live  in — there  are  t!ie  materials  in  the  forest ; — a  bed — 
there,  likewise,  will  he  obtain  one  ; — he  wants  to  eat — the  soil 
will  give  him  fixwl  by  industry.  They  are  in  the  position  of  Cru- 
soe on  the  island,  and  Hofwyj  is  their  stranded  vessel,  from  which 
tbey  can  obtain  the  objects  most  necessary  to  them ;  they  must 
look  to  their  own  resources  for  the  rest.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
throwing  children  upon  their  natural  resources,  and  tniining  them 
truly  to  appreciate,  from  earliest  infancy,  the  real  condition  of  man 
upon  the  earth ;  of  thoroui:lily  convincing  them,  that  idleness  is 
the  mother  of  want  and  that  industry  produces  plenty,  that  thb 
colony  was  founded.  In  a  more  artificial  state  of  society,  (and 
particularly  in  England,  where  the  poor  laws  are  in  force,)  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  inactivity  are  not  so  palpable  ;  and  no- 
thing short  of  those  consequences,  constantly  before  the  eyes,  will 
keep  men  continually  in  action.  God  has  placed  them  directly 
io  view — we  cast  i  veil  over  them,  and  are  now  reaping  the  firuit/ 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  COJllMON  SCHOOLS. 


Bt  Prof.  Dewei,  or  PiTTSKtELD. 

As  the  subject  of  the  following  Essaj  was  expressed  in  general 
terms  by  the  Executive  Commlllee  of  the  Lyceum,  the  wriier  felt 
himself  aiuhoriaed  to  discourse  upon  it  in  the  various  aspects  in 
which  it  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  may  have  entered  more 
fully  inio  the  examination  of  the  subject  than  the  Commiiiee  ex- 
pected; and  he  may  have  failed  to  treat  upon  some  part  of  tbe 
subject  whicli  they  had  contemplated.  As  it  is,  the  essay  is  pre- 
sented before  ihein.  The  thoujjhis  will  be  arranged  under  several 
distinct  heads. 

I.     Object  and  general  view  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

The  design  of  Natural  History  is  the  description  of  all  the 
natural  productions  to  which  man  has  access.  Its  subjects  are  as 
numerous  and  diversi6ed  as  are  the  objects  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  waters,  and  on  and  within  the  earth  itself.  The  science  car- 
ries the  student  into  an  esatninaiion  of  this  extensive  depariment 
of  the  works  of  the  Divine  Beinj;. 

A  general  and  particular  classification  of  natural  objects  is  indis* 
pensable  to  the  description  of  them.  The  first  great  and  general 
division  is  into  the  three  kingdoms,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ont- 
1710^,  which  comprehend  all  the  objects  belonging  to  our  globe. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  mineral  kingdom  comprehends  the 
great  subjects  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  Mineralogy  classifies 
and  describes  all  tbe  eaiilis,  clays,  ores,  coals,  stones,  salts,  gases, 
acids,  waters,  &:c.,  which  are  natural  productions,  and  which  pos- 
sess one  homogeneous  nature,  or  exhibit  homogeneous  properties. 
Geology  performs  the  same  task  with  the  rocks  or  masses  com- 
pounded of  the  preceding  minerals,  lying  in  extensive  siraia  over 
the  globe,  and  the  strata  of  earth  and  clay,  and  examines  the 
general  rlructure  and  formation  of  the  crualof  the  earth,  and  those 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  materials  of  which  the 
earth  is  composed. 

For  the  complete  description  of  these  objects,  the  science  of 
Cftemiitry  is  essential ;  for  no  iJescrlpiion  will  approximate  com- 
pleteness, which  does  not  include  the  knowledge  of  the  elemeti' 
tary  substances  and  their  proporlies,  of  their  combinalions  and  ac- 
tions, and  of  the  qualities  of  the  compounds.  Chemistry,  exten- 
sive as  it  is  in  all  its  appliraiions,  is,  in  truth,  only  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  science  of  Naiui-al  History. 
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Sttgrajpky^  abo,  so  frr  as  it  is  a  description  of  natural  objects 
a^ohibits  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  rocks, 
■Mus,  Tolcanoes,  petrifactions,  waters,  earths,  soils,  prociuc- 
hi,  nu've  or  cultivated,  is  entirely   subservient   to  the  great 

toTNatural  History, 
s  £tf  the  naturalist  contemplates  only  matter  destitute  of 
^BBtioo,  and  operated  upon  by  those  unknown  and  yet  well 
2_  ni  powers,  gravitation,  cohesion,  and  mai;netic  or  electric  or 
.1  iaial  agencies.     In  the  other  two  kitigdoius,  orfcanized  objects 
'■  S  described,  exhibiting  that  well  known  princi))le,  that  myste- 
^V  M  ioflueoce,  that  mode  of  divine  operation,  which  we  familiarly 
?4dlle. 

^^    Hie  vegetable  kingdom  comprehends  every  plant,  as  herb,  tree, 

feros,  seaweed,  &lc.,  as  vvell  as  the  lichens  and  funtri,  those 

minute  and  shapeless  objects,  fastened  to  rocks  and  trees,  or 

knied  in  the  earth,  or  just  projecting  their  heads  above  its  sur- 

kx.    Plants  cover  the  earth  and  rocks,  and  throng  the  waters, 

loD  the  equator  to  the  highest  latitude  yet  attained  by  sufiering 

■du5ti}\    To   him,  who  has  thought  of  the  vegetable  world, 

chiefly  io  the  '  cedar  of  Lebanon,'  or  the  lofty  pine  or  oak  of  the 

Jbests,  or  in  the  general  dress  of  green  that  decks  the  country,  or 

■  cbe  blushing  carnations  that  adorn  our  gardens  and  pastures,  or 

nte  their  beauty  and  fragrance  on  '  the  desert  air,'  the  vegetable 

b^om  is  yet  an  unknown  world ;  and  he  is  a  stranger  to  the 

Mi^hi  with   which   the   naturalist  searches  out  the  iiistory  of  a 

phot  too  insignificant  perhaps  to  arrest  common  attention  for  an 

iMaot.     All  this  world  of  ve^^etable  life  and   wonder  it  is  the 

province  of  the  botanist  to  explore,  and  to  pour  into  the  treasures 

of  Natural  History,  the  descriptions  of  lik?  riches  he  has  procured 

iom  these  varied  and  wonderful  works  of  the  <:reat  Creator. 

Botany  describes  and  arranges  the   whole  kingdom  of  plants. 
Hie  method,  whether  on  what  is  technically  called,  the  artificial^ 

or  the  na/ura/ svstem.  is  admirable.     A  <:reat  treneral  division  of 

* 

pluts  is  first  made,  comprising,  in  one  body,  those  whose  organs, 
employed  in  the  production  of  fruit  or  seed,  are  risihk,  and  in 
the  other  bod.,  those  whose  like  orirans  are  whollv  invisible,  or 
leen   onlv   bv   hiirh   maiinifvins:   power.      The  latter  division  of 
plants,  of  which  there  is  a  vast  multitude,  but  which  present  few 
lltractions  to  most  minds,  ntay  be  passed   with  only  this  general 
coDsideration  ;  while  the  former  division,  which  contains  the  com- 
mon, and  most  useful,  and  ornamental  plants,  is  open  to  the  exami- 
nation of  any  mind.     The  division  of  plants  into  Classes.  Orders^ 
Genera  and  Species,  or  into  Afl/urc/  Families  and   Orders,  ren- 
ders the  prosecution  of  any  part  of  Botany,  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive ease.     Connected,  as  this  may  be,  with  the  facts  of  their 
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economical  use,  as  food  for  man  or  beast,  as  employed  in  the 
great  variety  of  arts  and  manufactures,  as  medicine,  or  as  mere 
ornament,  and  thus  supporting  rational  life,  or  promoting  the  con- 
▼enience  and  restorintr  the  heahh  of  man,  or  of  multiplying  the 
sources  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  of  developing  more  perfectly, 
the  powers  and  beauty  of  the  human  frame,  even  a  partial  knowl- 
edge of  the  vegetable  kingdom  must  be  deeply  interesting  to  all 
who  can  acquire  it. 

The  Animal  kingdom  is  the  last  and  hignest  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  natural  objects.  The  organization  is  more  complex 
and  wonderful,  and  the  life  itself  of  higher  character.  Although 
it  has  not  been  thought  easy,  in  every  instance,  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  a  vegetable  and  an  animal,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  consider  voluntary  motion  as  the  characteristic  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Even  in  the  lowest  grade  of  shell-fish,  confined  to  a 
rock,  we  see  indications  of  the  same  voluntary  power. 

Zoology  is  the  arrangement  and  description  of  animals.  The 
divisions  are  very  loi];icaI,  and  the  system  very  complete.  If  we 
consider  it  only  in  relation  to  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  &&c.,  a  selection 
of  objects  of  knowledge  is  very  easy. 

To  excite  our  attention,  however,  to  the  multitude  of  objects 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  I  shall  merely  mention  some  of  the  divi- 
sions in  zooloiry  ;  Crustnreologyy  the  science  of  shell-fish,  as  cra&f, 
lobsters,  centipedes;  Concho/ogy,  of  shells,  as  the  clam,  oyster^ 
stiailf  Sfc;  Entomology^  of  insects  properly  so  called,  bugs^fliet, 
becSy  ^'c;  Ihrpctolosryy  of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  crocodiles^ 
turtles,  lizards,  frogs,  6f'C.;  Ophiology,  of  snakes  and  serpcrits ; 
Ichthyology,  of  fishes  ;  Cctologi/,  of  whales,  dolphins,  SfC,  which 
produce  their  young  alive,  and  support  them  by  milk  ;  Omi' 
thology,  of  birds ;  Mttzology,  of  quadrupeds  producing  living 
young  and  suckling  theui. 

II.     Reasons  for  the  preceding  general  view. 

I  have  considered  tiie  objects  of  Natural  History  thus  particularly 
for  several  reasons. 

1.  Thai  the  mai^nitudeof  the  subject,  in  all  its  parts,  may  come 
up  before  us,  and  convince  us,  that  only  a  small  part  of  it  can  be 
introduced  into  common  schools. 

2.  That  our  attention  may  be  directed  to  those  portions  of  it 
which  arc  the  most  accessible,  and  have  most  facilities  already 
prepared. 

3.  To  show  the  Lyceum  that  it  is  not  without  some  plausibility, 
that  many  a  zealous  cultivator  of  some  branch  of  Natural  History, 
considers  the  project  of  introducing  this  study  into  commoa 
schools  as  little  less  than  a  satire  upon  wisdom,  and  a  burlesque 
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opoD  knowledge.    The  finest  minds  have  employed  the  leisure 
bours  of  their  lives,  and  others  of  most  splendid  talents  have  con- 
sumed all  their  days  upon  the  siudy  of  only  a  small  part  of 
Natural  Histon',  and  before  them  rises,  not  the  mere  image,  but 
the  iivini;  realitv  of  the  school-bov,  who  will  not  be  able  to  leam 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  common  education,  engaged  in  this 
vui  study.     The  prospect  is  sickening  to  their  souls. 

I  hope,  however,  to  show  that  the  magnitude  and  dilnculty  in 
ituioing  a  knowledge  of  it,  is  not  opposed  to  the  accoiiiplish- 
loem  of  all  that  is  intended  in  the  common  schools.  The  full 
sod  scientific  study  of  the  subject  would  be  absurd. 

4.  That  he  is  a  public  benefactor,  who  leads  the  minds  of 
youth  to  anv  interesiimr  knowledijeof  anvof  the  multiplied  works 
of  the  Creator,  or  surrounds  them  with  facilities  for  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  these  works.  Tlie  honor  now'  resting 
upon  many  who  have  labored  in  this  cause,  w  ill  continue  to  re- 
^^  those  who  shall  labor  for  the  same  great  object. 

III.  Selection  of  subjects  in  Natural  Science. 

Those  parts  of  Natural  Histor}'  generally  considered  most  ap- 

Epriate   to  common    schools,  are    Mineralogy   and   Geolog)', 
any.  and  some  portion  of  Zoolog}'.     Only  parts  of  tliese  can 
le  made  use  of. 

In  Mineralogj/,  the  names  and  general  properties  of  the  mine- 
rals about  a  town  or  district,  so  as  to  be  readilv  recoiinized.  mi^ht 
be  easily  acquired  ;  and  in  Geology,  the  know  ledge  of  the  rocks 
and  strata  of  rocks  or  earth,  wherever  any  were  visible.  Also  the 
general  uses  of  these  substances  in  the  arts.  This  has  already 
been  prove<;l  by  experiment  in  several  schools  in  Massachusetts ; 
and  minerals  liave  been  sent  to  other  schools,  bv  wav  of  exchanc^e. 

Id  Chemist rj^^  a  large  number  of  experiments  of  the  simpler 
kind  might  be  performed  by  means  of  simple  and  conuuon  articles* 
A  little  exi)ense  would  enable  a  teacher  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
«:ases,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  experiments.  1  have  known 
boys  of  ten  years  of  age,  in  my  school,  fonn  the  illuminating  gas 
by  a  means  of  a  tobacco  pipe  and  some  oily  seed,  as  that  of  the 
butternut  or  sunflower,  cemented  in  the  bowl  bv  clav,  and  have 
seen  them  delighted  with  the  bright  flame  produced  by  its  com- 
bustion at  the  end  of  the  stem. 

In  Botany,  the  parts  of  plants  employed  in  the  descriptions,  as 
the  several  parts  of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  and  the  arrangement  of 
plants,  as  w  ell  as  the  names  of  many  genera  and  species,  might  be 
learned.  I  knew  a  lad  of  eleven  years,  w  iio,  by  collecting  plants 
with  a  botanbt  two  summers,  learned  the  names  of  four  hundred 
species^and  was  able  to  distinguish  many  more,  wliose names  were 
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not  familiar  to  hinii  as  well  as  to  analyze  flowers  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

In  Zoology y  some  of  the  parts  of  Entomology  would  be  most 
•easy,  as  insects  are  so  abundant,  and  many  of  tiieir  changes  are  so 
-easily  detected  ;  of  Heq)etology,  in  relation  to  tortoises,  lizards, 
&c. ;  of  Conchology,  in  respect  to  land  and  fresh  water  shells  in 
the  country,  and  collection  of  shells  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
Of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  means  of  knowledge  are  increasing 
continually.  The  collection  of  specimens  would  be  a  healthy  ex- 
ercise, and  exert  a  favorable  influence  over  body  and  mind,  while 
curiosity  would  be  exerted  and  gratified. 

IV.     Advantages  of  Natural  Science  in  Education. 

Besides  the  value  of  the  knowledge  itself,  there  are  indirect  ad- 
vantages attending  the  study  of  Natural  History,  some  of  which  I 
shall  briefly  state. 

1.  This  study  calls  into  efficient  action  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion. Tiie  constant  tendency  of  the  mind  is,  to  consider  things  m 
the  mass.  Particularity  requires  attention,  care,  direct  effort  of 
the  mind.  Not  a  step  can  be  taken  in  Natural  History  without 
discrimination.  We  must  begin  with  particulars,  and  we  must  gd 
on  with  particulars.  And  we  must  often  begin  with  a  very  small 
part  of  one  particular  thing.  The  mind  is  trained  to  minuteness 
of  examination,  and  to  the  improvement  of  its  power  of  seeing 
and  making  distinctions.  Thence  the  mind  proceeds  to  generali- 
zation. Tlie  inductive  philosophy  is  the  glor^  of  modem  times. 
It  begins  with  particulars,  and  ascends  to  general  conclusions. 

2.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  another  of  an  object,  must  be 
observed.  The  process  of  examination  is  fitted  to  induce  the 
habit  of  attending  to  the  relations  of  things,  and  of  creating  *the 
power  to  consider  the  relations  of  things  in  all  cases. 

3.  It  leads  to  the  adoption  of  system,  arrangement,  method, 
classification.  Consider  the  multitude  of  facts  in  Chemistry,  in- 
sulated and  independent,  until  they  were  reduced  to  systematic 
order  by  some  of  the  master  spirits  of  modem  times.  In  Botany, 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Linne  brought  into  order  the  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  its  materials.  This  system,  order,  arrangement,  is 
now  a  part  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  study  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted, without  this  part  of  logic  being  practically  enforced  upon 
the  mind. 

4.  It  awakens  curiosity  and  opens  the  eyes  to  look  with  interest 
upon  the  works  of  God.  It  rouses  the  faculties  from  that  listless- 
ness,  to  which  there  is  so  strons:  a  tendency  in  the  naturally  indo» 
lent  state  of  mankind,  and  yields  to  the  mind  that  gratification  so 
desirable  to  be  obtained  from  the  very  exercise  of  the  powers. 
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*5.  It  stores  tlie  mind  wiili  objects  of  iliouglit  and  intcresi,  and 
prepares  il  ro  increase  tlieir  iiULiiber.  Tliese  objects  too,  can  at- 
tend Ub  in  all  our  excursions.  Tlie  naturalist  is  ever  surrounded 
with  those  objects  wliich  have  roused  a  deep  interest  in  his  mind. 
Cicero's  splendid  panegyric  on  Literature  is  crjiially  applicable  to 
Nstural  History. 

6.  Tuough  many  of  the  subjects  have  less  apparent  contriv- 
ance, and  design,  and  adaptation,  than  some  others,  yet  these  be- 
come more  evideni,  as  [lie  knowledge  is  increased,  and  are  tinally 
seen  on  every  side.  The  mind  becomes  more  fiimiliar  with  the 
works  of  the  great  Architect,  and  perceives  move  of  the  bfnevo- 
lence  and  wisdom  of  our  heavenly  Parent,  if  the  study  is  conducted 
in  the  proper  manner. 

Hence  these  studies  exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  younij.  Tlie  curiosity  excited,  and  the  objects  presented 
continually  on  every  side,  c^ering  employment  for  the  mind,  and 
exercise  for  the  body,  might  naturally  lead  to  important  intel- 
lectual and  moral  results.  I  am  aware  that  this  advantage  is  not 
the  most  obvious,  and  I  shall  only  confirm  its  truth  by  a  mere 
allusion  to  several  instances  of  young  men  who  have,  by  an  atten- 
tion to  Natural  Science,  been  arrested  in  their  mad  career  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ruin.  Some  of  these  cases  are  known  also  to 
some  membere  of  the  Lyceum. 

Some  part  of  these  indirect  advantages  must  attend  any  consid- 
entble  attention  to  tliis  study,  and  be  enjoyed  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  young. 
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The  profession  of  lellers  in  China  is  adopted  with  a  view  to 
oflUce  in  the  civil  SLTvice,  to  attain  the  judge's  bench  and  magis- 
OTicy;  or,  perhaps,  ibe'governmenl  of  provinces;  or,  it  may  even 
be,  a  seat  in  the  ministerial  cabinet,  (guiding  the  councils  of  the 
great  emperor  himself.  Such  elevation  is  possible  to  the  poor 
scholar,  the  humble  student  of  Confucian  principles;  and,  tempted 
by  the  prospect,  almost  every  family  of  a  litile  properly  dedicates 
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one  or  more  of  its  sons  to  the  study  of  books*  But  of  the  myriad 
of  candidates  throughout  the  empire,  a  few  only  ean  attain  the  de« 
grees  which  render  them  eligible  to  office ;  and  of  those  who  are 
so  far  qualifiedi  but  a  very  small  number  are  actually  chosen  ta 
office. 

But  those  who  arc  not  chosen,  and  who  have  property,  can,  of 
course,  get  on  well  enough  in  the  world ;  others  are  usually  a 
burden  to  their  kindred  or  their  friends.  Some  become  private 
tutors  or  public  schoolmasters ;  but  the  frequently  recurring  exami- 
nations for  higher  degrees  call  persons  away  from  these  duties ; 
and  they  seldom  do  well,  unless  they  abandon  the  profession  and 
pursuit.  He  who  lives  in  the  country,  if  he  has  attained  ihe  $ew 
t$a  degree,  must  repair,  however  distant  his  residence,  to  the  pro- 
vincial chief  city,  to  be  examined  for  the  next  degree,  that  of 
Jceu  jin.  And  he  who  has  acquired  this  degree,  must  repair, 
every  three  years,  from  the  extre[i)ities  of  the  empire  to  Peking, 
to  try  for  the  Uin  ize  degree.  In  this  manner,  a  man's  time  and 
resources  are  frittered  away ;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  he  passes 
through  life  a  continual  prey  to  disappointment.  Besides,  there  is 
a  pride  of  caste  cherished  by  these  tuh  shoo  jin^  or  book-reading 
men,  as  they  call  themselves,  which  is  a  hindrance  to  their  enter- 
ing on  any  useful  calling.  They  would  rather  beg  of  their  kindred 
and  friends,  or  even  of  the  public,  in  the  character  of  ^  gentlemen 
scholars,'  than  put  their  hands  to  some  useful  occupation.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  government  allows  such  an  idle  course  of 
life  as  is  that  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  by  at  length  rewarding 
those  who  without  merit,  have  persevered  to  old  age  in  this  unpro- 
ductive occupation, — rewarding  them  with  the  degree  they  have 
so  loni^soudil,  wiien  its  attainment  has  ceased  to  be  advantacrcous. 

The  following  is  a  portrait  of  a  livinj^,  unsuccessful  Chinese 
scholar.  *  A  few  days  ago,  a  man,  about  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
with  a  respectable  head,  but  clothed  in  filthy,  ragged,  worn  out 
garments,  passed  and  repassed  before  my  window,  now  and  then 
looking  up.  Beino;  engaged,  I  took  no  notice  of  him  at  the  time. 
The  next  day  he  came  again,  and  seated  himself  on  a  sione  oppo- 
site to  the  window,  looking  up  occasionally.  Observing  this,  I 
sent  a  servant,  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  ask  him  if  he  wished 
for  anything.  The  man  returned,  and  said  he  was  a  north- 
country  man,  and  did  not  want  anything  ;  he  was  waiting  for 
somebody.  Knowing  the  unwillingness  of  natives  to  reveal  the 
truth  to  each  other,  I  sent  and  asked  the  poor,  rai^i^ed  stranger 
into  the  house,  that  I  mii^ht  speak  to  him  myself.  He  came,  and 
as  soon  as  the  back  of  the  other  Chinese  was  turned,  he  knelt 


-*rp« 


e««b  wd  be*  of  ■K.te  Cteae  ■ 
■*hc  w«  iiliiwiil.  l-ncUaiMh 
e  wmt  bibai,  a^  M  kn  came  agM  « i 
e  lo  d^  «fac  »  do  far  biB.     I  ti 


mat  ^Mfcs  M>  JByiw  ifcai  bint.     Al  iktr  eoaU  kaa  itcs,  tkai 


unCf  M  lbs  smcSny  tiss^^ 


boa  ilMfc'H^  bow  to  dalbe  fain,  nd  fecnd  >|  wooU  be  «XM- 
wm  ^mU  1  eaplof  nj  ovb  people,  obo  wouU  onbe  •  joo  of 
k  ad  teke  ■  fai«e  per  eeou^  I  tbeigfcre  asked  mj  beggn^ 
B^ad  kaMol,  fiwDM  be  coaM  get  a  secDM  btad  snat  of  fiwhiH. 
He  ^'— — *— 'y  laado  a  aiianlr  cMiraaie  of  ibe  eon  of  each 
ancle,  aod  ibo«^  tbu  fcr  tiro  dolais  be  ooald  drees  hiaueir  M  a 
■HnersukofdenaceoBd^daAei.  Pkned  at  beiaf  aUa 
ao  cbeaplj  lo  svppi;  bs  wants,  1  gave  him  ibree  doUars.  Ha 
letufaed  in  abcnt  two  bouis,  bringii^  a  eompfcte  ami,  neatly 
wrapped  Dp  'm  paper,  and  tbree  qaaiters  ofa  dollar  left.  T«sM^ 
dajr  be  appeared  in  cJean,  decern  rahnent.  I  cooietscd  tvro  houn 
aridi  Um,  ooocawug  Fonnosa,  Niogpo,  Soochow,  Peking,  &c. 
He  is  of  coane  aeqnaiBled  whb  hb  Dative  dialecl,  Fuhkeen  ;  be 
■ho  eoonnes  in  the  maodann  dbled,  elegantly.  He  k»A  and 
VTcie  in  roj  presence.  I  bare  no  doubt  of  the  <reneral  Inith  oT 
bis  story.  His  &iher  held  (be  office  of  chelieeo  (or  many  yean, 
fcxn  whicb  be  retired  about  iwelre  years  sj^o,  at  the  age  of 
eighir,  baring  acquired  or  fared  onlv  aboui  six  tliousand  dollais. 
Part  air  this  be  dievibuied  aiirang  lliree  sons,  of  whom  my  TrteDd 
doctor  Tui^  is  ooe.  .Allured  by  the  hme  of  its  ricbea  and  libe< 
raliiy,  be  came  to  Canton.  He  has  lArtrt  been  assisted  to  lepaif 
in  Peking,  to  seek  higher  honors  and  office ;  bat  he  almost  despain 
of  futiber  aid,  '-for  bow,"  says  he  "can  I  bope  that  bearen  wSI 
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,  be  I 


I'ain  down  three  liundred  dollars."*  Hoi 
year,  lo  try  bis  paiFons  once  more.  If  lie  tails  ibis  lime,  Ting 
intends  to  abandon  tbe  pursuit.  Tor  be  will  then  be  in  liis  50th 
year; — he  will  iben  conclude  that  it  is  liis  destiny  to  be  poor. 
Like  most  of  ilie  ConTiicianisis,  lie  is  inielleciually  a  proud,  self- 
sufficient  fatalist,  apparently  resi>;ned  and  yielding,  but  not  humble, 
— giving  up  exertion,  and  submitting  to  opposition,  but  willi  un- 
diminished pride  of  spirit.  For  these  men  never  take  blame  to 
themselves,  but  charge  all  the  ills  that  befall  ihcm,  lo  their  destiny. 
'  Sucb  is  a  specimen  of  an  unfortunate  Chinese  litertiry  adven- 
turer. He  has  classical  learning;,  but  not  much  useful  knowled^re, 
beyond  an  actjuainlance  merely  with  what  he  has  seen.  He 
asked  me,  when  we  sailed  beyond  England,  and  go  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  go,  what  it  is  we  at  last  find — on  the  suppo- 
sition that  earth  and  ocean  arc  a  plane  surface  1  As  long  as  China 
secludes  itself  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  must  remain  ignorant 
and  conceited.  If  men  were  merely  brute  animals,  the  present 
policy  might  be  a  wise  one ;  but  since  a  rational  nature  is  char- 
acteristic of  men,  the  Chinese  certainly  injure  themselves  by  theit 
excluslveness.' 
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(E«t 


loitmEcIilo 


[We  received,  •everal  jeare  li 
Unce  of  improvproent  in  tlie  pleoienlnrj  branches  of  edupalion 
preients  Bte  BO  important,  and  so  ajjplicRble  even  lo  Ihe  preaenl  condition  of 
our  ocboolB,  that  wo  hope  tlip;  niiij  picite  lonie  additinnnl  Inlcmt  id  thii  im- 
{■ortant  part  of  the  Rcld  of  labor  twfoie  ua.] 

'Can  you  not  devote  yourself  lo  that  particular  department 
of  Education  which  relates  to  cliildren  from  eight  years  of  age 
downwards  to  the  period  when  their  instruction  may  be  made  to 
commence?  Here  viust  begin  ihe  great  work  of  refoim.  Here, 
the  public  mind  is  the  least  disposed  lo  act.  Here  there  is,  I  fear, 
too  much  apathy,  and  a  mistaken  notion  prevailing,  that  all  ai- 


*  A  ken  jin  graduate,  joining  with  Ih 
Dome  back  for  (hii  auni.  Tbe  candii 
boutei  without  being  aearRhed 
daya  before  Ibe  eianiina'' 


I 


olben,  can  go  to  Peking  and 

—  allowed   to  pnsa  the  cuatoiB 

id  they  wiah   lo  be  at  court  abaul  twenl7 
ecover  rrom  the   falisuea  of  th« 

j»_....j, ,.  ,,^u .- V...U...  .  - Kilh  (he  claivies.     MBn;  of  (bt 

men  of  Krayin^  chow  are  barbcra.  and  rxerclM  Ibeir  akilt  in  this  fa;  on  Uw 
dwd  to  Pekiog,  instead  of  apending  the  whols  time  in  UDproRtabta  journejiiig. 
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tempts  at  improvement  are  eitlier  visionary  or  hopeless.  How 
much  we  need  a  judicious,  intelligible,  systematic  series  of  books 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  of  a  moral  and  religious  kind,  to  aid  in 
carrying  plans  of  reform  into  elFect.  Without  such  a  reform, 
Mothers  in  their  families,  Teachers  in  our  Infant  and  other  schools, 
will  continue  to  grope  their  way  along  in  tiie  old  track  of  unintel- 
ligibility,  perplexity,  mysticism  and  absurdity,  disgusting  the  little 
tearaers  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career  in  the  acquisition  of 
human  and  Divine  knowledge,  doing  very  little  to  develop  and  6t 
(or  future  exercise,  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  and  throw-i 
iDg  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  instructors  who  are  to 
undertake  the  task  of  conducting;  the  hi<rher  branches  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

Take  one  single  view  of  this  extensive  and  important  subject. 
Is  not  language  the  great  instrument  by  which  all  truth,  human 
and  Divine,  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  mind  ?  Does  not  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself,  employ  this  instrument  in  sanctifying  the 
heart?  What  sure  advances  can  a  child  make  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge ;  how  can  you  develop  his  intellectual  and  moral 
powers :  in  what  way  can  you  carry  on  any  processes  in  his  future 
education, — nay,  how  can  you  impress  Divine  truth  upon  his  mind, 
either  in  his  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  Sabbath  School,  or 
io  the  house  of  God.  if  he  is  ignorant  of,  or  has,  at  the  best,  but 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  spoken  and  written  languages  ? 
So  long  as  he  attaches  vague  and  indistinct  ideas  to  single  words, 
or  to  words  in  connection,  as  exhibiting  trains  of  thought,  just  so 
long  must  you  fail  in  accomplishing  tl'.e  great  objects  of  his  educa-* 
lion.  He  ought  early,  fully,  accurately,  to  be  made  acquainted 
Avith  his  mother  tonfrue.  Now  to  do  this,  we  want  a  new  s\s<i 
lem  ol  instruction,  and  a  new  set  of  books. 

I  remarked  to  an  K^qvW  of  Sabbath  Schools,  '  You  sav  that 

• 

ihe  Sabbath  School  teachers  need  enlitrhtenin<'.  That  is  true  : 
iHit  give  them  all  the  light  posssible,  and  they  can  communicate  it 
ID  their  scholars,  onlv  through  the  medium  of  language.  W^e 
ought,  therefore,  to  go  a  step  farther  back,  and  carry  into  effect 
some  plan  for  making  their  scholars  understand  the  language  which 
is  used  in  their  instruction.' 

The  Principal  of  our  Grammar  School  tells  me,  that  one  of  th^ 
greatest  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter,  is  the  imperfect  acquaint^ 
ancc  that  the  lads  who  are  sent  to  the  school  have  with  the 
EngKsh  language  ! 

Will  you  not  be  induced,  humble  as  the  employment  may  seem,. 
to  delve  and  work  at  the  foundationi  There  are  workmen- 
enough  engaged  in  the  upper  stories,  and  1  fear  the  whole  buildings 
may  be  in  danger,  if  some  new  stones  are  not  laid  to  support  it^ 
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[DurioE  our  visit  In  SwilierlaDi),  we  irere  ra  happy  as  lo  form  the  icquiiot- 
•nee  of  Mid.  NeciiBr  Ae  Sauasure,  ol  GenevB,  ■  dau^liler  ol  tlie  celebnUd 
DiliiralisI  and  pioneer  of  Ibe  Alpi,  M.  de  Sauasure,  and  (he  widow  of  the  aon 
of  Necker,  Ihe  mini^iler  of  Louii  XVI.  Aiireeably  lo  a  plEaaanl  uhcc  of 
Geneva,  she  cDolinuca  lo  buar  Ihe  nnme  if  boih  families.  We  were  deeply  in- 
lereated  in  her  Tie*s  of  education,  and  brooeiil  oul  10  tiiii  counli-y  a  itorii  on 
early  educalion,  Tor  which   ire  have  Bought  ill  vain  for  B  Iran  <laror.     Wears 

fnliGsd  lotiiid.lhal  Ihe  task  has  liecn  perfortned  by  Mrs.  Willanl  and  Hri. 
helpa;  and  from  Ihe  specimen  we  have  seen,  we  Irii^l  [lie  Irau^hiion  will  be 
■  valuable  addil<Da  lo  the  libruy  orediicalion.  The  anueied  eilrsct,  oa  an  im- 
portant topic,  deserves  aerioua  rcQecliDa.] 

What  are  we  lo  undersiand  by  Ihe  word  reason  ?  In  the  ex- 
tended sense  which  philosophy  has  given  lo  it,  we  employ  it  to 
express  underslanding,  lliat  great  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which  we 
discover  truth.  Taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  hfe,  and  continues  lo  retain  its  first  signification. 
Reason,  also,  as  it  is  commonly  considered,  decides  upon  the  reia- 
lion  of  effects  lo  causes,  deduces  consequences  from  principles,  and 
pronounces  relatively  to  the  individual,  upon  the  advantages  or 
inexpediency  of  actions.  Elevated  above  the  inequalities  sod 
weaknesses  common  to  humanity,  we  may  consider  it  as  the  wise 
counsellor,  who,  in  the  government  of  ourselves,  endeavors  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  between  our  different  powers.  If  ii  finds 
itself  supported  by  exalted  principles,  it  lakes  a  very  elevated 
character.  United  to  relif^ion,  it  may  become  the  lofiy  wisdom 
which  comprehends  our  internal  interests  ;  confined  to  the  moral 
world,  it  draws  from  the  conslilution  of  society,  practical  rules  for 
our  conduct.  Indeed,  whatever  principle  we  admit,  and  whatever 
feeling  animates  us,  this  governs,  in  the  calculation  of  the  con- 
sequences which  we  are  to  experience  from  tliem.  Incapable  of 
creating  our  various  inclinations,  it  only  teaches  us  to  direct  those 
which  exist.  It  is  then  a  regulalor,  and  not  an  impulse.  This 
alone  shows  the  kind  and  limits  ofhs  power. 

When  reason  considers  man  in  the  abstract,  it  supposes  him  en- 
dowed with  the  most  noble  qualities,  and  consequently  points  out 
to  him  the  greatest  happiness  to  which  he  can  aspire.  From  this 
fad  arise  the  admirable  precepts  which  the  wi.>;dom  of  all  nations 
has  collected  ;  but  when  reason  addresses  herself  to  the  individual, 
she  does  not  lind  in  him  all  the  faculties  equally  developed ;  some 
tre  languishing,  others  have  an  excessive  activity  ;  and  as  shecan 
only  appeal  to  those  which  already  possess  a  certain  degree  of  life, 
there  remain  to  her  few  general  rules  to  give. 
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'^¥et  the  iofluence  of  reason  is  always  saluury ;  it  takes  the  fu- 
ture into  the  account ;  il  forms  a  union  among  the  weak  sentiments, 
in  order  to  subdue  the  more  violeni ;  ii  says  to  a  creditor  irritated 
br  ttie  continued  delays  of  his  debtor, — If  you  cause  this  man  to 
be  imprisoned,  you  will  feel  pity  at  ihe  ilisiress  you  will  occasion 
his  family,  and  the  world  will  condemn  your  excessive  severity. 
These  considerations  may  be  perfectly  just ;  but  why  has  reason 
produced  an  effect  in  presenting  them  ?  it  is  because  it  has  found 
compassion  and  the  fear  of  blame;  otherwise  it  would  have  had 
no  influence. 

Such  is  the  part  of  reason.  Its  skill  consists  in  balancing  the 
desires,  the  one  class  by  another;  its  resource  is  the  action  of  op- 
posing forces.  Possessing  of  itself  no  power,  and  acling  but  hy 
the  aid  ofthe  very  feelings  which  it  is  sometimes  called  lo  oppose, 
if  it  finds  in  the  soul  nothing  wliich  favors  its  influence,  It  loses 
all  its  efficacy.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  foundation  in 
ibe  character,  either  for  morality  or  true  happiness. 

Education  cannot  therefore  attend  too  soon  lo  the  establishment 
of  impulses  ;  it  should  direct  the  development  of  the  various  fac- 
ulties which  act  upon  that  sensible  pan  of  the  soul  from  which  the 
desires  spring,  and  where  decisions  are  formed.  There  are  im- 
pulses of  various  kinds,  which  it  is  useful  to  distinguish.  Some 
more  particularly  named  instincts,  watch  over  the  preservation  of 
our  material  existence ;  others,  not  less  selfish,  but  more  nearly 
allied  to  morality,  are  stationed  to  guard  that  part  of  our  happi- 
ness which  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  men.  Such  are  self-love 
and  its  various  modifications.  Others,  more  elevated,  as  the  feel- 
ings of  justice,  truth,  and  beauty,  introduce  the  soul  into  the  calm 
regions  where  il  is  purified,  enlightened,  and  enlarged.  There  are 
others  more  impetuous,  which  seem  to  transport  our  existence  out 
of  itself,  lo  place  it  amon"  olijecis  foreign  lo  us,  and  cause  us  to 
live  in  other  souls;  such  are  ihe  lender  affections,  which,  from 
sympathy,  their  weakest  shade,  lo  the  complete  devotion  of  love, 
cause  us  lo  experience  for  our  fellow  creatures,  emotions  as  vivid 
as  those  which  have  self  for  their  object.  Finally,  ihcre  exists 
one  impulse  wliich  combines  all  the  others  possess  thai  is  great, 
tender,  or  devoled,  which  elevates  the  soul,  not  only  above  its 
proper  sphere,  but  the  world  itself,  and  gives  it  a  foretaste  of  eter- 
nity.    This,  1  need  not  to  say,  is  the  religious  seniiment. 

This  inequality  in  the  moral  value  of  the  impulses  of  ihe  human 
heart  prescribes  to  us  the  course  we  should  punue.  It  is  the  more 
essential  for  education  lo  culiivale  the  disinterested  and  generous 
feelings,  as  these  alone  re<inire  culture.     The  selfish  desires  and 

Ehysical  instincts  grow  without  care ;  they  are  even  indestructible. 
'  then  you  do  not  strengthen  those  which  balance  them,  you  not 
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only  cease  to  make  any  progress  towards  good,  but  you  deprive 
reason  of  the  greatest  force  whicli  she  can  oppose  to  unreasonable 
desires.  Do  we  not  see  [bat  the  passious  are  ungovernable  iu  seU 
fish  hearts?  This  is  what  we  do  not,  perhaps,  sulScieotly  con- 
sider. 

Thus  eacb  state  of  morality  and  of  feelings  corresponds  with  man 
to  the  idea  of  a  certain  kind  of  happiness  ;  and  his  reason,  limited 
by  this  state,  can  Indicale  to  bini  nothing  beyond.  Extol  lo  sonw 
beings  the  beauties  of  nature,  tbe  charms  of  study,  of  friendship, 
of  domestic  life,  and  your  voice  will  resound  in  the  desert  of  his 
heart.  If  the  eOi^cIs  of  eloquence  are  transient,  it  is  because  it 
has  only  roused  dormant  impulses  which  very  soon  sink  to  iheii 
former  stale  ;  having  never  been  called  into  action,  they  are  not 
there  connected  with  the  permanent  interests  of  life. 

Confined  to  a  sphere,  yet  reason  does  ber  best;  what  more 
could  we  wish  ?  Ask  of  her  to  regulate  interests  purely  material, 
she  will  counsel  to  prudence  ;  she  will  lell  you  to  abuse  nothing, 
to  preserve  your  health,  your  fortune,  and  will  make  of  you  one  of 
those  people  whom  Socrates  ridicules  in  the  Phedore,  in  saying 
that  they  were  temperate  by  intemperance.  Seeking  to  make  ui 
avoid  dangers,  she  will  encourage  the  observance  of  the  social 
laws,  since  we  cannot  neglect  these  without  exposing  ourselves ; 
and,  without  having  the  motive  of  hope  to  give  us,  she  will  have, 
at  least  at  her  disposal,  a  liberal  supply  of  threats. 

Where  reason  does  not  find  itself  based  upon  lofty  principles,  it 
preaches  the  morality  of  consequences ;  it  leads  us  to  view  the 
results  of  our  actions  more  than  their  molives,  and  shows  that  vice 
produces  evil,  instead  of  leading  us  to  rej^ard  It  as  itself  an  evil. 
It  thus  enters  again  into  the  system  of  utility,  the  master-piece  of 
its  most  ingenious  combinations,  insufficient,  like  itself,  for  its  own 
ends,  and  without  value  in  improving  the  heart.  It  undoubtedly 
possesses  a  repressive  principle,  but  a  force  which  can  only  be 
employed  to  restrain  is  often  insufficient  even  for  that.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  power  of  opposing  one  emotion  to  another, 
tbe  sallies  of  good  feelings  to  those  of  bad  desires  ;  for  if  the  simple 
barrier  of  duty  only  is  opposed  to  them,  the  violent  passions  too 
often  overleap  it. 

That  reason  is  indispensable  in  life,  that  wltliout  it  we  could  not 
take  one  step,  that  it  is  necessary  to  govern  the  inclinations,  or  to 
direct  them,  I  readily  admit.  1  say  further,  thai,  in  a  very  es- 
tended  point  of  view,  we  see  that  it  has  some  power  over  tbe  for- 
mation of  sentiments ;  but  it  is  an  influence  slow  and  indirect. 
In  frequently  repressing  excess,  it  deprives  the  had  inclinaiions 
of  exercise  in  the  same  proportion,  and  may,  in  lime,  extinguish 
them.    There  is  implanted  within  us  a  principle  of  developnieni. 
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I  vitility,  wbichy  restrained  in  one  direction,  is  borne  in  anotlier: 
■nd  even  the  feeling  of  selfishness  cannot,  for  a  lon«r  time,  remain 
Stationary  in  the  human  heart.  Tlie  characier  of  the  same  gene- 
ration changes  little  ;  but  ^vhat  one  does  by  calculation,  another 
does  by  impulse.  The  religious  and  disinterested  feelings  spring 
Dp,  and  facilitate,  in  their  turn,  the  work  of  reason.  She  then 
causes  a  prevalence  of  truths  which  have  long  remained  dormant, 
md  which  assume  a  rank  in  society,  as  soon  ss  public  sentiment 
accords  with  them  ;  and  when  these  truths  are  expressed  in  ac- 
tions, when  they  influence  manners,  and  institutions  are  conse- 
crated to  them,  their  real  value  appears,  in  the  production  of  na- 
tional iniellisence  and  virtue. 

But  it  is  the  corres|>ondeiit  development  of  feelings  and  intelli- 
mce,  which  produces  tiiese  happy  results,  and  these  can  be  but 
Eltle  appreciated  at  a  distance.  Ages  and  people  must  be  placed 
ID  the  balance,  in  order  to  perceive  the  weight  which  reason  has 
given  to  them.  When  she  has  not  time  to  act,  when  her  action 
B  confined  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  mind  of  a  single  man, 
her  influence  must  be  very  limited  ; — in  order  to  produce  great 
eflbcts  upon  communities,  reason  must  have  a  simultaneous  action 
upon  many  minds. 

On  all  sides  we  discover  our  limits ;  this  is  what  I  propose  to 
show.  The  emotions  are  impetuous,  blind,  subject  to  various  ex- 
citements ;  but  thev  are  the  \\\\x\^  forces  of  the  soul.  Let  us  cul- 
tivate  them  in  our  children,  along  with  the  intellectual  powers ; 
let  us  never  leave  them  without  nourishment  in  the  heart,  or  with- 
out exercise  in  the  life,  and  let  us  not  repose  upon  reason  alone. 
We  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  of  this  age  may  be 
attributed  to  that  sxstemntic  personality,  which  leaves  individuals 
irithout  ener;^y,  as  well  as  tiie  political  body  without  vigor.  When 
one  is  attached  to  nothing,  it  is  well  for  him  to  be  attached  to  him- 
lelf.  Selfishness  is  only  a  more  severe  word  to  express  indiflfer- 
eoce  to  others  ;  its'natural  eflect  is  to  neutralize  all  other  loves. 

In  general,  the  fault  of  education  is  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tiTe  ;  it  is  in  what  we  neglect,  rather  than  in  what  we  do.  Dur-« 
ing  a  long  course  of  instruction  where  all  is  passive  with  the  child, 
without  understanding  the  nature  of  the  mind,  there  is  danger  that 
its  fair  proportions  will  be  irrecoverably  altered.  The  niemoi^ 
•od  reasoning  powers  are  too  often  exercised  alone,  and  the  feel- 
ings are  neglected,  excepting  self-love,  which  is  excited  as  a  stimu- 
bint.  What  may  we  expect  will  be  the  result  of  such  a  course? 
Exactly  what  we  may  observe  with  grown  people,  a  great  want  of 
disinterested  motives,  and  an  ever  increasing  pre|K)nderance  of 
those  which  are  sensual  or  selfish ;  such  cannot  fail  to  be  displayed 
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fooner  or  later.  A  will,  feeble  for  what  is  good,  ardent  and 
skilful  for  every  other  object,  thus  becomes  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

(Commuiiirated  Tor  the  Aniiali  of  Education.) 

Those  who  treat  upon  female  education  are  too  apt  to  speak 
merely  of  the  know  iedire,  and  habits,  and  accomplishments  which 
are  to  be  ac(iuired  by  young  ladies.  But  they  forget  that  their 
education,  in  onler  to  be  etfectual,  and  complete,  must  begin  in 
infancy — that  failure  here,  will  produce  imperfection,  and  difficulty, 
and  suffering,  throughout  the  whole  course.  In  considering  tlib 
subject,  therefore,  we  ought  to  think  of  tiiose  fundamental  ]X)ints 
which  should  be  in  view  from  the  first  moments  of  an  infant's  life; 
or  we  may  find  ourselves  erecting  a  building,  without  laying  a 
solid  foundation. 

Wliere  in  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  can  we  find  a  better  rule  of 
education  than  these ; — *  I^t  the  child  be  taught  the  practical 
duties  of  manhood,' — *  Let  him  learn  while  he  is  young,  what  he 
is  to  do  wiien  he  becomes  older.'  These  maxims  arc  but  a  para- 
phrase of  the  Scripture  prc^cept,  which  reflection  and  repetition 
will  only  render  more  valuable  to  tiiose  wlio  understand  this  sub- 
ject— '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  siiould  go,  and  when  he  is 
old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  This  precept  comprehends,  in 
fact,  the  whole  system  of  education.  Whether  we  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  labor  or  to  study,  to  tliink  or  to  speak,  or  to  write, 
to  govern  or  to  ol)ey,  or  to  suffer,  we  must  acquire  the  power  and 
tlie  liabit  in  early  life,  or  we  shall  alw  ays  feel  the  want  of  prepa- 
ration. Tlie  truth  of  this  has  been  attested  by  the  experience  of 
ages.  It  is  confirmed  bv  observation  and  conmion  sense.  The 
peace  and  prosperity  of  families,  trained  aright  for  life  in  their 
childhood,  form  a  circle  of  evidence  all  around  us.  The  utter 
failure  of  all  means  to  supply  the  defects  of  w  rong  early  education, 
and  the  decay  of  families  that  have  been  educated  in  the  way  in 
which  th(^y  should  not  go,  present  evidence  equally  striking,  in  a 
melancholy  contrast.  Even  while  rising  into  life,  health  and 
hope  are  blasted,  and  the  children  of  dissipation  are  often  carried 
to  the  family  tomb  before  their  parents. 

Since  there  is  no  question  that  health  and  virtue  are  the  only 
and  the  living  fountains  of  enjoyment,  and  rational  hope,  so  there 
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be   no  dispute  that  every  child  should  be  so  trained  as  to 

iure,  at  least,  tliese  great  points.     If  these  are  not  gained,  all 

is  lost.     In  females  especially — the  daughters  of  Eve,  '  the  mother 

of  all  living,' — whose  character  will  determine  that  of  future  gene- 

mtions,  it  is  all  important.     It  is,  under  Providence,  the  turning 

point  of  the  salvation  or  the  ruin  of  our  country  and  the  world. 

Health  then  is  one  of  the  objects  of  primar}'  importance  to  be 
umed  at  in  the  education  of  females,  from  its  commencement ; 
tnd  be  it  remembered,  that  education  commences  with  life. 

The  habit  should  be  continued  from  the  earliest  infancy  though 
childhood  and  youth,  of  plain,  unseasoned  yboc/,  in  moderate  quan- 
ixy  and  at  regular  times,  so  as  to  secure,  in  the  language  of  Hein^ 
lotb,  'temperance  and  order — the  great  pillars  of  life.'*  One 
thing  only  is  necessar}'  at  once ;  and  Providence  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  man,  more  than  almost  any  other  animal,  can  subsist  upon  any 
one  of  the  great  variety  of  articles  of  food. 

Tune  must  always  be  allowed  for  dit^estion.  This  will  rive  a 
•tiatural  appetite  w  hich  renders  all  high  seasoning  unnecessary.  So 
long  as  it  b  keen,  it  is  safe  to  indulge  it;  but  when  it  betrins  to 
^ag,  when  plain  food  is  '  not  good,'  it  is  time  to  stop.  Additional 
appetite,  produced  by  spices,  or  stimulants,  or  the  temptation  of  a 
second  or  third  course,  is  always  wrong.  It  is  only  by  maintaining 
ihe  relish  for  a  single  dish  of  plain  food,  that  the  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  self-command  can  be  secured.  And  let  it  not  be 
supposed,  that  this  is  a  small  point  of  virtue.  Self-denial  is  the 
first  step  in  the  road  of  wisdom ;  and  if  we  arc  not  taught  to  prac- 
tice it  in  *  little  things,'  as  they  are  termed,  in  childhood,  how 
can  we  expect  to  have  strength  lor  it  in  the  greater  trials  of  man- 
hood. *  He  that  has  no  rule  over  his  own  appetite  as  well  as  pas- 
sions, is  like  a  citv  broken  down  and  without  walls.'  And  when 
we  think  of  females,  what  greater  miseries  can  we  prepare  for 
posterity,  than  a  race  of  mothers,  whose  health  is  impaired  by  in- 
dulgence, and  who  have  never  learned  to  command,  even  their 
appetite. 

It  is  obvious  that  regular  sleep,  in  reasonable  quantity,  is  ne- 
cessary to  health.  The  occupation  or  dissipation  which  leads  to 
late  hours,  and  breaks  in  u|X)n  the  sleep  of  the  young,  saps  the 
foundation  of  tlieir  constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  feebleness, 
and  inefficiencv,  and  early  decay,  are  the  inevitable  result  of  im- 
proper  indulgence  in  morning  slumbers ;  and  form  that  most  dis- 
gusting of  characters,  the  iialf-living  sluggard. 

The  necessity  of  pure  air  frequently  chaniied,  has  been  so  fully 

:hibited  in  the  Annals,t  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  impoi^ 

*  Annals  of  Educmtion,  Vol.  4.  p.  402. 

I  On  the  tise  and  TentiUtion  of  school  rooms,  Vol.  3,  p.  530. 
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tant  it  is,  that  the  room  which  a  child  inhabits,  should  be 

oughly  ventilated,  and  kept  carefully  iree  fiom  all  unhealthy  tr 

pors  and  exhalations. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  inhale  even  the  purest  air  of  a  charoberr^c:] 
or  a  house  at  all  proper  seasons.  Tlie  child  sliould  enjoy  much  ot^K  M 
the  open  air,  in  connection  with  the  next  great  requisite  to  health 
—active  exercise.  The  restless  activity  of  childhood  is  wisely 
dered  by  the  Creator,  to  secure  the  young  from  being  entirely  ^^ 
restrained  by  any  arti6cial  system.  It  needs  only  a  place  fre 
from  danger,  and  a  few  simple  objects  wliich  it  can  handle  wit 
safety ;  and  it  will  find  occupation  and  play  for  itself — provided 
however,  that  it  be  not  spoiled  by  too  constant  attendance,  an 
thus  be  converted  into  a  mere  parasite— dependent  on  others  fa 
its  strength  and  progress — a  puppet,  moving  only  at  another*! 
will.  Let  not  this  activity  be  restrained  loo  much,  in  conformitjn^^ 
with  the  notion  and  feelings  of  manhood  ;  or  checked  too 
by  the  artificial,  sedentary  habits  of  society. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  go  at  length  into  the  subject  of  physical  ed 
cation  here.     The  only  object  in  view  is  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  those  who  fonn  plans  of  female  education, — that  it  must  begin 
like  all  other  education,  in  infancy;  and  that  heahh,  and  vigor  loo, 
so  far  as  their  frame  is  adapted  to  it,  should  be  aimed  at  more 
carefully  even  with  girls,  than  with  boys. 

There  are  subordinate  considerations  which  urge  this  attention — 

*  Tell  the  pale  ladies,'  said  a  great  physician,  *  that  plain  food 
and  much  exercise  only  can  give  a  supply  of  pure  blood  ;  and 
pure  blood  only  can  give  the  bloom  of  beauty.  If  you  would 
have  the  milk  maid's  glowin<;  cheek,  use  her  simple  food,  and  fre- 
quent exercise  in  the  open  air.' 

Intimately  connected  v.ith  health,  are  the  habits  of  industry 
which  fonn  the  basis  of  other  virtuous  habits.  A  moral — a  vir- 
tuous— a  pious  idler  ! — where  can  such  a  j)aradox  be  found  ?  Let 
females  be  tauglit  from  their  childhood  the  habit  of  industry  ;  and 
if  we  begin  early  it  is  not  diflicult  to  teach.  It  is  only  to  direct 
aright  the  activity  of  childhood.  CliilfJren  will  be  busy,  and  go 
on  from  one  tliini^  to  another,  until  their  fickleness  leads  them 
round  the  circle  of  their  little  movements  and  occupations.  They 
will  be  constant  in  nothing  but  change.  They  are  untiring,  until 
their  curiosity  is  gratified,  or  their  streniijth  or  patience  exhausted. 
When  they  are  refreshed  by  rest,  the  routine  again  begins.     But 

*  It  is  vanity  ! '  at  lenij;th  the  youns;  experimentalist  in  life  concludes ; 
'  I  am  tired  of  this ;  it  is  not  pleasant.'  Curiosity  invents  some- 
thing new,  in  the  objects  or  the  arrangement, — the  means  of 
attaining,  or  the  manner  of  using  them.  But  experience  opens 
her  school,  and  continues   her  instructions.     They  are  led  on^ 
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Hep  by  8tep>  unt3  '  vanity  of  \'anities'  is  inscribed  upon  all  that 
they  have  found  or  tried,  in  their  little  sphere  of  obser\'ation. 

This  curiosity  and  activity  are  fountains,  that  may  be  drawn  off 
into  such  channels  as  parental  care  may  open ;  and  like  streams 
10  the  hands  of  a  skilful  gardener,  may  be  made  to  fertilize  and 
quicken  every  part  of  the  character.  It  is  only  necessary  to  direct 
wight,  that  love  of  action  which  never  sleeps.  Work  is  his  de- 
light;  but  he  must  be  taught  when,  where,  how,  and  how  long  to 
employ  himself.  His  activity  must  be  made  regular — continued 
prudently— changed  when  necessar}', — and  alternated  with  proper 
periods  of  rest.  In  tliis  way  it  may  gradually  be  fonned  into 
the  habit  of  diligent  employment — directed  to  some  useful  end, — 
*cinrf  urhen  he  is  oW,  he  icill  not  depart  from  tV.' 

A  habit  thus  formed,  is  the  basis  of  happiness  and  health,  as 
well  as  virtue.  What  is  more  painful  to  the  active,  than  idleness? 
What  more  fatal  to  health  and  morals  ?  What  more  pleasant, 
even  for  the  time,  or  more  happy  in  its  consequences,  than  regular 
employment. 

*  An  idle  moment — nalure  never  made  or  meant; 
But  good  in  act.  intent,  or  plan,  should  fill  up  all.* 

It  is  unworthy  of  one  who  aims  at  doing  good  to  say,  that  it  is 
an  irksome,  a  tiresome  task,  to  direct  aright  the  incessant  activity 
of  infancy  and  childhood.  Read  again  the  worn  out  lines  of  the 
excellent  poet — practice  on  them  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  went 
about  doinjr  «iood — who  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them — and  the  more  they  are  read  and  practised  upon,  the  more 
true  and  beautiful  w'M  they  appear. 

'  Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  tench  the  younjj  idea  how  to  shoot, 
And  plant  the  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast* 

Who  without  pity,  and  almost  indignant  disdain,  can  behold  an 
accomplished  mother  neglecting  the  plants  of  paradise,  to  employ 
all  her  maternal  energies  on  a  cage  of  birds,  or  a  garden  of  flow- 
ers, or  upon  a  dress  for  the  party,  or  the  amusements  of  society, 
or  the  gaiety  and  late  hours  of  the  ball  room  and  the  theatre ! — 
a  mother — resiornino;  an  office  worthy  of  an  antjel ! — and  for  what  ? 
Think — for  words  cannot  describe  tlie  insignificance  of  the  object 
or  the  occupation.  Wretched  triflers!  'tis  heaven-daring  thus  to 
neglect  the  little  iinmortul  stranger,  sent  to  be  educated  for  a  higher, 
better  >*  orld ! 

But  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  censure  such  mothers  thus  se- 
verely, and  pass  unnoticed  tho?c,  (we  hope  tiiey  are  few)  who 
complain  of  '  the  httle,  tedious  cares '  of  ^  atching  childhood,  be- 
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it  interferes  with  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  or 
what  they  call,  Mhe  great  dudes  of  life,' — ^with  'doing  good.' 

*  Great  duties ! ' — ^  Doing  good ! '  And  is  there  a  greater  duty, 
than  training  up  a  candidate  for  immortal  happiness  ?  Is  there  any 
mode  of  '  doing  good,'  more  important  tlian  preserving  and  educa- 
ting those  who  are  to  do  good  ?  Or  is  the  whole  work  to  be  ac* 
complished  by  the  burning  zeal  and  activity  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, so  that  we  may  safely  leave  the  next  untrained,  or  unpre- 
pared for  this  great  duty  ?  Can  it  be  a  mother  who  reasons  thus  ? 
If  natural  affection  be  indeed  wanting,  we  cannot  impart  it ;  we 
can  only  pray  that  her  helpless  children  may  somewhere  find  a 
mother.  But  if  this  best  of  human  feelings  be  only  concealed,  or 
buried  by  an  excessive  appreciation  or  love  of  other  objects,  we 
beg  the  erring  mother  to  remember,  that  this  little  being  is  com- 
mitted to  her  care — that  she,  and  she  only,  is  responsible  for  its 
life  with  her  own — that  she  has  assumed  this  responsibility  volun- 
tarily— ^that  she  has  given  it  existence,  and  she  is  bound  to  devote 
herself  to  the  task  of  making  it  good  and  happy,  until  all  that  hu- 
man effort  can  accomplish  is  secured.  Let  her  remember  the 
Great  Sheplierd,  who  said  to  the  chief  of  the  Apostles — '  Feed 
my  lambs,'  and  who  carried  them  in  his  bosom.  Wliile  she  looks 
with  pity  upon  the  mother  who  deserts  her  children  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  life,  while  she  repeats  over  her,  the  sad  sentence  of 
Paul, — *  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth ' — 
let  her  beware,  lest  she  herself  is  seeking  the  same  personal  grati- 
fication, at  the  expense  of  her  first  duties,  though  it  may  be  in 
another  and  higher  sphere  of  pleasures.  Ijct  her  tremble,  lest  she 
should  receive  her  punishment  at  last  in  the  loss  of  those  which  are, 
after  all,  dearer  to  her  ;  or  in  that  *  sword  Avhich  shall  pierce 
through  her  own  soul,'  when,  by  her  nei!;lcct,  life,  or  health,  or 
character  shall  have  been  destroyed.     lA?t  her  not  expect  the 

*  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant,'  if  slie  nej^lects  the  appro- 
priate duties  assis;ned  her,  to  perform  those  w  hlch  her  own  wis- 
dom has  devised,  or  her  own  taste  selected.  She  mav  hear  the 
echo  of  her  own  sentence,  in  the  jud^nent  of  the  world  around 
her. 

The  w  ise  man  seems  to  have  provided  no  maxim  for  such  a 
case ;  but  to  have  chosen  *  a  bird  that  wanderoth  from  her  young,'  as 
the  strongest  image  to  reprove  the  impropriety  and  the  folly  of 

*  the  man  that  wandereth  from  her  place.' 

Senex. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 
lyih  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Aaterican  hyceunu 

The  anniversary  of  this  National  Society  was  opened  in  the 
District  Court  Room  of  the  United  Slates,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1835. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Duer;  and 
Robert  G.  Rankin,  in  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary, 
was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Credentials  were  presented  from  the  following  Lyceums  and 
Societies : — 

1.  The  Manarhusetts  Lyceum. — %  New  York  City  Lyceum. — 3.  Uni- 
ted States  Nnval  Lyceum. — 4.  Brooklyn  Lyceum.-^.  Facuhy  of  Yale 
College. — 6.  New  Bedford  Lyceum. — 7.  Hamilton  Literary  Aaaocialjon 
of  Brooklyn. 

And  subsequently  from  the  following — 

8.  Hemi»8tead  Lyceum,  L.  Island. — 9.  Newark  Young  Men's  Society. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  credentials ; 
Judge  Peter  J.  Radcliff,  Professor  Dewey  and  Dr.  Russ,  who 
reported  the  following  gentlemen  as  duly  authorized  to  seats  as 
members  of  the  Lyceum : 

Delepnitrs  from  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum: — Rev.  Chester  Deweji 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  £verett,  and  Frederick  Emefson,  Elsq. 

From  the  New  York  City  Lyceum:— Hon.  Jnniea  Tallmadge, 
D.  D.  Field,  W.  P.  Lander,  Williani'  K.  Lawrence,  J.  C.  Brant,  Samuel 
Ward,  H.  W.  Havens,  and  Rol>ert  G.  Rankin. 

From  the  United  States  Naval  Lyceum : — Rev,  Charles  Stewarti  Mr. 
Hnndv,  and  Lieutenant  Sands. 

From  the  Bnioklyn  Lyceum : — Hon.  Peter  W.  Radcliff,  Rev.  Mr.  Jobn- 
aoD,  Theodore  Eames,  George  Brinckerhoff,  and  Lieut.  W.  L.  Hudson. 

From  the  Fnrulty  of  Yale  College : — Elias  Loomis. 

From  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum : — Samuel  Rodman,  Jr.,  John  Wil« 
ttarns,  Jr. 

From  the  Hamilton  Literary  Association  of  Brooklyn : — Alexander 
Hadden,  Jr.,  M.  Van  Cott,  and  H.  G.  Hadden. 

From  the  Newark  Young  Men's  Society: — Samuel  H.  PenniDgton, 
Stephen  Cnnirer,  Amzi  Armstrong,  Silas  Merchuut,  David  A.  Hayii 
Frederick  B.  Betts,  and  Eneas  M,  Leonard, 

The  following  additions  were  subsequently  reported : 

Members  presented  on  invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Lyceum : — The  Prussian  Envoy,  Mr.  Christopher  Oscnnean  from  Con- 
•taatinople,  Mr.  Sheklon  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Howell  of  New  Jerxey,  Praft^aor 
Dennison  Olmsted^  member  of  the  ex-comniitte<>,  from  New  HaveOf 
ReT.  Austin  Dickinson,  President  Haskell  of  Brooklyn,  Mr,  James  Cole, 
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Mr.  Willinm  Diirilap,  Mr. Ed«rnr,  Rev.  Elenzpr  P.  W«*Il8  of  Boston^ 

Professor  Miliinfiton  of  Virginia.    Delegate  from  the  Hcmfitftcad,  (L.  L) 
Lyceum,  Alden  J.  Spooiier. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Lorenzo  de  Zavala, 
late  Mexican  Minister  to  France,  who  regretted  that  ill  health 
prevented  him  from  attending  the  annual  meeting.  He  consented 
to  furnish  a  communication  on  a  subject  interesting  to  the  Lyceum. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  order  0!^ 
business  : — Mr.  D wight,  Lieut.  Hudson,  and  Lieut.  Sands,  who 
made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  : 

Order  of  Busiicess. 

The  sessions  shall  open  at  10,  A.  M.  with  prayer,  and  at  5,  P.  M., 
except  wtien  otherwise  ordered. 

The  business  shall  be  arranged  ns  follows : 

1.  Reading  tlie  minutes.     Reports  from  officers  or  committees. 

2.  Refiorts  from  Lyceums,  and  other  societies,  schools,  &c.  to  be  in 
order  half  an  hour  after  the  opening. 

3.  Essays  in  order  one  hour  after  the  opening. 

4.  DiAccussions  of  regular  questions,  in  order  one  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  openin(r. 

5.  Resolutions  in  order  two  hours  and  q  half  after  the  opening. 

6.  Resolutions  may  be  offered  at  any  time  on  leave. 

7.  The  Esfsays  on  the  Fine  Arts  shall  be  read  on  such  eveoings  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Lyceum. 

The  same  committee  proposed  the  following  as  the  questions 
for  discussion,  which  were  accepted  : 

1.  Should  Natural  History  he  taught  in  common  schools? 

2.  Ought  the  principles  of  the  Cliristtan  Religion  to  be  made  a  regular 
part  of  coumion  in^tructinn  ? 

3.  By  what  means  may  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  be  generally  culti- 
Tated  among  all  classes? 

4.  What  improvements  are  necessary  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  relation  to  common  schools  ? 

5.  How  moY  our  thinly  settled  districts  be  best  supplied  with  the  meaos 
of  education  f 

6.  Ought  more  female  teachers  to  he  employed  in  common  schools  ? 

7.  Ou^ht  cor|)oral  ])UDishments  to  form  u  regular  part  of  common 
school  discipline  ? 

8.  How  may  the  application  of  science  to  tho  arts  of  life,  be  best  taught 
in  common  schools? 

9.  Ought  Political  Economy  to  be  taught  as  a  branch  of  common  edu- 
cation ? 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  stated,  that  besides  an  unusual 
number  of  letters,  essays  had  been  received  from  Miss  Catherine 
E.  Beecher,  and  Messrs.  Dewey,  Dunlap.  Cole,  and  Frazer,  as 
well  as  several  reports  and  other  communications. 
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Hie  Conesponding  Secretary  presented  his  aramal  vepoit,  but 
suggested  that  it  might  be  better  to  postpone  the  reaifing  of  it  tiD 
Bootfaer  day,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  then  called  for  information,  from  members  pres* 
€oty  concemins:  lyceums,  schools,  kc,  in  the  order  of  the  States^ 
when  Mr.  Dewey  made  a  verbal  report  on  tlie  condition  of  the 
Lenox  Lvceum,  and  the  PittsGeld  \0un2:  Men's  Society,  Mass. 

In  consequence  of  several  members  being  unprepared  to  make 
leports,  letters  were  presented  and  read  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  from  a  number  of  friends  of  education  in  different  parts 
of  the  countT}' — Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  of  Mackinaw,  P.  S.  Du-  * 
pmceau  of  Philadelpiiia,  John  Pickering  of  Boston,  President 
hsk  of  Middleiown,  President  Wayland  of  Providence,  Alexan- 
der H.  Everett  of  Boston.  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher  of  Ohio, 
Charles  Frazer  of  Charleston,  J.  C.  Neagle  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Rodman  made  a  report  from  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum. 

Professor  Olmsted  on  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Alechanics' 
SocietA-,  and  the  Athenaeum  of  New  Haven,  &:c. 

Tlie  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Brewster  of  that 
citv.  on  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  one  from  Professor  Silliman, 
on  the  same  subject  and  the  Athenaeum. 

Mr.  Rankin  made  a  report  on  the  histor}%  condition,  and  pros- 
pects of  the  New  York  City  Lyceum. 

Mr.  Radcliff,  on  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum. 

Mr.  Stewart  read  an  interesting  rej)ort  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Lyceum ;  when  a  resolution  was  passed,  requesting  a  copy  of  the 
report  for  publication. 

Mr.  Van  Cott  made  a  rei)ort  on  the  Hamilton  Literary  Associ- 
ation of  Brooklyn. 

The  folio  win  ir  reports  were  stated  to  have  been  received,  and 
readv  when  called  for  bv  the  Lvceum  : — 

L  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  third  annual 
meeting,  to  inquire,  *  Whether  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
is  commenced  at  a  proper  age,  and  pursued  on  the  best  plan.' 

2.  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  fourth  annual 
meeting,  to  inquire,  'Whether  tlio  Monitorial  System,  in  any 
form  or  degree,  is  appropriate  to  our  common  schools.' 

Saturday  Morningy  May  9th. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Austin  Dick- 
ioson. 

The  Annual  Report  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary* 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Radcliff,  it  was 

Resolved  J  That  the  Report  be  adopted  and  published « 
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President  Diier  read  an  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Female 
Teacliers,  by  IVliss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  of  Ohio.  It  was  stated 
to  the  Lyceum,  tliat  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, this  Essay  was  read  before  a  meeting  of  Ladies,  invited  at 
Constitution  Hall,  on  xha  29tli  of  April,  in  order  to  make  it  as  ex- 
tensively known  as  possible  ;  and  that  they  determined  to  raise 
money  for  its  publication.  By  the  favor  of  a  friend  of  Educationi 
the  committee  had  been  enabled  to  print  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  Ra  del  iff' offered  the  followin*];  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  after  addresses  had  been  made  by  Messrs.  Dewey, 
Haskell  and  Johnson,  and  Professor  Millington,  of  Virginia. 

Rcsohtff^  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Lyceum  be  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beeclier,  for  her  Essay  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Female  Teachers. 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum,  considerincr  the  extensive  circula- 
tion  of  this  Essay  to  be  well  calculated  to  excite  public  attention 
to  its  object,  and  the  sentiments  and  fads  it  contains,  particularly 
important  at  this  time,  would  reconmiend  it  to  the  public,  and  re- 
quest those  connected  with  the  popular  press,  to  aid  in  tlieir  pix)- 
mul;i[ation,  by  publishing  extracts. 

Rcsolvecf,  That  the  subject  of  Female  Education  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received  fmm  the  American  community. 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  and  liberal  endowment  of 
female  seminaries  of  a  lii»rh  order,  especially  for  the  education  of 
female  teachers,  is  highly  deserving  of  the  benefactions  of  the 
intelligeut  and  weallliy  of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  legislative 
jmirona«;e, 

Resolrcd,  Tiiat  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
Ladies  who  have  undertaken  to  defray  the  expenses  of  publishing 
this  address. 

A  communiralion  was  read  fiocn  Mr.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  inviiing  the  ofHcers  and 
nieinbei*s,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  to  attend  their  tenth  Exhi- 
bition of  Painting  ;  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  Tint  the  Lyceum  accept  of  the  invitation,  and  will 
meet  the  Council  of  the  Academy  allhe  exhibition  room  in  Chnton 
Hall,  on  Monday,  at  two  o'clock. 

A  vocabulary  of  the  Screculeh  lann;uage  was  presented  to  the 
Lyceum,  by  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  a  paper 
relating  to  the  history  of  that  African  nation. 

An  Essay  on  Books  and  Apparatus  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by 
Dr.  Russ. 
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On  iKiUaa  of  the  ContrfaaJm^  SeenUrf,  it  wn 

Rfolrti,  That  the  AneriaB  Lrceoin  new  viih  dw  highm 
approbatioo,  ihe  exenions  of  Senor  J<»i|iim  Hoaqpmm,  in  faror  of 
educaiioa  in  New  Grenada,  amd  mnpatbixe  irith  bun  in  the  <Sffi- 
culties  he  iae  lo  cnmuowf,  in  ■  countnr  which  has  suSend  so  loo^ 
mder  adrene  ctrctuDsnoces. 

RtaoheJ,  "Hat  the  exenions  made  in  New  Givnnda  in  fiivcr 
of  Female  Edixsrion,  bath  b\  the  Female  Colle^  of  Bogota,  and 
by  the  Liodies'  Comniiiiee  of  llie  EleiiieDlarv  Socielv  of  Popayan, 
are  woftby  ofa  painoiic  (^vetnmenl.  and  uf'lbe  iolelligent  daugh- 
ters of  a  youog  and  enterprising  republic. 

A  leiier  was  read  from  Mr.  Woodbrid^,  one  of  the  Corres- 
pooding  Secrei3ries,  expressing  regret  at  bis  unexpected  detention 
Ironi  ibe  annual  ineeting,  and  presenliog  to  the  Society  two  hun- 
dred copies  of  bis  review  of  lite  Address  of  llie  Lilerary  nnd  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  South  Carolina  to  the  jteople  of  iliul  stale, 
oa  Lyceums.     Whereupon  it  was 

Retohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  teiumed  to  Mr. 
Woodbriilge,  for  the  copies  of  the  Review. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  lo  meet  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Lec- 
ture room,  in  Clinton  Hall,  to  hear  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Cole,  on 
American  Scenery,  written  at  the  ret|ue3t  of  the  Society. 

Monday  Mamine:,  May  DM. 

The  Lyceum  met  ai  ten  o'cltwk,  Mr.  Dewey  in  the  chair,  in 
the  absence  of  President  Duer. 

A  manuscript  text  and  class  book  on  Physiology  was  received 
from  Boston,  through  Mr.  Woodbridu'e.  lo  be  offered  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  for  the  prize  of  ijjfSOO  offered  by  the  Society 
at  their  third  annual  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  lo  ascertain  by  what 
means  education  in  New  Greniirfa  mny  he  promoted  by  the 
American  Lyceum,  to  solicit  ilie  friends  of  knowledjje  in  the 
United  Slates  for  funds  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  to  em- 
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ploy  those  funds  for  that  object,  with  the  tpprolmtioit  of  tBe 
Executive  Committee. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  to  form  that  committee:—* 
Messrs.  Dwiglit,  Rankin  and  Kinney. 

A  communication  having  been  made  on  the  subject,  it  was 

Resolved^  Tliat  the  American  Lyceum  have  heard  with  satis- 
faction of  the  means  used  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia 
and  other  states,  to  multiply  Lyceums  ;  and  cordially  invite  them 
to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  with  thb  society,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge. 

Resolvedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  correspond  with 
the  friends  of  Lyceums  in  the  South,  and  to  propose  a  meeting  ol 
the  American  Lyceum  this  year,  at  such  time  as  may  be  approved. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to 
invite  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  at  such  time 
this  year,  as  they  may  judge  most  convenient  to  the  friends  of 
Lyceums  at  the  South. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  moved  and  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Lyceum  highly  approve  of  the 
operations  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  cordially 
wish  it  success. 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Dewey,  Theodore  D wight,  Jr.,  Rob- 
ert G.  Rankin  and  William  B.  Kinnev,  be  a  committee  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  that  Society  in  August  next,  to  communi- 
cate to  it  the  sentiments  of  the  above  resolution. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  L^niapa,  was  presented  by 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  accompanied  by  a  paper, 
giving  a  brief  account  of  a  group  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  supposed 
to  have  been  never  visited  by  any  while  man,  which  was  read. 

Mr.  Oscanean,  an  Armenian  gentleman,  read  an  Essay  on  the 
history  and  condition  of  education  among  his  countrymen  ;  where- 
upon, on  motion  of  Judge  RadclifF,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Oscanean  for  his  essay. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  enter  into  a  Corres- 
pondence with  such  persons  or  institutions  among  the  Armenians, 
as  they,  on  consultation  with  Mr.  Oscanean,  may  ascertain  to  be 
most  expedient,  concerning  the  general  interests  of  education 
among  that  interesting  people. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hol- 
brook,  a  Report  of  the  history  and  effects  of  Essex  County 
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Heschers'  Association,  (Mass.)  by  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Pern',  of 
Kimdrord,  dated  May  2d,  a  letter  froin  Mr.  Elisha  Looniis,  at  Riish- 
ille,  N.  Y.,  f%ith  remarks  on  his  0;;ipue,  (Chippewa)  Spelling 
ook,  a  copy  of  which  accompanied  the  letter,  and  from  Mr.  D. 
Entice,  dated  Utica,  May  2d,  proposing  to  the  Lyceum  to  take 
leasures  to  procure  uniformity  in  making  meteorological  observa- 
oos  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  then  moved,  that  Mr.  Prentice  be  requested  to  prepare 
D  Essay  on  this  subject,  to  be  communicated  to  tliis  Lyceum, 
rhich  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dewey  in  a  speech,  and  adopted,  after 
Mne  remarks  in  its  favor,  by  Mr.  Rodman. 

Mr.  Emerson  communicated  some  interestini;  information  con- 
eming  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum,  the  Institute  of  Instruction, 
md  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Wells  made  some  statements  concerning  the  Boston  Ly- 
ceum. 

Dr.  Congar  reported  the  condition  of  the  Newark  Young  Men's 
Aissociation,  and  the  Newark  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Lyceum. 

Mr.  Kinney  made  some  statements  concerning  the  Orange  Ly- 
ceum and  the  New  Jersey  Lyceum. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned. 

Jijttmoon  Session,  Monday ,  May  11th, 

The  Lyceum  met,  Mr.  Eames  in  the  chair. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  submitted 
D  the  morning  by  Mr.  Dewey,  were  moved  and  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  American  Lyceum  has  received  from  Charles 
frazer,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  an  Essay  on  the  Condition 
Mnd  Prospects  of  Painting  in  the  U.  States  of  America ;  and 
com  William  Dunlap,  Esq.,  of  N.  York,  an  Essay  On  the  Influ- 
met  of  the  Arts  of  Design^  and  the  true  mode  of  encouraging 
Aem ;  and  from  Thomas  Cole,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  also,  an  Essay 
Ml  American  Scenery^ 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum  present  to  the  above  named  gen- 
Jemen  their  high  acknowledi:nients  for  the  liberality  and  energy 
irith  which  they  have  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Executive 
]lomniittee ;  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  elaborate  essays  on 
be  subjects  mentioned. 

The  following  resolutions,  submitted  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rad- 
'^f  were  then  moved  and  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Lyceum  have  learnt,  with  satis- 
■ction,  the  formation,  plan  and  prospects  of  the  New  York  City 
lijceuro. 
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Kesohedy  That  Lyceums  are  well  adapted  to  large  cities ;  and 
that  it  be  recommended  to  the  friends  of  knowledge  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  form  them  in  the  different  wards  or  districts. 

Resolvedy  That  tiie  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Ly- 
ceum he  instructed  to  promote  their  formation  and  support,  so  6r 
as  their  aid  may  be  desired. 

Resolved,  That,  according  to  abundant  evidence  in  the  poases- 
sion  of  ti)is  Society,  Lyceums  are  calculated  to  afford  a  cheap  and 
agreeable  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  in  the  va* 
rious  forms  of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;  that  they  offer  means 
for  the  development  of  latent  talents,  and  tend  to  cuhivate  taste, 
and  the  useful  arts. 

Resolved,  That  the  investment  of  money  for  the  establishment 
of  Lyceums  has  proved  of  solid  advantage  to  the  wealth,  as  well 
as  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  communities  and  neighborhoods. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  Lyceum  for  the  ensuing  year^ 
was  then  held  ;  when  all  the  surviving  officers  were  re-elected. 

It  was  stated,  with  regret,  that  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied, 
caused  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  useful  vice 
presidents,  the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  of  S.  Carolina. 

The  tlon.  Peter  W.  RadcLff,  of  Brooklyn,  was  then  appointed 
in  his  place. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  7  P.  M. 

Evening  Session,  Monday,  May  llth. 

The  liyceum  met  after  the  close  of  Mr.  Dunlap's  Lecture. 
Mr.  Dvvight  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Rankin  acted  as  Secretary. 

Rf'solved,  Tliat  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to 
Professor  Dewey,  for  the  Essay  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  prepare 
for  the  Fifth  Annual  Mectin*];,  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  agri- 
culture and  science,  and  so  appropriately  assigned  to  him. 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Dewey  be  respectfully  requested  to 
read  his  Essay  before  a  public  audience  in  this  city,  to  be  invited 
in  the  name  of  the  Lyceum  :  or,  if  not  convenient,  to  leave  it  with 
the  Executive  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  he  be  requested  to  allow  its  publication  among 
the  Transactions  of  the  Lyceum. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  appoint 
the  Conimittee  constituted  by  the  resolutions  relating  to  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Lyceum. 

On  motion,  it  was  also  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum 
be  presented  to  Judge  Belts  fof  \he  use  of  the  District  CpUlt 
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aqdi  vxs  die  nMom  excit«l,  thai  raessares  woe  inttne<BMH}r 
lakm  to  wear  the  paHicuxM  of  serial  thousand  rofiies  by  sob- 
Vaption.  We  lejoiee,  hatfa  in  ibe  appearance  of  die  essay,  and 
B  ue  iaiereg  it  bos  exdled ;  and  <n  e  iiust  it  « ill  ptotv  the  idmbs 
of  iiKHiDg  a  Dev  spirit  en  ttn  sniiiect. 

The  essiT  mnimences  «ilfa  a  stttement  of  the  diffirulti«5  ex< 
ieting  ia  re^nd  to  (emale  edacatkn.  One  of  the  {mmiincnt  erils 
il  s  nni  of  pmnanencj  io  female  instituimn^,  and  of  a  fixed 
ilBiidiiil  for  their  edacaiion.  The\'  are  left  depenilenl  on  pri^-ate 
exenioD,  and  the  caprice  of  pareni>,  and  the  course  and  extent  of 
stndies  ts  levulared  by  no  fixed  principles.  The  obiio<is  tenie- 
(Ses  far  these  e\-i!s,  are  the  establishment  of  pennancnt  frnwJe 
.  under  proper  superintendence,  and  an  aerermeni 
;  the  leading  female  schools,  for  a  unifbnn  course  of  edu- 
catiMi.  We  are  i;lad,  however,  to  pcrrei^-e  that  Mi^s  Beecher 
coasiden  the  bestowment  of  titular  degrees  on   females,  (which 
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common  sevsc  does  not  quite  approve  even  in  the  otiiei 
as  of  questionable  propriety,  and  'certainly  in  very  bad  taste, 
calculated  to  '  provoke  needless  ridicule,  and  painful  notoriety.' 
It  seems  to  us  to  betray  sad  ignorance,  or  forge ifulness,  of  tliat 
characteristic  shrinking  from  publicity  and  observation  which  the 
Creator  has  enstamped  upon  females,  and  the  domestic  station 
to  which  Divine  Wisdom  has  assigned  tlieiu,  to  attempt  thus  to 
nnsex  them. 

Miss  Beecher  next  insists  upon  a  point  often  adverted  to  in  this 
work,  that  tJie  course  of  education  should  he  sucli  as  to  fit  woman 
for  '  her  peculiar  dulica ' — '  the  care  of  the  healtli,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  tlie  character  of  the  future  citizens  of  this  great  nation.' 

For  tliis  purpose,  it  is  obvious  that  s!ie  must  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  domestic  duties  and  employments  to  which  she  will 

be  called.  But  Miss  B.  urges  that  it  is  equally  important  that  she^-  ^ 
should  pursue  such  a  course  of  study,  as  sJiall  give  her  habits  oT-^* 
reflection  and  reasoning,  enlargement  of  mind,  and  an  amount  of^^ 

knowledge  which  shall  secure  and  direct  her  influence  in  her  fam ' 

ily  and  in  society,  and  enable  her,  in  some  degree,  to  watch  over       "^ 
the  progress  of  her  children.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  ^"^ 
that  additional  provision  should  be  made  for  instructors,  and  fcr  ""^ 
apparatus  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  with  a  liberality     '^ 
somewhat  corresponding  to  that  which  is  adopted  for  the  other  """" 
sex.     We  would  suggest  that  the  duties  of  housekeeping  require       z. 
a  distinct  professor  in  a  female  school,  no  less  than  tiie  practke  of      _ 
medicine,  in  a  medical  instilntion.     The  heaUh  and  cheerfulness  of 
many  a  man  would  be  saved,  if  the  humble,  hut  rare  an,  o{  making 
gooJ  bread  could   be  thoroughly  taught  to  the  guardians  of  our 
tables.     We  have  been  in  more  than  one  family,  wlicre  we  were 
confident  this  one  defect  would  account  for  constant  suffering,  and 
its  attendant  irrilahiliiy. 

Miss  Beecher  next  presents,  at  some  length,  the  importance  of 
making  education  something  more  than  instruction — of  aiming,  not 
at  the  mere  cultivation  of  inlelleci,  but  at  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, by  a  course  of  moral  discipline  and  religious  instruction. 
Slie  adverts  to  the  practical  neglect  of  this  point,  so  universally 
conceded,  and  asks,  how  often  school  connniltecs  inquire  concern-  1 

ing  the  improvement  of  temper,  or  the  increase  of  good  disposi-        / 
tjons  in  the  pupils.     She   alludes  to  the  unsuccessful  experiment 
now  going  on  in  England,  of  improving  society  by  mere  intellect- 
ual light,  and  the  abandonment  of  this  principle  as  utteriy  useless, 
by  the  philosophers  of  France. 

She  then  contrasts  the  example  of  Prussia,  which  annually  fur- 
nishes a  large  number  of  teachers,  to  supply  every  child  in  the 
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(,  aodibe  faainis,aiid  ibe  pnAtsof  ottwr 
'  t  namlKT  0/  the  male  $ex  c*a  be  found, 
io  derate  ti»Cf>el»»a  lo  aeU-denj'mis,  toAsotoe  dtuks,  for  the 
■canrr  pinaace  aUowed  to  our  uacben.  We  hare  iodee^  Giila 
hope  of  this  ooraelves,  except  fam  tbe  extenaoo  of  ibai  sans 
q«H  whicfa  seadi  tbe  nBaaaou}-  to  pagan  lands.  Miss  Beecfaer 
Itefieres  ibat  oar  hofKs  must  rest  oo  wmtm — fenncd  fay  aUina 
far  confiDeiDent — appabied  to  be  the  gaan^an  of  cbildbood — and 
aoeusUxned  10  the  patieol,  pet^everins  wchfulness,  and  the  slen- 
der aufUMrt  which  belongs  to  tbe  leacheis  of  our  schools.  In  this 
wny  only,  she  believes  that  an  adequate  supply  can  be  fumi^ied, 
ID  waioa  M  [*eTent  that  niin  wliich  will  abno^  inetitably  tcsuh 
fioca  the  inismie  of  a  genetalion  tratoed  up  id  ignorance. 

Miss  Beecber  belieres  that  the  want  of  professions  adapted  to 
the  sex,  and  the  supply  of  articles  by  our  luanu^iories  \t  bich 
xmce  furnished  a  large  part  of  their  domestic  labors,  leare  many 
ieiiiales,  of  all  classes,  wjtliout  any  useful  occupalioo.  The  low 
w^es  of  females  is  indeed  a  paiuhil.  but  sure  indication,  of  (he 
u^nt  of  sufficient  employment;  and  we  mny  add,  linit  our  census 
shows  an  unusual  proportion  in  the  slates  from  wliich  our  young 
men  emigrate  to  the  wesiem  forests. 

To  bring  into  action  a  lar^c  ainoimi  of  talent  and  xeal  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young,  at  tlie  lowest  possible  rate,  ii  is  Oien 
only  necessary  tliat  in«tiiutJons  should  he  opened  and  endowed  at 
public  expense,  to  furnish  them  a  suitable  education — gratuitously 
where  it  is  necessary — and  some  jilan  for  asceriiiining  llie  wants  of 
schools,  and  providinn;  places  for  iiifsmicton?.  Tliis  is  the  object 
to  which  the  views  of  Miss  Bpccher  lend — the  plan  which  she 
has  for  some  lime  wished  to  preseni  lo  those  who  were  able  to  ac- 
complish it,  and  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Ii  is  only  to 
repeal,  and  extend,  and  render  permanent,  those  eflbrts  for  pr^ 
paring  female  leachcrs,  which  have  been  made  so  sticcessfiilly  at 
the  seminaries  in  Ipswich,  Hariford,  and  Troy,  and  are  about  10  be 
attempted  at  NorthainptoQ.  It  has  been  listened  to  with  deep 
roi«  T. — NO.  VI.  24 
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interest,  by  a  collection  of  liberal  ladies  in  New  York ;  it  hu  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  more  than  one  able  advocate  of  female  edu- 
tMtion,  aa  presented  by  the  principals  of  theae  institutions ;  and  we 
cordially  wish  it,  Goo  gpzed  ! 


MISCELLANY. 

DiBTatBcTion  or  tiik  Massacbcsetts  Scbool  Fdrd. 

The  rollowin^  nra  the  principal  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  diRriba- 
tion  of  the  MBUnrhuMtta  School  Fun  if. 

ReEitms  sre  reqii'treil  to  be  made  from  erery  town  sod  district  before 
the  l(t  of  NoTcinlier,  annually,  according  to  tlic  fallowing  form,  with  an- 
■irera  to  liie  queaiionB  Bucceeding.  We  insert  them  as  a  useful  guide  to 
Others  who  are  inTeaticsiiag  tbe  condition  ofour  schools. 


raaUlBIES  TO  BE  ANSWERED  IN  RESPECT  TO  EACB  SCHOOL  I>ISTRICT. 
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btquiriet  tn  rapect  lo  all  the  Schoola  tn  the  lotm. 
What  amo'JiiI  of  monc;  is  raised  by  inxes  in  the  town,  for  supporting' 
the  Common  school?,  nnd  what  liy  voluntary  contribulionH  ?     Ans. 

Whnl  port  of  tlie  raoiicy  rniscd  hy  taxes  is  jmid  for  furniture,  wood  and 
incidfcnlHlexiienses,  and  what  part  for  inalniction  only?     Atui. 

Are  tliero  uny  Privntc  schools  or  acaileinies,  and  what  ia  the  avcrago 
number  in  the  year  attending  tbeni  ?    Aiis. 

Wlint  is  tlie  estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  such  schools  and 
nies?    Aim. 
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An  tbo  School  Comniittee  legukiriy  chosen  each  yeor ;  do  they  orgftii<- 
iae,  and  do  chey  visit  and  ezaoiiue  ilie  aehool8»  as  required  by  law  ?  How 
are  the  examinations  conducteti  ?    Ana. 

Do  fiarents  interest  themselves  in  the  character  of  the  achools,  and  ai^ 
tend  the  examinations  ?    Ans. 

What  are  the  books  in  general  uae^  specifying  Spelling  BookS|  Arillh- 
metics,  Grammars,  Geographies,  Reading  and  other  Books?    Ana. 

Who  selects  the  Books  ?    Ans. 

What  is  the  furniture  of  the  School  Uouae^  and  the  apparatus,  includ- 
ing Ma|)6?    Ans. 

Is  it  desirable  to  increase  the  amount  of  studies?    Ans. 

Are  there  any  local  funds  ?    Ans. 

Il  is  added  ; — *  No  apportionment  of  the  school  flind  as  hereinafter 
provided,  shall  lie  made  to  any  ciiy,  town  or  district,  which  shall  hai« 
friled  to  make  retuma  according  to  law,  for  the  year  next  preceding  tha 
tioM  of  said  apportionment' 

It  is  alao  enacted,  *That  the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund  as- 
tablished  by  the  statute  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  four, 
chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  sliall  be  Apportioned  by  the  S^re* 
cary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  city  of  Boaton,  and  the 
several  towns  and  districts  in  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  first  day  of 
January  annually,  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  The  said  income 
flhall  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  one  moiety  thereof  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  said  city,  and  to  the  towns  and  districtS|  on  the  ratio  qf 
population  as  determined  by  the  next  preceding  census  of  the  United 
States— the  other  moiety  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  monies  raised  by  taxation,  and  expended  by  each  city,  town  or  distrioti 
for  the  support  of  Common  schools  in  the  next  preceding  year,  as  by  the 
aeveral  school  returns  shall  appear.' 

$100  annually  are  also  allowed  to  support  Common  schools  among  the 
Manhpee  Indians. 

Plan  roa  Public  Instruction  in  New  York. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  work,  some  defects  of  the  School  System 
in  New  York  were  pointed  out  by  one  of  our  corresfiondfnts;  and  an- 
pecially,  that  of  requiring  a  single  individual  to  perform  duties  so  impor- 
tant as  those  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Secretary  of  State.  We  are  glad  to  perceive,  in  the  following  account 
of  proceedings  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  from  the  Albany  Gazette, 
that  a  remedy  is  proposed.  We  are  only  surprised  at  the  strange  anomaly 
of  making  the  same  officer  a  commissioner  of  the  Canal  Fund,  and  wish 
nome  explanation  of  the  reason  might  be  given  by  soma  of  our  corm- 
pondenta. 


S80  jSbMMMrry  0/  the  Pr^poied  LaWm 

'Mr.  Wetmore  prefwnted  a  very  able  report  in  relation  t»  pablie  instmc' 
tion ;  it  rocominenrieil  the  organization  of  a  department  to  be  cailed  'the 
Department  of  Pulilic  Instruciiun,'  under  tlie  direction  of  a  Secretary, 
to  be  denomionted  *  tiie  Secretary  of  Piibiie  Instruction/ 

Tiie  House  onlered  four  times  the  usual  nuiiilier  of  copies  of  the  report 
to  be  printed,  ami  the  bill,  of  which  the  fulluwing  is  an  al«tnict,toa  third 
reading. 

Section  1.  There  shall  l>e  a  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
•hnll  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  state 
officers  are  now  apjKiinted. 

Sec.  2.  Such  appointment  to  he  made  nnre  in  three  years  from  and 
after  the  first  Monday  in  February,  or  as  uOen  as  a  vacancy  shall  occur. 

Sec  3.    Tiie  Secretary  of  Public  Inatrurtion  sliall  possess  the  powers 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  Su|M*rintendent  of  Common  schooli*,  and  in 
addition,  virtute  offirii,  shall  k>e  Chancellor  of  the  Regentsof  the  Utiiver- 
sitv,  Trustee  of  the  State  Librnrv,  and  Commissioner  of  the  Canal  Fund. 

Sec  4.  Ail  colleges  and  academies  sliall  l>e  subject  to  his  visitation: 
to  be  his  duty  personally,  as  often  as  once  in  two  years,  to  examine  into 
the  condition  and  situation  of  each  seminary  selected  by  the  Regents  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  and  also  into  the  system  of  education  and  dis* 
cipline  therein,  and  report  the  sumo  to  the  I^ejrislature. 

Sec  5.  The  aimunl  returns  required  to  be  made  by  the  colleges  and 
academies,  shall  ite  made  to  the  Secretary,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  who  siiull  lay  the  same  before  the  Regents  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  in  each  year. 

Sec  G.  Every  academy  in  which  a  department  for  the  education  or 
teachers  of  Common  schools  shall  be  established,  shall  state,  in  addition^ 
in  their  return,  the  following  subjects  ; — 

1st.     The  organization  of  the  Department. 

2<l.    The  subjects  of  study  pursued,  and  rlafis  books  used. 

dd.    The  number  and  cUissificution  of  students. 

Sec  7.  The  Commissioners  of  Common  schools,  in  addition  to  their 
annual  report  made  to  the  county  clerk,  sIihII  stare, 

1st.  The  general  hranches  of  e<lucation  in  which  teachers  of  Com- 
mon schools  presented  for  instruction,  are  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation. 

2d.  The  degree  of  proficiency  required  in  each  branch,  before  a  cev^ 
tificate  of  qualification  is  given. 

3d.  The  number  of  schools  visited  by  the  inspectors  during  the  year; 
the  number  of  times  each  school  was  so  visited,  and  the  immber  of  in- 
spectors who  were  present  at  each  examination. 

Sec  8.    Penalty  on  commission  in  case  of  neglect. 
Sec  9.    Salary,  $2000.' 
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School  District  Librabies. 

The  fbllowjDg  bill,  which  has  now  become  a  law  of  New  York,  it 
BDOther  indicatioQ  that  this  state  will  not  stop  in  its  course  of  improve- 
ment. 

Sec.  1.  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  in  the  State, 
ahall  have  power,  when  lawfully  asseinbled  in  any  diutrict  meeting,  to  hiy 
B  tax  on  the  district,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  fur  the  first  year,  for 
the  purchase  of  a  district  library ;  consisting  of  such  l>ooks  as  tliey  shall 
ill  their  district  meetings  direct ;  and  such  further  sum  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  a  book  case.  The  intention  to  propose 
such  a  tax,  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice  required  to  be  given  for  such  a 
meeting. 

Sec.  2.  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  shall  also  have 
flower,  when  so  assembled  in  any  sulisequent  year,  to  lay  a  tax  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  dollars  in  any  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  rooking  additioni 
to  the  district  library. 

Sec.  3.  The  clerk  of  the  district,  or  such  other  person  as  the  taxable 
inhabitants  may,  at  their  annual  meeting  designate  and  appoint  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  shall  be  the  librarian  of  the  district,  and  shall  have  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  library  under  such  regulations  as  the  inhabitants 
mBy  adopt  for  his  government 

Sec.  4.  The  taxes  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  raised,  shall  be  as- 
■esseil  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tax  for  building  a  school 
bouse. 

Co:rvE5TioN  of  Teachers  at  Carthage. 

A  Convention  of  Teachers  was  recently  held  at  Carthage,  (Ohio,) 
and  oi^nized  themselves  into  the  Hamilton  Co.  Association  of  Teachers ; 
auxiliary  to  the  Western  Literary  Institute,  to  meet  quarterly,  for  lectures 
and  discussiona  The  following  resolutions,  will  show  the  spirit  of  this 
Association.    May  their  example  be  followed  extensively. 

1.  Risolvedf  *  That  in  the  present  condition  of  our  country,  it  is  highly 
important  that  associations  be  formed,  to  aid  indigent  females  to  qualify 
themselves  to  become  efficient  teachers  of  our  common  schools.' 

2.  Resolvtd^  ^Thatasthe  moral  powers  of  man  require  cultivation, 
as  much  as  the  intellectual,  and  as  intellectual,  without  moral  culture, 
ceases  to  he  a  blessing,  it  is  highly  important  that  a  well-devised  plan  of 
moral  education,  be  introduced  into  our  schools  and  seminaries.' 

3.  Resolvtdf  *  That  as  the  Bible,  independently  of  its  claims  upon  us 
B8  B  Divine  revelation,  contains  the  most  perfect  system  of  morals,  it 
^ould  be  studied  as  a  text  book  of  morals,  in  all  our  Institutions  of 
leaming.' 
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4.  Resolved^  '  That  VocaI  Music  should  be  made  a  part  of  commoo 
elemeDtary  education,  |br  boys  and  girls.' 

5.  Resolved,  *That  the  elements  of  Natural  Science,  including  ao 
outline  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  should  be  made  a  part  of  popular 
education.' 

6.  Resolved,  *  That  teachers  should  doviiie  and  provide  for  their  pu- 
pils, such  exercises  as  arc  calculated  to  impart  activity,  and  strength  to 
their  hodies,  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  endure  without  injury  of 
constitution,  the  application  necessary  to  intellectual  Improvement.' 

7.  Resolved,  '  That  the  elementary  principles  of  republican  govern- 

■ 

inent,  with  an  outfine  of  the  state  and  federal  constitutions  of  the  Union, 
should  constitute  a  branch  of  pojmlur  education.' 

Convention  of  Scuool  Committees. 

The  following  resolutions  of  a  Convention  of  School  Committees  at 
Holliston,  (Mass.)  contain  so  much  that  is  useful,  and  furnish  so  good  an 
example  of  interest  and  ent'r<ry  in  the  cause  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion, that  they  claim  a  place  in  the  Annals  of  Education. 

'A  convention  of  School  Committees  nnd  other  gentlemen  from  towns 
in  the  vicinity,  met  at  Holliston,  April  20th.  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Sher- 
burne, was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dcmoiid,  of  Holliston,  scribe. 

Tiie  object  of  this  convcniion  was  to  consult  and  adopt  measures  to 
elevate  the  character,  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  our  common 
schools. — Afler  an  iiitcrcstin<{  discussion  of  various  subjects,  connected 
with  common  school  education, the  conveution  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  school  committees 
to  approbate  no  ])crsons  for  teachers  in  our  schools,  who  are  not  thor- 
oughly (jualificd  for  successful  instruction  in  all  the  hranches  which 
they  arc  called  to  teach. 

2.  Resolved,  In  view  of  every  pcrstni's  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  his 
employnienr,  that  it  be  rocommended  to  prudential  conmdttces,  to  engage 
no  teachers  for  our  schools  without  e\i(!enco  tliat  the  husiness^of  leach- 
ing  is  congenial  with  their  feelings,  and,  in  their  own  vit^w,  highly  res- 
ponsible ;  and  that  the  examining  coinmittce  whhhold  their  approbation 
from  such  as  do  not  e.xliihit  this  evidence. 

3.  Resolved,  That  teachers  of  our  sinnnier  schools,  in  order  to  he 
properly  qualified  for  their  errijiloynient,  should  be  thdroughly  acquainted 
with  orthography, — with  the  principles  of  readin«»,  spidling  and  writing, 
— with  mental  arithmetic  to  the  extent  of  Colhurn's  First  Lessons, — with 
practical  arithmetic  as  far  as  through  the  single  rule  of  three  in  the  order 
of  Adams', — wiih  modern  geography, — with  English  gramnmr, — and 
with  some  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  United  Stales;  and  that  teachers 
for  our  xoinier  schools,  in  addition  to  the  above,  should  be  well  acquainted 
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With  practical  arithmetic  as  far  as  through  Adams', — with  some  simple 
form  of  book-keeping, — and  with  some  coni|)endiou8  system  of  oatiirat 
philosophy. 

4.  Believing  that  the  branches  of  learning,  usually  taught  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  receive  far  less  attention  in  our  academies  and  high 
schools  than  their  importance  demands,  and  believing  also,  that  an  im- 
provement in  this  respect  would  essentially  contribute  to  a  more  thorough 
and  useful  education  ;  therefore, 

Resolrtd,  That  we  specially  recommend  to  the  teachers  of  academies^ 
and  high  schools  in  the  vicinity,  to  arqiiaint  their  pu|>ils  thoroughly  with 
these  branches,  and  refuse  to  recommend  them  ns  teachers,  unless  thej 
have  a  fimilinr  and  correct  under^nnding  of  them. 

5.  Resolredj  That,  considering  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  in- 
structions and  precepts  of  the  Bible  to  regulate  the  conduct,  and  elevate 
the  character  of  mankind,  we  recommend,  that  it  be  daily  read,  in  a 
serious  manner,  in  alj  our  schools;  and  that  the  preceptive  and  historical 
parts  of  it  especiqlly,  be  subjects  of  s«tiidy  and  instruction. 

6.  Rfsolvcd,  That,  as  the  system  of  reward:^,  as  generally  practised  in 
our  schools,  so  powerfully  tends  to  excite  and  strengthen  some  of  the 
worst  feelings  of  the  human  breast,  and  is  so  unequal  in  its  effect  on  the 
literary  progress  ofscliolars,  we  recommend  that  itlx!  entirely  dispensed 
with  in  our  schools;  and  that  those  mc»tives  only  be  presented  whose  in- 
fluence is  pure,  and  more  equal  in  its  effects. 

7.  Refolved,  Tint  some  general  regulations,  embrcicing  concisely  the 
objects  and  principles  of  our  common  schools,  if  adopted  by  our  towns, 
printed,  and  circulated  among  the  families  of  the  same,  would  contribute 
to  the  order  and  success  of  these  schools. 

8.  Rcsolred,  That  it  would  serve  to  promote  the  great  object  of  com- 
mon school  education,  if  towns*  committees  would  keep  a  record  of  their 
own  doings,  and  make  an  annual  re))ort  to  the  town,  of  the  siate  and 
character  of  the  schools  under  their  supervision. 

Impressed  with  the  wise  adaptation  of  our  common  frte  schools  to  sus- 
tain and  perpetuate  all  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  also  with 
their  frequent  failure,  through  the  remissness  of  parents,  committees,  and 
teachers,  to  answer  their  designed  end,  the  convention  voted  to  hold  a 
semi-annual  meeting  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  object  above  stated. 

By  order  of  the  Convention, 

Holliston,  April  28,  1835.  E.  Demo^d,  Scribe. 

Stcdt  Made  Agreeable. 

Jn  a  late  number  of  the  Advocate  of  Education,  we  find  the  following 
interesting  anecdote  of  an  occurrence  in  the  school  of  the  Editor.  It 
confirms  the  truth  of  a  principle  we  ha^'e  always  maintained,  that  the 
jouDg  will  delight  in  mental,  as  well  aa  in  bodily  activity,  if  it  is  adapted 
to  their  powers  and  their  taste. 
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*  h  wu  oar  purpoM  to  have  ipeiit  the  fiUl  vaeatioD  in  tnvdlinf  throo^ 
■ome  of  the  moit  interesting  portions  of  our  countryi  in  eompnoy  with  a 
lew  of  our  pupiU,  who  are  too  far  from  home  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
their  friends.  Circumstances  occurred  a  few  days  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  which  rendered  this  impossible ;  but  the  factmust^of  couirc^ 
be  communicated  to  our  embryo  travellers,  whose  expectations  of  plea- 
sure from  the  contemplated  jaunt,  were  very  high.  We  called  them  into 
our  study,  and  with  much  painful  regret  at  being  compelled  thus  at  on* 
rude  blow,  to  dash  the  cup  of  happiness  from  their  lips,  we  suited  oar 
change  of  pur)>ose,  but  added  that  they  should,  if  ihey  desired  it,  read  and 
commit  to  memory,  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  during  the  vacation.  With 
united  voice,  they  replied,  *that  if  tliey  might  do  that,  they  would  as  soon 
■Uy  asgo.' 

School  Law  or  Penhstlvania. 

The  school  law,  passed  the  last  year  in  Pennsylvania,  has  met  with  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  from  the  enemies  of  light  and  knowledge;  and 
more  than  one  demagogue,  we  are  told,  has  endeavored  to  preserve 
that  Ignorance,  which  is  the  only  basis  of  his  power,  by  telling  the 
people  that  it  is  deigned  to  tax  the  )K>or,  for  educating  the  children  of 
the  rich !  The  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, failed,  however,  entirely ;  but  some  changes  were  introduced. 
In  case  any  school  district  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  late  school  law,  no 
tax  shall  be  levied,  and  the  former  act,  for  educating  the  poor  gratis,  is 
to  be  in  force ;  but  the  distrirt  is  not  to  receive  any  portion  of  tlie  state 
fund.  Its  share  is  to  be  reserved  for  two  years,  subject  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  district,  as  soon  as  they  shall  levy  a  school  tax;  but  afler  that 
period,  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  other  districts,  until  the  law  shall 
be  accepted,  and  the  proper  tax  levied,  by  the  o))posing  district. 

To  debate  with  those  who  deny  the  benefits  of  education  on  such 
grounds  as  the  Pennsylvanian  farmer,  who  argued — *iVIy  son  learned  to 
write,  and  he  forged  my  name,' — would  be  useless.  But  the  error  of  those 
who  imagine,  that  a  system  of  schools  adds  to  the  burthens  of  the  people. 
Is  admirably  exposed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  on  the  Education  Bill. 

'But  while  few  are  found  ignorant  and  shameless  enough  to  deny  the 
advantages  of  general  education,  many  are  aliiruied  at  it.s  supposed  bur* 
thensome  operation.  A  little  judicious  reflection,  or  a  single  year's  ex- 
perience, would  show  that  education,  under  the  free  srhool  system,  will 
cost  more  than  one  half  less,  and  afford  better  and  more  permnnent  in- 
struction than  the  present  disgraceful  pinn  pursued  by  Pennsylvania. 
Take  a  township  of  six  miles  8(|uare,  and  make  the  estimate.  Such  tuwn- 
8hi|)s,  on  an  avenii^e,  will  contain  about  200  children  to  be  schooled. 
The  present  rate  of  tuition,  generally,  (in  the  country)  is  two  dollars  per 
quarter.    If  the  children  attend  school  two  quarters  each  year,  such 
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iowBihipB  wonM  pur  9^00  per  anoiim.  Tnke  the  free  lirhool  system — 
Wj  the  io¥rDsflii|»  uff  into  ili!«iriri8  three  mile:i  «quiire  :  the  Inrthedtt  trhol* 
ant  would  then  have  one  mile  and  a  hnlf  lo  fri\  wliich  would  not  l«e  tOQ 
^.  It  would  Inquire  four  5<-houis.  The»e  will  l>e  taught.  I  presume, 
as  in  other  «taies.  tliree  rnonihs  in  the  uiiitf  r  hv  nmle.  and  three  monttis 
in  the  summer  hy  female  tearfiei^  Go«h1  male  ifai*hen>  ran  he  had  at 
fix>ni  sixteen  to  eiehteen  dollars  per  month,  and  lioant  them9t>lves; 
females  at  nine  dollnrs  |ier  month.  Take  the  highest  price^  eishteeQ 
dcdiars  fur  three  moiiilis.  would  l»e  >  -  -  -  -  ;j(54  00 
And  then  for  feuiales  at  nine  dollars  tor  tliree  months,  -  *^  00 

Each  school  wonM  cost        -        -        -        >        -        -        -  8100 

Four  to  a  town«hi|iy      ----.---  4 

:»4  00 
The  price  now  paid  for  the  same  is      -        -        -        -        -         tOO  00 

Saving  fur  each  townsh'p  of  six  miles  square.  $470  00  per  annum. 

If  ihe  ir.«ruciion  of^OO  scholars  will  save  hv  the  fre»»s«'hool  l:iw,.'^476v 
the  500.0C0  rhildren  in  PfMmsvlva:>ia.  wi'l  save  $1.UH>.000.  Verv  tew 
men  are  aware  of  tlii.'  iuimi'U>e  amount  of  monvy  which  the  present  ex- 
pensive and  partial  moile  of  education  costs  1 1  it*  p«'uple.  Pi>nns\lvania 
has  hnif  a  million  of  chiMffn,  who  either  d",  or  oni^ht  to  ffo  to  sK'hoolsix 
moutlis  in  the  yoar.  If  they  do  ffo,  at  t%vo  dollars  |ier  quarter,  their 
schooling  costs  two  mil. ions  of  4lo||nrs  |ht  ainium  !  If  they  do  not  go. 
It  ben  they  are  ab?e.  their  par.'nisdi'SiTvcio  Im>  heM  in  disiiRire.  Wliera 
they  are  unahle,  if  the  state  ih^es  not  turnish  tin*  means,  she  i<  (-riiuinally 
Besligenr.  But  hy  the  free  sclioi>|  la%%',  that  same  aumnnt  of  education, 
which  would  now-  cost  two  iiiillioos  of  dollars,  could  be  supplied  at  less 
than  one-third  of  this  amount.* 

Hamiltox  Literart  and  Theological  I^sTiTrTio:*. 

This  institution,  estahlished  in  1S*20,  has  ]^0  students  under  the  care 
of  8  profesceors.  It  is  located  on  a  farm  of  1*)0  acrt\<,  in  Hamilton, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is  providt-u]  with  three  large  stone  editices,  two 
for  instniction,  and  one  tor  a  hoarding  house.  It  is  stated  that  the  whole 
annual  ex[>eiises  of  a  student  for  board,  room,  washing,  and  tuition,  do 
not  exceed  $53  tH).  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Ikiptisis ;  anil  provides  a 
complete  course  of  literary  and  theological  instruction,  hut  exclusively 
for  those  who  propose  to  enter  the  ministry.  Thirty  of  its  students 
receive  their  education  gratuitoosly.  140  young  men  have  graduated  at 
this  institution. 

The  \Vester5  Reserve  College. 

The  faculty  of  this  college  consists  of  a  president,  professor  of  Lan* 
guages,  protessor  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  pmfrssorof  >iond  and  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy.  A  professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy will  be  appointei)  as  soon  as  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  an  individual  qualified  for  the  office ;  and  a  professor  of  Christian 
Tbcolugy,  as  soon  as  circumstances  require. 
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It  consists  of  a  Preparatory,  Collegiate,  and  Theological  departmeiiL 
Students  over  twelve  years  are  admitted  to  the  preparatory  clan^ 
are  furnished  with  regular  instniction,  by  experienced  and  well  qualified 
teachers,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  the  college,  with  regard 
to  the  library,  cha|>el,  workshops,  &c.  The  necessary  yearly  expendi- 
ture of  a  student  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  facilities  are  great  for 
defraying  a  portion  of  that  sum  by  wages  for  work  during  houre  of  exer> 
else.  Ample  accommodations  are  provided  for  such  as  use  mechanical 
tools.  The  compensotion  in  the  workshops,  or  for  gardening  and 
agriculture,  is  from  three  to  twelve  cents  |>er  hour.  Some  students 
have  in  this  way  done  much  towards  defraying  their  exfienses.  Others 
have  gnined  little  besides  health  of  body,  and  tfigor  and  elasticity  qfmimd. 
There  are  now  in  the  Collfgiate  and  Preimratory  Department,  80  students; 
and  in  the  Theological  Department,  three  pureuing  Philological  studies, 
and  one  Systematic  Theology. 

Im PROVE M Erf T   IN    CaMDEN. 

Amidflt  the  gloom  In  which  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  shrouded,  it  is 
cheering  to  see  the  noble  example  set  by  the  town  of  Camden.  A  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  town  metfting  in  March  last,  have  re|>orted  the  ex- 
pediency of  erecting  a  building  for  a  public  Monitorial  school— one  room 
to  lie  o|>ened  at  suitable  times,  as  a  reading  and  lecture  room,  of  pur* 
chasing  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  and  citizens,  and  of  employ- 
ing two  able  teachers  estimated  at  salaries  of  $600,  and  $300 — raising 
$1350  for  the  annual  expenses,  by  a  tax  on  850  taxable  inhabitants. 
The  average  annual  expense  of  each  pupil  is  estimated  at  $4. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Select  Letters  of  Flint  the  younger;  with  Notes,,  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Laws  of  the  ancieot 
Romans.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Boston:  Published  by  Per- 
kins, Marvin  &.  Co.     Philadelphia:  Henry  Perkins.     1835. 

The  design  of  the  editor,  in  making  this  selection  from  the  lettera  of 
Pliny,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  follov\ring  extract  from  his 
preface. 

'The  object  aimed  at  in  the  present  selection,  has  been  to  exhibit  tba 
author's  [x>were  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  thus  to  render  the  work  aa 
interesting  as  (tossible  to  the  student,  to  whom  the  reading  of  the  whola 
would  prove  a  tedious  task.  The  notes  are  intended  solely  for  th^  aie*. 
planation  of  (he  tei^t,' 
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^lie  Mlectioo  bmiiib  to  hara  been,  in  feneral,  jadlcioariy  made  in 
Itftitufta  to  dK  editor's  deaign ;  and  no  one,  we  think,  can  read  the  laUe 
•f  cenieBl%  witliout  wishing  to  penne  the  letten  to  which  it  refrra.  We 
ihonld  bate  been  gratified  by  the  insertion  of  the  celebrated  letter  of 
PlioT,  relating  to  the  character  and  cooduct  of  the  Christiana  of  hia  day, 
•agetber  with  the  reply  of  tlie  Emperor  Trsjan.  The  style  of  theae  two 
letters  is  such  as  would  well  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  any  aelectioB; 
and  their  subject  mailer  would  seem  to  ioTite  the  particular  attenlioo  of 
-all  who  l«el  an  interest  in  the  antiquitiea  of  Christianiiy.  In  the 
latter  fiew,  it  ia  probably  the  most  important  documenti  reapecting  the 
christian  church,  which  can  be  furnished  from  the  whole  maas  of  aa- 
cient  heathen  liieraiure. 

Although  it  was  the  profimed  design  of  the  author  to  furnish  explana- 
lory  notes  alone,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  well,  had  he,  as  a  guardian 
<»f  the  morals  of  youth,  occasionally  given  a  word  of  caution,  respecting 
the  irreligious  tendeocy  of  some  of  the  sentiments  to  be  fuund  in  most  of 
the  Latin  ind  Grrek  classics,  aad  even  in  some  of  the  letters  of  Pliny. 
The  letter  relating  to  Aria,  might  have  affbrded  a  good  opportunity  lor 
this  purpose. 

To  the  readers  of  the  'Annals,*  and  to  all  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  subject  of  educatitm,  tbe  letter  relating  to  the  school  at  Como, 
cannot  fail  to  aflfonl  a  high  gratification.  The  views  of  education  pre- 
sented in  that  letter,  seem  to  us  to  be  eminently  just,  ami  we  would  es- 
pecially recommend  to  the  attention  of  parents,  at  the  present  day,  the 
sentiments  of  Pliny  rvlating  to  the  advantages  to  young  men,  of  residing 
in  their  parentrt'  iamilie^,  during  the  period  of  their  education. 

The  epistolar}'  style  is  one  which  presents  considerable  difficulties  to 
the  young  student,  in  the  solution  of  which,  he  will  commonly  need  the 
as5i!<tance  of  judicious  notes.  His  difficulties  are,  in  general,  of  ta!!) 
kinds,  such  as  relate  to  cu!<toros,  and  to  historical  and  geographical  facts, 
of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  idiomatic  character  of 
the  language.  The  former  may  often  lie  best  explained  hy  reference  in 
the  notes  to  standard  treatises,  relating  to  these  subjects.  To  remove  the 
CBbarrassment  arii^ing  from  difficult  idioms,  three  different  courses,  at 
tfnies,  are  pursued.  The  first,  is  to  translate  all  difficult  (uissages ;  the 
second,  to  give  philological  notes  ezplanatorj*  of  idioms  andphmses;  and 
the  third,  to  reter  to  gramma ri(  in  which  they  are  explained.  The  first, 
which  is  the  one  trenerallv  adopted  hv  the  editor  of  this  work,  series  but 
little  purfiose  beyond  removing  the  difficnhy  in  hand, — it  does  not  teach 
the  student  how  to  surmount  other  and  similnr  difficulties.  The  other 
modes  therefore,  and  especially  the  last,  whenever  it  can  L»e  adopted, 
seems  to  us  the  preferable  mode,  as  h  leads  the  learner  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  philological  principles  of  extensive  application,  in  his  sulisequent 
jwoficsa  in  the  classics. 
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The  Lyceum  Arithmetic,  in  three  parts,  each  adapted  to  difl 
ferent  ages  and  classes;  prepared  for  Common  Schools,  High 
Schools,  and  Academies.  By  an  experienced  Teacher.  Boston : 
William  Peirce.     1835.     18mo.     pp.248. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  courses ;  adapted  to  pupils  at  different 
stages  of  their  progress.  The  firRt  part  contains  examples  of  the  most 
■imple  arithmetical  operationts  with  all  the  necessary  explanations.  The 
second  part  applies  the  same  principles  to  more  difficult  examples,  and 
presents  rules,  following  a  series  of  examples,  to  explain  the  mode  of  ope- 
ration, and  fix  it  in  the  memory,  instead  of  the  ordinary,  but  absurd  prac- 
tice of  giving  an  abstract  rule  in  the  first  place.  The  third  part  requires 
tlie  pupil  to  review  the  elementary  principles,  apply  them  to  new  ex- 
amples, and  then  proceed  to  the  higher  rules.  Mental  and  written  arith- 
metic are  combined.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  is  the  work 
of  *  an  experienced  teacher.'  The  illustrations  are  so  ample,  that  tliej 
will  serve  as  an  important  aid  to  the  inexperienced  ;  and  will  render  ex- 
planations unnecessary  to  an  intelligent  pupil. 

We  feel  the  more  confidence  in  this  work  because  we  know  thnt  the 
plan  was  tried,  and  found  uiteful,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils,  before  its 
publication  ;  and  was  revised  and  corrected,  after  it  had  thus  been  tested 
by  ex|)eriment« 

Pinnock's  Improved  Edition  op  Dr.  Goldsmith's  History  of 
England,  &c.  ;  with  a  continuation  to  the  year  of  1832.  With 
question?  for  examination, — notes  and  engravings.  PhUadelphia  : 
Key  6l  Uiddle.     1834.     12mo.     pp.  454. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Goldsinith^s  England,  beautifully  executed ; 
and  illustrated  with  a  number  of  fine  engravings.  The  questions  and 
notes  will  increase  \ta  value  to  most  schools  ;  and  it  is  much  to  l»e  pre- 
ferred to  the  old  editions.  We  must,  however,  enter  our  protest,  against 
presenting  a  work  so  well  established,  *  revised  and  correcte<f,'  by  an 
anonymous  American  editor.  It'  his  name  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  ap- 
pearing on  the  title  page,  or  if  be  is  unwilling  to  be  ret^ponsible  for  the 
alterations  be  has  made,  and  to  acknowledge  their  amount  and  natupe, 
it  will  necessarily  impair  the  confidence  of  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  mysteries  of  book-making. 
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AND    INSTRUCTION 


The  benevolence  of  an  individual,  exerled  for  the  benefit  of 
ihe  aborigines  of  our  country,  gave  rise  lo  one  of  its  most  venera- 
ble and  useful  institutions — Dartmouth  College.  In  the  year 
1743,  Samson  Occum,  a  Molicgan  Indian,  who  afterwards  became 
a  worthy  and  acceptable  preacher,  soliciled  admission  into  an 
English  school  tauglii  by  the  Rev.  Eteazar  Wheelock,  of  Lebanon, 
Conneclicut.  The  success  of  the  experiment  with  Occum,  in- 
duced Dr.  Wheelock  lo  form  the  plan  of  an  Indian  missionary  school. 
Two  boys  of  die  Delaware  tribe  entered  the  school  in  1754.  In 
1762,  the  number  of  Indian  pupils  had  increased  (o  more  than  90. 
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Many  of  his  pupils  were  sent  out  as  missionaries  and  school 
masters  among  their  brethren  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  school 
acquired  so  generally  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
that  a  larger  number  desired  to  have  their  children  educated,  and 
to  receive  teachers  and  missionaries,  than  the  funds  allowed. 
Private  subscriptions,  and  grants  from  the  legislatures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  and  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
Scotch  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  were 
obtained  for  their  maintenance.  Among  other  contributions,  a 
fiirmer,  by  the  name  of  Moor,  made  a  doutation  of  a  house  and 
land  contiguous  to  Dr.  Wheelock's,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
institution  received  the  name  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School. 

In  1766,  the  increasing  demands  and  hopes  of  the  institution 
induced  Dr.  Wheelock  to  employ  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittaker,  and 
his  first  pupil,  the  Rev.  Samson  Occum,  to  visit  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  solicit  funds  for  prosecuting  their  benevolent  designs. 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  and  others  were  appointed  by  Dr.  Whee- 
lock, trustees  of  the  funds,  which  finally  amounted  to  £10,000 
sterling,  with  authority  to  fix  on  the  site  for  tiie  school.  As  it 
increased,  it  was  deemed  best  to  remove  it  nearer  to  the  Indians; 
and  as  the  largest  tracts  of  land  were  offered  for  its  endowment  in 
New  Hampshire,  it  was  finally  establisiied  at  Hanover,  on  the 
Connecticut  river.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  trustees, 
Dr.  Whcclock  resolved  to  establish  a  college  in  connection  with 
the  school,  for  which  a  charter  was  granted  in  1769,  but  which 
was  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  seminary  for  the  Indians. 

Thus  New  Hampshire  is  indebted  to  the  Christian  benevolence 
of  a  single  individual,  for  an  institution  which  has  produced  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  state  and  the  country, 
and  has  furnished  a  regular  supply  of  well  qualified  men  to  fill  her 
professions  and  offices. 

In  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  to  Hanover  with  his  pupils, 
although  a  few  log  houses  were  the  only  shelter  provided  for  him- 
self and  family,  now  amounting  to  70  persons.  A  small,  two 
story,  frame  college  was  soon  erected.  The  first  commencement 
of  the  college  was  held  in  1771,  at  which  four  students  graduated. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  students  at  this  period,  24  were  destined 
to  be  missionaries,  of  whom  six  only  were  Indians. 

Experience,  however,  proved  in  this  case,  as  at  Harvard,  and 
in  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  tlisit  the  plan  of  a  distinct  institution 
for  the  Indians  could  not  be  sustained.  Of  40  Indian  youth  who 
had  been  under  Dr.  Wheelock's  care,  20  had  returned  to  the  vices 
of  sava^^e  life.  The  reasons  f)r  tliis  result  have  been  so  fully  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  in  liis  essay  on  this  subject,  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Annals,  that  it  should  excite  no  sur- 
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prise.  But  Dr.  Wheelock  felt  it  necessary  on  this  account^  even 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  to  establish  a  school  in  connection 
with  thb  to  prepare  youni^  men  already  imbued  with  the  habits 
and  spirit  of  civilization,  to  become  teachers  and  missionaries 
amont^  them.  Notwithstanding  everv  discouragement  however, 
the  fruits  of  Dr.  Wheelock *s  labors  are  abundantly  evident.  The 
Oneida  and  Mohawk  Indians,  wlio  are  anions  the  most  civilised  in 
our  countr}'.  owe  their  improvement  chiefly  to  his  pious  efibrts. 

The  first  President  Wlieelock  died  in  111^2,  after  having  been 
engaged  in  the  instmction  of  the  Indians  thirty-four  years,  and 
president  of  the  college  nine  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  nominated  by  his  will^  as  allowed  by  the  charter,  who  con- 
tinued in  office  thirtv-four  years.  In  1815  he  was  removed,  and 
the  Rev.  Francis  Brown  appointed  in  his  place.  In  the  year 
iollowing,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  N'ew  Hampshire, 
appointing  a  new  board  of  tnistees  and  overseers,  to  assume  the 
direction  of  the  colletre.  This  act  was  considered  unconstitutional 
1>y  the  fonner  trustees,  as  violating  their  charter.  The  students, 
almost  without  exception,  still  attended  the  instruction  of  the  old 
professors.  Other  buiKrm£!:s  were  provided,  and  the  exercises  and 
commencement  of  the  college  proceeded  under  President  Brown 
Tvith  the  usual  regularity.  After  several  years  of  litigation  between 
the  contending  bodies  of  officers,  it  was  finally  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  act  appointing  a  new 
body  of  trustees  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  direction  of  the 
funds  and  affairs  of  the  collc>re,  belon(i:ed  of  rivjit  to  the  trustees 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  original  charter.  It  is  a  subject 
of  coni^ratulation  to  the  friends  of  learning',  that  by  the  decision  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  cases,  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  organ- 
ization of  established  literary  institutions,  in  order  to  render  them 
the  mere  appendaG[es  to  the  movements  of  party,  have  been  dis- 
appointed. Here,  if  anywhere,  there  should  be  nn  insurmountable 
barrier  established  against  the  changing  influence  of  the  political 
world,  that  there  may  he  at  least  one  impartial,  independent  tribu- 
nal, for  the  investigation  of  truth.  Even  de8(K>ts  have  usually 
respected  the  privilege  of  the  republic  of  letters,  to  direct  their 
own  affairs  ;  and  our  cmmtry  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  men  who 
had  the  courage  to  resist  injustice,  even  when  clothed  with  legis* 
lattve  authority. 

The  buildings  of  Dartmouth  College  were  erected  in  the  last 
eentury  ;  and  it  has  received  moderate  hut  important  endowments, 
from  the  legislatures  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  as  well  at 
from  private  munificence.  Its  situation  in  the  interior  of  our  coun- 
try, necessarily  prevented  its  becoming  a  brilliant  and  crowded 
iofltiuition ;  but  its  liardy  sons  derived  from  the  neighboring  slaieii 
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were  well  prepared  to  employ  with  energy  in  the  service  of  their 
country  all  the  talents  cultivated  or  bestowed  by  their  alma  mater. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  foundation  of  the  insti- 
tution is  about  1800,  of  whom  480  became  ministers,  and  many 
have  occupied  important  and  conspicuous  stations  in  public  and 
private  life.  It  contains  about  150  students,  under  the  care  of  10 
instmctors. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

XKPORT  or   TUK   CORBKSPOMDIIIO  8BCRETART  OIT  LTCKUMI,  T.  DWIOHTy  JR.  ESQ. 

HEW  TORX|  MAT  8,  1835. 

The  American  Lyceum  was  formed  in  May,  1831,  by  a  Con- 
vention of  Delegates  from  several  state  and  local  lyceums,  and 
friends  of  education  from  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  assembled 
at  the  call  of  the  Lyceum  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  objects 
were  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be,  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, particularly  by  means  of  common  schools;  but  tlie  adoption 
of  measures  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design,  was  chiefly  entrusted 
to  an  Executive  Committee,  residing  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity. 
That  Committee  have  always  found  a  difliculty  in  impressing  upon 
the  friends  of  knowledge  around  them,  the  feasibility  of  effecting 
great  ends,  by  means  within  reach,  and  of  course,  had 'felt  the  em- 
barrassment naturally  arising  from  the  want  of  such  co-operation  as 
might  otherwise  have  been  afforded.  Long  attention  to  the  objects 
of  the  society,  however,  and  some  experience  in  prosecuting  them, 
have  convinced  the  Committee,  that  perseverance  is  their  duly, 
and  that  only  a  little  acquaintance  with  their  plans,  and  the  facts 
m  their  possession,  are  needed  to  enlist  in  their  favor  numerous 
patrons,  as  well  as  many  more  co-operators  than  have  yet  pre- 
sented themselves. 

It  is  very  easy  to  prove,  that  there  are  millions  in  our  country 
anxious  to  obtain  useful  knowledge ;  and  that  hundreds  of  men, 
well  quali6ed  to  communicate  it,  might  be  induced  to  impart  it, 
in  such  forms  and  modes,  as  might  render  it  most  acceptable  and 
most  useful.  The  first  creation  of  the  American  Lyceum  attracted 
the  attention  of  intelligent  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  Union; 
and  its  first  invitation  was  promptly  replied  to  far  in  the  West,  by 
the  organization  of  a  branch  at  Detroit.  Delegates  have  come 
from  Illinois  to  attend  an  annual  meeting,  anxiously  pressing  the 
adoption  of  energetic  measures,  as  well  as  asking  information  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  Lyceums  in  the  West.  Other  dele« 
gstions  and  more  nuoierous  correspondents  Trom  di^renl  aUteiy 
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mod  froro  a  variety  of  associations  and  individuals,  have  reiterated 
the  declaration,  that  the  country  is  in  need  of  such  inBuences  as 
ire  have  wished  lo  exert,  and  prepared  10  co-operate  in  such  mea- 
sures, as  ne  desire  to  pursue.     Among  the  numerous  replies  which 
bave  been  received  to  invitations  sent  out  to  distinguished  writers, 
fer  essays  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  meetings,  gratifying  evi- 
dence has  been  afibrded  ol'the  productive  resources  of  intellectual 
powers  at  our  command  ;  so  tliat  while  the  demand  is  evidently 
great,  the  supply  appears  to  be  sufficiently  abundant,  and  easily 
accessible.     Mot  a  few  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  and  eminent 
professional   men.  as  well   as  those  more  immediately  devoted  to 
science  and  literature,  are  readv  to  withdraw  from  their  eni:rossin£: 
occupations,  and  to  devote  thought  and  labor  to  the  ditfusion  of 
sound   knowledge,  and  correct  sentiments,  among  the  numerous 
local  associations  to  which  we  have  access.     And  what  can   be 
more  encouraging  to  a  friend  of  his  country,  while  it  nmst  be  truly 
gratifying  both  to  the  giver  and  the  rt-cipient,  than  such  a  friendly 
and  harmonious  intercourse  between   in(Ji\idual3  often   personally 
unknown  to  each  other? 

The  Executive  Committee,  as  has  been  remarked,  have  been 
left  to  select  such  a  course  as  I  hey  might  find  most  expedient,  in 
directing  the  operations  of  the  Si>ciety.  They  have,  therefore, 
pursued  this  part  of  their  L'enoral  plan  wiih  particular  activity,  be- 
cause circumstances  have  thus  for  chiefly  favored  it.  At  the 
three  precedini:  annual  meetinijs,  \\\i*y  have  laid  before  the  Lv- 
ceuin  Essays  on  the  following  subjects,  contributed  by  authors 
whiise  names  are  given. 

On  the  Orihoijraphy  of  the  English  Language,  by  Wm.  R. 
Weeks.  D.  D.,  of  .Newark. 

On  Monitorial  Schools,  bv  Walter  R.  Johnson. 

On  the  Studv  of  our  Consiiiuiion  and  Political  Institutions  in 
Common  Sv'hiwls,  by  tiie  HoiuTiieodore  Frelinghuysen.  of  Newark. 

Primary  Education  in  Spain,  by  J.  A.  Pizarro.  of  Baltimore. 

School  Uisci|)linc,  by  Pr»1.  John  Giiscom,  of  Providence. 

Early  Education,  by  J.  ^I.  Keagy.  ol  Philadelphia. 

The  use  of  the  Bible  in  Common  Education,  by  Tho's  S. 
Grimke.  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Vocal  Music,  as  a  branch  of  Connnon  Education,  by  Wm.  C. 
Woodbridge,  of  Boston. 

On  Education,  bv  George  P.  McCulloch,  of  Morristown,  N,  J. 

On  the  Chip(iewa  Language,  by  Dr.  Edwin  James,  of  AlKiny. 

On  the  Improvements  of  Common  Instruction,  by  Dr.  Wm. 
R.  Weeks,  of  Newark. 

A  sketch  of  Education  in  Mexico,  by  Senor  Juan  Rodri;ueS| 
member  of  the  Mexican  Congress. 
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On  Geology,  by  Dr.  Comstock,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  the  Study  of  Physiology  in  Common  Schoob,  by  Dr.  Win. 
A.  Alcott,  of  Boston. 

On  raising  the  Standard  of  Female  Education,  by  Mrs.  L.  H, 
Sigoumey,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  Education  in  Mexico,  its  History,  Condition  and  Prospects, 
by  the  Hon.  Lorenzo  H.  Zavala,  Mexican  Minister  to  France. 

On  the  means  for  Promoting  Civilization  and  Education  among 
the  Western  Indians,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Elsq.,  of  Mackinaw. 

On  Literature  and  Education  in  Poland,  by  Augustus  Yakou- 
busky,  a  young  exile  from  Podolia. 

On  the  higher  branches  of  Education  in  Cuba,  by  Justo  Velez, 
Rector  of  the  principal  College  of  Havana. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  valuable  written  coromunk»- 
tions  have  been  received  on  the  history  and  condition  of  local 
lyceums  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  preserved 
entire,  and  extracts  from  which  have  been  published. 

Most  of  the  Essays  just  mentioned  have  been  published  in  the 
numbers  of  the  American  Annals  of  Education,  to  the  intelligent 
Editor  of  which,  the  Lyceum  liave  been  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  his  pages  as  their  official  channel  of  publication,  but  also 
for  a  liberal  arrangement,  which  enabled  them  to  circulate  thou* 
sands  of  pamphlets,  containing  separate  copies  of  n^any  of  them, 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  to  several  foreign  countries. 

But  this  form  of  operation  has  not  been  the  only  one  in  which 
the  Society  have  engaged,  even  with  the  limited  means  at  their 
command.  Besides  a  correspondence  and  personal  intercourse 
with  numerous  friends  of  knowledge,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
which  the  existence  of  the  Lyceum  has  given  rise,  interesting  dis- 
cussions have  been  held  at  the  annual  meetings,  on  questions  of 
prominent,  practical  interest  at  tiie  present  day,  reports  of  which 
have  been  published  to  some  extent ;  and  the  influence,  so  far  as 
has  been  known,  has  been  decidedly  salutary.  The  information 
requested  and  received  from  delegates  of  literary  societies,  some- 
times at  a  great  distance,  which  has  been  obtained  every  year,  has 
been  listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  remen)bered  with  benefit.  The 
impressions  made  by  these  meetings  on  individuals,  has  thus,  in 
various  instances,  been  stron;;,  and  appeared  to  increase  the  zeal  of 
those  already  much  devoted  to  the  conunon  cause  of  diffusing 
useful  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  our  countrymen. 

Among  the  effects  of  the  Society's  operations,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  appearance  of  a  text  book  for  schools,  the  Outlines  of 
Constitutional  Law,  published  by  the  President,  at  the  request  of 
the  Lyceum.     A  premium  of  $300  has  also  been  offered  by  their 
authority,  for  the  best  text  apd  class  book  on  Human  Physiotogy, 
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of  the  competitors  for  which,  it  is  believed,  have  delayed 
iding  in  their  productions  on  account  of  notices  seasonably  pub- 
lished, of  a  prolongation  of  the  period  allowed  for  their  receptioDi 
^bich  the  Elxecutive  Committee  thought  it  proper  to  decide  upon. 
It  has  been  considered  expedient  to  present  the  foregoing  de- 
tail concerning  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  because 
not  a  few  of  the  delegates  and  other  members  expected  th'is  year, 
h^^e  never  before  favored  the  Lyceum  with  their  presence  ;  and 
^e  account,  long  as  it  may  appear,  is  much  more  brief  than  a  peru- 
sal of  the  journal  of  the  previous  annual  meetings,  and  the  minutes 
^  the  Executive  Committee  would  furnish. 

The  time  would  fail,  if  even  a  brief  analysis  should  be  attempted 

^^^  the  reasons  which  have  recommended  to  the  Executive  Com- 

'^Htee,  and  the  Lyceum,  the  numerous  measures  they  have  at 

various  times  contemplated  and  proposed.     It  must  suffice  to  give 

^  mere  list,  as  well  of  those  on  which  resolutions  have   been 

Copied  at  the  annual  meetings,  as  of  such  as  the  Committee  have 

Approved  and  detennined  actively  to  prosecute,  when  opportunities 

^hall  allow. 

Among  these  we  may  particularize  the  plan  of  employing 
Agents,  whenever  it  shall  be  in  our  power ;  the  formation  of  a  cen- 
tral cabinet  of  Natural  History  by  contributions,  and  a  system  of 
exchanges  for  the  furnishing  of  cabinets  for  local  lyceums  in  every 
village  and  town,  for  which  plan  was  to  be  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  travellers  and  navigators ;  the  promotion  of  a  friendly  and 
careful  co-operation  between  schools  ;  the  general  introduction  of 
apparatus:  the  addition  of  vocal  music  to  the  branches  of  common 
education,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  principles  of  our  laws  and 
national  constitution,  natural  history,  and  the  rudiments  of  civil 
history,  paiticularly  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  also  been 
proposed,  to  present  to  local  lyceums  an  uniform  plan  for  keeping 
meteorological  tables,  to  fonn  town  maps,  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  materials  of  local  history,  and  to  beautify  villasre  scenery. 
Nothing  is  now  needed  but  a  limited  amount  of  funds,  to  carry 
into  effect  one  of  the  most  feasible  plans  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  viz.,  the  collection  of  the  best  essays  from  local  lyce- 
ums, the  publication  of  such,  as  a  committee  shall  select,  and 
their  general  distribution  among  all  the  associations  connected 
with  us. 

It  will  be  easily  inferred  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Lyceum,  whenever  they  have  de- 
liberately considered  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  modes  of  improving  it,  have  regarded  the  need  of  action  as 
imperious,  and  the  accomplbhment  of  their  wishes  as  practicable. 
And  wbo,  with  such  fiK:ts  before  hiin  as  the  Society  have  been 
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made  acquainted  with,  can  suppose,  either  that  the  necessity  for  its 
exertions  has  not  increased,  or  that  the  efficacy  of  such  measures 
as  it  has  contemplated  has  become  doubtful  ?  The  population  of 
our  country  is  daily  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  with  it,  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  existing  means  of  diffusing  knowledge.  Happily, 
however,  a  conviction  of  tiie  necessity  of  co-0|>eration  for  this  great 
object  is  not  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  so  that  the  Lyceum 
may  confidently  rely  on  the  support  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
individuals  and  associations  in  our  land  now,  in  any  judicious  plans 
it  may  propose,  than  it  could  have  done  in  any  previous  year. 

While  we  have  to  regret  the  absence  of  some  of  those  whose 
presence  would  be  highly  welcome  at  our  annual  meetings,  allow- 
ance siiould  be  made  for  the  active  and  constant  engagements  of 
many  who  are  most  intercsted  in  its  objects,  and  especially  the 
instructors  of  youth.  The  officers  of  colleges  and  the  teachers  of 
academies  and  schools,  are  seldom  able  to  absent  themselves  from 
their  appropriate  sphere  of  duty,  even  for  a  she  rt  period  ;  and  as 
for  the  friends  of  knowledge  iu  this  city,  the  pressing  duties  of  their 
avocations  allow  few  of  them  even  a  single  day  of  entire  leisure. 
While,  therefore,  few  have  sometimes  been  present  at  our  anni- 
versaries, many  have  felt,  while  absent,  a  warm  interest  in  our 
objects  and  success,  as  letters  annually  received  continue  to  testify. 

Among  the  interesting  information  received  from  abroad,  are 
accounts  of  the  successful  labors  of  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Cuba, 
a  branch  of  which  has  diligently  fostered  the  schools,  and  founded 
a  public  library  in  the  city  of  Matanzas. 

We  have  to  lament  the  death  of  one  of  our  esteemed  friends  in 
that  Island,  Dr.  Justo  Veicz,  Rector  of  the  principal  college  of 
Havnna,  and  author  of  the  sketch  of  hi;r|]er  education  in  Cuba, 
published  by  liic  Lyceum  a  few  months  since.  We  have  also  to 
regret  the  absfiicc  of  a  lii<^l)ly  intulli<j;ent  friend  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  our  previous  annual  nieetin;;s,  Don  Tomas  Gener,  the 
last  president  of  the  Constitutional  Cortes  of  Spain,  eleven  years  an 
exile  in  this  city,  and  reeently  relumed  to  Cuba  ;  but  his  devoted 
character  affords  us  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  he,  hke  our 
other  absent  friends,  will  still  be  an  active  promoter  of  the  impor- 
tant objects  which  we  have  in  view,  and  that  the  news  of  our  pro- 
ceedings will  awaken  in  him  a  lively  pleasure,  in  his  distant 
retreat. 

Though  we  miss  some  from  our  number  this  year,  whom  we 
would  rejoice  to  meet  with  the  return  of  this  day,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  welcoming  one  of  our  warmest  foreign  friends, 
Senor  L.  H.  Zavala,  late  minister  from  Mexico  to  France,  whose 
timely  arrival  enables  him  to  present  himself  once  more  among  us, 
and  whose  devotion  to  the  promotion  of  general  intelligence  among 
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fab  countrymen,  so  strongly  attested  in  his  valuable  essay  on  Edu- 
catioo  in  Mexico,  heretofore  published  by  the  Lyceum,  we  may 
presume,  has  been  rather  increased  than  weakened  by  his  visit 
to  Europe. 

Among  the  correspondence  which  has  been  held  during  the 
year,  some  of  it  has  related  to  the  operations  in  several  States,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  systems  of  common  education.  On  this  sub- 
ject something  has  been  accomplished,  and  more  has  been  pro- 
posed and  attempted,  in  several  different  States.  Time,  however^ 
will  allow  us  now  merely  to  allude  to  a  few  particulars.  We  may 
mention  the  provision  made  in  New  York  for  the  education  of 
teachers  in  eight  of  the  academies,  the  foundation  of  libraries  in 
the  school  districts,  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  system, 
in  those  points  which  are  reached  by  the  laws.  We  may  refer, 
also,  to  the  plan  proposed  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for 
tbe  distribution  of  the  income  of  her  school  fund, — iiow  beginning 
to  be  productive — a  plan  embracing  some  features  probably  supe- 
rior to  our  own ;  and  that  proposed  in  Illinois,  apparently  fonned 
with  much  intelligence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  system  of  New  Jersey,  although  a  committee 
of  the  legislature  introduced  a  report,  proposing  a  repeal  of  the 
present  injurious  law,  and  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  collect 
information,  preparatory  to  the  adoption  of  a  better. 

Some  of  the  correspondence  of  the  past  year  has  related  to  the 
movements  made  in  favor  of  Lyceums  in  several  different  parts  of 
the  L^nion.  Tlie  New  York  City  Lyceum  has  been  formed  within 
a  few  months,  under  highly  favorable  auspices ;  and  the  associa- 
tions previously  existing  in  the  vicinity,  have  continued  to  flourish, 
and  offer  still  more  flattering  prospects ;  while  we  find  a  strong 
tendency  gradually  to  multiply  their  number,  in  the  country  around 
us.  But  the  most  general  interest  at  present  prevails  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States.  Lyceums  have  been  taken  up  with  spirit  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  advocated  in  the  latter  state  by  the 
hte  lamented  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  one  of  the  ablest  contributors  to 
our  list  of  essays.  In  other  places,  also,  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia, particularly,  evidence  will  be  furnished  to  show,  that  much 
has  been  attempted,  and  something  important  effected,  by  the 
labors  of  one  of  the  most  active  of  our  officers. 

The  foreign  correspondence  continues  to  afibrd  gratifying  infor- 
mation, particularly  concerning  the  exertions  of  some  of  the  patri- 
oric  South  Americans,  among  whom.  General  Santander  and  the 
Hon.  Joaquin  Mosquera,  the  President  and  late  Vice  President  of 
New  Grenada,  hold  most  prominent  stations.  As  extracts  from 
Cbeir  letters  and  publications  will  be  read,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
add  here,  that  tbe  lattar,  wbo  may  justly  be  denominated  tbe  moat 
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distinguished  champiop  of  common  education  on  the  Western 
Continent,  has  left  the  second  office  in  the  state  within  i  moDth, 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  exclu- 
sively to  the  multiplication  and  improvement  of  schools,  and  the 
promotion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  among  his  countrymen,  de- 
pending on  his  own  resources  alone,  and  laboring  only  for  the  love 
of  doing  good. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Instruction  of 
Venezuela,  in  1834,  informs  us  that  the  provincial  government 
have  already  given  a  powerful  inBuence  to  primary  instruction 
under  the  new  laws.  Regulations  for  the  sciiools  have  already 
been  adopted  in  most  of  the  provinces ;  and  schools  have  been 
established  in  the  larger  places.  The  system  suffers  most  from 
want  of  funds  ;  hut  the  object  aimed  at  is,  to  form  a  school  in  every 
neighborhood.  Public  opinion  is  improving,  and  there  is  already 
a  prospect  that  the  next  generation  will  be  much  more  enlight- 
ened, and  more  friendly  to  education,  than  any  preceding  one. 

Information  has  been  received,  through  a  correspondent  at  Ca- 
raccas,  that  the  government  continues  to  make  laudable  exertions 
for  the  promotion  of  educntion.  In  one  of  the  provinces  whk:h 
was  left  destitute  of  a  collet^e,  an  institution  of  that  kind  has  been 
ordered  to  be  formed  forthwith,  by  a  deci*ee  which  fixes  the  num- 
ber and  salaries  of  ofTicers,  course  of  studies,  &lc.,  and  designates 
the  buildings  of  a  suppressed  convent  as  the  college  edifice,  while 
the  income  of  the  former  community  is  to  he  appropriated,  (as  in 
many  other  cases  in  Venezuela.)  to  education. 

Primary  schools  appear  also  to  receive  much  attention,  under  the 
enlightened  administration  of  thai  interestini^  country  ;  and  one  has 
been  establislied  for  some  lime  in  the  city  prison. 

The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country,  which  was  formed 
several  years,  and  has  brandies  in  different  parts  of  the  republic, 
continues  actively  to  pursue  the  patriotic  objects  of  its  founders,  in 
promoting  intelligence  and  taste.  Public  notice  is  given,  that  they 
have  opened  an  Academy  of  Design  in  the  capital,  wheiC  stu- 
dents of  all  classes  and  descriptions  who  can  read  and  write,  and 
are  decently  dressed,  may  attend  instruction  gratuitously  every 
day,  different  hours  being  designated  for  artists  and  artizans. 

Since  our  last  meeiini;,  the  American  School  Society  has  been 
formed  in  Boston,  and  only  waits  for  the  means  and  opportunity, 
to  promote,  with  zeal  and  intelligence,  the  great  objects  of  our 
association.  Tiie  L\ceum  cannot  but  view  with  cordiality,  the 
enlistment  of  so  respectable  a  Society  in  the  objects  they  have  so 
warmly  at  heart. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Lyceum  passed  resolutions 
instructing  the  Executive  Committee  to  form  branches,  or  depart- 
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ments,  in  the  natural  and  moral  sciences,  literature^  and  the  roe* 
cbanical  and  fine  arts.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing forth  the  talents  of  persons  interested  in  those  subjects,  for  the 
beneBt  of  the  public,  and  to  promote  a  mutual  acquaintance,  es- 
teem, and  friendly  co-operation  between  all  the  advocates  of 
knowledge  and  taste.  It  was  thought  that  an  annual  assemblage 
of  persons  interested  in  the  various  departments,  in  our  principal 
city,  would  have  a  happy  influence  on  the  country,  as  well  as  on 
our  fellow  citizens,  so  far  as  the  objects  proposed  should  be  under- 
stood, and  the  results  made  known.  A  somewhat  similar  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  in  England,  with  a  view  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  with  favorable  effect ;  and  in  this  country,  there  is, 
at  least,  equal  need  of  exertion  to  present  knowledge  and  taste,  as 
objects  worthy  of  general  attention  ;  and  by  popular  essays  and 
public  discussions,  and  other  suitable  means,  to  place  useful  facts 
and  well  founded  opinions  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  leisure 
hours  to  protect  from  evil  influences,  or  families  to  train  to  virtue 
and  intelligence.  The  Lyceum  were  anxious  to  do,  on  a  large 
scale,  something  like  that  which  has  been  done  by  mar  y  local  so- 
cieties, by  enlistin*;  the  aid  of  persons  engaged  in  professions,  iden- 
tified with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  In  many  villages  and 
towns,  lyceums  have  received  material  assistance  from  gentlemen 
in  the  learned  professions,  artists,  mechanics,  and  a<^ricultiirulists, 
as  well  as  teachers  and  professors  ;  and  fmm  experience  already 
had,  it  is  evident  that  talent,  learning,  and  a  disposition  to  co- 
operate for  the  diffusion  of  knowjedire,  may  be  found  in  our  coun- 
try, suJ'cient  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the  Aineriran  Lvceum, 
in  one  way  or  anot^ier,  whenever  the  objects  propo.^ed  shull  have 
been  fairly  and  geneniily  considered. 

In  reply  to  requi'sls  made  to  gentlemen  in  different  States,  com- 
petent to  furnish  valuable  essays  on  various  topics,  m  ny  favorable 
expressions  have  been  received  ;  and  in  several  cases,  prospects 
have  been  held  out  of  ready  coni|)liance  with  invitations  i^iven,  by 
individuals  whose  communications  have  probably  been  delayed  in 
reaching  us  in  season  for  the  present  meeting.  There  seems, 
also,  reason  to  anticipate,  that  the  number  of  essays  furnished,  as 
well  as  the  members  present,  will  be  hereafter  increased,  so  that 
it  may  prove  expedient  to  hold  simultaneous  meetings,  at  least 
during  a  part  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  session, — a  contingency 
which  has  been  contemplated  by  the  Executive  Conimittee,  as 
highly  probable.  In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  confidently  presumed, 
chat  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  departments,  will  realize, 
that  the  most  liberal  spirit  has  directed  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Lyceum,  and  that  while  they  invite  co-^)perators,  ti.ey  wish  to 
affixri  them  every  facility  as  well  as  liberty  in  their  efibrts. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM: 

Exirad  qfa  letter  fiom  Gen.  Santandbe,  dated  Booota,  Dec.  12;  1834. 

New  Grenada,  at  present,  enjoys  the  most  perfect  tranquillity 
throughout  her  extensive  territory ;  and  some  intellectual,  and 
physical  improvements  have  been  made.  Public  educatioo  and 
mstniction  have  made  excellent  progress.  The  greater  part  of 
our  nineteen  provinces  contain  colleges,  and  some  of  them  two. 
Three  universities  are  in  operation  ;  and  about  a  thousand  parishes 
have  received  their  proportion  of  the  20,000  slates,  and  200,000 
pencils,  recently  purchased  by  the  government  in  the  United 
otates,  and  the  spelling  books,  catechisms,  manuals  of  instruction, 
&c.,  provided  by  them. 

The  Society  of  Elementary  and  Primary  Education  of  Popayan, 
are  laboring  with  activity,  constancy  and  success.  In  this  capi- 
tal, measures  have  been  taken  to  found  a  Society  of  a  similar 
character,  and  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Mosquera,  who  presides 
over  it,  is  determined  to  raise  it  to  a  high  rank  and  influence. 


Extreut  of  a  letter  from  Oen.  P.  A.  IIkrran,  of  VeneTuela^  who  became  a- 
soldier  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  teas,  for  many  years,  an  qfficer  under" 
Bolivar. 

Carthage  If  A,  Nov.  4,  1834. 

1  am  extremely  desirous  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  my  journey, 
(Botrota,)  to  set  my  plans  on  foot.  Ahhough  I  cannot  count  on 
the  necessary  skill,  I  have  more  thnn  enough  perseverance  to  effect 
something.  As  I  have  spent  ahiiost  my  whole  life  in  opposing 
the  tMicmies  of  my  country,  I  have  formed  the  hal)its  of  a  soldier; 
and  have  resolved,  us  Ion*:  as  1  live,  in  makin<j  war  on  i^rnorance. 
And  is  not  this  the  most  glorious  kind  of  warfare  ? 

Translation  of  a  Utter  from  l\Tr.  Peoraza,  lalt  President  of  the  United 

.Mexican  Statis. 

Mexico,  March  30,  1835. 

To  tlie  Corre^pondinj;  PerreUry  of  the  American  Lyciuiii. 

Esteemed  Sir: — I  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  to  you  the 
only  five  numbers  thus  far  puhlished,  of  the  Registro  Trimeslre. 
(the  Quarterly  Journal,)  a  periodical  of  this  country,  in  which 
you  will  find  the  first  fruits  presented  to  the  world  hy  Mexican 
scholars. 

I  transmit  them  as  well  on  this  account,  as  because  I  think  you 
will  take  interest  in  the  descriptions  the  work  contains,  of  plants 
and  flowers  peculiar  to  this  country. 

Your  Friend,  &c.,  MANUEL  GOMEZ  PEDRAZA. 

(To  be  eontinacd.) 


The  Bible  U  Educaiimu 

THE  BIBLE  IN  EDUCATION.  • 

(Extracted  for  tbt  Aanab  of  EHocartoo.) 

Thb  sentiment  is  gaining  ground,  that  the  Bible  must  be  made 
■  text  book  of  the  common  school,  and  not  be  treated  as  if  it  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  common  life  and  general  knowledge.  We 
have  had  the  following  extracts  from  some  of  our  newspapers  on 
hand  for  some  time,  which  are  valuable  for  the  sentiments,  as  well 
ns  fiv  the  indication  of  public  opinion. 

THE  BIBLE. 

'  The  Bible  is  the  most  intellectual  book  in  the  universe,  if  men 
will  but  believe  it.  Something  must  be  wrong  in  the  state  of  mind 
tod  heart  of  that  student,  professing  himself  a  Christian,  who  more 
easily  gets  a  mental  impulse  from  Homer  than  from  Isaiah,  or  from 
Virgil  than  from  the  a^iostle  John.  Use  the  Bible  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed  by  its  Author, — to  elevate  and  bring 
into  exercise  the  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
heart.  Why  should  not  the  college  student,  who,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  discipline  to  his  mind,  reads  with  delight  Virgil, 
Cicero,  and  Homer,  find  like  benefit  and  gratification  in  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures?  If  a  college  instructor 
finds  satisfaction  in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the  uninspired  clas- 
sics, how  much  more,  with  a  Christian  heart,  might  he  delight 
himself  and  instruct  his  class,  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  beauties 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  assisting  them  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  history,  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the  Bible.' — Ilooker^M 
Address. 

THE    BIBLE   IN    SCHOOLS. 

'  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  by  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  daily  school,  as  an  opening  service,  or  that  once  a 
week  it  should  supply  the  reading  lesson.  It  should  be  studied  as 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  course  of  education.  Its 
geography  and  antiquities  should  be  more  familiar  than  those  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  and  ought  to  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  text.  There  is  a  shameful  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  world  and  of  their  men.  If  the  Bible  were 
not  a  holy  book,  men  would  blush  to  be  so  uninformed  as  thej 
are  of  the  national  history  and  polity  of  the  Hebi*ews.  Our  chil- 
dren must  be  taught  better,  if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge. But  Christian  parents  will  look  still  further.  They  will 
have  their  children  trained  to  the  moral  as  well  as  literary  under- 
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standing  of  the  Scriptures.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  to  have  it 
a  mere  historical  text  book.  They  shall  be  taught  that  their  first 
lesson  is  to  obey  God,  and  tliat  till  this  is  learned  and  practised, 
all  other  knowledge  is  but  of  transient  consequence. 

THE   BIBLE  rOR  CHfLDREN. 

'  The  idea,  that  children  cannot  be  entertained  as  well  as  in- 
structed by  the  Bible,  is  nearly  obsolete.  The  improvements  in 
education  have  done  much  to  produce  this  result.  Children  are 
now  tau(;ht  intelli^nbly  in  branches  which  it  used  to  be  thought 
they  could  not  comprehend  until  they  were  more  advanced  in  life, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  them  in  the  words  of  the 
science  while  young.  Teach  children  the  Scriptures,  with  the  ex- 
planations and  illustrations  which  you  would  employ  on  other  sub* 
jects  in  order  to  gain  their  attention,  and  they  will  love  the  Scrip- 
tures. Mr.  Simpson,  who  has  lately  published  a  work  on  popular 
education,  was  assured  by  Mr.  Wilderspin,  the  celebrated  Infant 
school  teacher  and  author,  and  tlio  statement  was  confirmed  by 
teachers  of  the  Edinburgh  Model  Infant  school,  that  wherever  the 
children  are  allowed  a  choice  of  the  kind  of  story  to  be  told  them, 
the  vote  is  almost  invariubly  for  a  Scripture  story. 

Wc  should  value,  then,  whatever  draws  a  child  to  the  Bible. 
The  hiocrraphies  of  the  most  eminent  individuals,  drawn  out  of  the 
sacred  books,  containing,  in  one  narrative,  all  the  facts  of  the 
history,  and  all  the  explanations  that  would  be  necessary  in  read- 
inir  the  same  facts  to  a  rliiid  from  the  Bible,  seem  to  us  to  be 
most  precious  helps  for  tl»is  purpose.  Every  one  feels  the  advan- 
tage of  havin":  thi  characters  of  the  Bible  brought  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly lo  the  mind,  by  contcinj)laling  them  se})arately,  and  in  all 
the  diiforeiu  incidLMiis  of  their  lives.  Sermons  of  this  kind  have 
always  been  found  popular  and  instructive.  They  <(ivc,as  it  were, 
an  identity  to  individuals,  which  is  less  perceived  when  we  view 
them  always  in  groups  and  at  intervals.  Wc  have  some  valuable 
volumes  of  scriptural  bioirraphy,  and  hope  that  this  department 
will  continue  to  be  enriched,  until  it  includes  every  important  name 
in  the  sacred  book.' 

THE    BIBLE   IN    COLLEGES. 

But  we  have  been  most  deeply  interested  in  the  address  of  the 
Hon.  li.  L.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  before  the  Bible 
Society  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  an  institution  designed  by 
some  of  ihe  projectors,  to  furnish  an  example  of  the  power  of  wn- 
assistcd  human  philosophtj,  but  whose  officers,  according  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  have  imbued  it  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
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tianity.     We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following  elo- 
quent extract ; — 

'Why  is  it  that  the  Bible  is  not  included  in  the  scheme  of  edu- 
cation in  all  our  colleges  ?  Why  are  our  youth  left  entirely  to 
themselves  on  the  great  subject  of  religion  ?  Why  is. all  other 
knowledge  imparted,  except  that  which  is  the  most  important? 
Is  the  mind  of  more  value  than  the  heart,  or  the  acquisition  of 
learning,  than  the  virtuous  regulation  of  the  life  ?  Is  there  no  in- 
struction but  in  the  struggles  of  ambition,  or  no  enticement  but  in 
blood-stained  fields  ?  Is  there  no  truth  but  the  revolting  record  of 
human  crime  and  suffering  ?  No  wisdom  but  politics  ?  No  phi- 
losophy but  metaphysics  ?  No  poetry  but  profanity  ?  No  etliics 
but  scholastic  rules  ?  Shall  our  youth  be  only  imbued  with  secular 
literature ;  and  is  there  nothing  in  the  sacred  volume  that  can  en- 
large their  understandings,  elevate  their  imaginations,  or  reGne  their 
taste  ?  Is  there  a  history  more  authentic  or  instructive — a  ficti- 
tious narrative  more  interesting  or  attractive — a  system  of  philoso- 
phy more  profound^-or  of  morality  more  pure  ?  Is  it  not  the 
(bunt  from  which  orators  derive  their  imagery,  and  poets  their 
inspiration  ?  Do  we  not  live  in  a  Christian  land,  and  breathe,  as  it 
were,  the  very  atmosphere  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  interwoven 
in  the  very  elements  of  our  society,  in  all  the  customs  and  insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  and  does  it  not  enter  essentially  into  the 
very  texture  of  our  laws,  and  all  theoperationsof  our  government? 
Without  its  purifying  and  restraining  inBuence,  would  not  liberty 
degenerate  into  licentiousness,  regulated  society  into  the  wildest 
anarchy,  and  vice  and  immorality  overspread  the  land  ?  Is  it  not 
all  important  to  our  country,  then,  even  in  a  civil  and  political 
pdnt  of  view,  that  those  who  are  to  be  tiie  future  legislators  and 
rulers  of  the  land,  should  be  taught  to  legislate  and  govern  in  the 
fear  of  God  ?  Is  that  book  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  college  which 
enlightened  the  minds  and  guided  the  lives  of  an  Edwards,  a 
Ramsay,  and  a  Rush ;  or  unworthy  the  attention  of  American 
students,  which  constituted  tlie  pride  of  Wirt,  and  elicited  the 
eulogy  of  the  accomplished  Jones  ?  But  my  limit  forbids  me  to 
descant  upon  this  topic.  You,  gentlemen,  in  binding  the  gospel 
to  your  hearts,  and  making  it  '  the  man  of  your  counsel,'  have  set 
an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  the  day,  I  trust,  is  not 
far  distant,  when  there  will  be  multitudes  of  American  youth,  in 
all  our  colleges,  whose  minds,  like  yours,  will  be  imbued  with  '  the 
knowledge  that  cometh  from  above;'  whose  hearts,  like  yours, 
will  find  more  melody  in  the  harp  of  Zion,  than  in  all  the  profane 
poets  of  the  age ;  who  will  learn,  like  Milton,  to  drink  of  the  wa- 
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ten  of  Siloa's  brook  ;  who  will  love,  like  NewtoOy  to  '  look  tbroogh 
nature  up  to  nature's  God  ; '  who.  like  Locke,  as  they  explore  the 
arcana  of  the  human,  will  bow  with  submission  to  the  in6niie  wis* 
dom  of  the  Eternal  Mind  ;  or  who,  should  they  ever  be  elevated 
to  judicial  stations,  will  learn,  like  Hale,  to  embellish  the  ermine 
with  the  beauty  of  reIi<(ion, — and  to  add  to  the  dignity  and  learn- 
ing of  the  Judge,  the  sublime  philosophy  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
practical  piety  of  the  Christian !' 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  CO.MMON  SCHOOLS. 

Eesny  on  the  Introduction  of  the  JSTtiiural  Sciences  into  Comm&n  Sehoob. 
Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  ,ifnerican  Lyceum,  in  May,  1833. 

Br  Pfop.  Dewey,  of  Pittsfield. 

[c05ri.UD£U.] 

V.     Object  of  Education  in  Common  Schools. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Lyceum  to  the  factSy  and  then  advert  to  tlie  improvements  to  be 
made. 

The  least  instruction  intended  to  be  given  in  any  of  the  Com- 
mon schools,  is  reading,  spellins^,  and  writing.  In  the  next 
higher  grade  of  schools,  there  is  given  a  partial  knowledge,  also, 
of  English  Grammar,  and  of  the  elementary  rules  of  Arithmetic, 
with  a  very  little  Geography.  In  the  next  grade,  all  these 
branches  are  studied  in  much  greater  perfection  and  extent,  and 
perhaps,  some  History  is  read. 

In  the  higliesl  of  Common  scliools,  and  some  select  schools,  are 
taught  also.  Rhetoric,  some  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  Arithmetic 
fully,  and  some  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Academies  and  higher 
Grammar  and  Select  schools,  pursue  all  these  studies,  with  Alge- 
bra, Logic,  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  some  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  fcc.  It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  course  of  studies 
in  the  highest  Select  schools,  as  they  come  not  into  consideration 
here. 

The  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  education,  in  Com- 
mon schools,  without  any  reference  to  their  government,  con* 
sist  in  the  more  rapid,  and  early,  and  perfect  acquisition  of  the 
studies  usually  attended  to,  and  in  ilie  consequent  introduction  of 
more  and  different  branches  of  education.     The  former  improve* 
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ment  will  be  produced  by  the  use  of  more  easy  and  simple  books, 
and  by  better  modes  of  instruction.  The  improvement  in  books 
surpasses  what  was  to  have  been  expected  ten  years  ago,  and  will 
probably  be  greatly  increased.  Colbum*s  First  Lessons  now  ena- 
ble children  of  twelve  years,  in  some  instances  seven,  to  solve 
questions  in  Arithmetic,  without  the  slate,  which  would  exceed 
the  powers  of  many  a  decent  scholar  of  fifteen,  with  the  slate ;  and 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  former  has  learned  and  understood 
the  reasons  of  the  operations.  The  later  reading  books  for  chil- 
dren make  them  familiar  with  reading  and  spelling  in  much  less 
time  than  formerly.  While  the  improvement  in  the  mode  of  in- 
struction has  not  kept  pace  with  that  in  die  books,  it  has  begun, 
and  is  extending,  and  will  continue  to  extend.  It  is  already 
found,  that  children,  of  ten  years,  from  the  advantages  enjoyed  in 
the  better  schools,  are  some  years  in  advance  of  those  in  the  better 
schools  twenty  years  ago.  A  boy  of  six  years,  in  my  oxsii  school, 
has  more  kno>^  led^e  than  was  often  obtained  bv  bovs  of  twelve, 
some  years  since.  In  these  cases  we  compare,  of  course,  minds 
possessed  of  similar  natural  powers. 

This  improvement  will  therefore  make  the  next  improvement 
necessar\-,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  more  and  different  branches  of 
study.  Indeed,  the  improvement  already  made  in  some  of  the 
best  common  schools,  has  actually  produced  this  result.  Seme 
parts  of  Natural  History  have  often  been  the  new  studies,  probably 
from  their  obvious  advantages  to  the  mind. 

Tl)e  real  object  of  instruction  is — the  training  of  the  mind  to 
such  habits  of  thouglit,  activity,  and  energy,  that  the  individual 
may  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  and  powers  readily  and  prof- 
itably, in  the  business  and  circumstances  of  life.  It  is  not  barely 
knowledge  that  does  this.  The  mind  may  be  made  a  mere  store- 
bouse  ;  so  that  before  the  necessary  knowledge  can  be  looked  up, 
the  occasion  for  its  application  has  passed  away,  because  tlie  mind 
has  not  become  a  distributor  of  the  treasures  committed  to  its  care. 
Why  else  is  it,  that  an  active  mind  is  so  often  an  overmatch  for 
one  that  possesses  double  the  knowledge.  Except  the  study  of 
the  Languages  and  Mathematics,  I  know  of  none  superior  to  that 
of  Natural  History,  in  effecting  that  culture  of  the  mind  which  will 
fit  it  for  the  duties  of  life.  Tbb  should  be  the  object  of  all  educa- 
tion. This  b  the  object  in  all  the  higher  Schools  and  Colleges, 
Tlie  Languages  and  Mathematics  are  studied,  not  that  one  in 
twenty  of  the  scholars  may  be  a  linguist  or  a  mathematician,  but 
that  the  mind  may  be  fitted  by  discipline,  for  the  advantageous  em- 
ployment of  its  powers  and  acquisitions,  in  the  business  and  duties 
of  life.     The  sooner  this  b  understood  and  made  a  business,  in 
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common  education,  the  greater  will  be  the  improYement,  and  the 
higher  the  resulting  benefits. 

VI.    Methods  of  studying  Natural  History. 

There  are  two  methods  of  describing  natural  objects.  The  first 
is  called  the  systematic  or  scientific  method,  and  the  second^  is  the 
discursive  or  popular.  In  the  former^  the  student  becomes  able 
to  dbtinguish  any  natural  object,  from  the  descriptions  given  by 
naturalists.  This  is  all  tliat  is  taught  in  most  of  the  scientific 
works  on  Botany,  Ornithology,  Entomology,  &c.  The  teacher, 
however,  will  introduce  many  interesting  facts  on  the  other  char- 
acteristics, properties,  physiology,  uses,  applications,  mode  of  life, 
be,  of  the  objects  described. 

In  the  latter  method,  the  objects  are  described  without  the  use 
of  the  peculiar  terms  of  science,  and  treated  of  as  particular,  insu-* 
lated  individuab,  possessing  certain  peculiarities,  following  peculiar 
modes  of  life,  or  useful  in  some  of  the  business  or  arts  of  life,  or 
in  increasing  the  conveniences  and  happiness  of  man« 

On  the  scientific  method,  the  student  must  be  di  practical  natu- 
ralist. He  must  not  only  understand  the  terms  and  principles  of 
the  science  and  of  classification,  but  must  have  Icanied  to  analyze 
the  object  on  scientific  principles. 

Many  a  person  may,  for  instance,  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  terms  of  Botany,  who  can  poorly  apply  these  prin- 
ciples and  technicalities,  because  he  has  not  practised  on  his 
knowled<;e,  and  may  not  be  acquainted,  scientifically^  with  fifty 
plants.  But  a  man  may  have  become  acquainted,  scientifically,  with 
a  multitude  of  plants,  and  yet  have  confined  his  attention  almost 
wholly  to  the  name  and  technical  description  of  them.  He  may 
thus  know  all  the  grasses,  native  and  cultivated  in  a  country,  and 
yet  be  very  ignorant  of  those  economical  facts  in  relation  to  them, 
which  give  them  real  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  agricultu- 
ralist. Tlie  knowledo^c  obtained  in  the  popular  method,  except 
for  the  advantages  of  arrangement  and  habitual  discrimination, 
may,  in  truth,  be  far  the  most  valuable.  Unless  the  systc" 
matic  method  is  connected  with  experiments,  as  in  Chemistry,  this 
difference  between  the  two  methods  will  exist  to  a  great  extent. 

In  the  popular  method,  however,  the  study  is  liable  to  be  pur- 
sued without  specimens  ;  and  the  youth  is  unable  to  retain  his 
knowledge,  because  it  is  not  associated  with  any  object,  \isible  or 
tangible. 

If  we  consider  their  value  in  education,  the  two  methods  should 
be  united.  If  only  one  can  be  pursued,  the  popular  method  will 
be  adopted  in  schools.  If  the  two  are  united,  the  advantages  of 
both  will  be  possessed.     In  Mineralogy  and  Ge(^gy,both  are,  or 
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may  be,  united.  Botany  and  Conchology,  &c.,  roust  be  taught 
OD  the  tcientijic  plan ;  but  much  of  die  popular  should  be  intn^ 
duced  into  them.  The  knowledge  of  animak,  as  quadnipeds, 
birds,  6si]es,  reptiles,  will  be  chiefly  studied  in  these  schools  on 
the  popular  plan.  The  union  of  the  two  methods  has  been  suc- 
cessfully attempted  by  many  lecturers.  On  this  fact,  depends 
no  small  share  of  their  celebrity.  The  fact  must  convince  us,  that 
the  popular  method  possesses  great  attractions.  Like  the  needle 
to  the  mariner,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  storm  and  calm,  in  flat* 
tering  breezes  or  dangerous  tempests,  science  will  be  the  director ; 
while  the  popular  methods  will  be  like  the  thousand  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  make  die  voyage  delightful. 

\^I.  Are  children  capable  of  understandbg  any  considerable 
part  of  Natural  Science  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  given  in  some  particulars. 

1.  Tlie  knowledge  obtained  from  Natural  History,  is  that  of 
things y  facts,  and  relations.  Tlie  objects  themselves,  are  things j 
Tisible  and  tangible.  Their  qualities,  proper  tits,  and  applications  j 
are  facts,  obvious,  or  easily  appreciated :  and  their  connections, 
uses,  and  modts  of  existence,  imply  relations  as  well  as  facts, 
equally  within  the  range  of  ordinary  intellect. 

2.  The  jjreai  business  of  children,  Crom  their  ver\-  infancy,  is 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  facts,  and  relations.  In 
the  ordinar)'  course,  they  make  slow  progress  after  they  become 
lour  or  five  years  of  age.  until  they  renew,  in  their  subsequent 
course,  their  former  activity,  in  acquiring  this  same  knowledge. 
Thev  have  teamed  the  tilings,  and  facts,  and  relations,  amons:  the 
objects  about  tliem :  and  for  the  kind  of  knowledge  thus  attained,  is 
substituted  that  of  letters  and  words.  arbitrar\'  marks  and  char-- 
actersy  and  signs  of  sounds.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should 
make  slow  progress,  when  words,  the  conventional  and  arbitrary 
signs  of  ideas,  fail  to  excite  in  their  minds,  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  things,  the  ideas  of  >\  Inch  the  words  are  designed  to  be  the 
signs.  How  thoroughly  have  teachers  and  bookmakers  for  chil- 
dren forgotten,  till  of  late  years,  that  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas, 
ooly  to  him  who  has  the  ideas,  and  has  associated  the  two  to- 
gether. Hence  it  is,  that  the  recent  reading  books  for  children 
derive  their  great  advantage.  Tliis  accounts,  too,  for  the  great 
beneflt,  (much  as  the  subject  has  been  ridiculed  by  some  who 
learned  in  an  earlier  acre — throusrh  the  influence  of  a  material  sumu" 
lus  applied  to  them,)  of  placing  the  flgure  of  an  object  near  the 
word  which  is  its  sign.  How  often  are  children  known  to  read 
without  knowledge,  because  tb€  words  are  not  the  signs  to  them 
of  any  ideas. 
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Now,  the  tntroduclion  of  the  objects  of  Natural  History  will 
lead  on  children  in  the  course  in  which  they  begun ;  and  they 
will  proceed  to  acquire  the  same  kind  of  knowledge,— (Aiii^j,  factt, 
and  relatione.  Their  words  will  niuUiply  as  rapidly  as  their  ideas. 
Peter  Parley's  Tales  of  Europe,  America,  Sic,  and  many  reading 
books  on  animals,  vegeiahles,  Sec,  will  here  come  in  to  fill  up  tlie 
time  of  reading  children  in  school. 

Entirely  conclusive  as  these  reasons  are  on  this  poinl,  facts  are 
cofuitleni  with  them.  Children  have  not  been  made  naturalists  ; 
but  they  have  acquired  much  interesting  knowledge  of  plants, 
minerals  and  animals.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  '  thousands  erf' 
children  know  more  about  geology  and  mineralogy,  than  was 
probably  known  thirty  years  since  by  any  one  of  five  individuals 
m  the  United  States.'  This  knowledge  is  certainly  altogether  less 
difficult  than  that  which  they  attain  of  their  mora]  and  religious 
relaUons  and  duties,  or  of  the  indications  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mind,  by  the  voice,  and  countenance,  and  actions. 

These  remarks  seem  to  me  to  remove  the  objection  of  scientific 
naturalists,  to  the  introduction  uf  this  study  into  common  schoob. 

VIII.     Practicabilily  of  this  study  in  Common  Schools. 

This  discussion  must  have  convinced  us  of  the  practicable  nature 
of  this  object,  if  there  are  suitable  books  and  cotttpetent  teachers. 
These  are  the  only  oba(ar,les  to  be  removed. 

1.  Of  Hooks.  In  ihe  popular  method,  many  suitable  works 
have  already  been  prepared,  not  perfect  indeed,  but  possessing 
great  value.  They  have  already  begun  to  be  used  in  many  a 
school.  In  the  sctenlijic  metliod,  there  is  a  smaller  number  of 
books.  Several,  however,  might  be  meniiooed.  I  notice  only 
one ;  '  Lessons  in  Botany,'  by  E,  Davis,  Principal  of  the 
Academy  at  WesiGeld,  Mass.  This  is  a  liiile  work,  cheap,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  object.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  most  appropriate  School  Books,  will  doubtless  contain  an 
importanl  catalogue. 

2.  Of  Teachers.  The  instructors  of  Common  schools  are  very 
deficient  in  this  knowledge.  I  speak  not  ihis  to  their  reproach,  or 
to  censure  them.  Tliey  have  had  few  means  of  improvement  in 
tliis  particular.  Their  defects  are  often  great,  and  far  less  ex- 
cusable in  other  particulars.  The  Lectures  on  School-keeping,  by 
Hall,  and  others,  and  the  light  ihrotvn  upon  the  subject  by  the 
Annals  of  Education,  and  other  works,  are  rapidly  removing 
much  of  the  ground  for  excuse. 

The  remedy,  is  the  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
Some  means  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  1.  Explicit  and 
reiterated  declaratioos  of  the  deficiency  of  teachers,  wherever  it  is 
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pdptUe.  Id  this  way,  the  cie6ciencies  will  be  seen  by  comparisoD 
with  the  standard  presented.  No  modesty,  no  charity,  no  indif^ 
ference,  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  th'is  duty,  for  a  mo* 
mem.  The  education  of  children,  of  the  children  of  the  common 
ftoplcj  who  are,  in  tnith,  to  sway,  under  God,  the  destinies  of 
this  great  country,  b  an  object  of  too  much  importance  and  moral 
grandeur,  to  be  hazarded  longer  by  the  employment  of  unqualiGed 
teachers. 

2.  By  the  education  of  teachers,  in  the  schools  designed  for  this 
purpose.  Several  of  these  have  been  comn:enced ;  and,  it  b 
hoped,  that  many  more  will  make  this  one  part,  and  a  prominent 
part,  of  their  purpose. 

3.  By  the  greater  pecuniary  compensation  of  well  qualified 
and  faithful  teachers.  The  example  must  be  given  by  those  dis- 
tricts, where  the  children  are  more  advanced  in  study,  and  where 
there  is  more  interest,  as  well  as  more  ability  to  reward  the  com- 
petent and  persevering  teacher.  In  this  way,  the  general  tone  of 
the  system  will  be  raised,  and  stronger  pulsations  will  begin  to 
beat,  even  to  the  extremities.  The  pitiful  calculations., of  a  few 
cents  in  the  cost  of  education,  will  be  abandoned,  when  the  money 
b  paid  for  nx)re  valuable  instruction. 

JLet  these  two  obstacles  be  removed,  want  of  proper  bo<^s,  and 
of  qualified  teachers,  and  the  thing  will  be  effected  ;  for  parents 
will  then  provide  the  means  to  make  the  knowledge  more  easy 
and  interesting.  The  minerals  will  be  looked  up,  and  laid  away 
far  future  comparison ;  some  apparatus  for  experiments  will  be 
provided  ;  plants  and  shells  will  be  collected,  and  specimens  of  birds, 
beasts,  reptiles,  &c.,  will  be  referred  to.  Whenever  improvement 
in  the  education  of  children  shall  make  the  expense  of  apparatus 
and  other  means  necessary,  parents  will  provide  for  that  expense. 

IX.     Cautions  to  Teachers. 

There  may  be  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  others,  a  failure  to  in- 
terest children.  If  a  teacher  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  exciting 
interest  in  his  pupils,  and  is  not  resolved  to  make  the  effort,  no 
instruction  will  enable  him  to  do  it.  General  rules  can  have  no 
special  influence.     Some  cautions  may,  perhaps,  be  profitable. 

1.  Too  much  may  be  attempted.  The  greatness  of  an  object 
often  discourages  children.  They  will  do  much  in  a  day,  if  well 
employed,  provided  they  do  not  see  too  much  to  be  done.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  plan  need  be  exhibited  at  once. 

2.  The  allotted  hours  of  recreation  cannot  usually  be  appro* 
priated  to  Natural  History,  or  be  the  only  time  to  be  employed 
upon  itr     This  must  be  made  a  part  of  regular  study,  and  hold  its 
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own  appropriate  place  and  time.  When  the  attention  is  arrestedi 
the  pupil  will  gladly  employ  the  hours  of  recreation  or  leisure  in 
the  collection  of  shells,  minerals,  and  flowers,  and  make  the  survey 
of  fields  and  woods,  valleys  and  hills,  both  exercise  and  study. 

3.  The  Teacher  must  employ  his  hour  of  recreation  with  the 
school,  when  he  expects  them  to  do  it.  His  own  example  must 
be  seen  and  felt,  if  he  would  have  any  good  influence.  His  lan- 
guage must  not  be,  '  Go  yc,'  but  ^Let  us  go  J 

X.     Liability  to  abuse. 

The  attention  to  Natural  History  may  be  superficiaL  The  lia- 
bility to  this  abuse,  it  shares,  indeed,  in  common  with  many  others. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  danger  where  the  subject  is  new,  or  not 
perfectly  understood,  or  removed  from  ordinary  studies  of  the 
school.  The  advantages  of  the  study  will  not  be  so  readily  ap- 
prehended by  parents,  unless  the  influence  upon  the  memory, 
taste,  judgment,  power  of  discrimination,  active  employment  of  the 
mind,  is  made  apparent.  Hence  the  greater  necessity  of  leading 
a  pupil  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  word,  when  a  word  is  the 
subject,  to  apprehend  the  thing,  when  a  thing  is  concerned,  or  a 
property  or  quality,  as  well  as  the  name  of  it,  with  the  applica- 
tion, or  use  of  each.  To  effect  this,  will  require  the  full  employ- 
ment of  the  two  crowning  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  patience 
and  pci*severance  in  instruction. 

The  disposition  of  some  in  society  to  ridicule  the  acquisitions  of 
children  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  is  to  be  considered  a  benefit 
to  the  cause,  by  being  a  stimulus  to  higher  exertion  and  more  full 
success.  We  should  all  be  aware  how  much  is  dependent  upon 
the  teacher  himself,  for  a  successful  development  of  the  benefits 
of  this  study.  A  failure  in  many  cases,  may  he  expected.  And 
in  other  cases,  success  may  be  fluctuating, — for  a  time  highly  grati- 
fying, and  for  another  period,  less  encoura<^ing.  But  with  equal 
talent  for  instruction,  and  equal  dilijrence,  this  is  not  to  be  expected. 
When  it  occurs,  we  may,  from  this  remark,  be  led  to  attribute  the 
failure,  not  so  much  to  the  difficulties  in  the  subject  itself,  as  to 
a  deficiency  of  mental  energy  and  application. 

I  have  now  presented  to  the  Lyceum,  those  views  upon  this 
subject  which  have  made  it  .interestintj  to  my  mind.  Many  re- 
marks have  been  made,  which  are  applicable  to  instruction  in  all 
the  branches  of  education  in  schools.  This  resulted  from  the 
fact,  that  instruction  is  so  much  the  same  in  all  its  departments. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  in  education.  I  trust  that  the 
Lyceum  will  prosecute  the  subject  with  all  the  zeal  which  is  de- 
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raDcled  by  the  high  interests  of  the  cowman  people^  the  bone  and 
rtDew  of  the  countiy,  the  strength  of  our  strength  now.  When 
nised  to  that  point  of  intellectual  and  religious  cultivationf  of  which 
they  are  capable,  they  urill  be  the  glory  of  the  only  rationaly  po^ 
Uiical  association  on  the  globe. 


PHYSICAL  EDCCATION. 


(Eitvttct  froa  an  Address  deliTtrvd  Sj  ri-nn^«t  of  th«  Tru«te«t  of  tbe  iaekton  AraJcmyf  Tens., 

by  Aift&M  LiTTO!!,  Esq.) 

*  Education  should  not  be  limited  to  the  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect, but  it  should  also  include  the  imbuing  of  the  mind  with  the 
principles  of  virtue — the  inculcation  of  its  practice,  and  the  full 
development  of  tlie  corporeal  powers.  The  body,  wiiich  is  the 
palace  of  the  soul  and  il:e  instrument  of  the  mind,  would,  though 
thev  were  not  indissolublv  bound  and  united  toilet  her.  deserve  to 
be  fitted  up  in  a  manner  becoming  the  diiinity  and  the  irrandeur  of 
its  inmate.  But  need  we.  to  prove  the  intimate  connection,  and 
the  sympathizing  relation  between  mind  and  body,  point  to  the 
mutual  influence  which  thev  exercise  over  each  oti.er  ?  Need  we 
tell  of  the  bright  beaminii:  with  which  joy  causes  the  face  to  glow 
— the  crimHin  blush  wiili  which  shame  can  iini:e  it — tijo  snow- 
white  paleness  with  which  fear  overspreads  it — the  sniilin;:  expres- 
sion, the  elastichv,  and  the  enerirv  of  action  wiiich  l:one  awakens. — 
and  the  listlessness  and  inactivity  which  despor.ilcncy  creates  ? 
Need  we  tell  of  the  quickened  pulse  which  surprise  excites,  and 
the  irresistible  strength  with  which  enthusiasm  can  ncr\e  the  mus- 
cles, and  invigorate  the  system  ?  Have  not  all  experienced  the 
dull  languor  of  the  intellect,  and  the  sluggishness  of  its  operations, 
nben  afflicted  with  bodilv  intirmitv. 

!Need  we  paint  the  irritability,  the  moroseness,  the  phantoms  of 
superstition,  and  the  eccentric  inconsistencies  whici:.  caused  by 
liypQchoodria,  obscured  the  giant  intellect  of  Jo!iR<i>n — the  hal- 
lucinations, the  religious  despondency,  and  the  morbid  sensibility 
which,  arisin^:  from  ill  health,  embiiiered  the  life  c  f  Cov.per — tlie 
intemperance  and  theglarinj:  faults  connecied  wiiii  dysntrj-ia.  which 
darkened  the  briiiht  genius  of  Burns — the  nu!ar.ci:o;v.  liie  mis- 
anlliropy  and  perverted  leelings  caused  by  epilepsy,  \\:.'x'[i  stained 
the  character  of  the  noble  Hyron,  in  order  to  show  tiie  induence 
of  tbe  body  over  the  intellect?  Although  ii:ese  liiets  ijlaringly 
speak  the  mutual  relation  and  dependence  of  n.ind  tiui  body,  the 
whole  s\siem  of  education  treats  the  bodv  as  though  it  Lad  no  im- 
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))ortance,  even  when  considered  in  iis  intimate  relation  to  ihe 
menial  Tacullies.  The  passions  are  continually  exciied  by  the 
Stimulus  of  rewards,  as  if  ilieir  constant  action  exercised  no  inju- 
^ious  and  exhausting  influence.  But  do  not  those  pursuits  which 
most  call  forth  the  passions,  hasten  the  termination  of  hfe  ?  Are 
not  poets,  whose  live!)  are  but  the  existence  of  a  passion,  generally 
shortlived^  And  has  not  the- astronomer,  whose  exist 
the  contemplation  of  the  glories  and  the  wonders  of  the 
is  but  an  untroubled  stream  of  pure  and  devoted  adm 
whose  life  is  not  vexed  and  harassed  by  the  petty  strifes  and  pas- 
sions of  those  whose  thoughts  are  bound  down  to  earth, — has  doi 
he  been  favored  with  long  life  ? 

But  again — injury  is  done  to  the  body  by  parents  and  teachers 
who  ambitiously  strive  to  exhibit  precocious  blossoms  of  intellect, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  untimely  fruit  is  desiiiute  of  its  richest 
flavor  and  its  nutritious  qualities  ;  and  is  too  liuble  to  be  nipped 
in  its  early  bud  by  ilie  chilling  frost  of  death.  Talent,  when  too 
early  developed,  has  never  arisen  to  eminence,  or  it  has  sunk 
pitied  and  lamented  into  a  premature  grave.  In  defiance  of  the 
warning  deaths  of  White,  Keates,  Mozart,  Tasso,  Lucretta  Da- 
vidson, Griffin  and  Wilcox,  parents  arc  ever  anxious  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  prodi^ries  of  early  learning  and  genius.  It  is  thus  thai 
100  great  exercise  of  the  iulellect,  and  premature  exertions  of  the 
mind  by  studies  unsuited  to  its  capacities,  cause  an  excitement  iti 
the'brain  which,  witli  all  its  feebleness  and  delicacy  of  structure, 
render  il  still  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease. 

Injury  is  also  done  to  the  body  by  loo  close  and  too  constant 
conQneniRnt.  The  infantile  frame,  at  an  age  when  exercise  is  de- 
manded for  its  development — when  the  bones  are  but  half  formed 
— when  it  is  prompted  by  thebuoyBntelasiicily  of  youthful  spirits, 
■  and  by  the  continued  desire  of  action  which  ever  accompanies 
childhood — is  forced,  under  the  dread  and  the  terror  of  corporal 
punishment,  to  reniain,  as  if  it  were  an  hianimate  and  unfeeling 
machine,  seated  in  one  posture  for  hours  at  a  time.  Can  it  then 
ever  appear  surprising,  that  under  such  tyrannical  rest  ric  I  ions,  the 
school  room,  to  so  many  youths,  is  as  terrible  and  loathsome  as  litB 
dreary  walls  of  prison — that  its  requisitions  are  viewed  as  the  irra* 
lional  mandates  of  an  unfeehngand  unsympathixing  monster — that 
the  requirements  of  the  instnictor  are  considered  as  those  of  ooe 
who  has  no  feeling  in  common  with  them,  wiio  is  at  war  with  all 
their  amusements,  and  the  sportive  feelings  of  their  nature? 
Under  such  restrictions,  can  it  be  astonishing  that  a  lasting  prejiH 
dice  is  often  excited  against  every  means  of  improvement — thai 
the  paths  of  knowledge,  instead  of  being  viewed  as  covered  with 
many  blooming  flowers,  perfumed  with  the  sweet  fragrance  of  its 
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fiuitv  IS  beUeyed  to  be  strown  with  thorns,  and  hedged  round  with 
hnmbles  ;  and  that  the  reminiscence  of  the  sunny  bright  days  of 
efaSdhood,  is  but  the  recollection  of  torments  inflicted^  and  miserj 
endured  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  germinating  seeds  of  disease 
•re  thus  unconsciously  implanted,  which  drains  the  very  sources 
of  life  and  happiness  ? 

But  these  are  not  the  only  disadvantages  arising  from  too  coo- 
slant  confinement  and  neglect  of  exercise.  By  it,  the  system  is 
often  disordered  to  such  an  extent,  that  mental  exertion  is  wholly 
impossible.  The  attention  begins  to  wander,  and  cannot  be  fixed 
— reflection  cannot  perceive  the  simpjest  relation — suggestion 
ceases  to  summon  up  her  legion  host,  and  the  mind  becomes  but 
a  stagnant  pool.  Gloom,  melancholy,  irritability,  and  a  want  of 
decision  are  its  general  attendants.  The  temper  is  destroyed,  the 
moral  feelings  are  blunted,  the  passions  perverted,  and  all  subor- 
dination and  government  impossible.  Although,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  a  love  fur  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  acquired, 
has  not  a  shattered  and  broken  constitution  rendered  the  mind 
incapable  of  satisfying  its  laudable  and  praiseworthy  thirst  ?  How 
many  are  annually  forced  to  desert  their  pursuits,  for  the  want  of 
health  and  strength  of  constitution  ?  How  many  youthful  aspi- 
rants, after  having  toiled  and  clanibered  up  the  rugged  heights 
of  knowledge — after  having  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  having, 
as  it  were,  been  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
feme,  ha\e,  for  tiie  want  of  strength  and  vigor  of  body,  been  forced 
Co  cease  their  exertions,  and  to  lose  the  object  of  tiieir  ambition, 
which  they  were  on  the  point  of  grasping  ? 

Thus  it  is,  that  an  incalculable  quantity  of  human  intellect  is 
yearly  slauglitered  at  the  shrine  of  knowledge.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  r  Does  not  medical  testimony  bear  witness  that  exercise 
is  the  best  preservative  of  health,  and  that  the  neglect  of  it  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  studtints  are  subject? 
Ought  not  the  active  and  ener^^etic  lives  of  Xenophon,  Sophocles, 
Locke,  Gibbon,  Ferguson,  Franklin  and  Whitney,  to  teach  us  a 
practical  lesson  on  the  itnportance  and  the  utility  of  training 
the  physical  powers  ? 

Since  then  the  highest  degree  of  mental  perfection  and  human 
happiness  requires  the  full  development  of  the  bodily  energies-— 
bow  is  it  to  be  attained?  I^t  the  studies  of  youth  be  adapted  to 
their  capacities.  Let  not  the  excitement  of  intense  application  be 
continued  so  long  at  one  time,  as  to  exercise  a  deleterious  influ- 
Let  not  youtiis,  like  sensitive  plants,  be  protected  from  everj 
iing  breeze;  but  let  them,  like  the  mountain  oak,  receive 
strength  from  the  rocking  of  the  tempest.     Let  them  frequently 
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aeek  the  stimulus  of  tbe  genial  sunshiDe^and  tbe  invigorating  influ- 
ence of  the  pure  and  uncontaniinated  air.  Let  bodily  exercise 
and  mental  recreation  be  considered  as  much  the  duty  of  youths, 
as  the  learning  of  their  assigned  tasks.  LiCt  there  be  regular  hours 
for  the  former  as  well  as  tiie  latter,  and  let  them  be  permitted  fre- 
quently to  enjoy  the  recreating  influence,  and  the  cheerful  amuse- 
ments of  tlie  play-ground.  Nor  should  it  be  imagined  that  in  so 
doing,  there  will  be  miseinployment  of  time ;  for  the  success  of 
mental  efforts  should  never  be  measured  by  the  length  of  time 
through  which  it  is  continued,  but  by  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  intenseness  of  thought  with  which  the 
studies  are  pursued.  Thus  will  health  be  retained,  strength  of 
constitution  secured,  and  symmetry  of  proportion  obtained  ;  and 
thus  will  such  a  constitution  be  possessed,  as  shall  add  vigor  and 
energy  to  the  mental  faculties. 

Although  we  thus  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  cultivating  tbe 
physical  system,  it  is  not  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, hut  because  it  is  the  honored  dwelling  and  the  proud  temple 
of  the  mind — the  instrument  by  which  it  performs  all  its  operatioi\,s 
and  holds  its  intercourse  witli  external  nature.' 


FEMALE  EDUCATION.— No.  II. 

(Commuaicatcd  Tor  tho  Annals  of  Education.) 

In  a  former  article,  I  observed,  that  in  writing  on  Female  Edu- 
cation, it  was  too  common  to  attend  merely  to  the  studies  and  ac- 
complisluuents  proposed  for  young  ladies;  and  that  in  order  to  be 
effectutil.  Female  Education  must  begin,  like  all  other  educstion, 
with  life  itself.  1  observed  that  the  great  principle  to  be  adopted 
here  was  the  univei-sal  principle  of  education.  *  Let  them  learn 
while  they  are  young,  what  they  arc  to  do  when  they  are  older.' 
Health  was  presented  as  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  usefulness  and 
happiness;  Temperance,  Order,  and  Activity,  as  indispensable  to 
procure  and  preserve  it.  The  importance  of  forming  habits  of  in- 
dustry was  next  urged,  and  the  necessity  of  watching  over  and  direct- 
ing the  activity  of  childhood  for  this  purpose.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  the  direction  given  to  the  strong  curiosity  and  busy 
activity  of  a  child,  will  fix  its  habits,  form  its  temper,  and  decide 
its  future  character.  Youth  takes  its  turn  from  childhood  ;  child- 
hood, fi-om  infancy.  The  proper  direction  of  such  propensities 
requires,  indeed,  the   most   watchful   attention — attention  which 
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It  never  cease,  and  which  never  knows  an  intermission.  But 
the  labor  thus  bestowed,  secures  a  rich  relnm  ;  and  to  neglect  it, 
will  pierce  a  [larenl's  heart  with  many  sorrows. 

1  go  on  to  observe,  that  irlf-cummnnd  is  among  the  earliest 
habits  lo  be  fixed  in  childliood.  Of  this,  tve  cannot  say,  '  Hera 
ends  the  first  lesson.'  It  is  an  endless  progress,  in  a  circle  of  care 
and  effort.  It  is  so  interwoven  with  every  occnpation  and  annuse- 
ment,  with  every  personal  virtue  and  socio)  enjoyment,  thai  sepa- 
ration is  impossible  ;  and  on  this  suliject  peculiarly,  the  conse- 
qnences  are  linked  with  the  circumstances,  as  by  a  cliain  of  ada- 
mant. The  remedy  must  begin  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  never  he  laid  aside,  so  long  as  a  symptom  remains. 
Appetite  and  passion  are  strong,  even  in  the  infant.  She  cannot 
check  il  by  consideration,  for  she  cannot  reason.  In  this  way,  the 
power  of  restraint  is  committed  by  Providence,  entirely  to  the 
parents  ;  and  they  are  as  much  bound  to  provide  for  this,  as  for 
any  other  want  of  helpless  infancy.  Impatience  for  little  enjoy- 
ments, or  with  little  restraints,  is  an  early  cause  of  fretfulness. 
Freifulness,  if  not  checked,  and  absolutely  subdued,  increases  rap- 
idly, and  will  spoil  the  best  natural  temper.  It  is  easy  for  mis- 
judging parental  tenderness  to  mar  the  fairest  work  of  the  Creator, 
and  to  convert  the  amiable  infant,  into  the  irritable,  peevish  girl — 
the  ill-tempered,  disagreeable  woman.  Prudent  and  persevering 
restraint — discreet  and  kind  methods  to  divert  the  child's  aileDtioti 
from  the  objects  of  desire,  are  the  only  possible  remedies.  In- 
dulgence in  unreasonable  gratifications,  or  those  which  demand  an 
undue  share  of  the  time  or  strength  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  only 
increase  the  demands  of  the  child,  and  the  difficulty  and  pain  of 
subduing  it. 

1  have  seen  a  fretful  boy  rave  and  stamp  upon  a  mud-puddle, 
because  il  was  over  his  shoes.  A  hundred  such  instances  may  bo 
easily  remembered,  hy  any  careful  observer  of  ungoverned  temper.* 
Those  who  are  thus  trained,  or  rather  who  are  left  untrained,  bring 
perpetual  anxiety  and  trouble  upon  themselves  and  their  families; 
and  often  render  all  about  them  unhappy  for  life.  How  many 
confirmations  are  there  of  ibe  truth  of  the  proverb,  ^A  child  left 
to  himself,  brtngeth  kia  mother  to  ihame.'  The  self-will  thus 
cherished  becomes  an  incurable  habit,  which  all  the  shame  and 
sorrow  that  attend  it  in  after  life,  will  not  eradicate.  The  woman 
who  is  thus  left  to  have  no  rule  over  her  own  spirit,  is  like  '  a 
city  broken  down  and  without  walls.'  Who  could  hope  for  shelter 
or  comfort  in  such  a  residence  ?     It  is  open  to  the  attacks  and  the 
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contempt  of  every  one.  '  Hate,  fear  and  rage — the  familj  of 
pain/  are  its  only  inmates.  '  Hope,  love  and  peace/  have  long 
since  deserted  the  abode  of  ungoverned  passions.  How  little  do 
parents  think  of  the  sorrows  they  are  preparing  for  themselves,  as 
well  as  their  children,  by  neglecting  this  great  lesson  of  self-com- 
mand. Long  must  they  eat  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  tree  they  have 
planted,  and  seek  too  late  for  a  remedy. 

Nor  do  the  consequences  cease  here.  Tiie  vices  and  evils  of 
ungoverned  appetites  and  passions  descend  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren ;  and  their  consequences  are  often  seen  and  felt,  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  if  not  to  every  following  generation. 

Think  of  this  ungoverned  temper,  in  the  mother  of  a  family^ 
venting  itself  in  fretfulness  and  reproaches  towards  tiie  inseparable 
companion  of  her  life,  or  in  scolding,  and  violence^  and  tyranny, 
towards  her  children.  Alas!  how  many  scenes  of  domestic 
misery  might  be  traced  to  the  ungoverned  girl !  And  how  often  is 
the  brightness  of  domestic  joys  dimmed,  by  the  clouds  which  arise 
from  a  half  subdued  temper !  Such  mothers  sometimes  pretend 
to  govern  their  children's  temper,  by  treating  them  with  severity, 
or  restraining  them  by  force.  Put  let  it  be  remembered,  that  1 
am  urging  the  importance  of  teaching  the  child  self  "Command,  and 
not  merely  submission  or  obedience.  We  do  not  speak  merely 
oi governing  her,  or  preventing  any  evil,  but  of  teaching  her  and 
accustoming  her  to  govern  herself 

How  delightful  is  the  contrast  of  a  mother  whose  spirit  has  heeo 
brought  under  her  own  control,  whose  temper  has  been  trained, 
until  it  is  gentle,  as  well  as  6rm,  and  who  thus  gives  the  best 
lessons  of  self-command  in  her  own  example.  The  example  is 
seen  reflected  on  every  department  of  her  household,  and  on  every 
member  of  her  family,  A  fair  city  is  thus  exhibited,  as  upon  an  emi- 
nence. It  is  seen  and  admired  from  afar ;  it  is  the  delight  of  all 
who  enter  it.  Wherever  domestic  order  and  happiness  exist,  they 
are  based  upon  this  single  habit  of  self-command  ;  supporting  and 
consolidating  the  fabric  of  love.  Children  thus  educated,  by  6nn 
and  gentle  restraint — thus  led  on  by  living  examples — will  rise  up 
and  call  their  mother  blessed.  Among  strangers  and  foreign- 
ers, they  will  be  loved  for  the  virtues  imbibed  from  their  parents ;— ^ 
and  parents,  though  personally  unknown,  will  be  honored  for 
their  children's  virtues.  Happiest  of  the  happy  are  such  families  t 
apd  a  large  part  of  their  joys  is  secured  by  stlfcommand. 


Address  on  Aisociationi  lo  Promote  Education. 


ADDKE8S  OH  ASSOCIATIONS  TO  PKOMOTE  EDUCATION. 

An  Addras  on  the  luhjtcl  of  IAl<Tary  Attociationa  to  promett  Education  t 
dtlivmd  br/on  Ikt  InxtihUc  of  Education  of  HiimpHin  Sidnty  CoUtgt, 
(ya.,)  at  thtirlatt  Commenctittenl.     Bi  James  M,  GABnETT. 

Wc  cordially  welcome  tbis  token  of  increa sin fj  zea]  and  activity 
on  the  subject  of  education,  in  '  the  Ancieni  Dominion.'  An  asso- 
ciation capable  of  appreciating  such  an  address,  cannot  but  do 
much  for  the  cause  ;  and  the  address  itself,  we  hope,  difTused  as 
it  is,  not  only  as  a  pamphlet,  but  in  the  pages  of  a  new  and 
interestmg  periodical,  the  '  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'  we  trust 
will  rouse  many  to  new  efforts. 

It  appears  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gametl,  (whose  labors 
in  this  field  we  have  long  intended  to  notice,')  that  this  is  the  Erst 
voluntary  association  of  this  kind  in  Virginia,  on  a  large  scale. 
He  urges  tlie  importance  of  such  conibinationa  from  the  example 
of  the  Nonh,  (we  wish  it  were  more  universally  given,)  and  com- 
plains, that  the  business  of  instruction  is  left  lo  be  pursued  by  those 
who  find  no  place  in  other  professions — that  there  is  no  system  of 
studies — no  rule  for  qualification — but  all  is  left  to  '  the  chance- 
medley,  iiap-bazard  contrivances  of  individuals,'  often  utterly  un- 
qualified to  judge  at  alt  of  the  subject. 

He  presents  first  the  great  objects  of  education ;  and  maintains 
that  nothing  deserves  the  name  which  does  not  aim  at  perfecting 
our  whole  nature,  intellectual,  physical  and  moral — which  does  not 
treat  man  as  a  being  formed  for  a  higher  state  of  existence.  If 
'self-knowledge,  self-control,  self-devotion  to  duly,'  be  omitted, 
'  all  eise  is  but  mere  dust  in  the  balance.'  However  valuable  the 
accomplishments  of  the  scholar,  they  are  not  sufBcienI,  of  them- 
selves, lo  make  the  man,  or  the  citizen. 

But  Mr.  Gamelt  ohjccis,  not  merely  lo  the  end  loo  often  pro- 
posed in  our  schools,  but  to  the  means  employed  lo  lead  on  our 
youth, — the  fear  of  man,  the  desire  of  applause  and  personal 
rivalry,  in  place  of  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God, — tending,  in  his 
own  strong,  but  correct  language,  lo  inspire  more  dread  of  public 
sentiment,  than  love  of  public  or  private  duty, — 'to  poison  our 
hearts  with  jealousy  and  envy,  and  to  intoxicate  us  with  pride, 
vanity,  and  ambition,  rather  than  to  promote  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tian or  social  life.  He  presents  in  a  strong  light,  that  lamentable, 
but  too  evident  deficiency  of  our  schools,  that  the  higher,  the 
moral  nature  of  the  pupils  is  not  made  the  paramount  object  of 
attention ;  that  tbey  are  not  taught,  or  led,  by  the  course  pursued 
with  them,  to  consider  character  as  important  as  knotukdge  or 
auccera  in  life ;  and  that  as  the  natural  result,  the  greater  number 
•87 
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pass  iix>ni  the  restraints  of  a  scholastic  life  into  the  grossest  neglect 
of  all  morality,  or  the  sordid  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power. 

The  address  closes  witii  a  direct  appeal  to  the  youth  of  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College,  in  which  he  enaeavors  to  impress  upon  them 
the  importance  of  making  moral  and  religious  principles  the  '  be- 
ginning, and  middle,  and  end  of  education,'— ^f  studying  the  sci- 
ences with  reference  to  them,  and  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  their  own  characters,  as  well  as  their  minds. 


DRAKE  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

«tf  Discourse  on  iJie  Philosophy  of  Discivline,  in  Families^  Schoob  and 
Colleges ;  delivered  be/ore  the  fi^estem  Literary  Instilute,  and  College  of 
Professional  Teachers^  in  Cincinnati^  on  the  (kh  of  October ,  1834.  Br 
Damel  Draie,  M.  D.    Cincinnuti :  (J.  P.  Jumes.     1834. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  this  subject  is  peculiarly  valuable,  from  one  who 
reasons  on  philosophical,  and  physiological,  as  well  as  religious 
principles;  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  author,  for  the 
valuable  essays  with  which  he  has  favored  us.  In  this  discourse, 
Dr.  Drake  has  taken  the  least  popular  side  of  some  vexed  ques- 
tions ;  and  has  defended  his  views  with  great  ability. 

In  opposition  to  that  ultra  extravagance  which  denies  all  right 
of  control,  except  to  God,  and  which  we  scarcely  know  how  to 
meet,  with  serious  argument,  he  commences  his  discourse  with 
showing,  that  the  universe  is  a  system  of  laws,  and  that  whether 
It  be  in  the  planetary  world,  or  in  the  connection  of  man  with  the 
material  world,  or  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men  ;  every 
violation  of  natural  law  is  followed  by  a  penalty — by  evil  or  by 
suffering. 

Ti)is  testimony  of  nature  to  the  existence  and  necessity  of  laws 
and  punishments,  is  confirmed  by  that  of  revelation  ;  and  in  that 
same  infallible  code,  social  rewards  and  punishments  connected 
with  them,  are  announced,  and  enjoined,  by  ^  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept.'  Especially  is  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
parents,  and  the  right  of  demanding  it,  distinctly  inculcated,  and 
the  parent  is  made  responsible  for  the  use  of  these  means  of 
restraining  and  governing  his  children. 

The  next  inquiry  suggested  is.  What  these  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments should  be  ;  and  the  answer  to  this  question  is  given  so 
ably,  that  we  extract  the  whole. 


QnmedUm  of  Body  and  Mind.  8If 

'To  prosecute  this  ioTestigition  in  a  proper  manner,  a  thonrngh 
knowleoffe  of  the  eoosiitution  of  human  nature,  aa  it  exists  in  chuck 
hood  and  youth,  is  indispensable. 

Man  being  a  compound  of  mind  and  body,  can  only  be  understood 
by  observing  and  studying  both ;  for  they  act  and  re^ct  upon  each 
other.  In  the  successive  periods  of  life,  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  the  various  grades  of  civilization,  the  relative  power  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  and  the  body  upon  the  mind,  is  different.  Thus,  in 
the  civilized  and  intellectual  slate,  the  mind  exercises  greater  power 
over  the  body,  than  in  the  savage  slate  ;  and  the  mind  of  a  philoec^ 
pher,  or  a  Christian,  governs  the  desires  of  his  body  more  effectually, 
than  the  mind  of  an  ignorant  or  wicked  person  controls  his  appetites ; 
and,  finally,  the  mind  of  an  adult  rules  over  his  bodily  wants,  with 
greater  success  than  the  mind  of  a  child.  In  the  tender  stages  of 
infancy,  the  reasoning  powers  and  the  moral  sentiments,  are  but  little 
developed,  and  the  corporeal  appetites  and  desires  are  strong.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  body  must  l>e  built  up,  and  hence  the  appe- 
tite for  food,  and  the  pleasures  of  indulgence,  are  great,  sometimes 
almost  insatiable.  The  impatience  of  labor  is  quick,  because  its 
industry  can  seldom  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  its  limbs  are 
soon  fatigued,  while  they  are  growing.  It.<  natural  repugnance  to 
close  or  long  continued  confinement  is  equally  strong,  for  fresh  air 
and  unrestrained  exerci^'^e,  are  re(]uisite  to  tho  prn])cr  maintenance 
of  health.  Its  curiosity  for  wandering  among  now  objects  is  intense, 
because,  observation  is  the  food  of  the  youi)>r  intellect,  and  indispen- 
sable to  its  growth.  Finally,  its  love  of  play  and  of  pleasure  is  almost 
indomitable ;  because  on  the  plan  of  nature,  no  rei«ponsibility  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  rests  upon  it ;  and  if  it  had  not  a  desire  for  play, 
it  would  not  take  the  necessary  exercise,  nor  acquire  the  proper  use 
and  discipline  of  its  limbs.  Thus,  almost  all  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  infancy  and  youth,  connect  themselves  with  the  body.  The  grati- 
fication of  the  physical  or  material  part  is  the  ^reat  object ;  that 
which  answers  to  the  wants  and  det<ires  of  the  bodv  affords  the  chief 
pleasure.  Like  the  lower  animals,  it  lives  for  the  body,  and  for  the 
present  moment.  Its  enjoyments  are  physical — its  sufferings  are 
physical ;  and,  when  they  extend  to  the  mind,  it  is  because  some- 
thing which  administered  to  the  pleasures  of  i^ense  has  been  withheld, 
or  applied  in  such  manner  as  to  mortify  the  few  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  soul,  which,  at  that  early  period,  are  in  a  state  of  su»- 
ceptibility. 

What  is  the  deduction  from  these  views  ?  Undoubtedly,  that  there 
is  in  the  constitution  of  childhood,  a  foundation  for  physical  correc- 
tion ;  and  that  punishment  of  the  body  is  the  roost  efficient  mode  of 
reaching  and  affecting  the  mind.  Such  are  the  conclusions  of 
reason,  applied  to  this  subject.  And  what  are  the  results  of  experi- 
ence ?  Let  the  practice  of  the  whole  world  return  the  answer.  Id 
every  age,  and  in  all  nations,  we  find  the  hand  of  the  parent  uplifted 
in  physical  correction,  or  some  other  mode  adopted,  of  punishing  the 
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body  through  its  desires  and  sensibilities.  It  is,  indieed,  an  inaliiicf 
on  the  part  of  the  parent ;  and,  by  an  instinct  equally  intuitive,  on- 
erring,  and  universal,  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  child.  Nature^  in  fact, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  prompts,  if  she  does  not  regulate, 
the  whole  discipline.' 

To  this  unanswerable  appeal  to  the  laws  of  nature,  Dr*  Drake 
adds  the  decisive  testimony  of  revelation. 

'  But  does  God  in  his  revealed  will,  bear  us  out  in  these  conclu- 
sions? The  Bible  shall  give  the  reply.  "  He  that  spareth  his  rod^ 
hateth  his  son;  but  he  that  loveth  him,  chastencth  him  betimes" 
"  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child;  but  the  rod  of  correct 
Hon  shall  drive  it  far  airaif"  "  Withhold  not  correction  from  tht 
child,  for  if  thou  bcatest  him  with  the  rod,  he  shall  not  die.  T^m 
shall  beat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  helL" 

Thus  wc  find  punishment  of  the  body,  even  with  the  rod,  expressly 
enjoined  by  Heaven,  as  a  parental  duty ;  and  declared  to  be  power- 
ful, not  only  in  driving  away  foolishness,  and  qualifying  the  child  for 
the  duties  of  this  life,  but  in  preparing  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  eter- 
nity ;  and  we  arc  thus  supplied  with  new  evidence  of  the  conformity 
of  the  law  of  the  Bible,  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  constitution 
of  man.' 

The  various  kinds  of  bodily  punishment  are  next  considered,  with 
very  just  discrimination. 

*  Corporeal  punishments  arc  of  two  kinds :  tho^e  which  act  upon  the 
body  in  a  positive  manner,  and  give  pain,  as  the  hand,  the  ferule, 
and  the  rod;  and  those  which  act  negatively,  and  give  pain  to  the 
unindulgcd  appetites,  as  withholding  luxurious  articles  of  food  and 
drink,  and  continemcnt  to  the  house,  or  to  a  certain  position.  The 
latter,  at  first  view,  might  seem  preferable  ;  but  they  are  not  always 
practicable  with  the  great  mass  of  parents,  who  are  poor,  and  are  ob- 
liged to  work,  and  for  whom  all  fftneral  rules  should  be  formed  ;  and 
they  cannot  always  be  conveniently  resorted  to  by  teachers.  There 
is,  moreover,  an  objection  of  a  different  kind,  which  detracts  some- 
thing from  their  character.  If  the  child  be  not  hungry,  or  its  appe- 
tite be  destroyed  by  its  emotion  of  mind,  the  denial  of  good  things 
will  inflict  no  punishment ;  and  confinement  will  give  no  bodily  pain 
if  there  should,  at  the  moment,  be  no  disposition  to  go  abroad.  Still 
further,  there  are  moral  objections  to  restraints  upon  the  appetites, 
which  deserve  deep  consideration.  The  child  is  taught,  by  the  esti- 
mate which  it  perceives  the  parent  to  place  on  the  enjoyments  of  sense, 
when  he  withholds  them  as  a  punishment,  to  regard  them  as  of  para- 
mount value,  and  is  thus  rendered  more  sensual ;  when,  perhaps, 
the  very  oficnce  for  which  he  was  punished,  was  an  act  of  improper 
'indulgence,  or  of  depredation  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetite. 
Finally,  if  the  hunger  of  children  be  not  satisfied,  they  are  tempted. 
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ncreClj,  to  aapire  the  neans  of  gntifjing  it ;  and  are  thos  led 
kabiu  oTooDCcndinent,  deceii,  and  theft,  which,  practised  towards  the 
patent  for  a  time,  maj  at  laat  be  exercised  on  societj.' 

Dr.  Drake  does  not  leave  unanswered,  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  against  bodilj  punishment. 

'On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  use  of  the  rod  de- 
grades the  child  in  its  own  estimation  ;  debases  it  in  the  view  of  other 
children ;  exasperates  it  towards  its  parents ;  is  liable  to  be  exces-> 
■re  ;  and  contributes  to  maintain  on  the  earth,  the  system  of  ? iolenoe 
and  war,  which  must  be  abolished,  befitre  the  world  can  be  chris- 
tianized. These  are  serious  objections,  and  it  is  our  duly  to  con- 
aider  them  separately. 

I  begin  by  appealing  to  every  judicious  aod  observinsr  parent  and 
preceptor,  to  say,  whether  they  have  witnessed,  under  the  application 
of  the  rod,  any  evidence  of  improper  self-abasement  in  the  child ; 
and  would  ask  all  who  have  felt  it,  to  recollect,  whether  its  mrrited 
and  proper  infliction,  sunk  them  in  their  own  estimation,  below  the 
point  of  that  humility  which  children  ou^ht  to  feel,  under  the  de- 
aerred  chastisements  of  their  parents  or  teachers  ?  From  my  own 
observation  and  experience,  I  should  answer  these  questions  in  the 
negative ;  and,  believing,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  use  of  thia 
instrument  of  correction,  is  a  kind  of  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tent, acquiesced  in  by  the  feeling  of  nature  in  the  child,  I  cannot 
suppose  that  its  employment,  under  proper  rejfulations,  can  debase 
the  feelings,  or  break  down  the  manly  spirit,  but  rather  contribute  to 
purify  and  elevate  both. 

That  it  necessarily  lowers  the  child  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
there  is  as  little  reason  to  believe.  If  it  be  a  natural  punishment, 
SQch  an  effect  cannot  flow  from  it ;  and  that  it  does  not,  is  a  matter 
of  observation  ;  for  we  genernlly  see  the  surrounding  children,  if 
telatiies  or  friends,  disposed  to.  pity  the  one  which  has  been  chaa- 
tised,  and  often  find  them,  subj^equently,  engasred  in  offering  it  their 
little  consolations.  That  children  who  are  fre<]uently  whipped,  some- 
times become  objects  of  derision  with  their  playmates,  is  certain ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  such  children  are  great  ojfrnders,  and  among 
ehildren,  as  in  society,  those  who  continue  to  offend  in  the  midst  ^ 
correction,  will,  at  length,  fall  into  contempt. 

That  the  rod  may  exasperate  the  child  towards  its  parent,  there  is 
no  doubt,  if  it  be  used  when  the  child  is  innocent,  or  applied  to  a 
degree  disproportionate  to  the  offence,  or  with  partiality,  in  reference 
to  other  children ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  ought  to  feel 
indignant  But  where  is  the  individual  who  can  say,  that  he  ever 
bred  a  parent  the  less,  for  inflicting  personal  chastisement  in  a 
proper  degree,  when  he  had  a  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong  t 
So  far  from  producing  the  alleged  effect,  it  generates  the  opposite ; 
aod  children  never  love  their  parents  more^  than  in  the  hour  of  re« 
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pentance  and  returning  joy,  which  follows  thin  kind  of  pnniafanMiity 
inflicted  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  to  a  merited  extent' 

But  physical  rewards  are  of  great  value,  as  well  as  physical 
punisliinents. 

*  These  act  by  giving  bodily  pleasure,  and,  of  course,  address 
themselves  to  the  senses.  Let  u»  consider  them  in  succession,  be- 
ginning with  the  sense  of  taste.  This  is  the  earliest  on  which  we 
can  act,  because  it  is  the  first  that  requires  to  be  indulged.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  granting  a  child  the  means  of  this  indulgence 
as  a  reward  for  good  conduct ;  but  as  it  generates  a  taste  for  luxury, 
it  should  not  be  continued  after  the  other  senses  are  so  far  developed, 
that  we  can  act  upon  them  with  cflcct,  which  happens  in  different 
children,  at  various  ao^es. 

The  sen*«e  of  smell  is  next  developed,  but  the  means  of  gratifying 
it  are  not  so  convenient  as  those  of  the  sense  of  taste.  Its  gratifica- 
tion, however,  is  less  dangerous  to  the  future,  than  that  of  taste,  and 
need  not  be  abandoned,  as  long  as  its  special  enjoyments  can  be 
made  a  means  of  reward. 

Hearinrr  is  a  sense,  developed  at  an  early  period,  as  all  who  have 
observed  the  effect  of  music  on  young  children  are  aware.  Through 
this  sen^e  they  may  be  pleasiirai)ly  and  powerfully  affected  ;  but  the 
frequent  resort  of  mothers  and  nurses  to  its  soothing  influence,  pre- 
vents, in  some  measure,  its  use  as  an  occasional  reward.  Whenever 
it  can  be  employed,  however,  it  i^hould  not  be  omitted  ;  and  as  the 
indulgence  of  this  desire  does  not  contribute  to  debauch  the  mind, 
but  to  soften  and  elevate  it,  the  reward  may  be  given,  as  long  as  di^ 
cipline  is  required,  or  the  child  continues  to  regard  it  as  a  favor. 

The  sense  of  feeling  inclufles  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  fresh  air,  that  of  the  liinsrs  for  the  last,  and  also,  a  want  or 
desire  seated  in  the  muscles,  for  active  exercise.  These  desires  are 
all  graiifietl,  by  excursions  in  the  open  air;  and,  while  confinement 
is  a  corporeal  punishment,  going  abroad  for  play,  is,  to  children  who 
are  not  permitted  to  run  at  larirc  habitually,  a  real  and  most  admi- 
rable reward.  Its  use,  in  no  manner  or  dej;ree,  contributes  to  impair 
the  intellect,  pervert  the  moral  sentiments,  or  excite  the  animal  pro- 
pensities ;  but  to  elevate  the  two  firmer,  and  promote  health  and 
symmetry  of  body,  with  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits. 

The  last  of  the  senses  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  sight.  At  a  very 
early  period,  infants,  as  all  mothers  know,  are  attracted  by  light. 
The  young  child,  as  instinctively  and  steadily  turns  its  eye  to  the 
candle  at  night,  as  the  plant  in  a  dark  cellar  directs  its  branches 
towards  an  opening  in  the  wall.  As  it  grows,  the  desire  for  this 
gratification  also  increases,  and,  finally,  exceeds  in  energy,  that  of 
smell,  touch,  and  hearing.  Hence,  the  confinement  of  a  child  fn  a 
dark  room,  even  where  it  is  not  afraid,  is  a  bodily  punishment;  while 
the  gratification  of  its  vision  with  masses  of  liglit  and  shade,  and 
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nrietj  and  brilliancy  of  colors,  may  be  made  a  most  cberished  re- 
vard.  Vision  has,  with  much  propriety,  been  called  the  inUUtctuai 
lenae ;  for,  of  the  whole,  its  indul  jeiice  approaches  nearest  to  the 
indulgences  of  the  mind.  It  involves  nothing  sensual,  in  the  bad  ac* 
septalion  of  the  word,  and  may,  therefore,  be  employed  as  a  reward, 
dll  they  shall  cease  to  be  necessary,  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the 

Bluld.' 

The  facility  and  safety  with  which  all  the  senses  may  be  grati* 
Bed»  while  the  health  is  promoted^  is  admirably  described  in  the 
bilowing  paragraph. 

*  In  resorting  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  as  a  reward,  we  may  press 
Kveral,  or  the  whole  of  them,  into  our  service  at  the  same  time ;  and, 
vhen  skilfully  used,  their  united  intluenocs  are  of  the  happie&t  kind. 
Children  are  great  lovers  of  nature.  A  flower,  a  little  bird,  a  branch 
nfmisletoe  with  its  pearl  colored  herries  in  winter,  a  babhiing  brook, 
which  they  can  dam  up  in  an  hour,  a  fall  of  snow  which  lodges  on 
die  limbs  of  the  shade  tree  in  front  of  the  door,  or  half  buries  up  the 
|rass  in  the  yard,  a  butterfly,  or  a  lightning-hug,  the  taste  of  a  new 
fruit,  the  smell  of  a  new  flower,  a  u  hitcr  pebble  stone,  or  a  more 
retired  play-ground  surrounded  by  fre^he^  natural  objects,  acts  pleas- 
iBtly  on  their  senses,  and  may  be  made  an  indulgence  and  a  reward. 
Bat  when  the  sensible  and  benovolt'nt  parent,  or  teacher,  combines 
I  visit  among  the  various  C)bject^  of  the  natural  woild,  as  the  reward 
be  would  bestow  for  obedience,  or  cireat  eflfort  at  InLor  or  study,  he 
pie^ents  the  highest  sensual  gratitication  uhich  Gud  has  placed  at 
bb  disposal.' 

Dr.  Drake  next  proceeds  to  consider  tlic  *  rewards  and  punish- 
ments whici)  belong  primarily  to  ilie  mind.*  The  first  and  '  the 
greatest  of  the  means  of  moral  irovernnieni,"  is  love  to  the  mother. 
As  he  beautifully  observes  : — This  means,  if  employed  early 
ind  skilfully,  ^  fixes  over  the  cliiUl  a  dominion,  that,  like  the  per- 
manent colors  which  the  h^lit  of  the  sun  stamps  upon  the  opening 
tose,  must  be  felt  till  die  individual  is  c]^thered,  with  that  mother. 
n  the  grave.'  We  wish  the  w  hole  passage  on  this  subject  could 
Sod  a  place  in  our  pages. 

He  treatS;  subsequently,  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  other  natural 
propensities,  and  advocates  the  employnientof  thoseof  an  inferior, 
md  debatable  character,  on  the  ground,  that  all  do  not  feel  the  effect 
df  higher  motives.  To  us,  this  seems  a  fallacy.  This  plan  will, 
indeed,  paralyze  the  sensibility  to  higher  motives ;  but  does  not  the 
irbole  aspect  of  Christian  society «  compared  w  ith  that  of  Pagan 
countries,  show,  that  the  highest  motives,  like  the  winds  that  blow 
ipon  the  ocean,  have  a  powerful  influence  even  on  those  who  are 
placed  witliin  their  inmiediate  sphere  of  action  ?     And  does 
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not  the  deterioration  vbich  takes  place  b  every  country  and 
in  every  society,  where  a  lower  standard  is  adopted,  on  the  same 
plan,  show  that  it  is  a  dangerous  course.  *A%m  high '  is  an  old 
maxim.  We  think  our  greatest  danger  now  is,  in  conceding  too 
much. 

Dr.  Drake  insists  with  great  force,  upon  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating the  spirit  of  reverence  to  parents,  and  of  veneration  towards- 
God.     He  expresses  his  regret,  that  ^  in  the  United  States,  an  " 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,'  this  sentiment  is  not 
carefully   cherished,   as  he  would   desire.     He  urges  that  th 
child  should  be  taught  to /ear  as  well  as  to  lave  his  Creator,  an< 
to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  his  will — the  rule  of 
life. 

He  concludes  his  address  with  the  following  recapitulation 
first  principles. 

<  1st.  Children,  like  grown  persons,  act  from  motives;  and  whe 
they  transgress,  they  ha?e  an  object  in  view,  which,  at  the  roomen 
is  dear  to  them.      They   should   then  be  carefully  and   patientl 
instructed  in  their  duties,  and  have  the  reasons  for  the  laws,  by  which 
you  govern  them,  as  fully  explained  as  possible. 

2d.  As  there  is  among  them  a  great  variety  in  bodily  and  mental 
temperament,  the  characters  of  each  should  be  studied,  and  the  ap- 
propriate means  of  rewarding  and  punishing,  selected  accordingly. 

3d.  Children,  as  well  as  adults,  have  their  periods  of  undennable 
indisposition,  and  consequent  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  and 
feelings,  when,  of  course,  they  are  froward,  peevish  and  disobedient. 
Those  who  govern  them  should  look  into  this  matter ;  and  in  meting 
out  their  punishments,  have  respect  to  its  influence ;  or,  while  the 
disease,  not  known,  ()crhaps,  by  the  child,  shall  continue,  omit  them 
altogether. 

4th.  The  excitation  of  fear  is  a  legitimate  means  of  correction,  for 
all  correction  operates,  indeed,  by  exciting  it;  but  children  should 
not  be  frightened  by  goblins,  or  tlircatenings  connected  with  super- 
natural appearances,  for  an  association  of  ideas  may  make  them 
superstitious  and  timid  throughout  life. 

5th.  Both  rewards  and  punishments  should  be  proportioned  to 
offences.  They  should  be  dealt  out  with  all  the  impartiality  a  man 
requires  from  a  court  of  justice.' 
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PRACTICAL  LESSONS  FROM  THE  KCRSERT. 

rWe  cumot  offer  to  parent*  m  better  illoilntioii  of  tlie  iJiilowphj  of  diaei* 
puae.  thsB  the  foUovinz  accoantora  aeriea  of  dialogues,  wnich  paiwd  belwceA 
«  puvnt,  aad  the  fihjaiciaB  of  kis  fiuailj.] 

Dialogue  between  a  Parent  and  a  Phytieian. 

DiALoeuB  L 

*  Paat,  Dr^ — irive  ut  your  adTice  abooc  our  child.  He  is  bat  mx. 
moiiih*  dd.  The  sace  dames  say  ha  mast  be  fed,  and  he  must  be 
walked  with,  whcoefer  he  re<|tiires  it — nifht  or  dsy.  But  be  insists  upon 
n  great  deal  more  aticniion,  than  the  duties  and  health  of  his  mother 
allow.' 

*A»  to  feetlin^.you  mny  tearh  him  to  feed  without  intennisBion,  if  you 
yield  in  every  li  etna  mi :  and  it  is  not  less  true  of  being  carried  ahout^ 
eapeciidly  at  ni^^hi.  \\U\\  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  aie,  when  I  feel 
lestleMs  if  9f»meiMNiy  wc>re  Hisfiosed  to  carry  me  about ;  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  }our  rhiUi  wiii  not  lose  the  pleasure,  if  he  can  secure  it 
by  fretting  and  cr\  inc.* 

*  But  wliai  mibcf  we  lio.  lli«  rhcs  will  disturb  others  as  well  as  our- 
seWes,  if  vre  «lo  imi  eratity  him.' 

*  1  ran  tell  3  ou  whiit  1  have  done.  My  children  hsve  undertaken  to 
make  these  ilemniids  iinseas<mal>ly,  and  I  have  found  that  wunUrait  ckas- 
lifeaien/  wh5  I  In-  hi  si  roineiiy  ;  ao«i  that  it  produced  leas  crying,  than  the 
attempt  10  erafiiy  tii*'ni.' 

*  What,  diicinr  I  rliastisement  so  earlv  ?• 

m 

*Why  the  iruih  is,  ni  this  agt^,  the  child  does  not  rfoton;  and  there  is 
no  other  miiiiie  Imk  b«uiiiy  |Kiin,  or  IxNlily  plea5nrp,  that  can  govern  him. 
Early  chiliiiiond  is  tiie  vi  ry  lime  when  lioilily  punishment  is  most  appli- 
cable :  ai.il  it  on::hi  10  lie  .*i  11  ^ivvn  very  early.  If  the  passions  and  appe- 
tites are  kr|-t  in  a  snlulunl  Plate  by  the  fiarents,  before  reason  is 
de«elo|ied,  the  chiM  will  have  less  didiculty  in  governing  hiiuself  after- 
wards.* 

*  I  have  known  a  mother  who  broke  up  the  hahit  which  her  child  had 
acquired  at  four  monihs  oM,  of  waking  and  demanding  to  be  taken  up, 
by  a  few  slaps;  hut  moM  persons  would  call  it  cniel.' 

*Do  not  fear  ihar.  Your  child  will  suffer  a  great  deal  less  from  proper 
cba<iis4>inenr,  than  he  will  from  the  never  saiisfled  desires,  the  restless 
Iretuiluei^,  whicli  will  otherwise  grow  ufion  him.  One  or  two  slaps,  on 
a  part  where  no  injury  conhl  lie  done,  quieted  my  child;  and  *Hush  '  or 
'Be  Mill,*  which  1  bad  repeated  before  cliastising  him,  was  very  soon 
couugh  to  quiet  him.' 
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DiALoeuE  2» 

*  Well,  doctor,  we  have  trie<l  your  plan,  and  with  entire  bucc 
*Did  you  find  any  difficulty?' 

*  Why,  we  did  not  certainly  succeed  ao  easily  as  you  did.    It  waa  nee 
lary  to  r«|»eat  the  chastiKcment,  and  sometimes  several  timea  in  a  night 
for  a  week  or  two ;  for  our  boy  has  more  olwtinacy  than  many  children. 
But  we  are  amply  rewarded  for  the  pain  it  cost  us,  and  we  feel  muc 
indebted  to  you  for  the  advice.    He  is  a  great  deal  happier,    lie  alee 
quietly  at  night,  wakea  only  at  the  regular  hours  of  feeding,  and  less  fre 
quently  than  ever  before.    He  awakes  cheerful,  with  a  laugh  instead  o 
a  scream,  at  all  times.    He  wails  patiently  till  he  is  attended  to.     He  wil 
often  chatter  half  on  hour  playfully,  when  he  cannot  sleep,  and  does  no 
paas  half  as  much  time  during  the  day  in  fretting  and  srreaming.     I 
short,  the  happiness  of  his  little  life  hos  been  at  least  doubled,  by  thi 
momentary  |«ain.' 

*  And  how  long  did  he  really  suffer  ? ' 

*  Why  it  has  surprised  me  to  Pee,  that  he  seemed  to  be  quiet  as  soon  ai 
hia  passion  was  sulxliied  ;  and  would  stop  his  screams,  and  turn  to  sleei 
the  moment  the  chnstir^einent  wns  finished.    It  was  evident  that  he  roust, 
even  at  the  moment,  suffer  more  with  his^passion  tlinn  with  the  chastise- 
ment ;  for  the  passion  would  keep  liim  screaming  for  an  hour;  while  the 
cliaatiwment,  if  it  was  effectual,  would  quiet  liini  in  five  minutes.' 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  so.  Let  a  child  be  accustomed  to  do  right, 
mod  hubit  will  make  it  agreeable.  Indulging  unrcasouable  desires  is 
falMt  kindness;  for  they  multiply  so  rapidly,  that  it  soon  becomes  impOM- 
nUe  to  gratify  thnn.  It  gives  momeiitnry  pleasure  ;  but  it  |iroduces 
Insiing  |min — n  ron>tniit  soii^rcc  of  siifli'iinr^.  ]f  parents  would  have 
Armiiess  to  pi;n«evere  in  a  courtjc  ofdisc-ipllDe,  tliey  would  generally  find 
the  same  result  tliut  you  have  done.' 

Dialogue  3. 

'  Well,  doctor,  we  have  a  new  case  of  niorul  disease,  about  which  we 
neeil  your  counsel.  We  shall  never  cense  to  be  gniteful  to  you  for  that 
attention  which  has  8avcd  our  child's  life.  But  his  complaint  has  left 
him  with  a  habit  of  fretlulness  and  impatieuco,  which  we  do  not  know 
how  to  control,  even  now  that  he  is  in  perfect  health.' 

'That  is  often  the  result  ofu  long  illness  ;  and  especially  with thia dis- 
ease.' 

'  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  inoxpf  rienced  as  we  arc,  we  need  your  advice 
in  order  to  be  consistent.  You  direct  that  he  should  be  fed  moderately, 
And  excited  as  little  as  possible ;  but  we  cannot  obey  one  direction,  with- 
out violating  the  spirit  of  the  otljer.    He  has  an  insatiable  craving  for 
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Ibod ;  br  will  nol  tiiffer  us  la  leave  him  for  ■  moiDeni ;  and  if  his  desires 
are  nol  fully  pnililied,  he  frpis  himself  almnsi  iiiiii  n  fever.' 

*It  it  one  of  ihe  wore!  efTecIs  of  8Uch  a  tuiig  jllnFfli'.  But  yon  must  do 
M  well  aa  you  can.     Give  him  as  liille  food,  and  indulge  hitii  m  liltle  as 

'  Bill  ihe  prindpal  question  t  wished  In  ask  in,  whether  it  is  n  case  for 
the  discifiline  which  we  found  so  useful  funiierly.' 

'Why  I  suppose  discipline  will  scarcely  do  any  |F'^<'-  1  know  a 
child  who  hod  this  complaint  several  yenrs  a;^,  who  Mill  has  an  iiTigov- 
emahle  vorariiy  of  appetite,  and  is  eating  and  fretting  roniitantly.  I 
have  known  others,  who  have  not  recovered  from  it  for  a  tong  period ; 
and  some  continue  irritable  through  lifi-.' 

'This  is  indeed  aaeriouB  misfortune,  and  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think 
ofit.' 

DlALOSDK  4. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr. .     How  does  your  liltl«  hoy  do  ? ' 

'  Very  mui-b  improved,  sir.     But  I  do  nol  know  whnt  you  will  think  of 

ihe  course  we  have  taken.    We  veniureil,  for  once,  to  act  contrary  in 

your  advice,  and  reitorl  to  rhasiisemeni,  allliough  you  did  not  approve  it.' 

'  I  did  not  njean   to  ^ay,  you  ought  not  to  try  it ;  but  I  was  afraid  it 

woutd  do  very  little  good.     But  what  course  did  you  pursue?' 

'  Your  account  of  ibe  effects  of  bis  ilisease  on  the  rhnracier,  gave  us  a 

ihiuk  of  seeing  our  child  a 

bat  he  had  no  disease.     We 

bis  health  ;  and  we  felt  as  if 

lim  to  his  grave,  than  to  see 

.  source  of  suffering,  and  an 


greU  deal  of  pain.  We  could  not  be 
lonnent  to  alt  around  him.  It  was  evi 
saw  nothing  to  hope  from  iniprovetliei 
it  would  be  a  less  affliciion  even  to  ft 
bim  grow  up  to  he  a  peevisb,  irritable 
exomple  of  evil,  to  nil  around  him.' 

'  You  were  right ;  but  what  course  did  you  lake  ?  * 

'Why,  sir,  we  gave  him  his  food  only  nt  such  times,  aad  in  such  quan- 
tities, as  you  considered  snfa  and  proper.  We  did  not  indulge  Mh  de- 
mands for  Btieniion,  at  ibe  expense  of  the  health,  or  sleep,  or  duties  of 
his  mother,  or  nurse ;  and  we  did  not  allow  him  to  be  peevish.' 

■  And  what  did  you  do  to  prevent  it  ? ' 

'  There  was  a  storm  of  passion  for  several  days  ;  l>ul  we  administered 
your  old  remedy,  wilb  wonderful  success.  If  he  demanded  an  unreason- 
able  amount  of  food,  or  attention,  or  tnotion,  it  wns  steadily  refused.  If 
bia  fretfulness  could  not  be  checked  by  amusing  bim,  lie  was  chastised 
until  he  wag  quiet.  When  the  coadilion  or  duties  ofhis  mother  or  nurse 
rendered  it  proper  to  set  him  down,  to  nmuse  bitnself,  he  was  required  to 
he  quiet  i  and  if  he  was  irritated,  his  poasion  was  subdued  by  chastise- 
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'  It  was  a  hard  duty  to  perform ;  but  what  was  tiie  eflfeet  ?' 
'His  peevisboera  had  advanced  ao  far,  that  when  be  woa  so  aleppy  h 
could  scarcely  sit  up,  he  would  scream  half  an  hour  if  he  were  lai 
down — sometimes  until  his  face  was  almost  crimson.    But  we  found  a 
length  a  single  slnp,  with  *Hush,'  or  *Be  still,'  would  oAen  subdue  hi 
at  once,  so  that  he  would  turn  over  quietly  to  sleep.    In  short,  whenever" 
he  was  uneasy  from  mere  fretfulneu,  we  found  chastisement  a  perfecc 
opiate.    We  watched  for  the  indications  of  pain,  and  endeavored  to* 
f  ratify  every  reasonable  desire,  provided  blocks,  bulls,  and  other  objects 
with  which  he  might  amuse  himself,  and  allured  him  to  good  humor  by 
speaking  cheerfully,  and  pinying  with  him.     We  changed  his  positioiL 
and  bis  occupations  so  often  as  to  prevent  weariness.    We  luaile  every 
allowance,  and  gave  him  some  little  extra  comfort  or  pleasure,  if  be  liad^ 
been  disappointed  in  his  regular  meal,  or  disturbed  in  his  nap.     But  after* 
using  all  proper  precaution]*,  we  insisted  upon  it  that  he  should  not  cry 
without  reason,  and  we  felt  it  our  duty,  to  assist  him  in  governing  himael 
by  punishment.' 

'I  suppose  you  found  very  little  punishment  would  answer.' 
'  Not  always.    It  was  frequently  necessary  to  repeat  the  slaps  untif 
the  skin  was  reddened.' 
'But  have  you,  after  nil,  accomplished  the  object  ?  * 
'  I  think  wo  have.    Thus  much  is  certain — instead  of  a  Tlolent  out 
cry,  every  time  he  is  laid  on  his  bed,  he  generally  turns  quietly  on  hii 
aide  and  goes  to  sleep.    Instead  of  waking  with  a  scream,  he  rou 
us  at  night  with  some  gentle,  pleasant  sound  ;  nnd  if  he  remains  awake 
will  prattle  himself  to  sleep  without  a  munnur.    He  meets  us  in  tb 
morning  with  a  smile  or  a  laugh.    After  he  has  made  known  his  wants 
he  waits  patiently,  until  we  ran  attend  to  him.    He  sits  quietly  on  the 
floor,  ond  amuses  himself  with  his  blocks,  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  at 
time,  instead  of  demanding  to  he  walked  with  every  moment.     In  sliort 
he   passes   the  day   in  almost   unniiugled   enjuyment,  with   very   littl 
attention.     He  sleeps  quietly  at  night,  with  fewer  interruptions  than  ever^ 
and  wakes  refreshed  and  happy.     He  is  converted  from  a  restless,  pee- 
vish, unbafipy  child,  into  one  of  the  most  cheerful,  smiling,  pleasant 
bein^  I  meet  with.' 

'Well,  sir,  you  have  done  him  a  most  important  service,  whatever  others 
may  say  of  the  cruelty  of  the  plan.' 

'  On  that  point  we  have  indeed  been  tried,  by  the  pain  which  we  gave 
to  our  friends  as  well  as  our  child.  But  we  have  had  evidence  which 
satisfied  even  some  who  reproached  us,  of  the  lienefit  of  our  plan.  His 
mother  has  recently  l>een  so  ill,  that  she  could  not  even  see  him  for  some 
time ;  and  during  that  period,  when  his  cries  and  fretfulneaa  might 
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>  perTeolly  docile,  and  allowed  his 
williouL  DDf  freirutnesa.  Oncwho 
as  compelled  (a  achDOwledfa  the 


hare  prerenled  her  recorery,  he 
nurse  lo  be  changed  severst  ri« 
had  raoarnal  over  hie  Bufierio^ 
good  ibf  J  Imd  done.' 

'If  olhi^ra  would  purcue  raiihrullr  Ihe  same  plan,  ihe;  would  save 
ihemsekes  and  their  children  a  greal  deal  of  jufTfring,  and  even  diseaae. 
There  is  Dolliing  so  dangerous  lo  heallh  as  well  as  Ijap[>ine8e,a9  itn^vemed 
appetites  and  fias^ions.  Halfour  diaeaBca,  and  mure  than  halfoursulfer- 
iogs,  arine  fmai  these  alone.' 

'  There  u  one  painful  circumslBiice  in  regard  to  our  eflbroi.  With  a 
child  of  ibis  age,  we  find  a  few  dnja  relaxation  of  discipline,  even  a 
single  act  of  injudicious  indulgence  hy  a  kind  friend,  aouietitnes  ohiigea 

'Yon  will  find  ihidol  ways  Ihe  c 
to  govern  himself;  and  even  ihei 

■Yes;  and  we  feel  ihe  need  of  a 
dom  and  power  more  perfect,  Iha 
(TDportanl  conclusion, — ilint  ht  ia 
tmrtatonablt  indulgcjtrrs,  howevei 
ever  kind  his  intentions.' 


irnTchfulnefB  more  unccdBini;,  of  a  wis- 
I  ouni.  Bui  we  have  been  led  lo  one 
mr  ckiiiT*  vmrtt  entms,  c^  grarttt  him 
warm  may  be  bis  afiecilon,  and  bow- 
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Tlie  re[>orl  of  ihe  Academy  for  the  last  year,  presents  many  encour- 
aging evidenccB  of  ica  usefulnessand  prosperity.  Itoppenn  that  instruc- 
tion haa  lieen  given  in  the  principles  of  mu^ic,  to  about  1000  children,  and 
800  adults;  ihat  tlie  system  has  been  introduced  into  a  nnmlier  of 
•choots;  and  that  it  haa  uniformly  eiciied  the  inlereai  and  gained  the 
confidence  of  pnplla  and  teacliora,  A  school  for  teachers,  held  the  ls!<t 
summer,  elicited  from  those  who  attended  it,  the  most  deciaive  tesli- 
mony  to  its  value.  An  adult  choir  has  l)een  formed,  consisting  of  100 
membera,  whose  concerts  have  gained  the  approbation  of  connoisseurs,  as 
well  as  delighted  the  n.tdience.  The  jdienile  concerts  have  continued 
10  allract  and  gratify  targe  assemblies.  Lectures  have  been  given  on  tho 
subject  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Hartford,  which  excited  inu 
est.     To  aid  still  further  in  its  general  object,  tbe  Academy  have  pub- 


i 
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lithod  a  manual  of  iBstrucfioii,  and  a  eolladion  of  sacrad  miHie,  boih  o4 
which  are  adapted  to  be  highly  ueefuL 

By  these  meaDSi  and  by  the  reports  and  otlier  publications  In  relatit 
to  the  Academy,  the  system  has  been  extended  as  rspidly,  at  leaat,  as  i^ 
consistent  with  its  thorough  practice.  Lettersof  inquiry  have  been  re — 
ceived  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union ;  and  numerous  applicationa  bav^» 
been  made  for  teachers,  leaders  of  choirs  and  organists. 

The  Academy  has  also  secured  accommodations  well  adapted  to  it^ 
pur|)Ose8,  in  the  old  Boston  Theatre,  which  they  have  been  enabled,  by 
private  subscriptions  most  liberally  bestowed,  to  lease  for  a  number  a£" 
years.  It  is  now  undergoing  alterations,  which  will  not  only  make  it  an  ad  ~ 
mirable  concert  room,  but  will  furnish  a  place  of  meeting  for  public  insti- 
tutions, and  a  house  of  worship  on  Sunday,  and  produce  a  revenue  that 
will  greatly  aiil  the  operations  of  the  Academy.    A  powerful  organ  wUI 
be  obtained,  to  assist  the  choir. 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  rejoice  with  us  in  the  progress  of  tbii 
institution ;  and  we  now  consider  the  measures  begun,  which  will  secure 
the  object  on  which  our  heart  was  fixed  six  years  since,  and  which  we 
determined  never  to  abandon — the  introduction  of  vocal  mime,  as  a  branch 
of  common  school  education.  We  are  more  anxious  to  see  it  totU  done, 
than  rapidly  done  ;  but  we  consider  the  point  as  settled,  that  it  must  and 
will  bo  done.  We  already  hear  the  first  little  song  wc  translated,  *  See 
the  light  is  fading,'  &c.,  and  others  equally  famiiiar,  sung  by  the  children 
of  a  village ;  and  we  look  forward  with  lieliglit  to  the  day,  when  every 
voice  shall  be  tuned  to  the  public  note  of  praise,  and  the  social  hymn. 

BOTS'  ASTLUM  AND  FaRH  ScHOOL. 

Wo  have  formerly  given  an  account  of  the  excellent  plan  of  tlie  Farm 
School,  designed  to  aflbrd  a  place  of  ediicntion,  esprcially  to  lioys  who 
needed  peculiar  restraints.  During  the  last  year,  it^  was  united  with  the 
Boys'  Asylum,  an  instituiion  established  in  1813^  in  order  to  combine  the 
eifortsand  funds  ofhotli  in  a  single  and  more  effioient  institution.  Thomp- 
son's Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  was  purchased  tor  the  school — a  pleas- 
ant situation,  quite  n*motc  from  temptation,  and  yet  accessible,  coiitnioing 
140aen!sof  land,  and  well  adapted  for  cultivation  as  a  farm.  A  building 
of  brick  has  been  erected,  105  feet  long  aiui  3G  \YiiU>,  and  a  superintendent 
procured  for  the  agricultural  department.  An  invitingnnd  important  sphere 
of  usefidnessyet  remains  to  be  occ'upied,  in  directing  the  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  of  the  pupils;  which  we  hope  will  call  forth  someone 
whose  capacity  and  zeal  qualify  him  for  this  noble  field  of  benevolent 
effort.  There  is  no  institutiou  in  our  country  which  has  our  more  cordial 
sympathy.  During  the  last  month,  the  lioys,  52  in  ni!ml>cr,  were  carried 
to  the  island  in  a  steamboat,  accompanied  by  the  Directors,  and  went  in 


pnicemion  lo  the  ctiapel.    A  prnyer  wss  oflVred  by  Dr.  Tuckerman,  nnd  an 
adrfresB  iiieHe  liy  LieuL  Gov.  ArinHUong  ;  [lie  boya  cloacd  ihe  exercisea 


We  werehoppy  lo  receive  a  cngiy  or  a  Grammar  for  [he  Blind,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Howe,  antt  printed  at  [he  New  England  Asylum.  It  is  a  matter 
of  congraiulniinii,  indeed,  lo  see  [he  work  of  providing  them  a  library 
going  on  aa  Ciiat ;  and  to  learn  [hat  our  benevolent  aocielies  are  ready  to 
appropriate  liberally  to  this  ohjecl.  Are  there  no  individuals  ready  to  do 
BO  ?  Is  tliere  no  one,  for  eXBm|)le,  who  will  pay  for  an  edition  of  atereo- 
type  plates  of  Gattaiidet'd  udinirabte  Book  on  the  Soul — orsome  of  Ihs 
little  abB[rnc[s  of  StripturB  Hislory?  We  should  be  happy  to  Ironsmil 
anything  uhich  may  be  $en[  us  for  these  purposes. 

The  Legiploiure  of  Louisiana,  at  their  last  session,  appropriated  $363,775 
■o  three  litemry  insiiliitions ;  $46,375  to  ibe  Colkgcof  Jefl'erson,  fur  debts 
due  for  the  buildings,  and  $15,000  a  year  each,  for  ten  yeaia,  to  pay  the 
■alariea  of  the  professors  and  reduce  the  priro  of  tuition,  to  this  college, 
LouisiaDD  College,  and  Franklin  College.  Nothing  is  needed  but  a  supply 
of  able  teai^hers,  to  meet  Ihe  increBsing  interest  and  liberality  of  the 
West.  Will  not  the  Knsi  eoniribme  [hese  for  the  ediic^ation  of  their  future 
rulera,  until  lliey  shall  be  able  to  supply  themselves? 

CoK.iECTicnT  School  Fend. 

The  school  fund  of  Connecticut  amounts  to  $3,01D,930  09  chiefly 
invested  in  bomls  and  no[cs  secured  by  mortgage.  We  ore  sorry  lo  see 
that  this  Bta[e  has  imposed  a  new  [ax  on  [hose  vrho  are  striving  to  tul- 
vance  in  the  higher  brunches ofcducation,  by  requiring  [hem  \o  do  mili' 
lary  duty.     What  a  school  for  a  young  student  is  the  parade  ground  ! 

UifjvEksiTT  OF  Nkw  York. 

A  facuhy  of  Inw  has  been  organized  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
in  accordance  ivilh  a  plan  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  late 
of  Albany,  who  is  appointed  princi[)Hl  professor  and  head  of  the  faculty. 


Two  societies  of  this  kind  have  been  formed,  and  are  sueceBsrully  going 
on,  putting  down  the  wicked  i>lnvcry  lo  fushion,  which  destroys  so  many 
lemalea.     One  of  these  societies  is  in    Peterborough,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
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formed  a  ycur  ega    All  the  ladrai  in  the  viDage,  but  three,  ligiied  tkt 
pledge.    The  other  is  at  AtkinaoD,  M e^  and  coniists  chiefly  of  the  pn* 
pile  of  a  boarding  Bchool.    There  are  many  *  family '  aasociatioDS  of  thif 
sort  in  our  country,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.    What  a  great 
point  will  be  gained  in  the  improvement  of  social  and  domestic  life,  when 
reason,  comfort,  and  health,  are  consulted  in  the  fashions  of  dren!    The 
frequent  changes  of  fashion  also  involve  much  useless  expense  of  money 
and  precious  time.    Till  this  passion  for  change  is  corrected,  ladies  can 
neither  have  means  nor  leisure  for  much  improvement  in  their  syetema 
of  education  anil  household  management.    But  we  see  this  tight  lacing 
has  been,  in  some  measure,  corrected,  by  reasoning  on  the  subject,  ami 
we  do  not  despair.    Allow  ladies  the  privilege  of  reasoning,  and  they 
must  become  more  reasonable. — Ladies^  Magazine* 
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TRAIfSACTlONS     OF     THE     FoURTH     AnNUAL     MeETING     OF     TBI 

Western  Literary  Institute,  and  College  of  Professional 
Tbacueus.  Held  at  Cincinnati,  Oct.,  1834.  Cincinnati:  Jostah 
Drake.     8vo.  pp.  324. 

We  heard,  some  months  since,  of  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  and 
congratulate  our  western  friends,  that  they  are  even  able  to  issue  it  so 
promptly.  We  were  recently  favored  with  a  copy,  and  have  been  raucii 
gratified  with  looking  over  the  lectures  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  addition  to  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings,  and  the  lecture  of  Dr. 
Drake,  of  which  we  huve  already  given  sumu  account,  it  couuiins  an 
Introductory  Address,  by  Presitlcnt  Picket,  a  veteran  teacher,  lectures  and 
reports  on  the  Languagci*,  Matheiiiutics,  Physical  Science,  Music,  Col- 
lege Government,  and  Emulation,  by  a  number  of  the  members,  which 
display  much  ability  and  zeal — und  a  lecture  by  the  late  Mr.  Grimke, 
exhibiting  his  peculiar  views  of  education  for  Aniericnn  youth.  We  have 
few  volumes  on  this  subject  containing  more  valuable  discussions,  on  im- 
portant subjects,  and  hope  to  notice  it  more  fully  hereafler. 

The  Introductory  Discourse,  and  the  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  Boston,  Aug. 
1834,  including  the  Journal  of  proceedings,  and  a  list  of  the  offi- 
cers. Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Censors. 
Boston:  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.     1835.     8vo.  pp.276. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  annotmce  the  appearance  of  the  lee- 
tures  before  the  American  Institute,  in  1634,  for  which  we  have  received 
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fivquent  inquiriea.  It  does  doc  yield,  in  our  view,  to  any  of  the  pie- 
volumes  in  intere«t  or  value ;  and  contains  such  a  variety  of  top- 
ami  discussions,  scieniific,  pntctiral  and  mural,  both  for  the  school 
^nd  the  niirKry,  that  we  think  nil  who  read  on  this  subject,  will  find  it 
imM  worthy  of  |ierusal.     We  ran  not  now  speak  of  it  in  detail. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  many,  ibat  the  lectures  cannot  be  published 
variier ;  and  by  some,  it  is  made  a  subject  of  complaint.    We  have  been 
«pell  acquainted  with  the  measures  of  the  officers  concerned  in  its  publi- 
cation, and  can  assure  our  reailers,  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  the  roost 
laborious  diligence  and  care  on  tlicir  pari.    In  irganl  to  theautlioni,  it  is 
Knie,  that  in  a  few  intitances  we  have  known  that  a  lecturer  has  been 
M«ecesfart/y  and  inexcusably  negligent  in  sending  a  manuscript,  or  re- 
turning a  proof,  and  thus  lias  detained  the  voliune  for  months,  after  every- 
thing else  was  ready,  to  the  great  nnnoyance  of  the  censors,  the  printers 
and  the  publishers,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Institute.    For  such  delay, 
"we  offer  no  a|)ology ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  small  amount  of 
labor,  for  one  who  is  capable  of  preparing  a  lecture  to  add  this  to  the 
maltipliciiy  of  other  tasks,  even  when  months  are  belbre  him.    lie  can- 
not be  e.x|ieeted  to  commit  hinl^clf  or  the  Institute,  by  an  imperfect  manu- 
script; and  he  is  neither  justified  nor  bound  to  neglect  business,  jour- 
neya,  &c.,  to  wait  for  and  attend  to  proofs,  where  the  Institute  can  afford 
DO  remunerstion  for  his  time.    And  Iw  it  renieml>ered,  some  of  those 
baat  qualified  to  lecture,  are  compelled  to  tai^k  themselves  even  lieyond 
their  strength  for  the  means  of  sul^iistence,  or  in  the  execution  of  the 
plans  in  which  tlicy  are  en^ra^t'd. 

There  is  one  simple  mode  of  remedying  this  evil,  and  allowing  each 
lecturer  who  is  prompt,  to  npp<  nr  U'tbre  the  public  in  a  luvorable 
manner,  and  to  produce  the  iiiipresniou  he  designs,  before  they  have  for- 
gotten his  subject  nnd  himself.  Let  the  lectures  be  issued  in  pamphlets, 
and  forwarded  to  the  menilHT-'orilie  Int^titute,  and  to  all  subscritiers,  and 
exposed  for  sale,  as  they  are  received,  or  at  regular  periods.  In  this  way, 
the  Institute  will  be  kept  before  the  pulilir,  the  interest  excited  by 
ita  meetings  will  be  in  some  degree  iimintained,  and  each  subject  will  be 
ftiriy  presented  and  be  much  more  likely  to  gain  attention,  and  produce 
effecL  We  need  only  refer  to  the  inquiries  and  remarks  excited  by  the 
lecture  of  Mr.  Winslow.  recently  published  in  this  form,  at  the  expense 
of  the  author,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute,  to  prove  the  advantages  of 
•och  a  course.  We  had  hoped  to  accomplish  this  object,  when  we  pro- 
poaed,  two  years  since,  to  publish  the  lectures  in  the  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion ;  but  we  found  that,  able  as  were  those  published,  they  were  not  con- 
adered  appropriate  to  a  perioilical,  and  disappointed  those  who  sought  for 
a  Tariety  of  brief  articles,  more  adapted  to  daily  use,  and  desultory  read* 
Ing.    A  large  circulation  was  indeed  secured ;  but  we  eould  not  ▼entiua 
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to  rapesl  the  ezperiment.  We  think,  with  its  inereaeeil  iiie«n8|Uie  Inrti-' 
tote  may,  without  difficulty,  and  with  great  benefit  to  othen^  imie  ill 
own  transactions  fieriodically,  and  we  hope  this  plan  will  be  adopted. 

Hblon's  Pilorimaoe  to  Jerusalem.  A  Picture  of  Judaism 
in  the  century  which  preceded  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Frederick  Strauss.  Revised  and 
abridged  by  Baron  Stow,  Pastor  of  the  second  Baptist  Church, 
Boston.  Boston:  Wm.  D.  Ticknor,  and  Crould,  Kendall  &; 
Lincoln.     1835.     12mo.  pp.  298. 

A  new  edition,  somewhat  reduced  in  size  and  price,  of  one  of  the  moat 
graphic  exhibitions  of  Judaism,  and  the  peculiar  customs  and  opinions  of 
the  age,  which  has  been  written.  The  reader  seems  to  find  himaelf  aa 
much  at  home  in  the  '  City  of  David,'  as  in  the  scenes  in  London  of  a 
modern  story ;  while  there  is  an  elevation  and  often  a  sublimity  in  the 
style  of  narrative,  and  in  the  illustrations  from  the  Psalms  and  other  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  which  render  its  impressions  unusually  interesting  and 
deep.  It  U  a  valuable  present  to  the  student  and  teacher  of  the  Scrip' 
tures.    None  of  either  class  should  leave  it  unread. 

First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  upon  a  plan  Inductive 
and  Intellectual.  By  John  Flint,  Principal  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  St.  Luke's  Male  School.  New  York:  N.  B.  Holooeay 
Bookseller.     1834.     18mo.  pp.  107. 

Ill  the  preface,  the  author  justly  observes,  'The  little  relbh,  or  rather 
the  positive  dislike  which  almost  every  child  evinces  for  this  study,  arisea 
not  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  manner  in  vihicbitia 
prespnted  to  him.  He  is  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  too  many 
things  at  onct ;  they  are  more  than  his  mind  can  grnsp,  and  he  turns 
from  them  in  despair  and  disgust.  But  select  fur  him  a  single  object, 
unaccompanied  by  a  needless  parade  of  circumstances;  and,  as  he  will 
immediately  perceive  it  to  he  within  his  reach,  so  he  will  take  pleasure  in 
making  himself  acquainted  with  it,  which  having  done,  give  hioi 
another,  and  so  on  until  every  object  is  embraced,  taking  c^re  however 
to  make  them  as  few  as  the  subject  will  allow.' 

On  these  principles  the  author  constructs  his  work.  In  the  first  part 
words  are  merely  classified,  without  alluding  to  the  details  of  their  inflec- 
tions. The  pupil's  knowledge  is  brought  into  requisition  by  examples 
and  sentences,  in  which  he  is  required  to  select  the  words  corresponding 
to  the  definitions ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  deemed  practicable,  the  pupil  is 
called  upon  to  trn/e  sentences,  involving  such  parts  of  si>eech  as  are  named. 
The  aecond  part  describes  the  varieties  and  inflections  of  each  part  of 
speech,  with  similar,  practical  ej^ercises.    The  third  contains  the  rules  for 
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fbnus  of  words  and  tyDtaclical  parrin^ .  We  think  this  little  book  will 
be  Tecy  interceting  to  thoee  teachen  who  are  not  wed«M  to  okl  ^tems. 
It  ia  decidedly  the  best  introductory  work  we  hare  aeen. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Reader.  A  Course  of  Reading  Lessons, 
selected  with  reference  to  their  moral  influence  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  Young.  Designed  for  the  Middle  Classes.  By  the 
Messrs.  Abbott.  Boston:  John  Allen  &.  Co.  1835.  18mo.  pp. 
953. 

Our  reading  books  have  generally  been  compiled,  chiefly  with  the 
design  of  furnishing  every  variety  of  composition,  and  every  species  of 
exerckie  in  the  enunciation  of  language.  The  better  spirit  of  the  age  de- 
mands that  a  higher  stamp  should  be  fixed  upon  our  books ;  and  that  the 
flsd  deficiency  of  moral  influence  in  onr  schools,  should  be  in  some  degree 
supplied,  by  preparing  books  which  shall  ronibine  moral  influence  with 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  We  were  njoiced  to  hesr  the  author  of  a 
syi^tem  of  Algebra  oliserve,  that  lie  had  felt  it  due  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance to  exclude  every  example  in  whirli  the  sale  or  mixing  of  intoxica- 
tuig  liquors  was  involvetl.  We  cannot  better  describe  the  book  before  us 
than  in  the  langunge  of  the  cnnipilere  : 

*  The  design  then  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Reader  is  to  exert  n  direct  and 
powerful  moral  influence  on  the  hearts  of  children  receiving  e«lucation 
in  the  schools  of  this  country  ;  such  an  influence  as  shall  ronke  iheni  faith- 
ful and  industrious  in  the  improvement  of  their  time,  obedient  and  aflec- 
tionateto  their  parents,  kind  to  wards  their  playmates,  and  npriglitand  hon- 
est in  all  their  intercourse  with  others.  The  selections  are  de<(igiipd  to  pro- 
duce this  eflect,  not  by  formal  exhortation  or  precept,  but  by  narratives  and 
delineations  of  character,  such  as  are  calculated  to  win  their  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  yonujur,  and  insensibly  to  instil  those  principles  and  cultivate 
those  habits  which  will  make  them  useful  both  to  themselves  and  others, 
and  happy  both  here  and  hereafter.  The  compilers  have  honestly 
endeavored  to  exclude  everything  which  they  sup|K>sed  would  l>e  unac- 
ceptable to  any  of  the  friends  of  piety  and  morality,  of  whatever  name.' 

We  need  only  add,  that  we  were  leil  on  by  the  interest  excited,  to  look 
through  most  of  the  chapters  ofthis  hook,  and  thot  we  thuik  the  authors 
have  succeeded  in  the  execution  ofthfir  design,  and  in  giving  that  simple 
and  touching  character  to  the  whfdtf  which  is  so  cons|)icuous  in  their 
books.  We  doubt  whether  Lesson  VII.  does  not  nee<l  some  remarks,  to 
prevent  wrong  impressions,  especially  ^lien  it  is  read  out  of  S4>hnol,  as  it 
often  will  be  ;  but  we  have  seen  few  school  books  so  free  from  doubtful  or 
objectionable  passages. 
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<^Oh  how  tweet  when  day-light  eloees.'^ 

« 

(from   the   GERMAN.) 

Farniibed  for  the  Annals  of  Education  by  Lowell  Maiov,  Profoaor  ia  tb« 

Boiton  Academy  of  Mosic 


m^r^^^^m 


Oh  how  sweet  when  day^light  closes.  When  the  western  sun  repoaes.  And  tba 


^ 


T^ r 


U 1— J= 


dew  is     on     the      roses.      Brothers  !  then  how  sweet  to    roTe  ThrooglTtht 


meadow  and  the  grove.  Thro'  the  meadow  and    the  grove —    Oh  how  sweet 


^^P 
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Oh     how    sweet  when     day-light 


T 


--r^. 


m 


7         F 

clos    -    -    es. 


Oh  how  sweet  when  day  is  ending. 
And  the  golden  sun  descending, 
Sweet  to  hear  our  songs  ascending  : 

Brothers  !   from  the  star-lit  grove 

Songs  of  gladness  and  of  love. 
Oh  how  sweet — Oh  how  sweet  when  day  is  ending. 

Oh  how  sweet  the  bell's  low  pealing 
On  the  ear  so  soflly  stealing — 
Home  we  go  with  grateful  feeling 

Thank  the  God  who  reigns  shove; 

And  with  songs  of  praise  and  love, 
Sink  to  rest — sink  to  rest  with  grateful  feeling. 
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<<Oh  how  tweet  when  day-light  eloees.'^ 

(from   the   GERMAN.) 

Farniilied  for  the  Amials  of  Edncatioa  by  Low  ill  Maiov,  Profoaor  id  tb« 

Boftoo  Academy  of  Muic. 
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Oh  how  sweet  when  day-light  cloiet.  When  the  wettern  nm  repoaet»  Ani  tb« 


f-fH-hf^^^^ 


dew  if     on     the      roeei.      Brothers  !  then  how  sweet  to    roTe  Throogh  the 


nwadow  and  the  grove.  Thro'  the  meadow  and    the  grove —    Oh  how  swetc 


Oh     how    sweet  when     day-light 
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clos    -    -    es. 


Oh  how  sweet  when  day  is  ending. 
And  the  golden  sun  descending, 
Sweet  to  hear  our  songs  ascending  : 

Brothers  !   from  the  star-lit  grove 

Songs  of  gladness  and  of  love. 
Oh  how  sweet — Oh  how  sweet  when  day  is  ending. 

Oh  how  sweet  the  bell's  low  pealing 
On  the  ear  so  sofUy  stealing — 
Home  we  go  with  grateful  feeling 

Thank  the  Grod  who  reigns  shove; 

And  with  songs  of  praise  and  love, 
Sink  to  rest — aink  to  rest  with  grateful  feeling. 
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^^Oh  how  tweet  when  day-light  eloees.'^ 

(from   the   GERMAN.) 

Farniilied  for  the  Annali  of  Edwatioa  by  Lowell  Maiov,  Profonor  ia  tbt 

Boftoo  Academy  of  Muic 
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Oh  how  sweet  when  day-light  cloiet.  When  the  western  flim  repoaety  Ani  tke 
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dew  is     on     the     roses.      Brothers  !  then  how  sweet  to    ro? e  Throogh  the 
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meadow  and  the  grove.  Thro'  the  meadow  and    the  grov< 


'f      ^     f 
Oh  how  sweat 


Oh     how    sweet  when     day-light 
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Oh  how  sweet  when  day  is  ending. 
And  the  golden  sun  descending^, 
Sweet  to  hear  our  songs  ascending  : 

Brothers  !   from  the  star-lit  grove 

Songs  of  gladness  and  of  love. 
Oh  how  sweet — Oh  how  sweet  when  day  is  ending. 

Oh  how  sweet  the  bell's  low  pealing 
On  the  ear  so  sofUy  stealing — 
Home  we  go  with  grateful  feeling 
Thank  the  God  who  reigns  shove; 
And  with  songs  of  praise  and  love, 
Sink  to  rest — sink  to  rest  with  grateful  feeling. 
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^<Oh  how  tweet  wlieii  dajr-liffht  eloees.^ 

(fBOM   the   GERMAN.) 

Farnitlied  for  Uie  Awnk  of  Education  by  Lowell  Mai ov,  Profeaor  Id  llw 

Bofltoo  Academy  of  Mnsic 
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Oh  bow  awaet  wben  day-ligbt  cloiea,  Wbea  tbe  wettern  nm  npoiea,  Ani  ikm 


dew  if    on     tbe     roMi,      Brotben  !  tben  bow  sweet  to    rove  Tbroogh  tba 
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meadow  and  the  grove,  Tbro'  the  meadow  and    the  grove 


Ob  bow  iweei 
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Ob     bow    aweet  wben     day-light  clos    -    -    es. 


Oh  how  sweet  when  day  is  ending, 
And  the  golden  sun  descending, 
Sweet  to  hear  our  songs  ascending : 

Brothers  !  from  the  star-lit  grove 

Songs  of  gladness  and  of  love. 
Oh  how  sweet — Oh  how  sweet  when  day  is  ending. 

Oh  how  sweet  the  bell's  low  pealing 
On  the  ear  so  soflly  stealing — 
Home  we  go  with  grateful  feeling 

Thank  the  God  who  reigns  shove; 

And  with  songs  of  praise  and  love. 
Sink  to  rest — sink  to  rest  with  grateful  feeling. 
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AND    INSTRUCTION. 


AUGUST,    1835. 


?r, 


THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 

^fht  Board  of  J'istion,  invited  by  ike  Secreiary  of  JTar  to  attend 
Otneral  Eramtnation  of  the  Cadtts  of  the  UniUd  SttiUs  JMUiiary 
June,  1635. 


,  To  the  Friends  of  Peace,  the  very  idea  o(  an  institution  intended 
IB  inatnjct  men  in  the  art  of  war,  is  painful.  But  does  not  this 
fenling  arise  from  a  false  estimate  of  the  effects  of  such  instruction  ? 
Otor  own  feelings  once  revolted  at  settled  measures  of  this  sort, 
iHuch  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  but  the  destruction  of 
life  in  the  most  skilful  and  rapid  manner.     But  we  have 

forgotten  the  remarks  of  an  eminent  philanthropic  Quaker, 
of  liondon,  at  a  period  when  the  steam  gun  of  Perkins  was  cx- 
■tctcd  to  produce  the  most  dreadful  carnage — '  I  rejoice,'  said  he, 
.Jb  this  invention,  and  as  a  friend  of  peace,  I  earnestly  hope  it 
ini  be  successful.  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  every  dis- 
enwerr  and  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  war,  has 
dfaoMDisfaed  the  number  of  wars  and  the  number  of  deaths,  and  the 

t  of  misery  they  occasion.     The  more  certain  death  can  be 

,  the  less  willins:  ^^*ill  nations  be  to  fight ;  and  as  soon  as  you 

make  calculations  on  the  number  of  men  that  will  be  killed, 

will  be  decided  like  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  by  counting  the 
number  of  guns  and  men  instead  of  fighting  a  battle.'  Indeed,  the 
great  object  of  military  tactics  is,  to  instruct  the  student  how  to 
accomplish  certain  objects  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of 
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life  and  property.  So  long,  ilierefnre,  as  the  mass  of  inanKiM 
are  not  prepared  (o  abandon  war,  pliHaniliropy  itself  may  see,  in 
a  single  comparison  wltli  the  wars  of  savage  and  barbarous  nations, 
or  of  the  armed  and  helnieled  kni^lit  of  ihe  middle  ages,  with  those 
of  soldiers  of  modern  litnes,  su/Bcient  reason  to  desire  the  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  war. 

On  grounds  like  ihese,  the  friend  of  peace  may  approve  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Military  School.  But  we  rejoice  to  think 
that  there  are  better  grnunds  fur  believing,  that  the  school  al 
West  Point  lias  been  an  honor  and  a  benefit  to  our  countr)'.  In 
aiming  to  promote  the  art  of  war,  it  has  coniiibuied  to  advance  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  to  cultivate  the  sciences  which  are  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  society.  While  it  has  educated  ofGceis 
who  have  done  much  to  preserve  and  delend  our  country  from 
the  ravages  of  war,  we  are  especially  indebted  to  it  for  the  en^- 
neers  who  survey  our  coasts,  and  examine  our  harbors  and  our 
rivers,  who  have  planned  audexecuted  many  of  the  improvements, 
rail  roads,  canals,  &i.c.,  whicli  are  so  rapidly  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  and  the  strength  of  our  union.  It  may, 
indeed,  have  done  evil,  hy  exciting  a  military  spirit,  or  establishing 
military  habits,  where  they  would  not  otherwise  have  existed.  On 
Ihe  other  hand,  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  war  has  often  impaired  a  tasle  for  its  practice,  and  that 
the  graduated  cadet  often  has  less  passion  for  military  display, 
than  the  young  mililia  man.  We  have  always  found  the  veterans 
of  European  battles,  speak  with  more  horror  of  the  evils  of  war,  than 
any  men  we  have  seen.  The  public  money  has  doubtless  been 
wasted  here,  on  some  of  ihe  pampered  children  of  wealth  and  rank; 
but  it  has  also  elevated  sons  of  poverty  to  stations  of  honor  and 
usefulness,  which  they  would  never  otherwise  have  attained.  If 
it  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  It 
is  also  due  to  the  Academy  at  West  Point  to  say,  that  it  has  done 
more  for  the  cultivation  of  the  exact  sciences,  especially  in  iheir 
higher  branches,  than  any  other  instiluiion  in  our  country.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  iluii  several  eminent  literary  insiiiuiions  have 
found  some  of  the  mast  valuable  of  their  officers,  especially  in  the 
department  of  mathemntics,  among  the  graduates  of  West  Point. 
But  whatever  may  be  our  views  of  the  object  of  the  institution,  it 
is  interesting  to  every  American  to  know  the  condition  of  the  only 
school  sustained  by  our  general  government — the  nursery  of  those 
who  are  expected  to  defend  our  country. 

The  establishment  of  a  military  academy  in  our  country,  was 
proposed  in  a  report  of  Gen.  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  War,  in 
1190,  and  was  recommended  by  Gen.  Wa-ibington  in  his  annual 
address  to  Congress,  in  1793  and   1796.     In  1794,  an  act  v 
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passed  (or  the  establishment  of  a  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engi- 
neers, to  which  eight  cadets  or  piipil  soldiers  were  attached.  In 
I19dj  the  number  of  cadets  was  increased  to  fifty,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  support  of  four  teachers  to  instruct  them  in  the 
requisite  arts  and  sciences.  It  was  not  till  180:2,  that  these  cadets 
were  collected  into  an  Academy,  established  at  West  Point,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  General  Jonathan  Williams,  as  chief  of 
the  corps  of  engineers,  and  two  teachers,  of  French  and  Draw- 
iosr.  Several  vears  after,  the  number  of  cadets  was  increased  to 
xxie  hundred  and  sixty  ;  but  the  whole  number  graduated  previous 
to  the  war  of  181:2,  was  only  seventy -one. 

At  this  |)eriod,  when  our  country  experienced  the  most  humilia- 
ting and  distressin:;  results  from  the  want  of  military  knowledge, 
the  number  of  cadets  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and  sixty.  In 
addition  to  the  teachers  of  French  and  Drawinir,  three  professors 
were  appointed — of  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  and  of 
Elngineering,  each  wit!)  an  assistant ;  and  a  chaplain,  who  was 
required,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  to  give  instruction  in  His- 
tory, Geography,  and  Moral  and  Polhical  Science.  The  list  of 
professors  and  assistants  is  now  so  enlarged,  that  thirty-four  gen- 
tlemen, most  of  them  graduates  of  the  Academy,  are  employed 
in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  Institution  ;  and  the  nume- 
lous  unsuccessful  applications  show,  that  the  list  of  students  is 
liwavs  full. 

To  provide  for  this  larfi^e  number  of  young  men,  an  extensive 
set  of  public  buildings  has  been  erected,  and  gradually  surrounded 
by  a  little  village  of  dwellini^s,  for  their  guardians  and  attendants. 
The  celebrated  post  of  West  Point  is  situated  upon  a  beautiful 
plain  of  fifty  acres,  rising  precipitously  above  the  Hudson  River,  to 
an  elevation  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  In  approaching  it  from 
the  south,  the  buildings  of  the  institution  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
promontory,  forming  the  south  side  of  a  quadrangle  which  is  open  to 
the  north.  On  the  east  is  a  barrack,  also  occupied  by  the  stu- 
dents ;  and  on  the  west,  are  the  houses  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  professors.  On  ascending  the  promontory,  the  traveller  finds 
the  whole  navigation  of  the  river  passing  beneath  his  feet,  and  even 
the  magnificent  steamboat  dwindling  to  insignificance,  amidst  the 
grand  objects  of  nature  around  him.  On  the  other  side,  the  lofty 
tops  of  the  Catskill  seem  to  shut  h'mi  out  from  the  world,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fort  frown  upon  him,  from  a  height  which  seems 
almost  inaccessible.  To  tlie  north,  the  Hudson  spreads  into  a 
broad  channel,  and  the  view  of  this  stream  and  its  lofty  banks  is 
terminated  by  a  curve  in  the  river,  on  which  the  pretty  village  of 
Newburg  is  situated. 
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MO  Discipline. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  seen,  ihnt  the  cadets  are  placed 
on  one  of  llie  most  deUghtAil  spots  in  our  country,  for  the 
■alubriiy  of  jis  air,  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  its  situation,  and 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  scenery.  So  ddiglilful,  indeed,  is 
this  place  considered,  that  the  splendid  hotel  which  was  erected  to 
receive  the  officers  of  governnieni,  and  the  oflicial  visitors  of  the 
insliiulioti,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  invalid,  and 
the  niost  delightful  refuse  for  the  luxurious,  from  the  heat  and 
bustle  of  the  cities.  The  Institution  is  provided  with  a  sufficient, 
uid  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  valuable  apparatus,  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Natural  Philosophy,  a  Cliemifal  Laboratory,  and  a  Library 
of  10,000  volumes,  which  is  said  to  he  very  complete  in  military 
works,  hut  which  we  could  not  but  consider  deficient  in  regard  to 
collnleral  subjects,  and  general  knowledge  and  literature. 

The  ireiitment  of  the  students  is  such  as  is  adapted  to  prepare 
them  for  the  practical  duties  and  endurances  of  a  military  life,  so 
far  as  ihi?  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  other  objects  of  the 
insiitutiitn.  The  student's  room  is  considered  as  his  lent,  and  the 
floor  is  his  couch.  His  mattress  is  spread  and  laid  aside,  by  him- 
self. The  cleanliness  and  arrangement  of  the  apartment  are 
attended  to  by  each  of  the  inmates  in  lum  ;  and  we  were  gratiSed 
to  see  for  ourselves,  and  to  learn  from  the  reports  of  (he  public 
visitors,  thai  this  duty  is  well  performed.  The  students  are  formed 
into  a  military  corps,  with  officers  taken  from  among  themselves, 
each  student  in  turn,  being  called  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
and  an  ollicer.  A  guard  is  kept  constantly  on  duty,  as  in  a  bar- 
rack, and  sentinels  pace  its  halls,  to  see  tliat  order  is  niaintamed, 
and  that  the  regulations  of  the  Academy  are  observed.  The  com- 
mon rules  of  order  and  decorum,  are  rigidly  enforced  ;  and  early 
hours  of  retirement  and  rising  are  insisted  on  with  military  exact- 
ness, and  indicated  by  military  signals.  The  students  are  forbidden 
lo  keep  or  use  tobacco,  or  any  intoxicating  liquor.  They  are  not 
allowud  to  engage  in  those  amusements  which  often  distract  the 
attention  of  students,  and  are  required  to  maintain  the  deportment 
of  gentlemen  towards  their  instructors,  and  towards  each  otlier,  as 
well  as  to  abstain  from  every  immorality  and  open  neglect  of  the 
Sabbaili,  or  of  public  worship.  In  short,  the  system  of  discipline 
is  strictly  military,  and  the  cadets  are,  in  fact,  but  a  giortion  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  taking  rank  beiiveen  the  subaltern  and 
commissioned  oflicers,  and  receiving  in  the  same  manner,  pay  snd 
rations,  which  now  amount  to  ^-28  per  month,  for  the  payment 
of  all  expenses. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  cadets  leave  their 
barracks,  and  encamp  upon  the  beautiful  plain  which  forms  the 
summit  of  West  Point,  subject  to  the  discipline   of  an   army  In 
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tinie  of  war.  They  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  during  these 
two  months  in  military  exercises,  and  expected  to  encounter  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  season. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  such  discipline,  combined  with  regu- 
larity of  hours,  and  a  plain  diet,  render  the  system  of  physical  educa- 
tion at  West  Point,  superior  to  that  of  our  literary  institutions 
generally. 

The  intellectual  education  of  the  cadets  is,  of  course,  conducted 
in  the  manner  adapted  to  their  profession.     It  is  unfortunate  that 
^roung  men,  received,  as  many  of  the  students  are,  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  elementary  studios,  and  with  minds  wholly  unculti- 
vated and  unfurnished,  should  be  required  to  obtain  the  whole  of 
-^eir  education  in  the  space  of  four  years,  which  is  deemed  barely 
sufficient  for  a  single  stai^c  of  an  ordinary  professional  course.     It 
^,  we  presume,  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  this  period  should  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  those  subjects  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  military  science  ;  but  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Yesult  is  to  be  anticipated  which  we  have  heard  described  by  some 
^f  xhe  students  and  observers  of  the  Academy,  that  a  large  number 
^)f  the  young  men  leave  it  with  little  except  mere  technical  knowl- 
^ge,  and  especially  without  that   general  information  which   is 
necessary  to  give  them  influence  in^  society.     They  too  often  have 
a  narrowness  of  ideas,  an  inability  to  understand  and  meet  the  views 
of  mere  civilians,  (as  non-militar)'  men  are  technically  termed,) 
which  is  unfavorable  to  their  cl>aracter  as  citizens.    We  know  there 
are   many  striking  exceptions  to  this  remark  ;  but  it  is  not  to  the 
Academy  they  are  indebted  for  their  value  as  members  of  society. 
As  a  place  of  professional  education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
excellence  of  West  Point ;  and  in  reference  to  the  exact  sciences, 
we  have  before  observed,  that  we  considered  it  su|^rior  to  that 
which  is  given  in  any  other  part  of  our  country.     The  course  of 
Mathematics  is  extensive  and  thorough.     The  mode  of  examina- 
tion leaves  no  room  to  the  student  to  escape  detection,  if  he  is 
not  familiar  with  his  task.     We  were  surprised  and  delighted  to 
witness  the  accuracy  with  w  hich  a  young  man  could  go  through 
an  intricate  demonstration,  without  a  text  book  or  figure  to  aid  him, 
and  reply  to  the  questions  and  cross  questions  which  were  con-3 
tinually  put,  to  test  his  familiarity  with  the  subject. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  are 
not  less  necessary  as  preliminary  aids  to  the  military  student,  in 
enabling  him  to  judge  of  the  country  in  which  he  is,  and  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  materials  which  he  uses  in  various 
bnviches  of  his  art.     And  be  is  not  left  to  mere  scientific  theory, 
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but  is  taught  the  application  of  principles  in  the  various  militarjr 
arts,  even  to  the  founding  of  cannon,  and  the  construction  of  fire- 
works. 

A  regular  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  especially  in 
Linear  and  Topographical  Drawing,  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
lUDdels  in  wood,  plaster  and  jyaper,  has  been  formed,  to  furnish 
objects  connected  with  their  pursuits. 

The  French  language  is  pursued,  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
read  their  text  books,  and  to  consult  the  valuable  works  on  this 
subject  which  have  been  published  by  French  authors.  No  time 
is  left  for  other  languages. 

History,  Geography,  and  Political  and  Moral  Science,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  taught  by  the  chaplain.  The  late  board  of  exam- 
iners sjicak  highly  of  the  knowledge  of  Government  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  wliich  the  students  exhibited.  They  also  observe,  that 
*  Tiic  taiDiliarity  they  evinced  with  tlie  several  systems  of  ethia, 
propounded  by  distinguished  masters  at  diflferent  periods,  sliowed 
that  their  minds  had  been  effectually  directed  to  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  those  systems,  and  their  relative  merits  closely 
compared  by  them  and  familiarly  understood.'  We  will  venture 
to  (luestion  the  accuracy  of  the  phrase  '  familiarly  understood,' 
whun  applied  to  a  subject  so  profound  and  extensive, — taught  as  it 
is  at  West  Point.  But  admitting  this,  if  the  impression  conveyed 
by  such  a  statement  be  correct,  we  can  only  rci^^ret,  that  the  guar- 
dians of  rir^ht,  in  a  Christian  land,  should  receive  what  appears  to 
be  a  historical  course  of  instruction  fitted  to  cherish  scepticism,  and 
enfeeble  the  power  of  conscience,  ratherthan  to  eslablisli  that  high 
standard  of  Christian  morals^  which  should  be  impressed  indehbly 
on  llie  hearts  of  those,  to  whose  hands  the  instruments  of  death 
arc  entrusted,  and  who  are  initiated  into  the  arts  of  destruction. 

or  the  |)rogress  of  the  cadets  in  Geography  and  History,  nothing 
is  said ;  and  we  believe,  from  the  accounts  we  hjive  heard,  the 
crowd  of  other  studies  almost  excludes  tlicni  from  any  thorough 
study  of  the  past  history  or  actual  condition  of  their  fellow  men — 
a  sad  deficiency,  we  think,  in  the  education  of  a  pennanent,  public 
officer. 

The  course  of  Engineering  is  by  no  means  confined  to  mere 
military  constnictions,  but  embraces  all  that  can  contribute  to  the 
physical  improvement  of  a  country,  and  its  physical  prosperity 
and  means  of  communication.  It  occupies  ^ve  hours  of  each  day. 
The  student  is  taught  the  properties,  preparation  and  use  of  ma- 
terials for  building,  the  principles  of  Architecture,  the  construction 
of  roads  and  bridges,   raihroads,  canals   and  harbors,   and   the 
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Hmrey  and  improvemeDt  of  rivers  and  natural  harbors.  The  prin- 
cifdes  of  FordficatioD,  and  the  various  branches  of  Military  Tactics 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  course;  and  the  theory  taught,  is 
brought  into  practice,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit, 
in  the  daily  exercises  and  the  annual  encampment. 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  studies,  the  first  year  is  occupied  with 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  their  application  to  Trigonometry,  and 
the  French  language.  The  second  year  extends  tliis  course  to 
the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  the  theory  of  cur\'es,  and  tlie 
Difierential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  the  application  of  Mathe- 
matics to  Mensuration,  Perspective,  and  Lights  and  Shadows.  In 
the  third  year,  the  student  attends  to  the  application  of  Mathe- 
matics to  jN'atural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  and  attends  lectures 
io  Chemistry.  In  both  years,  much  attention  is  paid  to  Drawing. 
The  French  language  is  pursued  in  the  use  of  French  text  books. 

The  fourth  and  last  year  is  crowded  with  a  mass  of  studies,  for 
which  no  time  is  found  prenously.  The  first  place  is  of  course 
gi%*en  to  thehii^her  professional  branches.  Engineerinsr.  Ci\il  and 
Slilitar}'.and  Artillery,  and  Infantry  Tactics.  But  while  tlie  best 
effi>rts  of  the  student  must  be  given  to  these  leading  studies,  he 
b  expected  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Mineraloiry,  Geology, 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  International  Law.  in  a  single  vear !  IVo  in- 
structor  of  youth  need  be  told  how  hopeless  is  this  task,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 

Througliout  the  whole  course,  the  student  is  taught  and  exer- 
cised daily  *m  the  practical  duties  of  a  soldier,  in  every  grade  and 
station. 

It  would  seem  that  all  reasonable  measures  had  been  taken  to 
secure  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  countrv  from  the  instructions  i;iven 
in  this  Institution.  In  the  admission  of  cadets,  a  verv  low  stand- 
ard  of  qualification  is  indeed  required — a  mere  knowledge  of  Read- 
ing, Writins:  and  Arithmetic — less  than  is  taught  in  our  district 
schools.  Surely  more  may  safely  and  justly  be  required  fix)m 
an  American  youth  of  sixteen,  before  he  is  allowed  rank,  and  pay, 
and  high  privileges  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Surely  sound 
policy  would  require  more,  from  a  youth  whom  it  is  pro|K)sed  to 
send  forth,  in  four  years,  with  a  commission  from  his  countr)*, 
which  is  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  best  and  most  culti- 
vated society  in  the  land.  Still,  the  number  of  applications  so  far 
exceeds  the  limit  prescribed  to  the  Institution,  that  sufficient  op- 
portunity will  be  left  for  selecting  the  able  and  the  well  informed, 
unless  the  principle  of  individual  or  political  favoritism  which  has 
often,  and  we  fear,  too  justly  been  complained  of,  should  interfere. 
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'After  a  selection,  professedly  made  from  a  careful  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  candidates,  a  period  of  probation  of  six 
months  is  passed  in  the  institution,  before  the  cadet  can  receive 
his  commission,  and  this  only  on  a  certificate  from  the  Academic 
Board,  that  his  progress  and  character  have  been  satisfactory. 
The  instructors  are  required  to  keep  daily  notes  of  the  progress 
and  relative  merit  of  each  student,  which  is  weekly  reported  to 
the  superintendent ;  and  a  condensed  account  is  given  montlily  to 
the  parent  or  guardian. 

An  annual  examination  of  the  cadets  is  made  by  a  Board  of 
Visitors,  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  a  semi-annual  examination  by  the  Academic  board,  each 
of  which  is  conducted  with  great  care,  for  a  period  of  three  weeks, 
at  the  rate  of  nine  hours  a  day.  At  each  examination,  those  stu- 
dents whose  projijress  or  conduct  have  not  been  found  satisfactory, 
are  either  compelled  to  rcirace  their  course,  or  are  reported  tor 
dismission-  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  this  way  every  class 
of  cadets  is  so  thorou<,'lily  sifted,  that  it  is  said  two  are  rejected 
for  every  one  that  is  frrdduatcd  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
hostility  which  has  been  shown  to  this  b)stitution,must  be  ascribed 
to  the  disappointed  candidates  and  their  friends. 

The  average  annual  ex])ense  of  this  institution  is  stated  by  the 
visitors  of  the  present  year,  to  amount  to  $(118,566  52.  Of  this, 
$93,566  52  is  appmpriated  to  the  pay  of  professors,  and  the  pay 
and  subsistence  of  cadets ;  and  $ii5,()(X)  to  the  general  purposes 
of  the  institution,  for  apparatus,  models,  books,  stationary,  printing, 
fuel,  and  other  incidental  expenses.  It  is  a  peculiarly  interesting 
feature  of  this*  institution,  that  it  maintains  a  lithographic  press, 
which  enables  the  professors  to  furnish  their  pupils,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
with  such  drawings  and  illustrations  as  may  occasionally  be  thought 
necessary,  and  also  to  provide  them  with  a  few  copies  of  some  valu- 
able text  books,  which  no  American  bookseller  would  venture  to 
publish.  As  the  list  of  cadets  is  almost  always  full,  the  annual 
expense  of  furnishing  each  student  with  the  privileges  and  instruc- 
tions of  this  institution,  may  be  estimated  at  450  dollars;  and  while 
they  are  technically  said  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
they  are,  in  fact,  receiving  an  education  of  great  value,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  country,  and  are  sacredly  bound  to  make  tlie  only 
return  in  their  power,  by  employing  for  the  public  benefit,  the 
knowledge  and  skill  they  have  acquired. 

The  mode  of  instruction  is  such  as  to  draw  forth  the  powers  of 
each  individual.  The  classes  are  divided  into  sections  of  mode- 
rate size,  each  consistmg  of  young  men  nearly  in  the  same  standing 
in  their  respective  studies.     In  this  way,  the  mode  of  instructioii 
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em  be  adapted  more  completely  to  the  powers  and  acquirements 
of  each  student.  The  knowledge  and  progress  of  each  are  tested 
at  every  recitation,  and  he  is  transferred,  as  occasion  requires,  from 
section  to  section,  until  he  finds  his  place  ^nth  those  who  will 
neither  retard  his  progress  by  their  inferiority,  or  discourage  him 
by  their  more  rapid  advancement. 

Ko  assistance  b  derived  in  the  recitation  room  from  book  or 
6gure  ;  every  proposition  is  demonstrated  or  illustrated  by  the  stu- 
dent himself  upon  the  black  board  ;  and  the  instructor  can  ascer^ 
lain  with  certainty,  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the  subject  he 
has  studied.  We  cannot  lose  the  op]>ortunity  of  recomiiiend- 
ing  this  valuable  instrument  of  instniction,  to  every  teacher  who 
desires  to  give  a  thorough  know  ledge  of  Mathematics,  Geography, 
and  other  subjects,  w  hich  require  the  use  of  delineation.  One 
useful  plan  which  we  have  seen  adopted  to  fix  the  attention  of  a 
whole  class,  is  to  call  upon  individuals  in  succession,  without  any 
previous  warning,  to  carry  on  a  deinonstration  or  a  sum  in 
Algebra,  or  in  Arithmetic,  from  a  ]K)int  at  which  another  had  left 
it,  until  the  whole  was  completed,  or  to  insert  a  moimtain,  a  river 
or  a  city,  on  a  map  which  another  had  drawn. 

Li  place  of  the  usual  honors  and  appointments  of  collegiate 
institutions,  a  Merit  Roll  is  formed  from  a  general  view  of  the  stu- 
dents' progress  and  character,  on  p:inc!ples  which  are  far  less  ob- 
jectionable than  those  usually  adopted.  Instead  of  a  rougli  aggre- 
gate of  all  his  talents  and  acquirements,  in  which  great  pro- 
Sciency  in  one  branch  is  made  an  ofiscl  for  deficiency,  or  neglect, 
or  ignorance  in  another,— often  from  a  very  loose  estimate, — a 
daily  record  is  made  by  w  hich  the  recitation  of  eacli  student  is 
designated  by  one  of  eleven  numbers,  from  0  to  3,  each  indicating 
a  grade  from  '  best'  to  *  worst.'  From  the  addition  of  these  num- 
bers, the  progress  of  each  student  is  designated  in  the  monthly  re- 
ports. At  each  annual  examination,  the  Merit  Roll  is  made  out,  in 
which  the  merit  of  each  cadet,  in  each  branch  of  instniction,  is 
denoted  by  a  number  proportioned  to  his  jiroficiency  and  to  the" 
importance  of  the  subject.  Thus  *  Conduct,  Engineerinsr,  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  are  estimated  at  300,  to  each 
cadet  who  is  approved  without  exception  in  these  points.  Chem- 
istry and  Mineralogy  are  estimated  at  !2()0 ;  Infantry  Tactics,  the 
same;  and  in  correspondence  with  the  limited  space  into  which 
they  are  crowded,  the  utmost  proficiency  in  the  three  branches  of 
Rhetoric,  Moral  and  Political  Science,  will  onlv secure  to  the  stu- 
dent  the  same  credit  of  200  on  the  merit  roll !  Without  exam- 
ining the  correctness  of  this  scale  of  value,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this 
way,  the  student  receives  all  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  may 
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maintaiu  a  high  rank  in  some  studies,  although  he  does  not  succeed 
so  well  in  others.  Tiiis  system,  in  etfecl,  simply  records  the  ac- 
tual character  and  progress  of  the  students.  It  is  a  mere  history 
of  their  recitations  and  examinations,  presented  to  their  natural  and 
official  guardians,  and  accessihle  to  the  people,  who  have  a  right 
to  know  the  character  and  talents  of  their  servants.  It  differs  as 
essentially  from  the  course  adopted  in  many  of  our  institutions,  aa 
the  conduct  of  a  parent  who  merely  tells  his  child,  'That  is  right; 
you  have  done  well ! '  from  that  of  another,  who  does  not  condder 
mere  approhaliou  sufficient,  hut  covers  his  little  ones  with  kisses, 
or  ornaments  them  with  feathers  or  medals,  lo  give  this  approba- 
^n  value.  The  latter  not  only  destroys  the  value  of  his  praise 
in  this  way,  but  he  cultivates  the  love  of  reward  in  place  of  the 
love  of  knowledge — and  promotes  personal  vanity  rather  than  the 
desire  for  improvement, 

A  roll  of  Demerit  is  also  kept,  in  which  offences  of  various 
classes  are  designated  by  diderent  numbers,  Increasing  as  he  ad- 
vances in  his  course;  and  when  the  sum  of  a  student's  ofiences 
amounts  to  200,  he  is  '  recommended  for  discharge.' 

It  is  given  as  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  system,  that  the 
rank  of  students  is  frequently  and  greatly  changed,  and  that  the 
delinquent  or  deficient  frequently  repair  the  injury  ihey  have 
done  to  thejr  character,  by  increased  diligence. 

In  regard  to  moral  education,  everything  is  undoubtedly  accom- 
plished which  strict,  military  discipline  can  accomplish.  But  the 
very  object  of  military  discipline  is  to  restrain  and  direct  men,  not 
lo  tducatt  youth.  Its  essence  is  implicit,  unhesitating,  unreason- 
ing obedience  to  a  superior.  It  does  not,  therefore,  pretend  to 
cultivate  the  principles  of  its  subjects,  or  to  elevate  their  motives. 
It  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to  external  conduct,  and  all  its 
demands  are  satisfied,  when  the  dress,  deportment,  movements, 
and  efforts  of  the  student  are  in  conformity  with  its  regulations.  It 
is  necessary  for  those  who  act  on  this  principle,  to  presume  that 
all  is  right,  when  the  conduct  of  a  student  in  his  official  relations  a 
correct ;  and  yei,  the  very  youth  who  is  without  a  blot  on  the  offi- 
cial roll  of  demerit,  may  be  in  danger  of  ruin  from  the  false  prin- 
ciples he  adopts,  and  the  wrong  motives  which  influence  him. 
He  may  be  preparing  to  become  a  Calaline  or  an  Arnold,  and  to 
pervert  all  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  to  the  ruin  of  Ins  country. 

The  system  of  means  for  preventing  open  evil  is,  indeed,  well 
arranged,  and,  we  believe,  faithfully  applied.  The  cadets  an 
compelled  to  rise  early,  and  to  employ  the  day  diligently  in  active 
exercise,  or  close  application,  and  to  retire  early.  A  coosUnt 
guard  is  kept  to  notice  any  deviations  from  order,  and  each  toooi 
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I,  at  least  ibur  times  a  day,  to  ascertain  its  condition,  and 
the  employments  of  its  occupants.     In  theory,  one  would  be  led 
to  suppose  the  remark  of  one  of  its  pupils  to  be  correct,  '  that  at 
tUs  school,  there  is  no  comer  for  idleness  to  lurk  in,  and  no  unob- 
served place  for  dissipation  to  revel  in.'    But  we  find  sad  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  in  the  public  disorders  which  are  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  and  in  the  private  vices  which  have  dis- 
graced and  destroyed  so  many  of  its  pupils.     We  do  not  mean  to 
place  it  in  odious  contrast  w  ith  otiier  institutions  in  this  respect ;  for 
we  are  aware  that  its  subjects  are  often  received  in  a  state  of 
thorough  corruption,  whicli  is  concealed  by  the  official  or  indi- 
vidual patronage  which  presents  tliem ;  nay,  that  it  has  been  em- 
ployed, to  some  extent,  as  a  house  of  correction,  for  youth  who  are 
ungovernable  in  all  other  places,  by  those  who  use  their  influence 
m  appointments,  rather  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  individuals, 
than  to  the   good  of  the  country.     We   are   aware,   too,   that 
many,  and  among  them,  we  fear,  are  found  some  of  the  v^  ise  and 
good,  so  far  degrade  the  military  profession, — so  far  forget  the 
danger  of  entrusting  power  to  improper  hands — that  they  consider 
it  advisable  to  fill  the  army  and  navy  with  young  men  who  are  too 
corrupt  fur  any  other  situation  in  life.     It  is  astonishing  that  they 
do  not  perceive,  that  in  every  young  man  of  tliis  cliaracter,  to 
whom  they  entnist  the  sword,  and  communicate  skill  in  using  it, 
they  are  more  likely  to  train  up  a  Cesar  or  a  Nero,  who  would 
embrace  the  first  opportunities  of  deslroyinij  the   lihcrtifs  of  his 
countr}',  than  a  Washington  or  a  Warren,  n\ ho  would  hazard  his 
life  for  its  welfare.     We  tnist  that  the  majority  of  pupils  at  West 
Point  are  appointed  on  otiier  principles :  or  we  should  consider  it 
more  dangerous  to  our  country  than  a  IJastile,  or  an  Inquisition, 
and  should  join  w  ith  its  most  bitter  enemies  in  wishing  it  a  speedy 
downftill.     We  would  suirsjest  to  its  friends,  that  no  measure  is 
more  important  to  its  usefulness  and   permanency,  than  increased 
caution  and  impartiality  in  the  ap)K)intment  of  its  cadets. 

It  is  admitted  in  theory  and  practice,  that  regular  religious  in- 
stmction  is  necessary  in  this  institution,  and  a  chaplaih  is  accord- 
ingly maintained  ;  but  his  public  labors  are  limited  to  a  single  ser- 
vice on  the  Sabbath,  too  often  conducted  in  a  manner  little  calcu- 
lated to  excite  any  regard  for  religion.  It  is  painful  to  see,  that  at 
the  last  annual  visitation,  this  oflicer  was  under  arrest;  for  v. hat 
cause  it  is  not  stated.  We  rejoice  however  to  find,  that  the 
visitors  regret  the  interruption  of  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
and  recommend  the  erection  of  a  new  and  appropriate  building  for 
a  chapel.  But  we  consider  even  more  than  this  necessary,  to 
render  it  a  pennanent  blessing  to  our  country.     Whatever  may 
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be  the  original  character  of  its  pupils,  if  they  are  trained  for  three 
years  at  the  forming  period  of  tiieir  characters,  to  consider  the 
'General  Regulations  for  the  Army,'  and  the  'Regulations  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,'  as  the  text  book  of  morality  and 
duty — if  instmctions  in  the  principles  of  morals  continues  to  be 
deferred  until  the  last  yeai*  of  their  course — if  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties  as  men  and  citizens  must  be  combined  with  two  other  sci- 
ences in  order  to  possess  tiie  same  rank  on  the  officiLl  scale  of 
value  as  '  Infantry  Tactics ' — their  standard  of  right,  their  prin* 
ciples  of  action,  cannot  be  of  that  pure  and  elevated  character, 
which  is  especially  important  in  the  defenders  of  their  country's 
rights.  Let  the  Bible  be  acknowledged  and  employed  as  the  text 
book  of  religious  truth,  and  moral  duty,  and  let  not  the  religious 
instruction  of  these  youth  be  limited,  as  it  often  has  been,  to  a 
sincrlc  dry  dissertation  about  religion  on  one  part  of  the  Sabbath,  if 
it  is  intended  to  produce  any  but  mechanical  virtue  or  official 
morals.  Let  that  part  of  the  religious  festival  of  our  country  whk^ 
is  given  up  to  mere  listlessness  or  recreation,  be  consecrated  to  the 
study  of  divine  wisdom ;  and  let  the  Sunday  inspection,  that 
wanton  violation  of  the  day  of  rest,  for  which  necessity  cannot 
here  plead,  be  exchan^red  for  the  Bible  Class ;  and  if  the 
vicious  are  not  reformed,  at  least  tlie  virtuous  may  be  preserved 
from  that  wreck  of  ciiaractor  and  principle,  which  are  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  thorough  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

We  have  thus  »riven  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  only  national 
institution  in  our  country,  juuI  have  procured  an  engraving  orig- 
inally i)r(^])ared  for  llie  American  Ma^^azine,  which  will  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  its  situation,  and  its  aj)pearance  at  a  distance. 
It  will  only  assist  tliem  iiowcver  in  imascining  how  beautiful  a 
spot  thus  situatcfl  may  be,  and  how  favorable  a  site  it  is  for  a  pub- 
lic institution.  We  earnestly  hope,  that  if  it  be  deemed  unad- 
visable  to  continue  it  as  a  military  school,  it  may  still  be  main- 
tained, for  the  honor  and  the  benefit  of  our  country,  as  a  place  of 
education  for  civil  enij;ineers,  and  for  men  devoted  to  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  arts.  Of  these,  we  have  daily  more  urgent 
need,  and  they  will  seek  elsewhere  in  vain,  for  the  instrucUon 
and  the  assistance  which  they  need. 


Luttrfrom  Viee  Preaideni  Matjmera.  M9 
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EsirmeiM  •/  iHttrtfrom  ike  Hod.  JoAqcisr  MosqusmA,  wktn  VUt  Pnn^ 

dtni  of  She  Cramada^ 

BoeoTA,  Mat  23,  1834. 

I  hav^  read,  and  read  again,  with  much  gratitude  and  syni- 
paihy,  toe  letter  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Aroerican  L}'ceuuiy 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  diploma  which  I  had  sent  him, 
of  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Popayan  Society  of  Primary  and 
Elementary  Education.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  rewards 
to  which  I  can  aspire,  to  receive  expressions  of  approbation  from 
such  a  friend  q£  education  and  the  human  race.  •  •  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  ieceive,  with  regularity,  the  Annals  of  Education. 

I  have  tlie  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  the  Society  con- 
tinues to  labor  with  untiring  constancy,  and  that  I  daily  gain  re- 
cruits in  this  holy  war  against  immorality  and  ignorance.  I  main- 
tain a  continual  correspondence  with  the  Society,  and  the  masters 
of  the  schoob  which  they  have  established,  and  frequently  receive 
fiom  the  latter,  gratifying  evidence  that  they  are  making  progress 
m  their  profession,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  our  enter- 
prise is  increasing. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  have  collected  a  considerable  amount 
of  money,  and  continue  to  make  exertions,  that  they  may  not  be 
excelled  bv  the  men.  If  I  had  not  been  thrust  into  this  Vice 
Presidency,  in  opposition  to  my  wishes,  I  siiould  have  done  much 
more ;  but  I  am  drawn  by  force  into  political  life,  and  suffer  much 
liom  the  disappointment,  counting  the  days  which  remain  before 
1  can  leave  tiie  Executive,  and  return  to  the  care  of  my  pupils.* 
I  am  now  laboring  to  promote  tiie  physical  education  of  children, 
on  the  plan  of  Locke  ;  and  I  constantly  say  to  my  countrymen  : 
*  Let  us  form  vigorous  frames,  and  fortify  the  minds  with  good 
moral  education,  according  to  tiie  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and 
God  will  grant  his  blessings  to  our  country.'  My  soul  exults,  and 
lives  many  ages  in  posterity,  contemplating  what  will  be  the  re- 
sults of  these  enterprises  if  they  are  pursued  with  perseverance. 
Do  you  not  remember  the  proverb  of  Franklin  ?  '  With  patience 
and  perseverance  the  mouse  gnawed  tlie  cable  in  two.'  This 
stimulates  my  exertions  in  a  country  whose  foundations  are  now  to 
be  laid — a  land  of  obstacles. 

*  Af  we  hare  stated  elsewhere,  this  ardent  desire  ia  at  leni^  realixed,  an4 
another  is  added  to  Uie  few  noble  examples  of  men  who  baxe  Toluntarily 
retired  from  eminent  stations,  not  merely  to  enjoj  a  dignified  retirement,  or  a 
life  of  literary  or  social  enjoyment,  but  to  labor  with  unremitted  xeal,  for  tha 
good  of  their  fellow  men. — £d. 
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I  must  also  tell  you  that  I  have  been  trying,  for  the  last  fiv^^ 
months,  to  form  in  Bogota,  a  Society  like  that  of  Popayan,  but=^ 
have  thus  far  met  with  difficulty.  Yet  I  do  not  despair,  and 
I  never  will  despair  as  long  as  I  live.  I  am  now  printing  reading 
cards,  which  I  have  formed  on  the  principles  of  general  grammar 
and  ideolotry,  consulting  everything  good  which  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  Spanish  language.  I  will  send  you  a  collection  when  I 
have  done  ;  and  1  think  I  do  not  deceive  myself  when  I  say,  that 
nothing  has  yet  appeared  in  Castillian,  so  easy,  and  so  nearly 
perfect.  I  am  also  overseeing;  the  printing  often  thousand  copies 
of  Fleury's  Compendium  of  Religion,  to  be  distributed  gra- 
tuitously among  the  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  by  the  order  of  the  government.  I  entertain  hopes  that  a 
thousand  new  schools  may  be  founded  this  year. 

General  Santander  has  handed  me  copies  of  the  I2th  and  13th 
numbers  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Lyceum,  which  I 
shall  transmit  to  the  Society  of  Popayan  on  the  28th  inst.  I  have 
seen  the  notices  they  have  been  pleased  to  give  of  what  I  was 
doing ;  and  when  I  reflect  that  they  have  been  laid  before  many 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I  am  oppressed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  feebleness  of  my  exertions  compared  with 
the  honor  thus  conferred  upuu  me. 

Bogota,  Oct.  4,  1834. 

I  continue  my  efforts  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people 
on  the  benevolent  and  imperishable  principles  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Society  of  Popayan  are  active  and  prosperous,  and  arc  extending 
their  operations  even  to  foundin;^  schools  in  the  province  of  Pasto 
and  Neiva.  I  nm  now  highly  gratified  at  the  measures  taken  to 
form  a  similar  Society  in  tlie  capital.  The  legislature  of  that  de- 
partment have  established  a  society  with  a  constitution  founded  on 
our  own,  and  granted  $*500  for  its  use.  The  project  is  patronized 
by  the  governor,  as  well  as  by  President  Santander.  I  shall  make 
every  exertion  in  my  power  to  render  the  public  ceremonies  at  its 
organization  imposing,  and  the  eflect  patriotic,  general  and  lasting. 

The  Congress  and  public  officers  are  doing  all  they  can,  in  the 
circumstances  of  an  infant  nation,  in  favor  of  |)opular  and  classical 
education.  Our  Society  must  act  as  an  auxiliar)'  corps,  skirmish- 
ing where  there  is  room,  reinforcing  weak  points,  and  doing  its 
best  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  college  building  in  Paslo  was  mined  by  the  late  earthquake  ; 
but  subscriptions  have  been  raised  in  all  parts  of  New  dranada  ; 
and  it  is  already  rising  again.  A  school  has  also  been  opened 
there,  and  a  youth  has  been  sent  to  Popayan  to  be  educated  for 
its  teacher. 


My  desires  are  unlimited  ;  but  our  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
the  want  of  frequent  communication  with  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  the  scarcity  of  paper,  books,  and  printing  presses  so 
greatly  oppose  me,  that  I  have  to  look  at  future  prospects,  to  pre- 
vent despair.  What  labor  it  is  to  be  the  founder  of  new  institu- 
tions !  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  left  here  destitute  of  all  great 
elements,  eicept  space  and  vacuity,  and  that  I  need  almost  the 
power  of  creation. 

[Under  the  fostering  care  of  President  Santaoder,  and  the  en- 
lightened friends  associated  with  him  in  the  government,  education 
has  already  greatly  advanced  in  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada  ; 
and  the  public  papers  constantly  show  most  gratiiying  evidence  of 
the  progress  making  in  its  various  departments.  The  official 
reports  of  the  annual  CtrtamtntM  of  the  Universities  and  Col- 
leges, (which  correspond  with  our  Commencements,)  whk:h  have 
recently  come  to  hand  in  the  government  Gazette,  furnish  many 
details  concerning  those  institutions,  which  cannot  be  introduced  in 
this  place  for  the  want  of  room.  The  range  of  studies,  compared 
with  everything  known  in  former  years,  in  that  continent,  is 
liberal  and  various  in  a  high  degree.] 

SlaU  of  Education  %n  FenezueUu 

[A  valued  correspondent  in  Caracas,  (Venezuela,)  whose  situa- 
tion enables  him  to  act  efficiently  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, has  sent  us  published  evidence  of  the  measures  pursued  by 
the  government  and  individuals. 

Among  other  interesting  facts,  we  learn  that  one  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  recently  appropriated  for  the  increase  of  the  national 
library ;  and  that  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Congress  would 
make  an  annual  appropriation  for  that  important  object.  Senor 
Feliciano  Montenegro,  who  is  engaged  in  writing  a  Geography  for 
schools,  has  received  encouragement  from  the  government,  that  a 
sum  of  money  will  be  granted  him,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
employ  an  assistant  in  a  part  of  the  work.  Guzman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  of  War,  in  laying  the  petition  before'  the 
Congress,  says : — *  It  cannot  but  be  evident  to  the  Congress,  how 
much  benefit  the  country  must  derive  from  a  work,  in  which  will 
be  collected,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  scattered  facts  relating  to 
the  Geography  of  Venezuela,  with  much  that  is  entirely  new,  fur- 
nished by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Minister  of  War  and 
the  Treasury,  the  Topo<2;raphical  Commission  of  Senor  Godazzi, 
the  Caracas  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country,  and  also  by  the 
Governors  of  provinces  and  other  magistrates  and  citizens,  from 
all  of  whom,  precious  materials  have  been  obtained.'] 
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FICKERINQ'S  ALPHABET  FOR  THE  INDIAN  LANGUAGES. 

(Frdm  the  TranMctlona  of  tht  Antriom  Aeadtny  of  Arti  ud  Beiencoo.) 

The  alphabet  devised  by  the  Hon.  John  Pickering,  for  the 
Indian  languages  of  North  America,  has  been  adopted  by  most  of 
the  American  Missionaries,  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  the  lan- 
guages of  savage  tribes  to  writing.  It  was  described  in  a  paper 
{)resented  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  pub- 
ished  in  1820 ;  but  the  copies  are  now  so  scarce,  that  we  believe 
our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  see  it  in  our  pages,  especially  as  it 
is  referred  to  in  subsequent  articles.  It  will  be  useful  to  every 
one  in  ass'isting  him  to  analyze  the  sounds  of  our  language.  Some 
reference  to  the  original  paper  will  be  seen  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  understand  all  the  details. 

TahU  of  the  Alphabet. 

A  as  in  the  English  words,  far^father^  &c.    (Bat  see  the  JSTote  on  tte 

VoweU,  p.  37.) 

B  as  in  English,  French,  &c. 

D  (the  samej 

E  as  in  the  English  word  there  ,*  and  also  short  e,  as  in  met,  &c. 

F  as  in  English,  &c. 

G  English  g  hard, as  infame, gone,  &c. 

H  an  aspiration,  as  in  English,  &.c. 

I  as  in  ffiortne,  mackine,  (or  English  ee ;)  and  also  short  %  in  him. 

K  as  in  Engluh. 

L  (the  same.jl 

M  (the  same.) 

N  (the  same.) 

0  English  long  o,  as  in  robe ;  and  also  the  o  in  »ome^  amangy  abovt^ 

&C.,  which  Is  equivalent  to  the  English  short  u  in  rub,  tun,  &e. 

(But  see  the  remarks  on  this  letter,  p.  39.) 
P     as  in  English,  &c. 
K     (the  same.) 

S     as  in  English  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
T     as  in  English,  &c. 
U     English  oo,  both  long  and  short ;  French  on. 

V  English  v,  Grerman  ti?,  Russian  6,  modem  Greek  |?. 
W   as  in  English  ;  French  oti. 

Y  as  in  the  English  words,  yet,  you,  &c. 
Z     as  in  English,  &c. 

NASALS. 

A     as  in  ang  (sounding  the  a  itself,  as  m  father.)  But  for  a  better  descrip- 
S  tion  of  this  and  the  other  nasals,  see  the  JSTote  on  the  Nasals,  p.  %>, 

E     long,  as  in  eyng  (pronouncing  the  «;y  as  in  they;)  and  short,  as  in  the 
5  word  ginseng ;  Portuguese  em  final.  (See  JV*o/f  on  the  JSTasals,  p.  39.) 

1  long,  as  in  eeng ;  and  short,  as  in  ing ;  Portuguese  im  final.    (S«tt 
9  JVote  on  the  Ndsals,  p.  39.) 


i. 


Tiacenng't  Jfy'kaltt. 

I  ount,-)  French  on;  Portu- 
I  also  he  used  Tor  o  eliort 
naaalittd,  wliich  is  very  nearly  tlm  earne  will)  on^  in  among,  u 
this  latler  is  etjuivaleol  lo  wtg  in  lung,  tie.  Sue  ffalker't  Did. 
PrincipliM,  .Vo.  165.  See  alsu  [lie  Ab(M  on  Iht  Voted  0,  and  m 
(fce.ViMai*,  p.  38,39. 
inoortg;  Portugnese  um  final. 

To  ttieae  ahotttcl  be  adiled  a  character  Tor  the  naiol  aieng  or 
on^,  which  corresponda  to  uur  o  in/or, nor,  &c.     And,  aa  I  have 

[iruposed  (in  l>.38),  to  denote  ihis  vocal  sonad,  when  not  naiatUed, 
>y  aiB,  so  it  would  l>o nioal strictly  conrorinoble  [oniy  plaii.io  de- 
note the  same  vocal  aound,  when  it  is  nataliicd,  by  ate  or  ate.    But 

5i  5 

perhaps  the  letter  a  iiseir,  with  the  cedilla  (a),  may  be  used 

s 
wiihom  inconvenience  for  this  broad  nasal  aound,  and  we  may 
■till,  iu  the  couimon  vowels,  reserve  the  simple  a  lo  denote  the 
Bound  it  has  In  the  word  father,  and  not  the  aound  of  aic.  For 
it  may  be  found,  that  the  first  nasal  sound  in  this  Table  is  not 
common  in  the  Imliaa  lan){iiiigea  ;  in  which  case,  it  would  bg 
best  to  use  the  simple  a  for  the  broud  nasal  here  ueaiioned. 


Ai  English  i  in  pine. 

AD  English  Die  in  hate,  note,  &c.,  and  ou  in  our. 

tt)  Eugtish  u  in  pttrt ;  French  iou. 

XV  to  be  used  at  the  beginning,  as  I'u  may  be  in  the  middle  of  words. 


English  J  and  (^,  in  jixi^;  French  dg. 

as  in  the  English  words,  this,  thai;  llie  d  of  the 
modem  Greeks. 

EnRlish  f>  in  ihe  proper  name  BtUy;  German  and 
Italian  z;  Germnn  c  iH^fore  ihe  vowels  t  anrii; 
Polidh  c  before  nil  the  vowels  ;  Riisoian  (n.  These 
four  comjiuunda  being  nearly  alike  (as  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau jusily  ohstrvea  in  me)  ihe  earof  Ihe  writer  must 
direct  hiin  which  to  use,  aathereapectivecoDBonint* 
predominate. 

See  kk  hetow. 

English  I  in  exampU,  tzatt. 

English  ick  in  lekat,  toktn. 

like  the  Greek /;  Spanish  z,  g  and  j  ;  German  ch  ; 
Dutch  gk.  1  have,  in  the  preceding  pajier,  given  the 
preference  to  AA  fur  ilio  purpose  of  expressing  this 
guttural  sound;  hut  g-A  pronounced  tkS  the  Irish  do 
in  their  name  drogkeda,  tee.,  may  be  heller,  in  certain 
coses,  where  thia  guttural  panakea  more  of  Ihe  Sat 
sound,  g,  ihao  of  the  sharp  one,  k.     It  may  be  ob- 
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■erred,  that  aA  bn  been  alraedy  need  Id  aotteofthe 
books  priBten  for  the  aie  of  the  IndiuMi 

WBf    English  x  in  maxim,  exereiae. 

jusBf z»       ill  comj^exion ;  xu  in  luxwy.    The  fonnstion  of  thie 

combination  would  be  obTious;  but  as  the  sound  it 
actually  often  used  m  the  Delaware  language,  I  haw 
thought  it  best  to  notice  iL 

Kw,  English  gu. 

LT  or  LI,  as  in  the  English  word  jfee/yord;  Freneh  I  movtZfee, 

Spanish  tf,  Portuguese  Ih^  Italian  gl  before  C 

HT  or  m,  as  in  the  English  proper  name  Bimjfoii,  and  the  wonl» 

onion,  opinion,  ice. 

TS,  in  the  English  word  thin ;  Greek  B. 


TS 
TZ 


See  di  above. 


TSH,  English  ek,  in  dUttr;  Spanish  cA  in  much;  Italian  e 

before  t  and  \;  German  i$ck;  Russian  i(. 

WT,  as  in  the  Delaware  language. 

ZH,  as  «  in  pUasun ;  French  and  Portuguese  j  ;  Polish  :, 

with  comma  over  it  (z). 


DOMESTIC  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

Olf   THE  INDIAN  LAIfGUAGBS. 

Copy  of  a  UUerfiom  Mr.  Elisha  Loomis,  formerly  of  the  JBRssion  to  ike 

Sandwich  hlands, 

RusBviLLE,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  1835. 

To  llio  Corresponding  Socreury  of  the  American  lifccum. 

Dear  Sir; — When,  two  years  since,  I  attended  tlie  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Andovcr 
Convention  of  Teachers,  I  promised  you  a  copy  of  tiie  O-jip-ue* 
Spelling  Book,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Edwin  James,  and 
others,  I  had  formed  while  at  Mackinac,  a  year  or  two  previous. 
I  omitted  to  send  it  by  mail,  thinking  there  would  be  an  opportu-^ 
nity  of  forwarding  it  by  private  conveyance.  For  a  lime,  it 
escaped  my  memory ;  and  for  nearly  a  year  past,  I  have  been  con- 
fined  with  sickness. 

The  orthography  which  I  adopted  is  similar,  in  most  respects, 
to  that  recommended  by  the  Hon.  John  Pickering,  for  writing  tlie 
Indian  Languages  of  North  America.     For  each  radical  sound. 

*  PronouDced  0-iip-waj,  the  diphthong  ue,  being  equir&lent  to  way.  The  «, 
combined  with  other  Toweb,  and  pronoanced  ae  when  bj  themtKlTea,  rendera 
the  IV  tuuMOdMSfj. 


tfiere  Ss  a  sepuite  chuvcter,  and  this  character  has  always  the 
same  sound,  under  every  combination  which  can  be  made.  There 
ia,  in  some  words,  a  dight  variation  of  the  sound  of  the  vowels ; 
but  this  variation  appears  to  be  in  quantity  only,  not  m  quality ; 
and  therefiure  it  would  be  improper  to  represent  it  by  a  difierent 
character.  These  variations  are  so  slight,  that  it  was  not  deemed 
expe^ent  to  distingubh  them  by  marks  of  quantity  in  the  ordinary 
Spelling  and  Reading  Lessons,  (although  they  are  thus  distin- 
guished in  the  Alphabet,)  except  in  the  vowels  a  and  o,  where  the 
vnriation  is  so  great,  as  to  render  the  distinction  by  marics,  of  some 
importance. 

In  the  Alphabet,  English  characters  are  used,  and  one  of  tire 
sounds  of  the  English  letters  is  appropriated  to  each.  Thus  the 
o  b  sounded  as  heard  in  father y  the  e,  as  a  in  fate,  or  e  in  they ; 
the  t,  as  t  in  machine,  the  o,  as  o  in  pole,  and  the  ti,  as  oo  in  fooL 
The  sound  of  the  diphthongs  is  simply  that  of  the  vowels  com- 
bined, each  being  fully  sounded. 

When  a  person  has  learned  the  alphabet,  he  can,  in  every 
respect,  except  the  accent ,  give  the  proper  pronunciation  of  any 
word  in  the  language ;  and  a  native  who  knows  how  to  form 
letters  with  the  pen,  will,  in  writing,  always  spell  aright,  although 
he  may  have  never  before  seen  the  word  represented  on  paper ; 
because  each  word  is  spelled  exactly  as  it  is  pronounced,  and  there 
are  not  ttoo  ways  of  expressing  the  same  sound.  Suppose  a 
native  were  asked  to  write  the  word  Kauin,  (pronounced  Kah- 
ween,)  he  could  6nd  no  combination  of  letters  that  would  produce 
this  sound,  except  the  one  I  have  given. 

The  nasal  sounds  in  the  O-jip-ue  language  are  numerous,  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  cedilla  ;  by  which  means,  the  words  in 
which  they  occur,  are  shortened  tliree  or  four  letters.  Thus,  the 
sound  expressed  in  English  by  ahngk,  is,  in  O-jip-ue,  expressed 
by  the  vowel  a,  with  the  cedilla,  thus,  a.     In  like  manner,  we 

5 

have  e  t  o,  &c.,  pronounced  aingk,  eengky  oumgJCy  or  oangk. 

5    5  5 

These  sounds  often  occur  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word,  as  in 
ta-ta-miy  (pronounced  to-tah-meengk.) 

There  are  some  sounds  which  appear  to  be  interchangeable ; 
that  is,  different  sounds  are  applied  to  the  same  words  by  difier- 
ent individuals,  all  of  whk;h  sounds  are  admitted  to  be  right. 
Thus  one  native  is  understood  to  say  O-jip-ue,  (O-jip-way,)  an- 
other, O-jib-ue,  another,  O-chip-ue,  and  another,  O-chib-ue ;  the 
p  and  by  and  ihej  and  cA,  (as  in  chip,)  being  interchangeable. 
A  similar  defect  is  found  in  most  or  all  of  the  dialects  of  the  Poly- 
nesian language,  and,  I  believe,  also  in  the  Cherokee,  as  I  reed- 
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ledy  David  Brown,  a  distinguished  Cherokee^  used  to  speak  of 
*  the  sweet  language  of  Tsul-loJcees'    At  the  Sandwich  lalandsy 
the  obscurity  arising  from  this  source  has  been  obviated,  by  reject- 
ing one  of  each  of  the  interchangeable  letters.     Thus  the  r  and  I, 
the  b  and  v,  are  not  now  used  by  the  missionaries,  except  in  spell- 
ing  foreign  words.     Before  this  plan  was  agreed  upon,  the  word 
^  Ke-a-la-ke-ku-a '  (tlie  bay  where  Capt.  Cook  was  killed)  might 
be  spelled  in  sixteen  different  ways,  and  each  way  would  be  right. 
In  the  O-jip-ue  language,  I  found  some  words,  that  by  the  use  of 
the  interchangeable  letters,  might  be  spelled  sixty-four  difierent 
ways  ;  and  yet  either  or  all  of  these  ways,  pronounced  as  written, 
>»ould  be  considered  correct  by  every  native.     In  the  Spelling 
Book,  I  have  omitted  one  of  each  of  these  letters.     Whether  th^ 
missionaries  of  tlie  American  Board  will  choose  to  make  use  of  the 
letters  I  have  retained,  or  prefer  those  rejected,  I  know  not,  nor  is 
it  much  matter. 

But,  I  had  no  intention  of  writing  an  Essay,  when  I  commenced 
thb  letter,  and  will  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  I  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  hope  the  American  Lyceum 
will  greatly  prosper.  Our  village  Lyceum,  in  this  place,  has  been 
productive  of  much  benefit,  to  the  members  and  to  the  community, 
during  the  past  season. 

Exiraet  of  a  letter  from  Hkmrt  R.  Schoolcraft,  Eaq. 

MiCBILIMACKTXAC,   OcT.   10^   1834. 

You  ask,  '  whether  a  syllabic,  or  semi-syllabic  alphabet  cannoC 
be  applied  to  our  Indian  tongues  ? '  Doubtless  it  might.  But  I 
think  the  syllabic  a  cumbrous  system  of  notation.  I  think  Cham- 
pollion  gives  the  term  phonetic  to  the  ancient  Elgyptian  system, 
which  is  a  hieroglyphic-syllabic,  differing  but  little  Crom  the  actual 
system  of  our  Indians.  Whole  words  are  implied  by  the  signs ; 
and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  order  of  the  signs  implied  something  like 
a  syntax.  The  Chinese  is  certainly  an  improvement,  so  far  as 
respects  certainty  in  the  conveyance  of  meaning ;  but  it  is  laborious 
and  clumsy  beyond  all  parallel.  The  Cherokee  alphabet  is  an 
attempt  of  modem  date,  but  bating  the  surprising  fact,  of  its 
being  the  invention  of  an  Indian,  it  b  liable  to  serious  objections. 

I  have  long  believed  that  a  peculiar  character  could  be  used  tt> 
the  best  advantage,  in  writing  our  Indian  dialect.  Brevity  and 
precision,  are  the  two  great  objects  to  be  attained  by  it.  Our 
vowels  are  so  vaguelr  employed,  that  neither  Mr.  Pickering^s, 
(which  is  very  clever,)  nor  any  other  system  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine,  is  free  from  objections.  Diphthongs  are  a 
defect  in  all  systems  of  notation,  and  they  can  only  be  avoided  by 
the  invention  of  peculiar  characters. 
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rwill,  soroetinie,  if  convenient,  submit  to  you  my  attempts  in 
this  way,  with  the  Dorthero  languages,  believing,  although  it  should 
swbsene  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  a  liierarj-  curiosrly,  you  will 
feel  ao  interest  in  llie  subject,  I  will  merely  add,  that  tie  con- 
ceplion  of  my  system  of  character,  is  purely  a  matiiematical  one, 
and  IB  based,  as  a  principle,  on  dirisions  and  conibinaiiona  of  a 
cube,  circle,  quadrangle,  &c. 

I  am  not  itisensible.  however,  to  the  claims  of  a  syllabic  system, 
the  excellency  of  which,  must  forever  depend  essenlially  on  the 
cievemess  of  the  invention,  and  its  ready  adaption  lo  the  convey- 
aoce  of  clear  and  rapid  conceptions. 


Exbw^  <^  9  UlUr/rom  the  Rct.  Gakd^hr  B.  Pssai,  of  Bradford,  Mats. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  state  of  my  healili,  I  uould  have  given 
ao  earlier  reply  to  yoursof  the  14th  of  March.  And  now,  1  shall 
not,  on  that  account,  be  able  to  give  so  full  an  accumt  as  1  could 
wish,  of  the  Ijistitution  to  which  you  refer. 

The  '  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association '  is,  what  its  name 
implies,  an  association  of  those  who  are  actually  engaged  tn 
school  instruction  ;  though  others,  hke  myself,  not  actually  occu- 
pied in  that  employment  have,  by  indulgence,  been  permitted  to 
join  it,  and  lake  part  in  its  deliberations.  Its  life  and  vigor,  how- 
ever, are  in  those  engaged  in  teaching.  Ii  is  five  years  since  its 
organization.  Its  meetings  are  semi-annual,  and  continue  two  days. 
These  have  been  held  at  Topsfield  Academy,  the  proprletoi-s  of 
which  have  generously  granted  the  free  use  of  it  to  tlie  society. 

These  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  supported,  from 
the  first ;  and  evidently,  with  increasing  interest  and  usefulness, 

The  exercises  are  Lectures,  generally  four  or  five,  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  design  of  the  association.  It  has  always  been 
the  wish,  lo  have  these  of  a  practical  tendency.  I  have  written  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr,  Alfred  Greenleaf,  to  send  you  a 
list  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  treated  upon  in  these  exeiv 
cises,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do,  if  his  engagements  allow. 

After  each  lecture,  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Society  to  discuss  the 
principles  advanced  in  it,  freely  ;  and  to  make  whatever  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  discussed,  are  deemed  important. 

Subjects  for  discussion  are  also  given  out,  on  which  the  members 
speak. 

Subjects  are  also  assigned  to  members  on  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  report. 
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Among  these  have  been  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various 
school  books  before  the  public ;  the  principles  of  government ; 
what  studies  should  be  introduced  into  common  schools ;  school 
houses,  &c. 

On  this  last  subject  I  will  remark,  that  a  committee  visited 
nearly  all  the  school  houses  in  the  county,  took  their  dimensions, 
noted  their  condition,  the  manner  of  teaching,  &c. ;  making  a  very 
laborious  and  important  report,  which  was  drawn  up  with  mucii 
labor  and  ability,  by  Mr.  Francis  Vose,  fonnerly  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  In  this,  perhaps,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  as  you  refer  to  school  houses  particularly,  that  i  took 
some  part.  And  as  I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity,  I  will 
just  add,  that  I  will,  as  you  request,  furnish  the  American  Lyceum 
witli  a  model  or  draft  of  the  one  you  mention,  at  as  early  a  period 
as  I  can  well  do  it. 

The  Society  have  collected  at  their  deposit,  at  Topsfield,  a 
large  number  of  the  various  school  books,  and  works  upon  educa- 
tion, and  intend  to  have  there  a  copy  of  all  books  of  that  descrip- 
tion, as  fast  as  they  can  be  collected.  Many  of  these  are  donations 
from  the  authors  and  publishers. 

There  is,  also,  a  collection  of  minerals ;  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  enrich  the  deiiosit  by  botanical  specimens. 

There  is,  also,  a  collection  of  school  apparatus  ;  and  one  of. the 
exercises  of  the  Society  has  often  been  to  exhibit  and  explain  the 
use  and  manner  of  teaching  by  them. 

Perhaps  I  shall  pass  unnoticed  some  things  which  deserve  pir* 
ticular  attention.  But  I  will  proceed  to  some  of  tlie  obvious  ad« 
vantai;es  which  have  arisen  from  this  institution. 

1 .  It  has  increased  acquaintances  among  teachers,  and  so  ex« 
tended  social  enjoyment. 

2.  By  bringing  before  the  community  tiic  talents,  industry  and 
enterprise  of  instructors,  it  has  greatly  elevated  them  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  community.  And  this  deservedly  ;  for  (I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak,  not  being  of  the  number)  there  is  not  in  the 
county  a  more  worthy  class  of  citizens.  Many  of  them  are  schol- 
ars of  the  highest  order  ;  and  in  all  the  mectincrs,  the  most  gende- 
manly  conduct  and  feeling  have  been  exhibited  by  all. 

3.  Much  information  has  been  mutually  given  in  respect  to 
the  modes  of  instruction  and  government.  While  the  various  sys- 
tems have  been  compared  and  balarxcd,  and  the  good  in  e^ 
sifted  out  and  carried  liome,  and  practised,  the  defects  have  been 
permitted  to  fall  and  be  forgotten. 

4.  It  has  excited  in  the  community  a  greater  interest  in  educa- 
tion.    It  has  led  them  to  think  more  about  the  imporuuice  of  good 
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achooky  and  produced  an  increased  willingness  to  provide  such,  for 
the  rising  generation,  and  a  forwardness  more  fully  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  means  of  knowledge, — books,  maps,  &c. 

5.  It  has  directed  the  attention  of  society,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  importance  of  having  suitable  houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  schook ;  and  I  believe  that  more  has  been  done  in  the  county 
ia  biulding  and  repairing  school  houses,  during  tlie  two  last  years, 
iban  in  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before. 

6.  It  has  led  to  a  milder  and  more  rational  mode  of  discipline 
in  school,  and  of  course,  to  better  and  more  efiectual  government. 

7.  It  has  elevated  the  taste  of  the  youth — led  them  to  improve 
the  school  bouse  yards— cultivate  flowers  all  around  them  ;  and 
frequently,  to  ornament  the  rooms  with  the  blooming  beauties  of 
the  year.  It  has  convinced  some  instructors  and  parents,  that  it 
was  not  a  crime  in  a  child  to  love  a  rose,  or  a  fault  to  pin  upon 
the  walk  of  the  house  a  'poty'  of  opening  flowers. 

8.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  many  useful  studies 
into  the  common  and  higher  schools ;  and  in  an-akening  among 
the  young,  a  greater  interest  in  school,  and  an  increased  desire  to 
improve. 

Such  are  some  of  the  adi^antages  which,  I  am  confident,  have, 
to  a  good  degree,  resulted  from  the  eflbrts  of  the  society.  I  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  refer  to  others,  of  perhaps  equal,  or  greater 
importance.  I  regard  the  institution  as  among  the  most  interesting 
and  useful.  I  have  found  much  enjoyment,  and  the  means  of 
much  improvement,  at  the  meetings  I  have  attended  ;  and  I  have 
attended  neariy  all. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  could  I  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Lyceum  this  spring ;  but  I  have  no  rational  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  do  it.  I  have  read,  with  much  interest,  the 
doings  of  that  body;  and  have  no  doubt,  great  and  extensive  good 
will  result  from  their  efibrts.  I  hope  the  Institution  will  flourish, 
and  the  field  of  its  useful  operations  enlarge,  and  the  number  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  help  on  its  purposes  increase,  until  your 
highest  anticipations  be  more  than  realized.  An  enlightened 
mind  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to  perfect  the  human  character ;  but 
it  k  that  without  which,  man  will  never  be  what  it  is  hk  pri\'ilege 
to  become.  Nor  should  any  one  feel  that  he  comes  up  to  the 
great  purposes  of  his  existence,  unless  he  puts  forth  hk  best 
effiirts  to  improve  in  useful  knowledge,— or  that  he  has  discharged 
hk  obligations  of  benevolence  to  others,  if  he  fails  to  excite  their 
attention  to  tiie  culti\'ation  of  their  mental  powers,  aqd  hold  out 
means  for  such  a  cultivation. 
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DOMKSTIC   HABITS. 
(Coamraiiieatad  fer  Um  Amiftlg  of  EdocslioB.) 

In  advising  as  to  the  course  of  early  female  education,  I  bav* 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  cultivating,  in  childhood,  the  habits  of 
Temperance,  Order,  Activity,  Industry,  and  Self-commaDd,  is 
essential  to  tlie  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness  of  womao. 

There  is  another  branch  of  female  education  of  the  6rst  impor' 
tance  which  involves  many  particulars,  but  may  be  termed,  the 
preparation  for  domestic  life.  This  involves  both  habit  wd 
ikul  in  domestic  employments. 

We  must  begin  with  forming  domestic  habits.  No  quality  ii 
more  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  female  character ;  and  without 
it  there  will  never  be  patience  in  the  acquisition  of  domestic  skill* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  disposition  is  best  cultivated  by 
giving  domestic  employments.  Useless  objects  and  occupations 
soon  tire  us.  Splendid  furniture  and  ornaments,  and  mere  amuse- 
ments, produce  a  weariness,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  but  by 
perpetual  change.  On  this  plan,  how  many  families  are  made, 
not  automatons,  unfortunately,  but  locomotives^  active  only  in  vain 
and  mischievous  efforts  for  '  some  new  thing.'  As  capable  of 
happiness  as  their  nei^libors,  they  have  never  learned  the  true 
mode  of  enjoying  it.  They  promenade  the  streets  ;  they  wander 
from  shop  to  shop,  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street, 
gathering  every  subject  for  vanity  or  trifling,  every  secret  or  wit- 
ticism, or  rej)ort  they  can  Ond,  to  enlarj^e  their  supply  of  occupa- 
tion for  idle  hours.  Such  '  busy-bodies  '  always  leave  their  own 
duties  undone,  or  ill-done  ;  and  the  habit  of  neglecting  their  own 
concerns,  necessarily  leads  them  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
aflfairs  of  others,  and  to  interrupt  them  in  their  occupations,  or 
interfere  with  their  peace. 

I^t  the  daughter  then  be  guarded  against  this  pernicious  fauh. 
Let  her  be  trained  to  feel,  that  hev  first  great  duty^  when  not  en- 
gaged in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  is  at  home — that  she 
is  her  mother's  natural  assistant  or  substitute,  in  the  care  of  the 
nursery,  and  the  family.  When  she  has  well-learned  the  lesson 
of  obedience  and  self-command,  she  may  safely  be  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  other  children,  but  not  till  then.  Under  the 
direction  of  her  mother,  she  niay,  in  this  way,  complete  her  course 
of  training  in  self-ijoveminenl,  and  learn  to  imitate  her  heavenly 
father  who  is  '  kind  even  to  the  evil  and  unthankful.' 
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But  she  must  also  learn  in  the  nursery,  that  peculiar  duty  of 
voman, — ^the  care  of  the  feeble  and  the  sick,  ilvery  &mily»  and 
erery  child,  are  every  day  liable  to  accident  and  disease.  Kothing 
io  the  nursery  is  so  important  as  habitual  care  to  prevent  disease, 
and  to  relieve  pain,  or  remove  the  cause  at  once,  when  it  oc- 
ours.  More  can  be  accomplished  to  secure  the  health  of  children 
by  the  iaithful,  interested  nurse,  always  present,  than  by  the  ab-' 
aeot  physician,  however  skilful,  in  occasional  visits,  which  often 
prove  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  This  office,  the  elder  sisters, 
and  each  of  them,  as  they  grow  up,  should  be  taught  and  accus- 
tomed to  fill.  For  this  purpose,  she  must  acquire,  not  merely 
skill  in  watching  and  providint;  for  the  wants  of  her  charge.  Pres- 
ence of  mind,  gentleness  of  disposition,  combined  with  firmness  of 
resolution,  are  indispensable  to  the  good  nurse.  These  must, 
therefore,  be  cultivated  and  matured  by  constant  practice. 
Daughters  who  are  not  trained  in  this  manner,  can  never  be  safely 
entrusted  with  the  health  of  a  family.  Poor  and  pitiable  matrons — 
still  poorer  and  more  pitiable,  their  companions,  and  their  families! 

But  the  nursery  is  not  the  only  place  for  domestic  duties  and  skill. 
Humble  as  the  theme  is,  wc  cannot  complete  our  view  of  female 
education  without  descendins;  to  the  kitchen  ;  for  the  table  of  the 
king  himself  must  be  furnished  from  it ;  and  even  the  health  of 
the  family  depends  upon  its  right  management.  Order,  and  skill, 
and  vigilance  must  begin  there,  or  comfort  can  never  inhabit  the 
bouse.  She  wlio  governs  it  must  learn  in  the  only  way  possible — 
by  acquiring  ])ractical  skill  in  all  that  is  to  be  done.  This  is 
on  every  day  business^  not  to  be  accomplished  by  one  great  efibrt, 
or  by  some  wonderful  plan,  but  by  the  regular,  returning  care  of 
a  directing  eye,  and  a  skilful  liand.  The  mistress  of  a  house  be- 
comes a  pitiable  cypher,  if  she  has  not  the  practical  knowledge  to 
direct  the  when,  and  the  where,  and  the  how^  of  everything  that 
concerns  her  faniily  atiairs ;  and  she  can  learn  this  only  by  experi- 
ence. Respect  is  paid  to  authority,  only  when  those  who  exert 
it  know  how  to  qsq  directions  in  the  right  time,  and  the  right 
manner. 

Let  the  daughter,  then,  as  much  as  possible,  learn  every  part  of 
household  duty,  ^racoVa//v.  It  was  a  wise  step  in  a  circle  of 
ladies  in  one  of  our  cities,  to  finish  the  education  of  their  daughters 
io  a  cookery  school.  They  attended  punctually,  and  daily,  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  long  enough  to  give  them  a  competent 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  the  economy  of  the 
kitchen.  Their  works  praised  them  ;  and  the  convenience  and 
pleasure  of  a  well  regulated,  economical,  and  healthy  table  was  the 
reward  of  their  efforts.  Regularity  and  order  prevailed  in  every 
department  of  the  house,  because  the  whole  was  directed  with 
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intelligence  and  skill.  The  incessant  causes  of  scolding,  and  fret* 
fulness,  and  discontent,  were  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  by  the 
training  which  not  only  gave  these  matrons  habits  of  industry  and 
self-command  for  tliemselves,  but  taught  them  how  to  direct  tbe 
employments  of  others  with  regularity  and  success. 

In  visiting  the  house  of  Mrs. ,  every  one  is  ready  to  ask, 

*  How  could  you  bring  your  family  to  this  regular,  quiet,  pleasant 
stale?'     The  simple  answer  is,  *  By  understanding  what  evei; 
one  ought  to  do,  and  how  it  was  done,  by  beginning  right  and  pe^ 
severing  in  the  right  course,  until  every  one  knew  her  duties,  and 
could  do  them  well.'     A  course  of  actions  will  form  a  habit;  and 
habit,  we  know,  is  second  nature.     In  this  way,  hard  things  become 
easy,  and  labor  pleasant.     Idleness  will  be  at  length  painful,  and 
fretfulness,  intolerable.     It  will  he  easier  to  do  right,  than  to  resist 
the  steady  current  of  order  in  the  family ;  and  every  disturber  of 
the  peace  will  be  frowned  upon,  as  an  enemy  of  the  whole. 

And  while  I  am  urt^ing  this  duty,  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the 
sad  neglect  of  it  in  modern  days.  What  is  to  be  the  history  of  tbe 
rising  generation  ?     Must  it  be  told  in  language  like  this  ? 

-— >^  Fashion,  and  accomplishments,  and  amusements,  and  unneces- 
sary display  in  literature  and  science,  absorbed  the  whole  time  of 
the  females  of  this  period.  Domestic  cares  and  virtue  seem  to 
have  descended  to  the  tomb  with  their  Grnndames,  or  to  he  con- 
signed with  their  pictures  to  the  garret.  Their  domestic  skill  was 
lost,  and  their  domestic  habits  forgotti-n  or  despised  ;  and  when  the 
tale  was  told  by  some  relic  of  former  days,  or  appealed  to  as  an 
example,  it  was  only  met  with  a  suppressed  smile  at  such  anti- 
quated notions,  or  an  open  scoff,  at  those  wlio  busied  tiieniselves 
at  home  in  ignorance,  or  submitted  to  be  slaves  to  their  husbands 
and  children.  The  immediate  consequences  were  such  as  nii2:ht 
be  aniicipaied.  The  wealth  which  industry  abroad  and  fnijLjalily 
at  home  had  accumulated,  was  scattered  by  indolence  and  igno- 
rance, and  prodii;;al  expense.  The  noble  dwellings  which  it  had 
raised  and  furnished,  were  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  extravagance, 
or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  others,  which  soon  shared  the 
same  fate.  Many  a  mechanic,  who  grmv  rich  by  the  obsolete  vir- 
tues of  industry  and  economy,  occupied  the  splendid  house  of  those 
who  looked  down  upon  him,  and  despised  his  virtues  ;  and  his 
dau^rhters  held  the  first  station  in  societv,  while  those  of  his  em- 
ployer  might  be  found  in  some  obscure  corner,  with  little  to  cover 
them  but  worn-out  finery,  and  apparently,  with  little  to  sustain 
them  but  their  pride  in  what  they  had  been.  Nay,  the  domestic 
was  often  to  be  seen  taking  the  place  of  his  master,  and  occupying 
the  station  from  which  his  children  had  fallen,  by  the  ncj^Iect  of 
forming  domestic  and  industrious  habits  in  their  education.' — 
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Wbeiher  this  shall  be  the  record  or  the  whole  genention  or  not, 
is,  unhappily,  tlie  history  of  many  a  family,  and  is  likely  to 
he  that  of  many  more.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  even  obtain  a  hearing, 
from  those  wlio  have  already  begun  this  course.  The  whirlpool 
seldom  permits  any  to  escape  who  have  once  entered,  even  its 
margin.  But  those  who  are  approaching  it  niay ,  perhaps,  hear  me ; 
and  I  warn  them,  tiiat  they  guard  against  its  powerful  current  be- 
fore it  is  too  late ;  for  I  have  witnessed  more  examples  than  I  can 
mention,  of  its  ruinous  effects. 

I  am  aware  that  economy  and  its  attendant  train  of  minor  vir- 
tues, are  old  fashioned  matters.  They  are  found  in  here  and 
there  a  family  ;  but  the  very  names  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the 
dictionaries  of  the  last  centurv.  But  tliere  is  a  section  in  an  old 
book,  too  seldom  studied — the  last  counsel  of  a  wise  man — which 
recommends  them  ;  and  as  it  describes  particularly  the  virtues  and 
the  defects  of  women,  it  ought  to  be  often  read  by  mothers  and 
daughters.  Ahhough  not  new,  its  ver}'  antiquity,  1  trust,  will  give 
it  authority  with  most  readers ;  and  in  addition  to  other  salutary 
truths,  they  will  learn  that  in  female  education,  and  in  female  du- 
ties above  all  things,  '  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.' 

Senex. 


REVIEW  OF  LECTURES  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 

INSTRICTION. 

Thf  InirodmcUny  Discount  and  ike  Leciwres  dditered  before  the  .^mericaR 
ImsHiute  of  iksirmciion^  in  ••fugustt  18^.  Indudituc  ^  Jourmal  ^ 
the  Proceedings,  and  a  list  of  the  Ofieers,  Published  iiiider  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Biiard  of  Ceusoni.  Bu6iou:  Carter,  Uendee  Sc  Co.  1835. 
8to.    pp.  27a 

We  have  perused  most  of  the  lectures  in  this  volume  with 
interest,  and  we  have  been  gratified  to  see,  how  many  of  its  pa^es 
aure  devoted  to  the  illustration,  in  one  form  or  other,  of  the  truths 
which  we  have  made  it  our  great  object  to  present,  that  Lutruo- 
tion  is  not  Education^ — and  that  the  most  essential  part  of  educa- 
tion is  Moral  education, — the  cultivation  of  the  heart, — the  im- 
provement of  the  character.  It  fonns  the  leading  topic  of  the  In- 
troductory discourse,  and  is  designed  to  be  the  principal  subject 
of  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Abbott,  and  Mr.  Carll,  while  it  is 
insisted  on  or  alluded  to,  by  other  lecturers,  and  the  principle  dis- 
tinctly avowed^  that  the  Bible  mtist  be  the  basis  of  a  r^ght  moral 
education. 


Importance  of  Moral  Education. 
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In  the  Inlrodiiclory  Discourse,  Mr.  Gushing  proposes  to  illus- 
trate '  the  true  uses  of  instruction.'  He  alludes  to  the  Talse  con- 
clusions sometimes  drawn,  from  the  coiernporaneoits  advance  of 
knowledge  and  crime,  which  even  sonne  modern  politicians  have 
been  weak  enough  to  hring  forward  against  the  dtfTusion  of  koowl- 
edge,  and  shows  their  fallacy. 

We  iliink  Mr.  Gushing  does  not  disiingnish,  with  sufficient  care, 
the  mere  commwnicnd'on  of  '  good  opinions,  and  riglil  principles,' 
by  inslruclion,  and  the  'moral  culture'  which  he  speaks  of  in 
the  same  paragraph,  and  without  ivliich,  every  parent  and  teacher 
knows,  that  mere  instruction  is  almost  unavailing.  We  mention 
this,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  criticism,  as  to  meet  an  error 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  it!  success  of  many  who  are  en- 
gaged in  endeavoring  to  improve  mankind,  and  who  seem  to  im- 
agine, that  if  they  can  only  fdl  the  ear,  and  load  the  memory  with 
instructions  and  directions,  the  effect  will  as  certainly  follow,  as 
from  the  remedies  administered  hy  ihe  physician. 

But  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  C.,  present  this  sul^ect  « 
the  right  light. 

'It  IB  curious  to  obeervu  how  ihesame  questions  recur  upon  men  (rom 
lime  10  time ;  and  how  contltujally  we  travel  over  end  retread  anew  ibe 
aame  field  of  dispute  in  KUcceBslvu  nges.  Thai  profound  tliinker,  John 
Locke,  insisted,  in  hia  day,  upon  ihis  capiial  object  of  Education,  moral 
cultJTRtion.  "It  is  virtue,  [hen,  direL't  virtue,*  be  anya  in  bis  Thoughts 
concerning  Educatioo,  "which  Ih  the  hard  and  valuable  part  to  b« 
aimed  at  in  educiilion,  and  not  a  forward  pertnesa,  or  any  Utile  arts  of 
ahiftinfc.  All  otber  considerations  should  fSve  way  and  be  postponetf  to 
thJB.  This  ia  the  solid  and  snliHrantial  good,  which  tutors  should  not 
Doljr  rend,  lecture  and  talk  of,  hut  the  Inbor  and  on  of  cdiicaTion  should 
furnish  the  mind  with,  and  fasten  there,  and  never  cease  till  the  young 
man  bad  a  true  relUh  of  it,  and  placed  his  eirength,  his  glory  and  his 

Sleasure  in  it."  To  the  same  effect  ia  Lord  Kaniea,  who  tnya,  in  his 
lima  on  Eilucniion :  "  It  appears  unaccountable  that  our  teachers,  gene- 
rally, have  directed  their  instructions  to  the  head,  with  very  liitic  alteo- 
tton  to  the  hanrt.  From  Aristotle  down  to  Locke,  hooka  without  number 
have  been  compiled  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  iinderstandiog, 
few  in  projHiriion  for  cultivniing  and  improving  the  afieciione."  And  so 
Milton,  also,  in  the  very  outset  of  bis  Letter  on  Education,  premises  that, 
"The  end,  then,  of  learning  is  lo  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  porents,  hy 
inquiring  to  know  God  ori|:ht,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  lo  lovo  him, 
to  imitate  him,  to  he  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest,  by  poescaaing  owr 
souls  of  true  virtue,  which,  l)eing  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith, 
makes  up  the  hlgheal  {icrfection."  And  these  are  the  suiccesiions  of  the 
truest  and  most  practical  wisdom  not  less  than  of  venerable  namea  and 
exalted  authority  :  considerations,  which  have  entirely  escaped  ihose^ 
who  so  much  depreciate  the  usee  of  Instruction  in  the  improvemcDi  of 

Mr.  Ctjshing  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  debate  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  we  have  given  some  account  in 
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fimner  numbers,  and  the  enoneoos  impression  produced  with 
regird  to  the  counectioD  of  knowledge  and  crime  in  our  own 
country.  The  truth  on  this  subject  is  summed  up  in  the  remark 
of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  debate  before  alluded  to.  *  Knowhdgt 
is  power  in  whatever  way  it  is  used  ;  but  whether  that  power  will 
be  available  to  virtue,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  education  which 
has  been  given.' 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Burton  on  fixing  the  Attention  of  the 
Young,  is  principally  occupied  in  exposing  the  evils  of  emulation, 
and  in  offering  as  a  substitute,  motives  which  shall  tend  to  improve, 
instead  of  impairing  the  moral  character.  He  believes,  (and  we 
have  found  it  to  be  true  in  our  own  experience,)  that  self-emula- 
tion^ excited  and  cherished  by  constant  examination  and  registry 
of  a  pupil's  progress,  will  be  equally  effectual,  and  far  more  safe 
and  useful  in  its  operation.  He  urges,  with  great  force,  the  impor- 
tance, and  the  utility  of  employing  benevolence^  and  consciencCy  as 
motives  to  study,  in  place  of  the  doubtful,  dangerous  principle  of 
titalry ;  and  closes  with  the  important  suggestion,  that  in  order  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  his  studies,  the  teacher  must  love 
his  work,  and  be  devoted  to  it.  We  have  copied,  in  a  subsequent 
article,  an  extract  from  this  interesting  lecture. 

Mr.  Abbott's  excellent  lecture  on  the  Duties  of  Parents,  has 
been  widely  scattered,  and  fully  examined  in  our  pages. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Carll  contains  much  that  is  interesting  and 
excellent  on  the  subject  of  early  education.  It  is  not,  however, 
consistent  with  the  simple,  business-like  course  which  a  lecturer 
before  the  Institute  should  pursue,  nor  as  we  think,  with  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  others,  to  occupy  twenty  pages  of  a  lec- 
ture on  *  ^latemal  Instruction,'  with  the  education  of  the  mother, 
and  her  entrance  on  married  life.  Mr.  Carll  has  also  unfortu- 
nately followed  the  example  of  some  lecturers  who  have  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  asserted,  in  the  same  peremptory  manner  in  which 
they  have  denied,  some  religious  doctrines  which  he,  in  common 
with  a  large  part  of  the  relii^ious  community,  consider  fundamental 
in  education.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  lecture,  which  is  de- 
voted to  its  appropriate  subject,  is  simple,  clear,  and  interesting, 
and  presents,  in  a  strong  light,  the  necessity  of  commencing  edu- 
cation with  the  first  habits  of  the  child,  and  of  employing  obedi- 
ence as  its  first  moral  regulator,  and  of  enlightening  and  cultivating, 
with  great  care,  and  as  early  as  possible,  that  ill-understood  prin* 
ciple  of  conscience,  which,  if  neglected,  is  but  a  blind  guide,  and 
if  once  perverted,  becomes  the  means  of  ruin. 

Mr.  Winslow's  lecture  on  Innovations  in  Education,  gives  the 
proper  prominence  to  moral  culture,  and  presents,  in  our  view,  its 
tnie  principles,  and  the  only  basis  upon  whk;h  they  can  securely 
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rest.  *  We  mmt  give  to  the  BMe  supreme  aatkorkyj  hath  in  oar 
familiti  and  schoob.^  In  bb  remarks  on  intellectual  education^  he 
adopts  tbe  sound  principle,  that  '  as  we  estimate  a  mechanic's  edu- 
cation, not  by  the  quantity  of  his  materials,  but  by  bis  dexterity  to 
work  them  into  beauty  and  utility,  so  do  we  estimate  a  scholar's 
education,  not  so  much  by  his  stock  of  knowledge,  as  by  his 
ability  to  explore,  originate,  and  wisely  use  it.'  To  acquire  this 
ability,  he  observes  that  nothing  but  severe  study  can  avail,  and 
justly  condemns  those  innovations  which  attempt  to  dispense  with 
it,  and  to  produce  '  a  luxurious  growth  of  mushroom  scholars.' 
He  speaks  loosely  and  inaccurately,  as  wc  think,  on  some  subjects, 
with  which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar  in  all  their  bearings; 
but  his  general  remarks  might  be  expanded,  with  great  advantage, 
into  a  useful  lecture. 

In  regard  to  physical  education,  we  regret  that  a  gentleman, 
whose  views  we  believe  are  so  sound  on  this  point,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  physiology  places  him  above  the  danger  of  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  connection  of  mind  and  body,  should  express  his 
opinions  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  dissatisfy  some  of  the  most  ardent 
and  enlightened  friends  of  thorough  education,  or  that  lie  should 
say  one  word  to  encourage  the  petty  vanity  of  carrying  about  an 
attenuated  and  feeble  frame,  as  an  evidence  of  genius  or  learning. 
Wc  cannot  conceal  our  surprise,  that  amidst  the  wreck  of  ex- 
cellence and  carefulness  we  annually  witness,  amidst  the  constant 
demands  of  this  age  of  activity  for  vigorous  and  eflicient  as  well  as 
learned  laborers,  and  with  tlie  melancholy  examples  before  us,  of 
noble  minds,  buried  in  the  ruins  of  bodies  too  feeble  to  endure 
the  efforts  to  which  they  are  called,  Mr.  Winslow  should  have 
said  anything  to  discourage  the  attempt,  to  train  up  ^oung  men 
with  a  constitution  fitted  to  encounter  dilliculties  and  endure 
hardships. 

Those  who  mjiy  have  doubts  excited  on  this  subject,  will  find 
some  reply  to  objections  m  the  subsequent  lecture  ol  Mr.  Green, 
on  Manual  and  Mental  Labor,  altiiougii  it  is  marked  with  imper- 
fections from  the  hasty  manner  of  its  preparation,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  engagements  and  ill  health.*  lie  presents  facts  in  his 
own  history,  which  will  show  that  muscular  exercise  is  not  without 
its  use,  in  facilitating  intellectual  improvement.  Our  own  expe- 
rience fully  settles  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  which  we  received  from 
one  who  had  long  observed  the  habits  of  literary  men.     '  There  is 

*  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Green  to  state,  that  nothing  but  his  deep  interest  in  the 
cause,  would  have  induced  him  to  undertake  the  lecture  in  his  circum- 
stances ;  that  he  was  arrested  by  disease  on  his  way  to  Boston,  and  sent  on  the 
lecture  as  requested ;  and  that  unfortunately,  it  was  never  returned  to  him  for 
revision  or  correcUon,  at  any  sta^re  of  its  publication. 


liD  ooroplete  repose  from  mental  (nenrous)  labor,  but  in  bodiljr 
(muacular)  labor.'  But  we  will  not  do  injustice  to  this  subject  by 
ao  basty  a  notice  as  can  here  be  given  to  it. 

We  regret  that  the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  should  have  so  far 
mistaken  the  objects  of  the  Institute  as  to  spend  two  thirds  of  hb 
time  in  a  history  of  the  scieoce. 

Dr.  Gould,  in  his  lecture  on  Natural  history,  pursued  a  plun, 
practical  course,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show,  that  while  it  b  a 
subject  of  boundless  extent,  '  it  lies  within  the  scope  of  the  obser- 
Tation  of  every  youth,'  to  acquire  all  the  facts  of  practical  im- 
portance to  himself.  He  advises,  that  instead  of  wasting  the 
pupiPs  time  in  beginning  with  the  complex  systems  of  classiGcation, 
which  generally  prove  the  termination  of  his  studies,  he  should  be 
led  to  observe  the  plants,  and  minerals,  and  animals,  and  insects, 
around  him,  and  to  learn  their  names  and  uses  as  he  meets  with 
them,  reserving  their  scientiGc  arrangement,  until  he  has  a  stock  of 
materials  and  facts  accumulated.  He  recommends  the  study  as  a 
valuable  mental  exercise,  as  a  means  of  removing  prejudices  and 
groundless  fears,  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  moral  sentiments,  and 
as  leading  to  the  vigorous  exercise  and  the  relaxation  of  mind  so 
essential  to  the  student*s  health. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Farley  on  the  improvement  of  Common 
Schools,  which  we  passed  over  in  following  the  trace  of  moral  edu- 
cation, presents  in  a  very  just  and  happy  manner,  some  of  the 
defects  of  our  schools,  and  urges,  above  all,,  the  necessity  of  an 
enlightened  and  active  body  nf  supervisors.  When  will  the  com- 
munity feel  that  their  schools  need  as  much  the  constant  supervi- 
sion of  qualiGed  men,  as  tlieir  alms-houses  and  their  sheep-folds  ! 

Tlie  volume  concludes  with  the  admirable  lecture  of  Judge 
Story,  on  the  importance  and  practicability  of  teaching  our  youth 
the  Science  of  government.  While  he  observes  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  profound  and  difficult  sciences,  he  urges,  that  in 
a  government  so  complicated,  and  yet  so  free,  as  ours, — the 
last  and  most  delicate  experiment  which  has  been  made  on 
roan*s  capacity  of  self-government, — it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, that  all  who  have  any  influence  over  its  movements — that 
every  American  citizen — should  be  familiar  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution,  and  with  the  general  truths  which 
have  been  established  by  the  experience  of  other  nations. 

We  can  cheerfully  recommend  this  volume  to  our  readers,  as 
one  which  contains  much  that  is  valuable  and  practical,  and  less 
that  is  merely  theoretic,  and  creneral,  and  rhetorical,  than  some 
which  have  previously  appeared.  We  cannot  but  regret,  that  the 
small  sales  of  previous  volumes  necessarily  limit  the  benefits  of 
thb  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  who  may  purchase  the 
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small  edition  authorized,  and  we  fear,  will  be  stiH  more  rotiicieJ 
by  the  late  appearance  and  price  of  the  work,  both  of  which  are 
unavoidable  in  the  present  mode  of  publication.  We  earaestlr 
hope,  that  the  plan  of  publishing  the  lectures  as  they  are  receiTed, 
in  a  periodical  and  cheaper  form,  will  be  adopted,  or  that  some 
other  mode  will  be  devised  to  place  all  which  have  any  practicd 
value,  within  the  reach  of  instructors,  at  an  early  period.  The 
liberality  of  the  state,  while  it  furnishes  means  for  this  porpose, 
imposes  new  obligations  on  the  Institute,  not  to  consult  its  own 
dignity,  by  printing  a  few  copies  of  an  elegant  volume,  but  to  di& 
fuse  the  knowledge  it  collects,  on  that  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
plan,  of  which  the  late  Chancellor  of  England  has  furnished  so 
noble  an  example. 


EMULATION  IN  COLLEGES. 
(Extracted  Ctom  a  Lecture  before  the  American  Inititnte  of  Initraction.    By  Wabeiv  BuBief.) 

What  is  emulation  as  it  has  been  applied  in  education?  It 
is  the  desire  to  outdo  others  who  belong  to  the  same  class  and  are 
engaged  in  the  same  studies.  It  amounts  to  close  and  personal 
rivalry,  aqd  implies  that  if  one  gains  and  rejoices,  another  must 
lose  and  regret.  Certain  external  distinctions  are  offered  as  marks 
of  superiority.  In  common  schools,  there  is  the  heady  and  the 
graduations  of  honor  thence  to  the  foot.  Then  there  are  medals, 
books,  and  certificates,  held  up  as  prizes  to  be  contended  for.  In 
colIe<;es,  there  are  what  are  called  parts,*  from  the  grand  oration 
down  to  the  insignificant  and  unspoken  theme,  which  indicates  that 
even  stupidity  has  been  struggling  for  honors,  or  that  idleness  has 
had  them  conferred,  such  as  they  are,  whether  it  would  or  not. 
Those  who  receive  these  tokens,  or  rather  the  most  respectable  of 
them,  are  regarded  as  meritorious,  above  others  to  whom  they 
have  not  been  accorded.  Such  is  the  system  that  has  prevailed 
almost  universally,  and  continues  almost  as  universally  as  ever. 
My  first  objection  to  it  is  the  exceeding  injustice  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  We  should  naturally  say  that  a  person's  reward  in  any 
course  should  be  in  proportion  to  his  exertions.  When  one  arrives 
at  some  exalted  station,  through  a  long  course  of  unremitted  and 
laudable  endeavors,  our  feelings  towards  him  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinction, are  far  different  from  what  they  would  be,  had  it  been 

*  In  some  colleges,  they  are  called  appointmtnts ;  in  othen,  honors,  distttu- 
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oonierTed  od  him  by  inheritance,  or  by  the  intricrues  or  blind  im- 
pulse of  party.  Supposing  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
literally  fal6lled,  and  that  mankind  are  to  be  rewarded  and  pun- 
ished in  a  future  life  by  judicial  decision,  all  would  anticipate,  with 
the  utmost  conGdence,  from  InGnite  justice,  that  it  would  reward 
according  to  the  efibrts  that  had  been  made,  and  the  diiTculties 
that  had  been  overcome.  No  one  would  dishonor  the  Divine 
judgment  seat,  with  even  the  flitting  fancy,  that  he  whose  moral 
path  had  been  smooth  and  of  easy  ascent,  would  receive  so  warm 
a  plaudit  and  so  rich  a  crown,  as  he  who  had  attained  the  same 
height  over  a  rough  and  impeded  way.  Reason  and  conscience 
tell  us  what  would  be  justice  in  heaven,  and  should  we  listen, 
would  they  not  tell  us  what  would  be  justice  on  earth  ?  In  the 
educational  course,  if  external  rewards  are  conferred,  ought  they 
not  to  be  conferred  according  to  the  same  rule  ;  that  is,  according 
to  the  exertions  made,  and  the  obstacles  surmounted  ?  But  it  is 
not  so  in  our  seminaries  of  learning.  Tiiere,  the  members  of  a 
class  are  treated  as  if  they  all  possessed  by  nature,  equal  ability  to 
niD  the  same  race,  and  that  the  difference  between  one  and 
another,  lay  in  the  heart — in  the  will  rather  than  in  the  intellect. 
The  purpose  of  the  rewards  proposed,  is  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
aflkctions,  and  impel  the  sluggish  will.  Of  course,  the  award 
ought  to  be  made  somewhat  in  proportion  as  the  heart  has  been 
given  to  duty.  Now  scholars  differ  from  each  other  in  intellectual 
capacity,  full  as  much  as  in  features  or  in  bodily  dimensions  and 
strength,  and  perhaps  more.  Some  are  inferior  toothers  in  certain 
particular  faculties,  and  some  are  inferior  in  the  whole  intellect. 
There  are  those  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  extraordinary 
tdents.  These  will,  perhaps,  assume  and  maintain  the  Grst  rank 
at  recitation,  with  ver}*  little  exertion  in  comparison  with  others. 
Such  have  been  known  to  be  among  the  most  idle  and  dissipated 
at  college,  and  yet  to  bear  away  some  of  the  Grst  honors,  when  in 
bcx  there  belonged  to  them  no  more  real  desert  for  their  scholar- 
ship, than  belonged  to  Goliath  for  wielding  a  spear  like  a  weaver's 
beam  in  his  giant  hand,  instead  of  a  weapon  of  ordinary  sisce.  It 
may  not,  indeed,  very  often  happen  that  a  brilliant  but  profligate 
young  man  takes  the  higher  honors,  but  it  does  very  frequently, 
indeed  I  may  say  always,  happen  that  the  rewards  are  in  propor- 
tion to  natural  capacity,  rather  than  to  exertion  or  a  conscientious 
devotion  to  the  objects  of  education. 

The  next  objection  which  may  be  brought  against  emulation,  as 
it  has  been  used,  is  the  injury  to  health,  of  which  it  is  often  the 
occasion.  The  close  competition  between  individuals,  in  our 
colleges  especially,  has  laid  the  foundation  b  many  a  constitutiom 
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for  feeble  health  the  >\'hole  life  afterward.    It  has  caused  many 
to  be  cut  off  iD  the  flower  of  their  days. 

•  •••••• 

I  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of  the  emulation  system  to  the 
bodily  health ;  there  is  still  |;reater  and  more  general  danger  to 
the  spiritual  nature.  What  anxieties  does  it  occasion  to  tlie  alter- 
nately hoping  and  fearing  a3])irant !  What  discouragement,  des- 
pondency, disappointment,  and  despair,  do6s  it  introduce  into  what 
should  be  the  calm,  self-possessed,  and  steadily  advancing  miod! 
Then  there  is  that  bane  of  the  sweet  social  relations— envy ;  and 
with  it,  detraction,  and  next,  bitter  malignity.  Such  at  least,  is 
the  tendency  of  emulation.  The  principle  maybe  likened  to  that 
diabolical  spirit  who  was  the  father  of  sin,  who  was  the  mother 
of  death. 

There  is  another  evil ;  emulation  diverts  the  student's  aim  from 
the  real  end  of  study.  He  is  gradually  led  to  think,  not  of  the 
discipline  of  his  mind  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  of  the 
mere  art  of  recitation  and  tlie  mark  he  may  thereby  acquire.  I 
have  known  young  men  who  entered  college  with  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  inform,  and  elevate,  and  strengthen  their  minds,  who 
soon  forgot  cvcr}^ thing  but  the  paltry  honors  they  must  yield  to 
their  rivals,  if  they  did  not  strive  for  them  themselves.  The  plea- 
sures of  study  were  altogether  swallowed  up  in  hopes  and  feais 
about  recitation  and  rank.  And  they  were  heartily  rejoiced  when 
the  collegiate  course  was  terminated,  not  because  they  had  been 
educated  and  prepared  for  high  usefulness,  but  because  the  torture 
of  rivalry  was  done,  and  they  were  freed  from  anxiety  and  mise- 
rable suspense,  concerning  their  final  standing  and  closing  honors. 

Again  :  emulation  has  been  far  from  producing  its  intended 
efFcxt.  It  has  had  a  directly  contrary  effect  on  no  small  portion 
of  students.  Nearly  if  not  quite  one  half  of  every  class  at  college, 
are  entirely  unreached  by  this  principle,  unless  it  he  to  stop  and 
stupify  the  intellect  instead  of  stimulating  it.  They  reason  in  this 
way — if  we  cannot  stand  high,  let  us  have  no  standing  at  all. 
Let  us  be  known  as  devoting  our  time  to  anything  rather  than  our 
prescribed  books;  then  our  low  rank  will  be  imputed,  not  to  the 
lack  of  talents,  but  of  industry.  Some  of  the  young  at  the  greater 
seminaries,  much  prefer  to  be  thought  destitute  of  morals  than  <rf 
intellect.  I  have  no  doubt  that  emulation,  in  past  times,  has  been 
of  considerable  use,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  other  and 
better  motives.  Had  this  principle  not  been  artificially  and  keenly 
excited,  and  other  motives  not  been  applied,  there  would,  indeed, 
have  been  but  little  study,  and  our  seminaries  would  Have  been 
but  little  better  than  halls  of  amusement  and  social  lounging  places; 
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Tlie  phQosophy  of  youthful  nature  has  not  been  understood,  and 
tbe  tnie  and  best  modes  of  education-  have  been  undiscovered  ; 
during  this  period  of  ignorance,  tbe  emulation  of  the  schools  has 
been  better  than  no  exciting  motive  at  all.  For  a  large  portion  of 
tbe  studies  have  been  of  such  a  character,  or  have  been  presented 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  youth  >^ould  hardly  pursue  them  with 
dOigence,  without  some  strong  stimulant.  He  would  scarcely  do 
it  lor  the  simple  pleasure  of  study.  EmulaticMi,  like  the  principle 
of  resentment,  was  implanted  by  the  Creator,  to  be  of  use  in  the 
primary  stages  of  the  progress  of  our  race,  when  tlie  animal  pre- 
vailed over  the  spiritual,  in  the  human  constitution.  As  better 
motives  become  understood  and  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  con- 
duct with  efficiency,  this  primitive  course  and  heathen  stimulant 
sbould  be  let  alone.  Nevertheless,  it  m  ill  not  altogether  slumber, 
but  like  resentment,  it  will  kindle  up  and  fire  the  heart  sufficiently, 
without  any  artificial  cherishing. 


A  N03LE  EXAMPLE. 


In  our  last  number,  we  gave  a  sketch  of  the  histor\-  of  Dart- 
mouth  College.  A  recent  notice  from  President  lx)rd  announces, 
that  an  arrangement  is  made  for  coiniiiencing  the  Fall  term  of  the 
Institution  so  early,  as  to  allow  a  vacation  of  three  months  in  the 
winter  for  those  ^  ho  keep  school,  in  order  to  procure  a  part  of  their 
support.  While  the  indiirent  are  thus  aided  in  procuring  an  edu- 
cation, a  collateral  course  is  mven  to  otlier  students,  w  hich  jnves 
them  extraordinary  instniction,  without  depriving  the  absent  of  any 
part  of  the  regular  studies.  It  is  an  additional  advantage  of  this 
airansement,  at  a  moment  when  the  demand  for  teachers  so 
6r  exceeds  the  supply,  that  it  Himishes  many  of  our  schools  with 
instruction  of  a  far  better  kind  than  could  be  procured  in  any  other 
way.  At  the  same  time,  it  serves  as  a  most  salutary-  exercise  of 
mind  to  the  student,  and  a  preparation  for  the  future  watojifulness 
o?er  our  schools,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  dutv  of  every 
American  citizen,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  liberal  education,  and  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  any  of  the  professions. 

But  we  hail,  with  peculiar  gratification,  the  resolution  of  the 
governors  of  the  college,  that  they  w  ill  no  longer  assist  in  cultiva- 
dng  that  baleful  spirit  of  personal  rivalry,  which  is  swallowing  up 
ever}'  patriotic  feeling,  everj-  disinterested  motive,  among  the  poli- 
ticians of  our  counuy.  President  Lord  thus  presents  the  views 
of  the  Trustees : — 
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*  The  exercises  at  Commencement  will  not  be,  as  heretofore,  frooi 
a  select  portion  of  the  graduating  class.  The  Trustees,  believing 
that  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  community  called  for  a  correction 
of  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  system  of  College  distinctions,  have 
determined  to  rely  no  longer  upon  any  excitement  to  virtuous  con- 
duct, or  diligence  in  study,  but  the  simple  authority  of  law,  and  force 
of  religious  principles ;  without  applying  the  questionable  motive  of 
personal  pre-eminence.  They  judge  that  the  test  of  a  rigorous,  an- 
nual examination,  so  protracted  that  every  student  shall  pass  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Faculty  and  an  intelligent  Committee,  together 
with  the  privilege  of  exhibiting,  at  Commencement,  the  results  of 
general  culture  in  the  several  departments,  will  be  a  more  worthy 
and  effectual  incentive,  and  incomparably  more  moral  and  safe,  than 
the  hope  of  outstripping  a  competitor,  or  of  a  high  appointment.  In 
this  view,  they  give  to  every  student,  of  good  character  and  regular 
standing,  an  opportunity  to  show  the  results  of  his  study  and  instruc- 
tion, when  he  receives  the  honor  of  a  degree.  The  Faculty  will 
assign  to  every  member  of  the  graduating  class  a  subject  for  perform- 
ance, on  that  occasion,  and  every  department  will  be  represented  by 
a  proper  division  of  the  class,  and  upon  a  principle  that  admits  of  no 
distinction,  but  such  as  the  merit  of  the  respective  performances  may 
secure. 

'  The  Trustees  present  this  change  with  great  confidence  in  its 
utility,  and  its  correspondence  with  the  judgment  of  literary  men, 
especially  those  who  have  been  ol)scrvant  of  the  influence  of  moral 
causes  upon  the  minds  of  students,  in  determining  their  professional 
character  and  success  in  life. 

*  It  deserves  to  be  mtMitioned  to  the  honor  of  the  students,  that  this 
change  was  introduced  in  accordance  with  their  almost  unanimous 
wish  and  memorial.' 

We  conf^ratulate  this  venerable  institution  on  the  noble  example 
she  has  set,  and  on  the  union  of  oificers  and  students  in  a  plan  so 
excellent,  and  yet,  in  the  present  stale  of  public  opinion,  so  bold. 
We  trust  that  there,  the  repi-oacli  ^vili  be  ^viped  away  that  has 
been  cast  upon  our  youth,  that  tliey  are  incapable  of  being  moved 
to  dili«;ence  in  study,  or  to  hhj}\  attainments  in  science,  without 
introducinii  petty  contentions  for  a  place,  and  resortinir  to  the  low 
principle  of  personal  rivalry.  We  trust  the  point  will  be  settled  in 
this  institution  for  our  collef^cs,  as  it  has  been  already  for  other 
schools,  tiiat  llie  attractions  of  knowlucl^e,  aided  by  those  appeals 
to  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  tlie  sense  of  duty,  to  which  every 
human  heart  is,  in  some  derrree,  accessible,  are  motives  of  suffi- 
cient power,  when  properly  applied,  to  overcome  the  indolence  or 
apathy  of  all  who  deserve  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  that 
knowledirc  bestows. 
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FIRST  LESSON  IN  GRABfMAR  FOR  CHILDREN. 

(We  emanot  gire  a  better  lenon  for  novices  in  Grammar,  than  the  following 
Ivtrodactiom  to  the  Grammar  for  the  Blind  prepared  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  latelj 
pnMiahed  at  the  New  England  Inititution.] 

To  Bli5d  Children: 

LjixeuAGE  is  the  method  by  which  men  ezpren  the  feelings  or  the 
llioaghts  of  their  own  minde;  and  excite  thought  in  othem. 

An  infant,  when  pinched,  will  cry ;  whether  it  be  a  Frenchman  English, 
or  a  Dutch  child,  it  will  exfireM  its  pain  in  the  same  way. 

A  mouse,  if  pinched,  will  squeak ;  a  dog  will  howl,  a  cat  will  yell. 
These  different  sounds  are  the  language  of  the  different  animals  to  ex- 
press the  same  feeling,  pain.  This  is  natural  language;  and  it  may 
express  much;  but  it  has  other  modes  of  expressing  itself,  besides  by  the 
Toire.  When  a  person  is  friglitencfl,  his  natural  language  lells  it  to 
others;  his  voice  sinks  ond  quivers,  his  fles^h  trembles,  and  his  heart 
beats  very  quick.  Now  ail  men,  whether  French  or  English,  Turks  or 
Greeks,  have  the  same  natural  language  to  express  fear;  and  all  other 
men  can  read  this  language.  The  beasts,  too,  can  read  it:  when  a  dog 
reads  in  a  boy*s  looks  the  natural  language  of  fear,  he  will  chase  afler 
and  bite  him  ;  but  if  he  reads  the  natural  language  of  courage,  if  the  boy 
looks  brave,  and  lifts  up  his  band  to  strike,  the  dog  reads  that  too,  and 
slinks  away  with  liis  tail  between  his  legs. 

Animals  have  their  own  {Nirtirular  natural  langtiagc,  among  themselves. 
When  a  dog  sees  another  dog  coining  olong,  wagging  liis  tail,  he  knows 
that  he  is  good  natured.  and  wants  to  play  ;  and  he  will  answer  in  the 
same  language,  and  wag  his  tail  too,  if  he  wants  to  play ;  but  if  not,  he 
bristles  up  his  back,  and  growls,  ami  speaks  his  feelings,  just  as  plainly 
as  if  he  had  said,  '  Get  out,  you  pn|)[)y;  I  do  not  wish  for  your  company.* 

This,  then,  is  natural  language ;  it  is  common  to  men  and  animals ; 
but  men  have  a  natural  language  much  more  expressive  than  the 
animals.  The  deaf  and  dumb  use  this  language  l>efore  they  are  in- 
structed in  the  language  of  signs ;  and  they  can  read  by  it  very  well 
what  |>eople  feel.  Natural  language  cannot  be  studied  very  much  by  the 
blind,  Itecause  it  is  expressed  principally  by  the  features  of  the  fare.  But 
Aili  you  ought  to  study  as  much  of  it  as  you  can;  you  know,  by  the  tone 
of  the  voice,  whether  the  speaker  is  in  good  or  ill  nature;  whether  he  is 
resolute  or  v/avering.  liy  attending  to  the  natural  language,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  voire,  you  may  learn  much  of  character. 

The  natural  language  tells  the  feelings,  and  the  emotions  of  the  mind  ; 
liut  it  does  not  tell  tiie  thoughts.  This  is  done  by  artificial  languages : 
the  French  have  one,  the  English  another,  the  Germans  another,  &c. 
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I  aaid  natural  language  waa  univereally  alike,  but  artificial  language  is  noL 
All  children  cry  alike;  but  when  a  French  child  ia  hungry  itaayaypoui, 
an  English  child  says,  brtad^  a  Greek  child  8ayii,;ifom» ;  yet  all  want  th9 
same  thing.  Now  why  do  you  call  the  substance  you  eat,  bread?  and 
why  does  the  French  child  call  it  pain  f  Because  you  heard  your  fiarentB 
pronounce  the  word,  bread,  when  they  gave  you  a  bit ;  and  the  French 
child  heard  the  word  pain. 

You  mny  ask  why  all  people  do  not  use  the  same  sound  to  signify  lbs 
same  thing ;  and  it  is  n  hard  question  to  answer.  Probably  our  first 
parents,  ond  their  descendants,  did  use  the  same  sounds  ^  and  all  the 
world  spuke  the  same  language,  until  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
when,  as  you  know,  Gud  created  a  confutiion  of  tongues;  all  men  forgot 
the  original  language  ;  each  tried  to  express  himself  by  sounds  ;  and  as 
different  mm  see  and  feel  differently,  tliey  expressed  themselves  in 
different  ways;  they  signified  different  things  by  different  sounds;  their 
children  imitated  them,  and  thus  languages  were  created. 

But  we  are  not  to  inquire  now  into  the  causes :  we  know  that  dififerent 
nations  express  themsolvos  in  different  hiiiguagcs;  that  when  the  ma- 
jority of  educated  people  of  a  nation  speak  in  acertain  way,  it  is  the  rigbt 
way;  and  when  we  write  down  the  ways  in  which  they  expros8  them- 
selves, wc  write  down  the  ^rainniur  of  their  language.  Hence  there  is 
one  gnnnmar  for  the  French,  one  for  the  Gennan,  one  for  the  English, 
and  for  every  other  language.  Grannnar  is  a  sort  of  fashion  of  sfteak- 
ing;  what  is  fashionahle  for  the  French,  is  not  fashionable  for  the  En- 
glish ;  and  what  is  fusliionabic  now,  may  not  be  fasihionabic  twenty  years 
hence. 

The  language  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uniteil  States,  is  the  En- 
glish langna«;e ;  you  must,  therefore,  study  the  Grammar  of  the  English 
langua<re  ;  that  is,  you  must  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  iiieihoti 
of  speaking  and  writing  used  by  the  majority  of  well  educated  people 
in  England,  and  in  this  country;  you  must  follow  the  fashion  of  speech, 
not  because  it  is  the  best,  or  only  way,  hut  because  it  is  fashion. 

To  say,  '  I  are  hungry,*  would  express  your  feeling  just  as  well,  as 
^  I  am  hungry ;'  and  it  would  be  good  grommar  if  every  body  said  so; 
but  they  do  not,  therefore  it  is  not  grammar,  not  good  English. 

A  collection  of  the  rules  and  fashions  of  u  language  is  called  a  Gram- 
mar. The  Grammar  of  the  English  lan<<:uage  which  is  hero  printed  for 
your  use,  was  written  by  Mr.  iMurray  ;  ii  is  adopted,  not  because  it  is 
perfect,  or  anything  like  it;  but  because  it  is  the  one  commonly  used, 
by  ihubc  with  whom  you  will  associate.     Study  it,  and  profit  by  it. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Musical  Societies  in  New  York. 

The  *  New  York  Institute  of  Sacred  Music '  recently  held  its  first 
anniversary  concert,  consisting  of  |ierforniances  by  a  large  choir,  and  a 
number  of  interesting  pieces  by  a  juvenile  clas^.  It  was  formed  in  1833; 
not  merely  to  cultivate  and  extend  a  knowledge  of  music  among  those 
mlready  engaged  in  it,  but  to  intrmUice  it  into  primary  schools,  and  to 
establish  a  classical  school  for  qualifying  teachers  and  choristers.  The 
cflbrtB  of  its  faithful  instructor,  Mr.  Abner  Jones,  are  said  to  have  been 
▼ery  useful  in  the  schools  of  New  York. 

Id  May  last,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Union 
lor  the  general  promotion  of  devotional  church  music.  A  committee 
waa  appointed,  who  reported  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  constitution 
of  'The  New  York  Academy  of  Sacred  Music,'  to  consist  of  professional, 
nmateur,  non-performing  nnd  honorary  members.  It  is  intended  to  em- 
ploy Professors  of  Musical  Elocution,  Elementary  Instruction  and  Instru- 
mental Music,  a  Vocal  Conductor,  and  a  Librarian.  No  performer  is  to 
be  paid  for  taking  part  in  its  public  concerts. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  so  many  indications  of  increasing  interest  in 
music.  The  appetite  for  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  our  country.  Let 
those  who  are  able,  see  that  is  supplietl  with  salutary  food,  instead  of  the 
poison  which  is  now  so  extensively  circulated. 

3Ior5T   HOLTOKE   FeXALE    SEXi:fART. 

We  stated  sometime  since,  that  a  new  female  seminary  was  projected 
in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts.  A  committee  ap;)ointed  for  its  or- 
ganization have  recently  announced,  that  they  are  about  to  establish  this 
institution  at  South  Hadley,  under  the  name  of  the  31ount  Holyoke 
Seminary.  They  state,  that  it  is  intended  to  have  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion and  character  of  our  colleges  '  to  lie  based  entirely  on  Christian 
principles,'  and  '  designed  to  cultivate  the  missionary  spirit  among  its 
pupils,'  not  in  the  onlinary  iechnieal  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  a  spirit  of 
devotedness  to  the  business  of  doing  good,  as  teachers  of  schools,  at 
home  or  abroad,  or  in  any  other  way  which  Providence  may  indicate, 
however  humble,  or  uninviting,  «r  self-denying,  the  station  may  be.  The 
institution  is  to  be  provided  with  buildings,  sufficient  for  boarding  and 
instructing  two  hundred  young  ladies,  and  a  library  and  apparatus,  which 
it  IS  estimated  will  amount  to  $30,000.  Of  this  sum,  $8,000  has  been 
contributed  in  the  village  in  which  the  institution  is  to  be  located. 
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instiiuiioD  waa  presented  to  many,  more  tbsD  a  year 
Id  cbarge  of  the  Ipswich  Somi nary.  It  had  its  origin 
1  regard  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  supply  of 
□ur  country  which  are  i)  eve  loped  in  Miss  Beecher"* 
laed  to  tlie  Anieni-an  Lyceum  ;  and  its  gresi  objects 
will  commend  itself  to  all  who  will  reflect  upon  ibem. 

Its  Jnteroal  arrangemeiiis  are  iiilencleij  tu  be  con<liicled  on  the  strictesi 
principles  of  economy,  in  order  to  aSbrd  the  best  opportunities  fur  edu- 
cation lo  females  of  tiinited  iiieanH.  The  Trusteee  add,  '  Indeed,  it  is  for 
this  class  principally,  who  are  tbc  bone  and  sioew,  and  the  glory  of  our 
nation,  that  we  liave  engaged  in  this  undennking.'  To  complete  the 
course  of  female  education,  and  to  aid  in  dimlniiibing  tba  ezpeoscs  of  the 
pupils,  the  plan  which  has  been  so  often  proposed,  and  which  his  been 
carried  into  effect  for  some  time,  in  the  Domestic  Seminary  of  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, at  Clinton,  New  York,  (described  in  our  lust  volume,  p.  4!^,)  is  to  be 
adopted,  ofemploylng  the  pupils,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  domestic 
duties  of  the  institution. 

We  are  happy  to  see  a  simple,  rational  plan  of  female  education  ihtis 
announced,  fur  so  important  an  object,  without  any  of  the  parado  of 
diplomas,  and  degrees,  and  titles  of  honor.  We  are  rejoiced  to  believe, 
tbsl  It  is  undertaken  with  viona  which  seem  to  be  neither  personal  nor 
kcal ;  and  with  a  spirit  of  devotednoss  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  en- 
gaged, which  we  hope  will  infuse  itself  Into  their  pupils. 

Clerical  Ltceuh. 

Tlic  Junior  preachers  of  the  Now  tugland  Methodist  Conference  have 
formed  a  society  fur  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Each  member  is  re- 
quired to  write  sereral  esBsys,  and  >a  sermon  at  full  length,  an nuoHy.' 
But  the  great  object  is  lo  require  each  to  commence  a  course  of  study, 
embracing  text  books  in  the  various  deportments  of  general  knowledge, 
and  to  study  'one  or  more  of  these  departments  annually,  uaiil  he  has 
gone  through  the  whole,  and  prepared  himself  for  examination  therein,  at 
the  next  annual  meeting,  by  a  committee  prcvloualy  appointed.'  It  is, 
in  efiecl,  a  Lyctuta,  of  a  very  useful  kind,  and  we  rejoice  in  Its  establish- 
ment, among  s  class  of  active  and  useful  men,  whom  circumstances  nnd 
prevailing  prejudices  have  deprived  of  many  literary  privileges:.  The 
course  embraces,  Grammar,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Inlelleclual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric  and 
Elocution,  and  a  course  of  study  in  the  Languages,  for  which  Riche- 
rand's  Physiology,  Smellie's  Pbllosophy  of  Nature,  and  a  course  of 
Political  Economy  arc  allowed  to  be  adopted  as  substitutes,  li^ch  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  is  also  required  to  give  the  Committee  a  stateawnl  of 
the  books  he  has  vend  during  the  year,  and  ihey  are  required,  on  ibe 
other  hand,  'to  make  a  fuitbTul  report  to  tht;  Society  of  the  impnvei 
mem  and  qualifications  of  each  member,' 


Manual  Labor  Sekoob.  8T7 

Mahual  Labor  in  Wateetillb  Collvob. 

From  a  recent  statement  by  President  Bal)cock,  of  Waterville  College, 
Maine,  it  appears  that  the  manual  labor  department  of  that  Institution  is 
remarkably  successful. 

*  Considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  students  in 
College  are  regularly  engaged  in  labor  (chiefly  in  the  College  shops) 
three  hours  a  day.  Their  earnings  vary  from  50  cents  to  $2  50  cents  |ier 
week,  according  to  their  skill,  strength  and  diligence ;  hut  on  an  average, 
they  pay  for  their  board  by  their  labor.  This  system  of  labor  has  been  in 
successful  operation  fur  nioro  than  two  years,  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  weeks  lust  autumn,  when  the  scarcity  of  lumber  partially  suspended 
work  in  the  shops,)  and  the  results  of  it  are  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
regular  exercise  thus  furnished  is  found  lii<flily  conducive  to  health,  and 
to  intellectual  vigor.  No  student  is  hindered  in  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies,  by  employing  three  hours  a  day  in  work.  The  good 
order  of  the  College  is  also  essentially  promoted,  by  this  kind  of  employ- 
ment of  the  leisure  hours  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  students.' 

He  gives  the  followinir  reasons  why  this  plan  has  succeeded  better 
there  than  in  many  other  institutions. 

m 

'A  large  proportion  of  our  students  are  able  liodied  men,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  labor,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  dishonorable.  We 
have  an  excellent  and  popular  superintendent  of  the  shops,at  a  reasonable 
charge.  The  shojis,  tools,  &c.,  have  l>een  furnished  by  contributions  for 
the  purpose,  and  only  need  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  a  small  tax  on  the  oc- 
cupants. We  have  also  unusual  facilities  for  purchasing  lumber,  ond 
disposing  of  work  of  various  kinds  from  the  shops.  By  carrying  the 
|iriociples  of  the  division  oflaborinio  eltcct,  the  several  proceb'ses  are  so 
simplified,  that  young  men,  of  common  ingenuity,  even  if  they  have  never 
before  been  accusiouicd  to  the  use  of  tools,  very  soon  learn  to  work  to 
good  advanta;re.  The  low  price  of  board  and  tuition  (only  $1  a  week 
for  the  former,  when  paid  in  advance,  and  $*20  dollars  |>er  annum  for  the 
latter)  are  an  encouragement  to  many  worthy  young  men,  thirsting  for 
the  adi'antages  of  education,  to  endeavor  to  procure  one  here,  chiefly  by 
their  own  efiorts.' 

It  is  also  stated  that  individuals  of  proper  age,  who  do  not  pursue  the 
regular  course,  are  allowed  to  reside  in  the  institution,  and  are  permitted 
to  engage  in  any  studies  they  may  choose. 

Maxual  Labor  School  ix  N.  Carolina. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  prejudice  is  giving  way  so  ihat  at  the  South, 
ID  regard  to  the  consistency  of  labor  with  respectaliilitVy  and  that  manual 
labor  schools  are  mnltifdying.  The  Conronl  Presliyiery  in  N.  Carolina, 
hare  purchased  a  farm  in  the  western  |iart  of  the  state,  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  manual  labor  school  to  edacate  young  men  ftr  the  ministry. 
It  J8  open  to  persons  of  good  character,  of  all  denomiDationg.  Every  stu- 
dent will  be  required  to  perform  labor,  either  mechanical  or  agricultural, 
as  a  means  of  preserving  health,  as  well  as  of  economy. 

Society  and  Library  ix  Aif  Academy. 

In  a  recent  account  of  the  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Waterboro^ 
Male  Academy,  (S.  C.,)  it  is  stated  that  a  society  has  been  formed  among 
the  students,  which  has  proved  a  valnal)le  auxiliary  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Preceptor.  The  ineml)er8  have  collected  a  Hbrory  of  700  volumes^  includ- 
ing the  Encyclopedia,  and  gave  an  exhibition,  which  is  spoken  of  as 
interesting,  afler  the  examination.  The  teacher  who  induces  his  pupils 
to  engage  in  voluntary  studies  with  ardor,  does  more  for  their  educationj 
than  he  who  communicates  volumes  of  knowledge.  We  do  not  ask  our 
institutions  for  walking  cyclopedias,  but  for  active  laborers  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge ;  and  one  volunteer  is  worth  a  dozen  '  pressed  men.' 

TUEOLOGICAL   INSTITUTE    AT    EaST    WiNDSOR. 

The  Theological  Institute,  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  is  now  under 
the  care  of  three  Professors,  and  contains  sixteen  students.  A  large  brick 
building,  and  a  workshop  for  the  nionual  labor  department,  have  been 
erected.  A  library  of  2,200  volumes  has  l)een  collected,  chiefly  by  dona- 
tion; and  subifcriptions  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  have  recently  been 
made  for  promoting  the  ohjects  of  the  Institution.  A  reading  room  has 
been  opened  containing  the  most  valuable  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
societies  established  among  tho  students,  for  mutual  improvement  on 
various  subjects.  In  the  manual  labor  departnient,  each  student  is 
allowed  tho  use  of  tools,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  in  value,  or  ufnii  acre 
of  land  on  the  farm,  with  the  ])riv:lego  of  receiving  whatever  his  labor 
may  produce  beyond  the  rost  of  materials.  The  Institute  will  incur 
no  hazard  of  pecuniary  einburrassnient,  and  proceed  cautiously  in  ex- 
periments on  this  subject. 

Fu.NDS  FOR  Public  Lxstitutions. 

The  New  England  Methodist  Conference  have  resolved  to  employ  an 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  niising  $25,000  as  their  proportion  of  $100,000 
for  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown.  The  General  Conference 
of  Congregational  Churches  in  Moine,  have  resolved  to  attempt  raising 
$100,000  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor.  This  Institution  has 
received  a  considerable  accession  to  its  library,  during  the  post  year,  and 
a  donation  of  philosophical  apparatus,  to  the  amount  of  $500. 
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It  k  interestiDf  to  see,  that  proviaioDs  for  commoD  aducatioD  are  incor- 
porated in  the  coDstitution  propowd  for  Michi][^an,at  the  late  coDrention. 
It  requires  the  appoiDimeDt  of  a  SuperiotendeDt  of  Public  iDstruetioOt 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years :  and  directs  that  the  legislature 
riiall  proTide  for  a  system  of  common  schools  that  shall  compel  each 
district  to  maintwn  a  school  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  its  proportion  of  the  funds  derived  finom  the  public 
lands,  which  are  to  be  derotcd  exclusirely  to  this  objecL  The  legisla- 
tme  is  also  required  to  provide,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  state 
pennit,  for  the  establishment  of  one  library  at  least  in  each  township,  and 
to  appropriate  to  it  the  proceeds  of  military  and  penal  fines :  and  in 
general,  to  'encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual scientific  and  agricultural  improvements.' 

We  congratulate  this  nascent  state  on  such  a  resolution,  and  we  wish 
that  some  of  its  older  sisters  could  be  induced  to  imitate  so  wise  an 
example. 

L0CAT105  OF  School  IIoctses. 

In  an  interesting  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  Ontario  Re(K)sitory,  the 
writer  states  his  conviction  from  experience,  that  the  neighborhood  of  a 
grocery  or  a  tavern,  diminishes  the  amount  of  study  among  the  larger 
scholars  one  third  or  one  quarter.  He  alt<o  mentions  a  district  which 
was  offered  an  acre  of  land,  in  a  retired,  pleasant  situation  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  but  who  refused  it  and  chose  a  spot  at  the  crossing  of  two 
roads,  directly  opposite  a  tavern,  as  the  place  for  their  children. 

School  Masters  Waited  ! 

We  cheerfully  echo  the  call  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  in  this  form. 
It  IS  truly  stated  in  a  western  paper,  that  there  are  a  miliien  at  least,  of 
children  who  have  no  teacher :  that  tkirly  thousand  school  masters  and 
school  mistresses  are  needed  at  once  for  our  own  country,  and  that 
an  additional  annual  supply  of  four  thousand  will  be  needed  for  the  in- 
crease of  our  population. 

lMPROV£JIE!m   PROPOSED  121   ENGLAND. 

Lord  Brougham  recently  introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  into  the  British 
House  of  Peers,  on  the  subject  of  General  Education,  of  great  interest. 
It  appeared  from  his  statements,  that  a  large  number  of  children  in  En- 
gland were  without  instruction,  that  the  instniction  given  is  very  defi- 
cient, and  that  there  is  great  need  of  schools  for  children  at  an  earlier 
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ige.  The  resoluCioDB  express  the  opinkm  of  Pariiament  on  these  pointy 
and  on  the  importance  of  establishing  Infant  Schools  and  Seminaries  lor 
Teachers.  We  hope  to  give  hereafter  a  more  extended  sketch  of  his  re- 
marks and  proposals. 

Universitt  of  Nkw  York. 

The  first  commencement  of  this  institution  was  recently  held,  and  ora* 
tiooB  were  delivered  by  the  candidates  for  a  degree,  which  are  spoken  of 
in  flattering  terms.  Fourteen  young  men  received  their  first  degree.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercises,  the  honorary  testimonials  of  the  standing  of  the 
students  of  the  first  and  second  grade,  in  each  branch  of  study,  were  an- 
nounced, with  an  explanation  by  the  Chancellor,  of  which  the  following 
is  given  as  the  substance,  in  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser. 

'  There  are  four  grades  of  merit  established  in  every  class.  The  highest 
of  these  is  denominated  the  first  grade,  and  the  lowest  the  fourth.  A 
given  amount  of  attainment  is  required  from  the  student  before  he  can 
be  enrolled  in  either;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  a  student's 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  merit  roll  at  all.  But  on  the  contrary^  as 
the  distinctions  of  grade  refer  solely  to  settled  standards  of  merit,  it  fol- 
lows that  each  of  them  is  accessible,  not  exclusively  to  one  student,  but 
to  all  who  have  the  talents  and  the  industry  to  reach  it. 

'  The  first  and  highest  honor,  according  to  this  system,  is  not  to  bo  con- 
sidered 08  a  solitary  eminence,  which,  from  its  nature,  can  be  occupied 
by  one  individual  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  his  class.  It 
rather  resembles  a  series  of  elevated  pedestals  in  a  temple  of  science,  on 
which  the  merit  of  many  may  be  grouped  or  formed  into  a  constellation, 
in  which  every  star  that  is  added  only  increases  the  brilliancy  of  the 
whole.  The  influence  and  cfl^ect  of  the  plan  has  been  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly propitious.  It  prevents  much  of  that  jealousy  and  heart  burn- 
ing, which  are  but  too  common  among  the  best  of  students,  where  the 
first  honor  of  a  class  is  made  a  prize  which  belongs  to  one  individual, 
and  to  him  only  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  excitement  of  an  honorable 
emulation,  so  fur  from  being  destroyed  or  lessened,  is  chastened  and  pro- 
moted.' 

WESTERif  Seminaries. 

Numerous  applications  are  made  to  the  benevolent  in  New  England, 
for  aid  in  establishing  Seminaries  at  the  West.  In  order  to  assist  and 
regulate  these  efibrts  in  the  churches  under  their  care,  the  Pastoral  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts  have  appointed  a  committee  of  seven,  to  obtain 
accurate  information  concerning  these  institutions,  to  be  made  public  for 
their  guidance,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
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Schools  ur  Libsria. 

A  peraon  recently  returned  from  Liberia  states  that  'day  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  competent  instructors  are  in  successful 
operation.  The  advantages  of  education  are  properly  appreciated,  and 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  not  only  with  elementary  but  in 
acme  of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education.  Sabbath  schools 
are  attended  to,  and  much  good  has  already  resulted  from  this  pious 
enterprize.' 

Society  of  South  CARouifA. 

A  Society  called  'The  South  Carolina  Society  for  the  AdTancement  of 
Learning,'  has  been  lately  formed ;  Clmncellor  Deasassure,  President, 
and  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  W.  C.  Preston,  and  J.  L.  Pcttegru,  Vice 
Presidents.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  state,  by  difiusing  useful  knowledge,  raising  the 
standard  of  education,  and  developing  generally  its  literary  and  scientific 
resources. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Progreisite  Education,  commencing  with  the  Infant.  By 
Madame  Necker  De  Saussure.  Translated  from  the  French; 
with  notes  and  an  appendix:  by  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Phelfs. 
Boston:  William  D.  Ticknor.     1B35.     12mo.     pp.  348. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce  that  this  interesting  and  val- 
uable work  is  published.  The  extract  we  gave  in  a  former  number  will 
satisfy  our  readers,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  compilation  from  previous  works, 
Dor  yet  a  bare  record  of  individual  experience.  It  is  experience  seeking 
to  compare  its  observations  witli  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  de- 
duce principles  which  shall  have  a  general  application.  This  portion  of 
the  work,  (for  it  is  but  the  commencement,)  is  devoted  to  the  first  four 
years  of  life.  In  the  first  book,  a  general  view  is  taken  of  the  principles 
to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  design  of  education,  and  the  influence  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  will,  the  impulses,  the  reason,  and  the  religious 
feelings,  as  instruments,  not  merely  for  the  immediate  production  of  right 
eonduct,  but  to  be  employed  by  the  child  in  completing  and  directing  his 
own  character.  In  the  second  and  third  books,  the  successive  years  of 
inftncy  are  considered,  and  the  principles  dereloped  are  applied  to  their 
fBaoagemenc. 
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The  nnrk  is  chnrsclerized  by  close  anil  original  thought,  and  at  the 
■ame  lime,  t>y  aimplicily  and  rleameSB  or  mind,  combined  with  the  hu- 
inihlyof  aChrialian.  Bui  Mr^.  WilJard  remnrka  very  jiisll;,  that  oiotbei^ 
in  order  to  he  profiled  hy  li,  iniiat  be  ediicai«il.  '  It  is  not  written  for 
the  ignomnt  and  uDciiliivBied  ;  such  could  neither  comprehend  its  rea- 
BOning,  or  profii  much  hy  Its  precepls.'  We  earnestly  ho|H>  that  it  will 
find  rniiny  readers  among  thiise  who  are  piTjiared  to  appreciate  and  em- 
ploy I  hem.  Ii  is  distliigiiinhed  Trom  runny  other  works  in  attempting  lo 
invesiigslc,  rather  than  prescribe — to  give  principles  for  epphi^atioD, 
raiher  ihon  maivimB  for  practice.  It  in  deRi'ient,  we  think,  bb  a  guidt  to 
the  parenl,  in  pointing  out  no  course  by  which  the  animal  and  inrerior 
propenEiliL-B  shnll  he  subdued,  a[  a  period  uhen  the  rhild  is  unahle  lo 
subdue  ihom  hinisell',  and  when,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  the  cbaracler 
Is  almoai  fixed.  The  notes  and  appendix  cDntnin  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  We  express  oiirdiKSenl  from  llie  editors  on  two  points 
only,  which  we  deem  of  great  linpnrlance.  We  are  surprised  to  sea 
an  edi  tori  111  note,  in  which  the.  attempt  to  suppress  crying  hy  chastlse- 
nient  ia  trcnied  as  unwise,  because  a  father,  in  an  inaiaiice  staled, 
corrected  a  child  for  crying,  wbo  was  suffering  from  the  wound  of  a  pin! 
Ah  well  might  we  prohibit  medicine  because  a  mother  killed  her  child  hy 
giving  it,  in  the  wrong  disenae.  In  the  appendix,  also,  we  cannot 
pass  hy  the  unfonunale  recommendation  of  laudanum  merely  to  'quiet' 
the  child.  We  protest  against  this  pernicious  and  dangerous  use  of  a 
powerful  remedy,  where  actual  disease  does  not  exisl.  Ilisoflen  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  juslificniiiin  of  intemperance.  We  wish  wo  were  not 
comjielled  to  add  that  [he  Gallicisms  and  inaccuracies  of  longuege  in  this 
translation,  are  far  more  numerous  than  they  should  be  in  a  work  of  tbia 
high  character.  Immediate  measures  ought  to  he  taken  to  correct,  by  a  list 
of  errata,  one  inadvertence  which  we  presume  occurred  iti  printing — the 
designation  ofseveral  of  the  author's  notes  as  editorial,  which  leaves  the 
reader  in  uncertainty  about  the  whole.  But  these  are  sinult  tmpet- 
faclions.  We  consider  parents  as  much  indehicd  lo  the  eilitor  for  bring- 
ing forward  this  translation  ;  and  we  hope  they  will  receive  sufficient 
encourajjcmBnt  lo  induce  them  to  go  on  with  the  subsequent  volumea. 
They  will  he  one  of  the  most  valuable  ailditions  la  the  maternal  library. 
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(9.      By  John    H*ll,  Principal  gf  the 

York:    J.  .P.    Haven.     1835.     iBmo. 


On  thk  EouciTios  t 
Parests  and    Guardi» 

Ellington   School.     Nev 
pp.  190. 

Thia  little  work  ia  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  mora]  education) 
and  is  evidently  the  result  of  lung  experience  in  the  management  of  chil- 
dren. We  have  looked  over  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  wish  we  could 
circulate  it  widely,  among  those  who  are  educating  their  children  just  as 
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their  own  eoiiTenience,  or  ease,  or  fbodneM  may  dictate.  The  author 
rather  dUcarda  than  aeelu  for  novehy  ;  but  hia  views  are  aound  and  judi* 
eioua,  preserviog  the  proper  medium,  in  our  view,  between  niildneaa  and 
severity.  He  chastises  in  a  caustic,  but  courteous  manner,  the  prevalent 
follies  and  weaknesses  of  indul(^nt  parents;  he  points  out  the  modes 
in  which  others  unconsciously  do  much  to  injure  their  children's 
character ;  and  calls  to  a  severe  account,  those  who  neglect  this  sacred 
trust,  in  order  to  attend  to  possessions  of  fiur  less  value.  We  should  not, 
however,  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Hall,  as  to  the  details  of  family  inter- 
course. We  have  seldom  seen  a  work  which  we  could  recommend  in 
so  unqualified  a  manner  to  the  attention  of  parents,  and  especially  of 
faikers.  Many  a  bitter  pang  would  it  sf^are  some  parents,  if  they  would 
listen  to  its  rebukesi,  and  act  upon  its  principles. 

The  Mother's  Primer,  to  teach  her  child  its  letters,  and  how 
to  read.  Designed,*  also,  for  the  lowest  class  in  Primary  Schools 
on  a  new  plan.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallacult,  late  Principal  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Hartford.  Xew  York:  Lovell, 
Lord  &  Co.     Boston:  Crocker  £&  Brewster.      18mo.   pp.45. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  work,  we  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gal- 
budet,  stating  the  plan  he  lind  adopted  of  teaching  hi^i  children  to  read 
by  commencing  with  tconU  instead  orittters.  This  plan  has  been  found 
successful  with  the  members  of  his  own  family  ;  and  after  long  trial,  has 
been  published  in  the  little  book  before  us.  The  results  of  years  of  ex- 
periment, by  one  of  the  ablest  analysts  of  the  infant  mind,  are  of  great 
value  to  every  parent  and  teacher ;  and  we  are  contident,  that  those  who 
will  adopt  this  little  book  as  a  manual,  will  spare  themselves  and  their 
children,  much  irksome  and  useless  labor. 

The  Student's  Manual;  designed  by  specific  directions,  to 
aid  in  forming  and  strengthening  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  Student.  By  Rev.  John  Todd,  Pastor 
of  the  iild wards  Church,  Northampton;  author  of  Lectures  to 
Children,  &c.  Northampton:  J.  H.  Butler.  Boston:  Wm. 
Peirce,  Crocker  &  Brewster.     1835.     12mo.  pp.  392. 

We  have  long  felt  that  such  a  work  was  needed,  and  we  rejoice  to 
see  the  want  so  well  supplied.  Mr.  Toild  has  written  what  he  would 
have  desired  to  direct  his  own  inexperience  as  a  student,  in  that  simple, 
lively  manner  which  characterizes  the  admirable  '  Lectures  to  children,' 
and  yet  with  constant  indications,  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  research.  He  does  not  forget  great  principles,  or  neglect 
minute  details.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  yet  adapted  to  make  the 
student  act  u|ion  reflection  rather  than  follow  any  mere  set  of  rules;  and 
we  have  never  seen  a  work  which  we  could,  more  confidently,  recom- 
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mend  as  a  manual  ibr  the  phyaical,  intellaetiial  and  moral  habits  of  dM 
•todent.  We  need  not  aiirely  add,  that  in  such  reniarka,  we  alwaya  ex* 
cept  that  production  of  Divine  Wiadom,  to  which  thia  Manual  pokita  the 
•tudent  as  hia  great  directory. 

Foster's  Systbm  of  Penmanshif;  or  the  art  of  rapid  writing 
illustrated  and  explained.  To  which  are  added  the  angular  and 
antiangular  systems.  Exemplified  with  plates.  By  B.  F.  Fobteb, 
Teacher  of  Writing  and  Book-keeping,  author  of  a  Development 
of  Cairstairs  system,  Prize  essay  on  the  best  method  of  teaching 
Penmanship,  d&c.  Boston:  Perkins  &  Marvin.  1835.  8vo. 
pp.  104. 

We  have  long  since,  and  repeatedly  expressed  our  conviction,  that  the 
Cairstarian  system  of  writing  is  the  best  which  we  know,  for  securing  the 
possession  of  a  legible,  current  hand,  and  for  guarding  the  writer  from  in- 
jury to  his  health.  We  have  also  expressed  our  approbation  of  Mr. 
Foster's  exposition  of  this  system  in  its  principal  features ;  and  we  are 
gratified  to  find  that  the  discouragementsalways  attending  the  first  efibrta 
in  every  important  improvement,  have  been  so  far  overcome  as  to  give 
him  full  employment,  and  produce  a  demand  for  a  new  volume.  We 
know  of  no  American  system  of  penmanship  whirh  we  consider  so  good. 
We  are  sorry  however  to  see  any  encouragement  again  given  to  the  use- 
less and  oAen  pernicious  habit  of  supporting  the  body  on  the  left  arm,  as 
if  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  or  to 
a  stooping  posture,  which  we  consider  equally  unnecessary  and  more 
injurious.  Mr.  Foster  would  do  his  pupils  a  greater  serviee^  even  than 
the  formation  of  a  good  hand,  if  he  would  deliver  them  from  bondage  to 
these  habits,  which  produce,  we  are  persuaded,  half  the  fatigue  of  writ- 
ing. We  cannot  agree  with  him  also  in  the  necessity  of  commencing 
with  thelarcfc  text,  especially  when  the  small  hands  of  children  are  to  be 
employed.  Perhaps  Mr.  F's  experience  may  have  suggested  reasons 
which  we  do  not  know. 

In  the  appendix  to  his  book,  Mr.  F.  has  given  a  curious  collection  of 
puffs  of  those  who  have  surpassed  the  power  of  art  itself,  in  their  won- 
derful systems  and  lessons  of  penmanship,  which  is  very  properly  closed 
by  Swifl's  account  of  the  » ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  LAG  ADO,'  and 
the  astonishing  results  of  genius  which  it  exhibited !  They  have  rarely 
before  been  rivalled  in  our  country;  but  we  may  now  look  with  confi- 
dence, for  a  full  grown  crop  of  any  science  or  art,  in  a  few  hours  after 
the  seeds  are  duly  sown  in  the  juvenile  mind  ;  and  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  limit,  by  law,  the  rapidity  of  improvement  in  schools,  as  wellasof 
motion  on  rail  roads ! 


AMERICAN 


ANNALS    OF    EDUCATION 


AND    INSTRUCTION. 


SEPTEMBER,    1835. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Extrad  Jrom  *An  Essay  on  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  art  of 
Painhng  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Written  at  the  request  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Lyceum.  By  Charles 
Fraser,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.' 

Independent  of  the  intrinsic  recommendatioDS  that  accom- 
pany the  Fine  Arts,  and  which  always  ensure  them  a  welcome 
with  the  refined  and  the  intelligent,  there  are  moral  associations 
interwoven  in  their  existence  and  success,  that  endear  them  to  the 
patriot  and  the  philanthropist.  Whilst  the  former  regards  them 
as  the  source  of  pure  and  elevated  enjoyment,  directing  the  mind, 
like  literature  and  science,  to  pursuits  of  endless  variety ;  to  the 
latter,  they  are  peculiarly  interesting  as  the  evidences  of  social  im- 
provement and  national  prosperity. 

WTiile  therefore  the  United  States  are  daily  multiplying  their 
resources,  and  the  enterprise  of  their  citizens  is  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  useful  pursuits  and  profitable  objects,  every  lover 
of  bis  country  must  be  gratified  to  observe,  that  a  taste  for  the 
liberal  arts  is  also  cultivated,  and  that  they  are  every  day  becom- 
ing more  and  more  an  object  of  enlightened  attention.  Institu- 
tions have  been  established  in  several  of  our  cities,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  them  ;  and  if  some  of  these  have  failed,  and 
none  of  them  have  led  to  the  results  that  might  have  been  wished, 
it  is  because  the  zeal  in  which  they  orig'mated  was  in  advance  of 
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that  state  of  public  taste,  and  those  means  of  encouragement, 
which  could  alone  prosper  the  experimenl,  and  crown  it  with 
success. 

Indeed  it  has  been  <]uestioned  whether  such  institutions  are  cal- 
culated lo  have  a  permanently  useful  effect,  either  in  encouraging 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  or  in  advancing  (heir  improvement ;  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave  genius  to  its  own  energiea, 
to  struggle  with,  and  overcome  the  difficuUies  in  its  way,  with 
nature  before  it  as  the  standard  of  beauty  in  proportion,  of  har- 
mony in  coloring,  and  of  grace  in  action,  than  to  offer  it  instruc- 
tion under  the  name,  and  with  the  forms  of  an  academy,  williout 
placing  in  its  reach  the  best  models  of  art,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved means  of  instruction. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  would  it  not  be  belter  in  our  com- 
paratively young  country,  and  with  our  yi;t  limited  resources,  to 
consider  the  cause  of  tlie  liberal  arts  as  best,  though  incidentally 
promoted,  with  the  general  advancement  of  all  mental  cultivation? 
For  after  all,  this  is  the  only  solid  basis  upon  which  they  con 
hopa  to  rest.  Circumstances  foreign  or  accidental  may  sometimes 
favor  the  growth,  and  encoura:;e  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts; 
but  the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  they  can  be  expected  lo  attain 
their  full  maturity  and  development,  is  that  produced  by  the  genial 
influence  of  sentiment,  taste  and  intelligence. 

Without  these  to  regulale  the  use  of  the  one,  and  lo  encourage 
and  appreciate  the  claims  of  the  other,  genius  and  wealth  are  una- 
vailing. Forests  may  disappear  from  the  land, — the  garb  of  cul- 
tivation may  be  spread  over  our  fields, — cities  may  enliven  our 
plains, — rivers  may  open  new  channels  of  trade, — and  steam  may 
give  a  double  value  to  lime,  l;y  the  rapidity  it  imparts  to  motion  ; 
yet  if  the  wealth  which  both  produce,  and  which  results  from 
these  happy  prospects,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  end  of  all  enter- 
prise and  exertion,  and  not  as  a  means  of  still  further  improve- 
ment, in  shedding  over  the  whole  the  charm  that  mind,  and  mind 
alone,  bestows,  our  lot  will  not  be  that  of  national  greatness,  and 
nature  will  in  vain  have  lavished  upon  us  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

Those  nations  of  antiquity  were  not  the  most  favored  in  their 
physical  resources,  whose  fame  we  most  delighllocherish.  What 
of  Greece  do  we  remember  with  more  delight  than  its  philosophy, 
its  sculpture,  its  painting  and  its  literature  ?  True,  it  was  the  land 
of  Cecrops,  and  boasted  the  gifts  of  Ceres  ;  hut  it  was  also  that  of 
Pericles,  Plato  and  Xenophon, — the  land  of  the  Apollo,  the  Lao- 
coon  and  the  Parthenon. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  this  essay  lo  say  one  word  that 
would  discourage  the  establishment  of  schools  of  instruction  in  any 
branch  of  art  or  science ;  for  these  are  the  boast  and  the  evidence 
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of  modern  ioiprovement ;  and  tbeir  suoeessful  operation  distin- 
guishes the  age  and  the  country  in  which  we  live.  But  if  we  read 
of  no  academy  of  sculpture  in  that  native  land  of  all  excellence  in 
the  art,  how  can  we  account  for  the  perfection  of  Grecian  statuary  ? 
How  can  we  account  for  the  profound  knowledge  it  exhibits  of 
every  science  embraced  in  the  principles  and  theory  of  its  execu- 
tion ?  It  would  he  a  mystery  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture,  but 
for  that  noble  ambition  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  which  directed 
all  intellectual  exertion  to  the  highest  standards,  and  which, 
whether  animating  the  senator,  the  philosopher,  the  poet  or  the 
artist,  placed  immortality  before  him  as  its  certain  reward. 

To  this  predominant  passion  everything  was  made  subservient. 
Upon  its  vigilance  and  activity,  no  hint  was  ever  lost,  whether 
suggested  by  the  humble  acanthus  that  shadowed  out  the  form  of 
the  Corinthian  capital,  or  in  the  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium,  that 
furnished  them  with  models  of  grace  and  symmetry  in  the  human 
form.     In  foct,  all  nature  was  the  theatre  of  their  study. 

Of  genius  and  skill,  when  dbplayed  on  such  perishable  materi- 
als as  those  of  the  painter's  art,  cotemporary  impressions  are  the 
best,  as  they  often  are  the  only  testimony.  H'istory  is  the  gallery 
io  which  the  memorials  of  them  are  preserved  uninjured  by  time. 
Here,  in  their  original  greatness,  are  preserved  the  beauties  of  the 
Crrecian  pencil ;  and  who  can  venture  to  question  the  authority  by 
which  Zeuxis  was  placed  by  the  side  of  Praxiteles  ?  '  If,'  says 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  speaking  of  their  paintings,  '  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
tbeir  master-pieces,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  find  their  figures 
as  conectly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  colored  like 
Titian's.' 

Horace,  who  attributed  like  powers  to  poetry  and  painting,  gave 
also  the  testimony  of  his  assent  to  the  relative  perfection  of  the 
latter  art,  by  equally  extolling  the  works  of  Parrhasius,  with  those 
of  Scopas: 

'  Hie  sazo— tiqnidM  ille  eoloribiu.' 


Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  taste  which  could  daily  banquet 
upon  the  unrivalled  productions  of  a  Phidias  or  Polycletus,  could 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  a  corresponding  excellence  in 
those  of  an  Apollodorus  or  Timanthes.  But  why  reason  on  a  sub- 
ject lor  which  there  is  such  abundant  authority?  Yet  if  these 
unmortal  painters  had  any  public  school  of  instruction,  we  know 
of  none  other  than  that  which  was  open  to  all  alike,  and  in  which, 
whatever  tended  to  improve  or  embellish  life,  bad  its  share  of 
reputation — the  great  school  of  Athens. 
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Tlius  we  have  the  example  of  at  least  one  age  and  country,  to 
show  thai  improvement  in  the  liberal  arts  is  connected  with  all 
other  improvemeni,  and  that  it  constitutes  but  one  of  ihe  various 
developmonls  of  that  national  greatness  which  proceeds  from  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivation. 

Another  great  era  of  painting  was  also  one  of  letteis.  If  the 
names  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  did  not  distinguish  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  as  the  golden  age  of  art.  still  would  it  be 
memorable  as  the  glorious  ejioch  of  liberal  knowle<lge ;  as  the  dawn 
of  a  bright  intellectual  day,  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  shed 
its  lustre  upon  the  paths  of  taste,  science  and  learning.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  eminent  English  pdnters, — West,  Ho- 
garth, Barrj-,  Reynolds,  Wilson  and  Gainsborouoh — were  ripe  in 
fame  and  merit  before  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
But  the  poets,  historians,  orators  and  statesmen  of  tiieir  day,  show 
that  there  was  a  deep-seated  vital  impulse  which  put  in  motion,  at 
tliesame  time,  the  whole  machinery  of  intellect ;  and  that  painting 
was  but  a  part  of  its  wonderful  operations. 

The  principle  that  thus  so  often  regulates  the  success  of  the 
fine  arts  considered  collectively,  and  in  reference  to  public  pros- 

Eerity,  also  acts  upon  individuals  engaged  in  the  study  of  them. 
:  graduates  the  scale  of  their  advancement,  in  a  common  ratio 
with  that  of  their  associates  or  compeiiiors  in  kindred  pur^ts. 
The  circle  of  great  men  iliat  grew  up  and  tRourished  with  Sr 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  who  united  their  exertions  with  his,  in  the 
great  career  of  celebrity,  however  diveraified  their  respective  pur- 
suits, did  more  to  make  him  the  distinguished  painter  that  be  was, 
than  all  the  rules  of  art  he  had  acquired  at  St.  Luke's.  It  did 
more  to  exalt  and  elicit  the  powers  of  his  genius,  than  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  all  its  patronage,  has  done  for  any  succeeding  En- 
glish artists,  eminently  successful  as  some  of  them  have  been. 

Adopung  then  the  inference  that  these  observations  might  well 
authorize,  we  cannot  fail  to  associate  excellence  in  the  ait  of 
(lainting,  with  the  highest  objects  of  intellectual  ambition.  We  are 
led  to  believe  that  every  effort  to  difRise  a  taste  for  letteis, 
and  to  refine  the  public  mind,  tends  also  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  liberal  arts.  Every  college  and  seminary  of  teaming  in  our 
countrj-  is  preparing  the  way  for  them.  The  American  Lyceum, 
as  it  promotes  the  great  cause  of  improvement,  by  confederating 
its  Interests,  and  uniting  the  exertions  of  its  friends,  Is  itself  an 
auxiliary  to  the  arts. 

The  influence  thus  exercised,  it  is  true,  is  indirect.  But  It  is 
like  the  warmth  of  spring,  that  acts  unpercelved  upon  the  beauties 
of  vegetation.     Without  that  enlightened  spirit  which  educatioa 
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diffuses  insensibly  over  a  community,  even  Vealth,  with  all  its  fos- 
tering means,  can  never  raise  the  art  beyond  the  level  of  vulgar 
ornament.  Its  patronage  may  produce  artizans,  but  will  never 
create  artists.  For  wealth  without  refinement  ministers  only  to 
the  grosser  parts  of  our  nature,  and  not  to  the  culture  of  the  ethe- 
rial  mind.  It  neither  improves  the  taste, — nor  enriches  the  under- 
standing,— nor  ennobles  the  heart. 

If  then  there  is  a  pledge  that  paindng  and  its  sister  arts  will 
ever  be  encouraged  in  the  United  States,  with  that  Uberality  which 
their  resources  will  assuredly  enable  them  to  afford,  that  pledge  is 
abundantly  displayed  in  the  zeal  that  pervades  all  parts  of  our 
common  country  lA  the  cause  of  improvement.  Already  we  be- 
gin to  be  sensible  of  the  tone  and  character  that  education  has 
given  to  society.  Talent,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  without  its 
reward.  The  public  mind  is  becoming  familiarized  to  standards 
of  intellectual  attainment  that  must  inevitably  exalt  and  purify  its 
taste.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  startle  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  to 
hear  one,  who  is  himself  their  ardent  admirer,  express  the  belief 
that  more  is  done  towards  promoting  their  interests,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  country,  by  literary  institutions,  than  by  those  pro- 
fessedly established  for  their  encouragement. 

As  the  husbandman  in  vain  bestows  his  labor  upon  a  barren  and 
unprofitable  soil,  so  does  the  painter,  however  liberally  endowed 
by  nature,  or  improved  by  education,  unprofitably  devote  his 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  art,  in  a  community  possessing  the 
amplest  means  of  patronage,  but  wanting  taste  and  congeniality. 
Would  the  names  of  West  and  Copley  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  fame,  if  they  had  not  sought  encouragement  in  countries 
that  could  appreciate  and  reward  their  claims  ?  Has  not  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Leslie's  recent  experiment  shown  how  essential  a 
certain  atmosphere  of  refinement  b  to  the  happy  and  successful 
exercbe  of  his  art  ?  And  have  we  not  one  artist  in  this  country, 
who  might  add  firesh  attractions  to  the  Sistine,  had  he  been  bom  in 
other  climes,  and  under  other  auspices,  who  is  now  wasting  upon 
the  altar  of  patriotism  the  purest  flame  of  genius  ? 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake,  than  in  the  idea  that  those 
causes,  upon  which  the  elegant  arts  depend  for  their  existence  and 
success,  lie  upon  the  surface  of  society,  or  arise  fix>m  light  and 
casual  influences.  They  are  too  closely  allied  to  science  and  liter- 
ature not  to  have  with  them  a  common  foundation  deeply  laid  in 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  political  condition  and  welfare  of 
a  nation.  An  elevated  standard  of  morality  gives  to  the  mind  a 
consciousness  of  its  dignity.  Intellectual  improvement  multiplies 
and  refines  its  enjoyments,  whikt  fi^edom  leaves  it  to  the  tranquil 
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end  successful  exercise  of  iis  favoriie  pursuits,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  it  a  high  moral  impulse,  and  animates  it  to  maoly  and 
vigorous  exertion. 

Let  the  experience  of  history,  while  il  tests  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  encourage  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  United  States, — exhibiting  in  their  institutions  all  of  freedom 
but  its  licentiousness,  resting  their  social  intercourse  upon  ttie 
basis  of  sound  morals,  and  displaying  in  their  prosperity  the  es- 
haustless  resources  of  industry, — shall  also  he  distinguished  for  the 
cultivation  and  reward  of  those  pursuits  that  belong  to  the  scholar, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  taste. 

In  thus  endeavoring  to  trace  the  primary  causes  that  favor  the 
growth,  and  promote  the  success  of  the  fine  arts,  we  ought  not  to 
disregard  those  which  are  more  obviously  connected  with  them. 
It  b  due  therefore  to  the  enlightened  motives,  and  disinterested  ex- 
ertions hy  which  our  academies  of  art  have  been  established  and 
maintained,  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  had  a  favorable  influ- 
ence on  painting  in  the  United  States.  Their  annual  exhibitions 
have  awakened  public  attention,  and  improved  public  taste.  They 
have  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  artists,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  decided  and  progressive  improvement  in  their  works. 
The  very  fact  of  these  institutions  being  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  individuals  not  connected  with  the  profession,  proves  the 
existence  of  a  higher  cause,  acting  through  their  voluntary  effiwts 
upon  its  interests.  And  although  they  may  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful as  schools  of  Instruction,  tliey  have  always  had  just  claims 
to  public  patronage,  as  an  advance  in  the  great  system  of  improre- 
mcnt.  Tlic  increased  number  of  artists  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
ene  of  the  happy  results  of  the  encouragement  lo  which  their  bflu- 
ence  has  led.     At  the  iline  of  their  establishment  amongst  us, 

G)rtrait  painting  was  the  only  branch  of  the  art  practised  in  the 
dited  Slates,  and  that  but  by  comparatively  few.  While  at  the 
present  day,enihracmg,  from  their  introducilon,  an  interval  of  less 
than  a  half  century,  there  are  practitioners  in  every  department  of 
tjie  profession,  from  the  highest  to  the  linmhiest,  some  of  whcvn 
are  disiingulslied,  and  many  very  respectable  for  their  merits  and 
attainments. 

A  decided  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  painting  in  this 
country,  has  been  furnished  by  that  demand  for  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  art,  which  has  led  to  such  an  establishment  as  tbe 
National  Academy  of  Design,  an  Institution  formed  and  governed 
exclusively  hy  artists;  and  affording  all  the  advantages  of  acade- 
mic preparation.  The  consciousness  thus  implied  of  a  deficiency 
in  those  qualifications  which  an  improved  public  taste  required 
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from  the  professors  of  art,  while  it  has  united  their  exertions, 
shows  that  their  hopes  are  equal  to  the  great  objects  that  should 
animate  them.  If  the  want  of  an  academy  providing  the  means 
of  instnicticm  in  the  United  States  was  the  misfortune  of  such  as 
could  not  seek  them  elsewhere,  henceforward  it  will  be  their  re- 
proach, if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which 
this  institution  fiimbhes  them. 

Whilst  the  painter,  therefore,  amidst  causes  both  moral  and 
physical,  co-operating  in  the  advancement  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual wealth,  perceives  a  spirit  of  improvement  everjrwhere 
manifested,  let  bun  reflect  on  the  condition  of  society  to  which  it 
must  ultimately  lead, — its  tastes  and  refinements, — ^its  luxuries  and 
enjoyments ; — ^let  him  think  of  the  rank  to  which,  m  such  a  state 
of  cultivated  prosperity,  the  liberal  arts  will  be  elevated,  and  he 
will  want  neither  motive  nor  inclination  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities that  may  enable  him  to  justify  and  maintain  his  claims, 
out  while  animated  by  this  ambition,  let  him 

'  Compare  Ufe*i  span  with  art's  exteDtive  field,' 

and  remember  that  he  can  make  no  attainments  and  reach  no  ex- 
cellence that  will  exempt  him  firom  the  oUigations  of  persevering 
industry ;  that  the  volume  of  nature,  infinitely  various  in  the  topics 
which  it  embraces,  is  the  great  object  of  his  study ;  while  all  that 
an  academy  can  profess  to  teach  him  is  the  language  of  his  art, 
which,  like  all  other  language,  is  but  the  form  in  which  the  mind 
is  to  manifest  itself. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  LYCEUM. 


Rtpori  of  the.  CammUUe  of  DdtgaUs  from  Uu  United  Siaiee  Mtval  Ly- 
omai,  read  before  the  *Aurican  Lyceum^*  at  JVeto  YoHt,  on  the  8th  of 
May^  1835,  by  their  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Chaeles  Stewart. 

Mr.  ftMideat,  and  GeaUeaen  of  Um  American  Lyeema : 

In  performing  the  duty  which  has  been  assigned  to  us,  by  the 
United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  better  mani* 
fest  its  profound  acknowledgment  of  the  attention  you  have  again 
paid  our  institution,  by  inviting  it  to  a  participation  in  your  deUbe- 
rations,  than  by  submitting  to  you  a  brief  memoir  of  the  origin, 
progress,  condition  and  objects  of  this  association. 

Its  birth  may  be  traced  to  the  exertions  of  a  few  individuak  be- 
longing to  the  Navy  and  the  Naval  Establishment  of  this  city,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1833,  who,  with  very  limited  resources,  laid 
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its  foundation,  under  auspices  which  have  proved  most  fortunate. 
The  zeal  of  its  founders  vas  soon  sustained  and  accelerated  by  the 
extraordinary  liberality,  not  only  of  the  ollicers  of  the  navy  ia 
general,  but  by  that  of  all  classes  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  who,  by  donations  in  booksof  the  most  useful  and  valu- 
able character,  and  by  presents  of  various  objects  of  curiosity  and 
specimens  in  nature  and  art,  contributed  [o  ihe  rapid  forma- 
tion of  a  copious  library,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  rare  and 
extensive  maierlals  for  cabinets  of  Natural  History,  and  the  arts 
both  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  life.  These  are  now  handsomely 
arranged  In  one  of  the  governmental  buildings  In  the  Navy  Yard,  at 
Brooklyn,  in  a  series  of  apartments  appropriated,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  to  this  object,  and 
the  general  accommodation  of  the  Institution. 

The  constant  accession  of  members  from  the  navy  in  all  sections 
of  the  Union,  by  increasing  the  means  of  the  society,  and  by  pro- 
ducing a  more  perfect  organization,  has  also  conduced  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  hs  operations,  and  given  stability  and  vigor  to  its 
original  design. 

It  has  already  attracted  attention  from  distinguished  sources  in 
Europe;  and,  by  being  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  connected 
with  the  public  marine  of  the  United  Slates,  and  having  a  title  and 
character  essentially  national,  the  hope  is  confidently  entertained, 
that  it  is  destined,  effectually,  to  co-operate  in  ihe  promotion  of 
objects,  not  only  of  great  moment  to  our  niarilime  power  and  re- 
sources,— justly  regarded  as  ihe  basis  of  our  national  weahh, — 
but  of  common  interest  to  ihe  civilized  world.  This,  we  trust,  it  will 
do,  by  lis  instrumenlaSlty  in  Insiituling  researches  and  Inquiries  In- 
tended to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  nautical  and  geographical  sci- 
ence ;  by  promoting  the  philosophical  investigation  of  the  principles 
of  operative  mechanics  in  reference  to  naval  architecture  and  prac- 
tical seamanship  ;  and,  to  speak  more  generally,  by  Its  agency  in  ex- 
citing the  officers  and  other  emploi/ci  of  the  American  navy,  [o 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  ihelr  profession  affords, 
to  cultivate  with  increased  diligence  and  ardor,  the  pursuit  of  experi- 
mental knowledge, — the  only  solid  foundation  of  all  practical  truth. 

It  is  designed  that  ample  instruclions  shall  be  afforded  by  the 
Lyceum  to  the  commanders  and  officers  of  our  nailonal  vessels  Ibr 
accurate  observations  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  means  fur- 
nished for  bringing  home  the  products  of  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  a  perfect  stale,  lo  a  safe  and  en- 
during depository,  in  which  their  peculiarities  may  be  detected  and 
elucidated.  These  instructions  will  also  be  distributed  among  the 
masters  of  our  merchant  ships,  with  particular  and  minute  direc- 
tions for  the  careful  observation  of  the  weather  and  the  use  of 
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instruments  in  difierent  meridians  and  parallels,  to  obtain  useful 
illustrations  for  the  progressive  but  difficult  science  of  meteorology, 
and  for  the  more  important  but  abstruse  laws  which  govern  the 
variation  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
forces,  and  the  dip  of  the  needle. 

Earnest  solicitation  and  encouragement  will  also  be  extended  for 
the  prosecution  of  further  discovery,  so  often  incidental  to  long  and 
remote  voyages,  for  exact  observations  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  places,  with  the  survey  of  coasts  and  harbors ;  and  of  any 
iDformation  which  may  be  characteristic  of  the  physiology  of 
plants,  minerals  and  other  productions  of  nature,  in  either  unknown 
or  imperfectly  known  regions  of  our  globe. 

The  members  of  the  Lyceum  being  constantly  thrown,  by  the 
duties  of  their  profession,  widely  apart  from  one  another,  the  es- 
tablishment of  courses  of  lectures,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
nature  of  the  institution  is,  in  a  degree  at  least,  impracticable. 
But  it  is  in  contemplation  to  secure  a  similar  advantage,  by  the 
publication  at  an  early  date,  of  a  magazine,  to  be  issued  peri- 
odically, which  shall  embody,  in  addition  to  a  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  institution,  and  the  current  intelligence  of  the  day 
roost  interesting  to  the  friends  of  the  navy  and  marine  of  our 
country,  such  essays  on  scientific  and  professional  subjects  as  may 
be  secured  and  be  deemed  worthy  the  notice  of  the  supporters  and 
patrons  of  the  sdciety,  and  the  perusal  of  the  public. 

Such,  gentlemen  of  the  American  Lyceum,  is  a  brief  summary 
of  what  has  thus  far  been  achieved  by  us,  and  what  the  society 
have  in  contemplation  ;  and,  we  trust,  that  with  means  at  com- 
mand so  ample  and  ramified,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
natural  resources  so  abundant,  it  may  be  regarded  as  altogether 
probable,  and  even  morally  certain,  that  with  such  strong  incen- 
tiyes  to  emulation  and  effort  in  the  noblest  of  all  human  pursuits, 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Lyceum  cannot  fail  to  cast  its  mite  into  the  com- 
moo  treasury  of  knowledge,  by  its  humble  but  persevering  efforts 
to  create  and  confirm  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  and 
exact  sciences  with  a  view  to  the  diffusion  of  professional  and 
general  information,  and  by  its  zeal  to  pursue  unremittingly,  the 
consummation  of  objects  which  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  improvement  which  characterizes  the  time  in  which 
we  live. 

C.  STEWART,  Chairmam, 

C.  O.  HANDY,  ;  Comwuttee  of 
1.  SANDS,  5    Deiegattt, 

1V«T7  Yard,  BrookljD,  Uay  7, 18». 
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THE  CHEROKEE  ALPHABET. 
Faeti  relating  to  the  tnveTitton  of  tht  Chtrokee  Aiphahtt. 

Ik.  An..ricu  LjMon..)' 

Washinotow  Citt,  Feb.  3,  1831. 

Sir: — I  proceed  to  give  you  such  information  relating  lo  Guess 
and  bis  invention  of  the  Cherokee  Alphabet,  as  my  memory  will 
allow.  There  are  In  this  city  some  [lapers  which  contain  more  oa 
this  subject  than  I  can  at  present  bring  to  recollection,  but  I  have 
not  been  enabled  to  obtain  them  yet,  though  I  probably  shall  a 
few  days  hence,  when  I  will  add  what  of  interest  is  noi  here  men- 
tioned. 

Guess  is  what  is  generally  termed  ahalf  breed,  his  father  being 
a  white  man,  and  his  mother  a  Cherokee.  He  is  now  about  IS 
years  of  age.  In  his  natural  appearance  there  is  nothing  very  re- 
markable,— about  the  middle  size,  fair  complexion,  and  upon 
the  whole,  a  fine  looking  man,  possessed  of  an  ingenious  and  vigi>- 
rous  mind,  and  was  an  excellent  worker  of  silver,  (I  speak  of  him 
now  BS  he  was  when  in  our  nation,)  though  he  acquired  tfae  art 
entirely  within  himself.  He  was  more  particularly  famed  for  the 
beauty  and  neatness  with  which  he  manufactured  silver  splits. 
He  had  a  line  talent  and  taste  for  painting ;  but  for  want  of  prc^jer 
culture  and  materials,  they  were  not  allowed  to  expand.  He  was i 
man  of  steady  and  temperate  habits, — peaceable  with  all  around 
him,  yet  possessed  somewhat  of  a  morose  disposition,  as  I  have 
learned  from  those  who  knew  him  better. 

His  extraordinnry  invention  for  writing  the  Cherokee  language, 
was  made  in  ld'21.  He  was  at  the  lime  not  only  perfectly  unac- 
quainted with  letters,  but  entirely  so  with  any  other  language  than 
his  own.  The  lirst  impression  or  idea  of  the  practicability  of  such 
e  projerl,  was  received  by  looking  at  an  old  piece  of  printed  paper, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  very  singular  manner  (to  him)  by  whk:h 
the  white  people  could  place  their  thoughts  upon  paper,  and  com- 
municate them,  precisely  as  they  existed,  to  others  at  a  distance.  A 
thought  struck  him  that  there  must  surely  be  some  mode  by  which 
the  Indiam  could  do  the  same,  and  he  set  about  the  work  of  dis- 
coverv.  He  began  first  by  marking  upon  a  soft  rock,  (probably  slate,) 
and  afterwards  obtained  paper.  He  thus  invented  a  single  and  dis- 
tinct character  for  each  word,  but  soon  found  the  number  so  great, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  them  in  memory.  His  friends  ridi- 
culed the  strange  idea  be  had  imbibed  of  writing  bis  language  in  some 
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peculiar  way  onknown  to  educated  men,  dulled  in  the  learning 
and  literature  of  ages,  and  in  striving  to  emulate  a  CadmuM ;  but 
be  was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  and  continued  inflexible  and  perse* 
'vering  in  the  vidonary  scheme,  as  all  thought  it,  that  his  imagination 
had  moulded.  After  several  months'  labor,  he  succeeded  in  redu* 
cing  his  6rst  plan,  so  that  in  lieu  of  a  separate  character  to  denote 
every  word  in  the  language,  he  gave  to  each  a  syllabic  sound,  and 
ascertained  that  there  were  but  eighty-six  variations  of  sounds  in 
the  whole  language  ;  and  when  each  of  these  was  represented  by 
aoroe  particular  character  or  letter,  the  language  was  at  once  redu- 
ced to  a  system,  and  the  extraordinary  noiode  of  writing  it,  now 
used,  crowned  his  labors  with  the  most  happy  success.  Conside- 
rable improvement  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
the  characters,  in  order  that  they  might  be  written  with  more 
frcility ;  and  type  cast  for  the  printing  of  a  paper,  &c.  One  of  the 
characters  was  found  to  be  superfluous,  and  discarded  ;  reducing  the 
ODoiberto  eighty-6ve. 

The  Council  of  the  Nation  were  about  making  him  an  appro- 
priation of  money  on  account  of  the  invaluable  service  rendered  by 
the  invention,  but  were  prevented  by  a  declaration  on  hb  part,  that 
he  would  not  accept  of  any.  A  silver  medal  however  was  voted, 
and  procured  by  the  Cherokee  delegation  in  this  city,  in  1824 ; 
the  inscription  I  do  not  recollect.  It  has  been  much  regretted  that 
Guess  did  not  remain  with  the  nation  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
witness  the  advantages  and  blessings  enjoyed  by  his  discover}'. 
He  left  tlie  nation,  I  believe,  in  1824,  and  emigrated  to  tlie 
West,  aiMl  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  negociated  the  treaty 
o(  1828  with  the  government  in  this  city,  on  behalf  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Cherokees. 

The  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  writing  b  easily  acquired.  An 
apt  scholar,  one  who  understands  the  language,  can  learn  to  read 
in  a  day ;  and  indeed,  I  have  known  circumstances  where  it  has 
been  learned  in  a  single  evening.  It  b  only  necessary  to  learn 
the  difl»rent  sounds  of  the  characters  to  be  enabled  to  read  at 
oooe.  In  the  English  language,  we  must  not  only,  first  learn  the 
letters,  but  to  spell,  before  reading ;  but  in  Cherokee,  all  that  is 
required  b  to  learn  the  letters,  for  they  have  syllabic  sounds,  and 
by  connecting  different  ones  together,  a  word  is  fonned  ;  in  which 
there  b  no  art.  All  who  understand  the  language  can  do  so,  and 
both  read  and  write,  so  soon  as  they  can  learn  to  trace  with  their 
fingers,  the  form  of  the  characters.  I  suppose  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  Cherokees  can  read  theirown  language,  and  are  thereby 
enabled  to  acquire  much  valuable  information,  with  which  they 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  blessed.     Many  portions  of  the 
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Scripture  have  been  translated,  and  also  hymns,  which  t 
printed  by  their  own  press.  I  send  yoo  a  small  sample  of  our 
writing,  and  hope  1  shall  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  furnish  you 
with  a  primed  copy  of  the  alphabet,  and  some  further  remarks  on 
the  subject.* 

Respeclfully,  your  friend.  W.  9,  COODEY. 


VOCABULARV  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  UNtAPA  ISLANDS. 

PrtatjUcd    lo    the    .1m, 


Two  men  of  the  negro  race  were  brought  to  New  York,  in 
the  year  1831,  hy  Capi.  James  Morrell,  in  tiie  schooner  Antarc- 
tic, who  were  afterwards  seen  by  many  of  our  countrymen  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  United  States.  He  represented  tliem  as  na- 
tives of  two  groups  of  islands  discovered  by  himself  a  few  months 
previous,  lying  somewhere  northward  from  New  Guinea,  and  noi 
more  than  seven  days'  sail  from  the  equator.  A  brief  account  of 
them  will  he  found  in  his  narrative  ulready  published.  One  of 
these  men  died  in  this  city,  of  the  consumption,  in  1833  ;  and  the 
other  left  this  port  with  Capt.  M.,  about  a  year  since,  in  the  brig 
Margaret  Oakiey,  now  bound  on  a  trading  voyage  to  those  groups. 

During  the  years  1833-4,  I  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
survivor,  and  received  from  hira  many  statements  concerning  his 
country  and  himself.  The  other  stranger  was  never  particularly 
examined  by  ajiy  one,  so  fur  as  t  know,  and  left  nothing  behind 
him,  not  even  a  record  of  his  language,  that  might  satisfy  our  cu- 
riosity. He  was  of  an  unsocial  and  passionate  disposition  ;  while 
his  companion  was  remarkably  mild,  docile  and  friendly. 

From  the  survivor,  whose  name  is  Dah-ko,  many  particulars  were 
obtained,  concerning  the  island  of  Uniapa,  of  which  he  Is  a  native, 
and  four  others  near  it,  forming  a  group,  which  are  called  Badirry, 
Garuby,  Raga  and  Doapa.  A  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the 
first  named  island  is  presented  to  the  Lyceum  with  this  notice.  I 
have  also  sentences  showing  that  while  the  construction  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  Polynesian  cliaracteristics,  the  words  have 
but  few  maiks  of  identity,  but  are  more  sonorous  and  Sowing 
than  most  other  languages. 

The  Bulletin  de  Geographic,  of  Paris,  published  a  review  and 
one  or  two  notices  of  Capt.  M.'s  narrative,  a  few  months  since. 

*  A  Tull  ncconnt  urUic  aljihabel  will  be  found  In  tbe  •roond  volume  of  Ihu  wolk. 
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One  of  the  notices  is  a  letter  from  Capt.  d'Urville,  one  of  the 
officers  in  the  expedition  which  ascertained  the  iate  of  La  Perouse. 
He  says  that  the  two  groups  of  islands  from  which  the  men  were 
brought,  hare  been  described  by  his  predecessors,  Labadilliere, 
and  d'Entrecasteaux.  It  appears  however  very  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  saw  a  group  like  that  of  Uniapa ;  and  almost  certain 
that  they  never  approached  near  any  one  of  the  islands.  Naviga- 
tors in  those  regions  have  generally  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
numerous  islands  remain  undiscovered. 

The  man,  Dahko,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  independently 
of  Capt.  M.'s  testimony,  belongs  to  the  Negro  race  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  who  inhabit  that  small  portion  of  the  world  to  which  the 
French  Geographers  have  given  the  name  of  Melanesie,  and  of 
which  they  confess  themselves  almost  entirely  ignorant.  From 
what  has  been  most  recently  published,  it  appears  that  some  gene- 
ral conjectures  only  occupy  the  place  of  knowledge  in  relation  to 
the  nature,  habits  and  languages  of  that  region,  and  that  these  con- 
jectures are  founded,  to  a  great  extent,  on  authorities  not  later 
than  Cook.  If  deception  has  been  practised  in  relation  to  the 
Uniapa  islands,  (a  thing  certainly  supposable,)  the  native  must 
have  been  unusually  guarded,  or  he  would  have  betrayed  himself 
in  some  way  or  other.  One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be 
settled  naturally  was,  whether  his  nation  had  had  any  intercourse 
with  other  people  ;  and  of  tliis  no  trace  has  been  discovered,  even 
through  any  slight  intimation  or  allusion,  or  any  similarity  in  in- 
struments, habits,  traditions,  language,  &:c. 

The  islands  are  all  high,  and  three  of  them  may  be  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference  each,  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart.  The 
largest  of  the  group  is  verj'  extensive,  and  possibly  may  prove  to 
be  the  island  of  New  Guinea  or  New  Ireland,  though  in  that  case 
it  would  seem  impossible  that  the  people  should  not  have  known 
something  of  other  nations.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  islands 
are  of  volcanic  oridn.  Tliat  of  Rasra  is  in  the  form  of  a  su^ar 
loaf,  with  a  bifurcation  at  the  summit,  and  has  two  boiling  or 
rather  steam  springs  near  its  base ;  while  that  of  Garuby  suffered 
severely  a  few  years  since  from  a  volcanic  eruption. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  the  t7niapa  group, 
correspond,  in  general,  witli  those  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia  when 
first  vbited  by  Europeans.  Wild  hogs,  of  large  size  and  great 
fierceness,  are  the  only  lar<re  animals,  except  dogs.  The  latter  are 
domesticated.  Fish  and  birds  are  numerous.  Ostriches,  it  b  be- 
lieved, are  taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  Badirr}' ;  and  an  ac- 
tive trade  is  carried  on  between  several  of  the  islands,  in  some- 
thing like  a  regular  course,  as  the  articles  in  demand  are  found  so 
distributed  among  them,  as  to  render  extensive  exchanges  conven* 
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ient,  and  olien  necessary  to  the  existence  of  some  of  the  peO[dCi^ 
Hogs,  cocoanuts,  several  fnilts  and  vegetables,  turtle  and  pearl 
shells,  and  black  and  red  clays,  which  serve  both  as  pitch  and 
paint  for  canoes,  are  among  the  principal  arlicles  of  trade.  What 
is  remarkable,  they  employ  the  lusks  of  wild  bogs  and  one  or  two 
other  articles  as  money  ;  and  for  these  they  purchase  also  speara 
for  hunting  and  war,  and  even  wives;  for  although  polygamy  pre- 
vails, it  is  confined  by  tliis  practice  to  the  rich. 

This  people  are  fond  of  music,  and  have  several  instruments 
resembling  those  foimd  in  Polynesia.  Tiiey  have  also  a  three- 
holed  flute,  or  rather  pipe,  and  tlie  Pandean  reeds.  And  here,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  French  ship  Astrolabe  first  brought  to 
Europe,  as  it  is  said,  information  of  the  use  of  this  ancient  instru- 
ment in  that  pari  of  the  world,  and  the  discovery  was  spoken  of 
with  much  interest  in  France.  This  is  another  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Dahko's  story,  ami  of  the  ignorance  of  navigators  concern- 
ing his  people. 

Most  of  the  islands  are  represented  to  he  pretty  well  peopled, 
and  under  the  government  of  numerous  petty  princes,  who  often 
have  quarrels  and  batiles  with  those  of  their  own  islands,  but  never 
with  the  inhabitants  of  otliers.  Not  only  are  wars  unknown  be- 
tween the  people  of  difii.Tent  islands,  but  even  two  deadly  ene- 
mies who  might  chance  to  meet  in  another  would  not  he  permitted 
to  attack  each  other. 

The  superstitions  of  these  people  are  peculiar.  They  have  no 
idols,  and  appear  to  acknowledge  but  one  God,  the  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Judge  of  all,  whom  they  call  Mariumba.  They  have 
an  idea  of  an  inferior,  called  Pango,  who  presides  over  an  infernal 
world,  the  abode  of  the  departed  spirits  of  the  good,  the  land  of 
music,  where  everything  is  invisible.  This  being,  in  several  oiher 
respects,  hears  as  strong  a  relationship  to  the  character  of  the  clas- 
sical Pan,  as  in  name. 

But  there  is  not  time  to  occupy  the  Lyceum  any  longer  with 
these  details.  The  following  vocabulary,  containing  two  or  three 
hundred  words,  is  offered  to  the  society,  to  be  preserved  with 
thdr  other  valuable  papers. 

THEODORE  DWIGIiT,  J) 
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Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  UiiiapaLIands,  obtained 
a  nalive  in  1833,  '33  and  '34. 
A  sounds  as  in  father;  c,  as  n  in  male,  or  e  in  met;  g, 
as  in  game ;  ng,  as  in  singer,  without  sounding  the  g  hard ; 
t,  as  in  marine ;  o,  like  oo  in  boot ;  u,  as  u  in  pan ;  and  other 
letters  and  combinations  as  in  English,  The  accents  must  be 
regarded. 
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^nd^  ke,  ki,  e. 
jSfrmdj  tuqiioir^y. 
^TM,  dilokiliiiianda. 

JhuU  botUy  pandunand^ko. 

Bad,  aragata,  padili. 

3o}f,  cacn. 

JBury,  camicatantime. 

Bmtktr,  {your)  tad  i mi. 

Brother,  (my)  tunDggu. 

Bone,  fritilarili. 

Between,  rieteca. 

Beans,  gdlopo. 

Black,  mulii. 

Boat,  wang^ 

Biehe  dt  Mer^  2d  quality^  monga- 

raca. 
Bachelor,  gamhni. 
Beard,  piimelapuri. 
Beets,   tarili,  coponocaca,  (in  the 

iiiland  of  Raga,  gnelognelo.) 
Buy^  teeandi. 
Belter e,  think,  remember^  Slc^  to- 

lok^tzi. 
Blindy  tuniuiti!iDducu,  tutundiodiki. 

Ckeek-bone,  gang-giramdtanda. 

Cloudy  mndalata. 

Chickens,  toga. 

0>m,  (Indian)  tobogdri. 

0>me  along,  (umaiari,  kelogo. 

Coral,  talii. 

Circumcise,  tzccamemai. 

CW,  (uwhI)  tzelotudi. 

C%in,  baliKilunda. 

Cabbage,  bia. 

Company,  cocorang-go. 

Cold,  (a)  covii. 

Centre,  dondara. 

Cockatoo,  langara. 

Cap,  putn. 

Oa^,  tiibiiriri. 

Cricket,  (insect)  g^riki. 

Clams,  geretatue. 

Die,  tematzi. 

Diamond,  (shape)  ti!iguru. 

Eat,  kivugo. 
Eagle,  cambacovu. 
JSar,  daliti^gCk'nda. 
Evening,  diiguru. 
£yc,  niatanda. 
Jofening  Primrose^  p^ogi. 


Fire,  horittkna. 

Foot,  Iani4nicainb^nda. 

Forehead,  dainCk'nda. 

Father,  (your)  tiidma. 

Father,  (my)  niao. 

Fall,  pandolo. 

Floor,  (ground)  porocaca. 

Flute,  (three  holed)  caltu 

Fight,  strike,  tegumbj. 

Forget^  tirluiiibala. 

Green,  bamt>a. 

Ground,  earth,  bu1obi!i1o. 

Green,  (bright  olive)  cacaracdganga. 

Good,  paita. 

Geranium,  telin^liugavarL 

Ginger,  malapin. 

How  do  you  do  f  tzaw. 

Hiar,  tnion^-goro. 

Head,  l>u^Ck'ndn,  pi!^tu. 

Head,  (side  of  the)  tavici&'Dda. 

He,  i«',  in.  varun. 

Happy,  palefialeke. 

Home,  kpniavani!ia,  kengah!imaka, 

tutiiuliki. 
Hand,  lini^ntla. 
Hungry,  vitolongo. 
Hair  of  the  head,  puturuci!^lu,  ulu- 

ciinda. 
Hydrangea,  lingambong&mbo. 
Hercules^  club,  (a  plant)  bunduran- 

Hollyhock,  g^ge. 

Heel,  kindiiiiicamb^nda. 

Hill,  tofMilo. 

House,  tnimaca,  k^ina. 

/,  gdo. 
in,  tavie. 
Island,  vanua. 

Laugh,  ton6ngo. 

Love,  (verb)  tumba1und6mi,  batoa- 

tzi,  libiii^ng-gu,  lunguning-gu. 
Lazy,  tOiiibanicavoco. 
Lava,  vuro. 
Lie  down,  tzinduru. 
Lie,  (falsify)  tzevolambi. 
Large,  cu|ui. 

Leg,  (upper  part)  cumbi!inda. 
Leg,  (loioer  part)  p^decamb^nda. 
Light,  mngalata. 
Long,  ovoto. 
Language^  tdlaco,  toiobaiira. 
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Marblt,  (tehili]  rumbiiciipuiu. 

Mind,  [Oit)  kendnvajoaviiliicu. 

MiUst,  tR lull) 111. 

Mountain,  toii^o. 

Jtfan,  tune. 

Muth,  iin^iatuinui, 

Mitnting,  iivlntB,  ddma,  mori  in6ri. 

Molhtr,  tZBW. 

Motlltd,  tzeligarainbimmbL 

Mv,  i.u«. 

Manif,  mb^nilie. 

Mamed,  Wr^i. 

Moon,  liiiKiVmbu,  niu'inbo. 

Madrtporc,  gnepigD^pi. 

Aiitf,  (^ngvr)  RtiHipilL-mandB. 
A'aiV,  (toe)  riiili|illl-nn-rnmbeiiiln. 
A"anK,  irunila,  lunocabi. 
A-o«,  irunila. 
Melril,  luiiinindn. 
JV^U,  maririB-goiiia. 
Ao,  uia. 

Aaug'A'y,  guiuciK 
JVcufurJion,  gorolainbu. 
,V%ar,  timbaranian. 

Open,  {Ihe  daar)  buliigk 

o/,  i». 

Octagon,  I  in. 

0^1^  tamoj^riiaranga. 

Q/lcn,  u II gal u nidi. 

Parrot,  labildbi. 

Polaloea,  malla, 

7>e«,  ^gana. 

Pearl  thell,  kmcn. 

Peace,  borokirro. 

Pifr,  li6rok». 

Palm,  {o/Ihe  hand)  bolanilimanda. 

Paint,  [verb]  Incagiagi. 

Prinee,  (my)  gnlocilrB,  Tintca. 

Perfumed,  izBruinbiini. 

Pandean  rttd,  (a  native  imlrument] 


Rtd,  piiroprun,  iindma, 
RoK  bash,  li^re. 
Run,  top^ui. 
Return,  lugiilnmdi. 
Rietr,  ligiiro.  bifsre. 
Rite,  (umiinilirri. 
Rain,  Oranga. 
Rodi,  vain. 
Ravnd,  IibIu,  bdluru. 
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Ste,  lulidrii. 

Speak,  lolalaro. 

Sleep,  loniung,  {Rgnndfeiy,  uigbt.) 

Sffloir,  loliaro. 

Shitvt,  loivraiaraco. 

Swim,  lugiirii. 

SItrpg,  iiindiicii. 

Sieeel,  lelemareca. 

Sing,  tocnmbigdnibi,   ^bird's  sing-^ 

iiig,  iiiirigugii,) 
Sit,  iiimiiiiig-gH. 

Stramonium,  tzintzendamn. 

Ser,  gaiidai,  (language  of  Conibi 

■Hlallil.) 
Siek,  litiini^li. 

Square,  gar6ro,  orcaroro,  con. 
She,  1.1. 
Sky,  lungatzi. 
S'iler,  (your)  Ii1im!icu. 
Sisttr,  (my)  libiicumu. 
Star,  vito. 
Steal,  vnnago. 
Stoop,  iziiziiro. 
Sandal  tcooJ,  miiiro. 
SmtU  good,  izerumbi^ni. 
Smell  bad,  mnrecnp^li  rdgata. 
Short,  Uitons. 
Supper,  atligdn. 
Slmg,  borVigona. 
Smrt//,encdiiCU. 
Sunset,  rnlio-cdbo. 
Sea,  dariki. 

Trrt,  ai,  Dead  trte,  teimBDiri, 
Tortoise  shell,  bio. 
TAumfc,  ci!ica|iii. 
7\ingue,  liiinbel^nda. 
7\illooing,  lunoliiroco. 
Taste,  tniidaniiin. 
Temple,  wbicunila. 
To-morroir,  londdndaniB,  UbdjD. 
Tb-morrow  night,  uorira. 
Triangle,  k^ke. 
JViangle  obtuse,  or  iiotctlet. 
Triangle  ncult,  vila. 
Triangh  cquilaltnd,  Inbibdla. 
Tike,  aUtt  caicKJiaK,  Izegoln. 
T^unrfrr,  Izila. 
Tortoise,   [alua,(langungc uf  Dnnpa 
ifilend.]     Cdre,  (luDgiiage  af  Ba- 


■■       S 


diri 


Temph,  (of  the  head)  tabiluoda. 
Talk,  loinlaro. 
Think,  lolok^tzi. 
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T\niig^  {wtoming)  pindigiy  mori- 
mori. 

Under^  taiira. 

Tioletj  balori. 

Yesterday,  tziiioronga. 

IVIfotr,  ualauabca,  decond^conga. 

IV*,  ane. 

Touy  oeo. 

Tffifi,  paroco. 

Walk,  tu|rua. 

ITalk  round  J  tobilogo. 

Work  J  totumbi. 

Water,  [clear  and  fresh)  n4ba. 

Water,  (muddy,  frrsh)  maKucu. 

Water,  (boiling)  tO'iuba. 

Woodj  uO'mbo. 


Who  is  that  9  u^de. 

Wife,  goino. 

We,  lu. 

Wrist  bone,  mat&na  macabL 

White^  |»uroco. 

Willow,  ^ru. 

Wind  J  iiiiodi. 

1.  Gatzicu. 

2.  Tzinia. 

3.  Yeiolu. 

4.  Yovata. 

5.  Yilima. 

6.  Pologntziplow 

7.  Po Ionia. 

8.  Polmlii. 

9.  Polovata. 

10.  Anavohjcu. 

11.  Balagatzicu. 


CLASSinCATION  OF  PL'PILS  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

We  obsen-e  with  gratification,  that  several  columns  have  ap- 
peared in  the  New  England  Advocate,  on  the  Defects  of  Common 
Schools.  They  are  written,  we  doubt  not,  by  one  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  present  several  points  worthy  of 
£:eneral  attention.  His  remarks,  we  think,  fullv  justifv  the  con- 
elusion  at  which  he  arrives :  viz.,  that  an  immediate  reforraadon, 
of  some  kind,  is  imperatively  needed. 

We  sive  here  a  few  extracts  bom  the  last  of  the  articles  which 
we  have  seen,  and  which  is  headed:  ^Common  Schools. — Ab.  4. 
Defective  System^ 

*  Other  eTiIs  besides  that  of  the  loss  of  time,  may  be  found  connected 
with  our  Common  Schools.  The  clasaiAcation,  (if  ii  may  deserre  such  a 
name,)  has  peHn|>s  still  greater  defects  than  those  already  mentioned. 
Such  is  the  arrangement,  that  our  schools  are  com|M>£ed  of  all  agea  and 
of  every  trait  of  character.  In  fact,  no  regard  whatever  is  paid  to  the 
ai^  of  pupils,  or  their  intellectual  dcTelopment.  The  district  schools  of 
New  England,  generally,  are  made  up  of  pupils  of  every  age,  from  the 
man  of  twentv-iii-e.  down  to  the  infant  that  can  hardly  lisp  the  name  of 
its  parents^  If  this  is  not  the  tnie  state  of  every  school,  it  is  not  because 
the  system  does  not  admit  of  such  things ;  for  it  is  a  well  established  fact, 
that  every  child  may,  in  most  places,  attend  a  district  school  as  soon  and 
as  long,  as  the  parents  think  proper.  And  fmreots  generally  would  con- 
sider it  an  encroachment  on  their  rights,  if  a  teacher  were  to  tell  them, 
that  cooaidering  the  circumstaDcesof  hia  school,  it  would*  in  bisopinioii, 
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be  better  fur  ibo  cLiM  not  lo  go  from  home;  and  tbe  older  Ji 

BtnoiiK  hia  iiu[>iU  would  consiiler  their  privilegei  very  mucL  cunailed, 

■liould  they  be  ilejirived  of  ''Jinithing  their  educatum.'^ 

'A  Btninger,  nt  ihe  opeiiiug  of  wjDTer,  in  the  clinrncier  of  a  teacher, 
entera  u  dlgtrict  school.  He  sues  liefbre  hhn  the  youiip  and  ilie  old  ;  tbe 
mile  and  the  more  refined  ;  the  bold  and  the  timid.  Here  la  a  field  in 
whiirh  he  is  to  labor  for  the  i;ood  of  ihe  rieinK  genernliun  ;  nnd  we  wilt 
■uppose  him  (lualified  for  hiit  diitiea.  llle  flnft  eSbrt  is  to  ascertain  in 
whm  way  he  can  be  of  the  most  direct  benefit  lo  rhose  committed  to  bis 
care.  He  atleropis  [o  make  some  uUiwtficBtion  of  bis  iHiplla,  biit  from 
the  great  variery  of  characters  and  uges,  bia  eSbrts  are  aimost  fruitless. 
He  does,  however,  the  best  bis  situnlion  ami  circumstances  allow.  He 
labors  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  noble  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
With  a  pcrsevernnce  that  never  liiulters,  nod  with  a  patience  that  iiuvcr 
lires,  he  calmly  goes  forward. 

■Three  distinct  grades  make  up  the  collection  of  his  pupils.  I  say 
thrtf,  for  Ibe  sake  of  being  definite,  thongb  a  greater  number  might  be 
named.  Tbe  oldest  of  llie  school  consiiiuie  the  first  grade, — ibe  inter- 
mediate scholars,  between  tbe  oldest  and  tbe  youngest,  the  second,— and 
the  yDun<;est,  (most  of  whom  are  new  recruits  from  the  nursery,)  the 
third.  These  grades  coofist  of  characters  nnfficieniiy  diversified  to  en- 
gage the  whole  liineof  half  a  dozrn  well  qualified  teachers.  Each  grade, 
to  say  tbe  least,  should  have  ail  tbe  attention  of  one  teacher.  And  if 
these  different  divisions  could  be  elassed,  there  might  be  a  greater  benefit 
resulting  from  tbe  teacher's  labors,  than  there  can  be  at  present ;  but 
owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  books,  the  |iartiiil  advancement  of  some, 
and  the  neglected  slate  of  others,  it  is  found  a  very  difiicnlt  mnlter  to 
bring  about  anything  like  a  desirable  classification.  Hence,  to  a  grciit 
extent,  instruction  muat  Iw  irivei)  to  individuals. 

'The  instructor,  finding  himself  obliged,  in  some  degree,  lo  follow  the 
track  of  bis  predecessor,  begins  his  iahore,  by  hearing  his  scholars  read 
"ronnrf," — jierhupa  in  tiie  Testament,  a  book  which  cerlainly  should  lis 
nsed  in  our  schools,  but  very  differently  from  what  it  is  now.  Th« 
youngest  of  the  school  take  much  of  the  teacher's  lime,  which  is  loudly 
demanded  liy  tbe  older  pujiiln.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  however,  with 
many  teachers,  that  young  children  should  n'ceive  but  little  nf  the  leach- 
nr'a  attention  ;  because  they  cannot  be  profited  by  bis  instniciions, — that 
is,  too  young  to  ham.  On  the  other  hand,  the  older  pupils  need  bltewisa 
much  Bttenlion  and  inslmctioa  from  the  tencher,  in  order  to  prepare  ibrni 
fur  their  respective  spheres  of  action.  They  imperiously  demand  all  hit 
titne,  that  they  muy  be  enabled  to  correct  the  hod  habits  they  havo 
already  acquired,  by  the  previous  negligence  which  grows  oui  of  ibe 

'A  little  in  advance  of  iho  grade  I  have  just  been  describing,  is  the 
intennodiMlechi!<8;and  in  advance  of  the  latter,  is  the  claasof  older  pupils. 
Much  might  he  said  respecting  each  of  the  grades,  but  as  I  have  already 
taken  so  niitcb  mom  for  this  article,  I  will  close  witJi  a  very  few  remarka; 
Each  of  the  grades  demands  [be  Ecacber's  whole  nttentinn, — the  first  one, 
for  the  correction  uf  tbe  bad  habiisjireviuiisly  formed,  even  if  no  inslruc- 
linu  weregiven,—<uid  the  second,  fur  a  supply  of  that  instruction  that  has 
not  lieen  received  in  the  lower  grades.  If  uieu  the  instructor's  time  and 
Btrici  attention  is  so  niucli  needed  in  each  of  tliese  grades,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  of  tbe  youngest  pupils,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reflectine 
mind,  that  the  present  syMem  of  Common  Schools, — provider!  there  wm 

other  objection  to  it  thnaibis, — isextremely  defective,  and  calls  loudl]^ 
~~  immediate  reform.' 


I for  an  imm 
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Here  we  have  a  just  and  forcible  picture  of  the  conditioD  of  our 
disaici  schools.  From  ihe  ven-  nature  of  tlie  case,  the  teacher 
has  to  encounter  an  evil  at  the  outset*  wliioh  must  be  remedied, 
or  in  some  degree  diminished,  or  his  labor  must  necessarily  prove 
in  a  sireat  measure  vain.  There  is  such  a  varietv  of  aees.  studies^ 
pn^ress.  and  moral  character,  tliat  he  must  fonn  numeixxis  and 
ss^iall  classes,  to  none  of  whk^h  he  can  devote  as  much  time  as  he 
would  :  and  so  long  as  things  continue  tlius.  it  is  almost  imjxissible 
to  introduce  those  important  improvements  in  iiH^tliods  of  insmic* 
tion,  >»  hich  we  could  wish  to  see.  Tlie  question  tlien  naturallr 
arises : — How  can  tliis  evil  be  remeilied  : 

Schools  might  be  (K^inted  out  in  this  vicinity  and  elsew  here, 
vhere  some  featiuvs  of  tlie  plan  of  mutual  instruction  have  been 
adopted  with  good  success.  In  some  of  them,  monitors  are  in- 
vested with  considerable  di:::nitv.  and  not  onlv  assist  in  instruction 
a  pan  of  the  time,  but  are  placed  in  conspicuous  seats,  whore  their 
exemplar\-  conduct  mav  be  seen.  In  otliers.  less  formalitv  is 
practised,  and  tlie  name  of  monitor  is  not  used,  though  some  of  the 
older  pupils  are  often  called  uixm  to  hear  a  class  in  reading,  spiil- 
Log.  or  arithmetic,  while  tlie  master  attends  to  some  other  recita- 
tion. Redeciior.s  mi-zht  be  made  on  the  principles  involved  in 
such  a  plan,  and  estimates  miiiht  be  iriven  to  show  tlie  g;un  of 
lime  to  each  scholar.  Our  present  objtvt  is  only  to  suiigcst  to 
the  teaclirrs  of  such  schoi^ls.  an  experiment  of  the  kind,  that  they 
mav  satisfv  themselves  of  lis  utililv. 


ON  CLASSICAL  STl  DIF^. 


Td  ;>«  E  !itor  of  ihe  ArnaU  of  E.'.ucation  : 

Sir: — You  have  amiounced  the  publication  of  the  *  Transac- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeiins:  of  the  Western  Literary 
Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers,'  which  was  held  at 
Cincinnati,  in  October  last,  and  have  also  reviewed  one  of  the 
lectures  delivered  on  that  occasion.  I  am  happy  to  perceive  that 
the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages  was  a  pp^minent  subject.  lu 
the  volume  alluded  to.  we  have  a  lecture  of  Professor  Post,  on 
the  Classics  ;  one  of  the  late  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  on  American 
Education,  presenting  his  peculiar  views  of  this  subject :  one  of 
Mr.  Kinmont,  on  the  Ancient  Languages,  and  one  of  Mr.  IIo|>- 
wood,  on  Teacliint;  Lanirua>ies.  1  am  irratified  to  find,  that  in- 
quir}'  is  made  in  the  West  on  these  im)K>rtant  topics ;  for  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  more  precise  and  just  views  will  in  conse- 
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quence,  be  entertained  in  relaiion  to  them,  and  that  some  impof' 
lent  improvements  will  be  made  in  this  branch  of  education,  to 
which  so  much  lime  is  devoted. 

1  should  consider  it  important  to  have  ilie  subject  fully  exam- 
ined, even  if  no  cliange  were  meditated,  in  order  that  the  siudent 
and  the  teacher,  parents  and  ilie  public,  m\g[n  obtain  more  definite 
ideas  in  relation  to  it,  than  they  generally  entertain.  Now,  how 
few  of  us  are  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  one  who 
asks  us  why  we  study,  or  teach,  or  value  the  ancient  languages  ! 
Wliich  of  us  who  has  ever  studied  them  does  not  feel  that  he  has 
derived  less  benefit  and  more  evil  from  tlieir  pursuit  than  he  ought; 
and  yet,  who  can  reSect  upon  ibis  brand)  of  education,  either  on 
theoretical  or  practical  grounds,  and  doubt  that  it  comprehends,  or 
should  comprehend,  something  worth  possessing? 

I  a^ree  with  Professor  Post  in  one  of  his  introductory  remarks : 
— 'The  Classics,'  he  says,  'ought  not  to  shun  investigation. 
They  do  not;  the  rank  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  education, 
the  expense  of  time,  money  and  labor  tliey  cost,  the  tremendous 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  they  are  exerting  upon  the  youthful 
mind  of  the  civilized  world,  forbid  it ;  and  if,  costing  what  they  do, 
and  if,  exerting  the  influence  they  exert,  they  have  not  strong 
claims  to  the  rank  they  hold,  they  surely  should  be  degraded.' 
He  adds,  in  my  view  with  equal  justice,  '  In  estimating  them,  we 
should  lake  into  the  computation,  not  only  the  prominent,  peculiar 
advantages  of  classical  study,  but  also  those  collateral  and  inci- 
dental; and  consider  their  strength  of  claim  as  based  upon  the 
whole,  accumulated  and  combined.'  Of  course,  the  author  of  this 
remark  could  not  object  to  our  considering  the  disadvantages  at- 
tending the  study  of  the  classics  with  the  same  extensive  view. 
Indeed,  I  presume  it  was  his  intention  to  embrace  them  in  his 
estimate. 

IVIany  minds,  I  believe,  are  now  endeavoring,  with  equal  inte- 
rest, to  ascertain  the  real  merits  of  this  important  question  ;  but  it 
proves  a  very  difficult  task  to  reconcile  opinions,  even  among 
those  who  espouse  the  same  general  views.  It  is  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reconcile  not  only  these,  but  all  parties  also  ;  and  I  would 
inquire,  whether  any  plan  can  be  proposed,  on  which  all  can  be 
brought  to  agree. 

The  first  objection  usually  urged  against  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages is,  the  great  amount  of  time  u-hich  U  ocaiptes.  The  nest, 
that  the  knotcUdge  of  them  u  not  practical.  Another  objection 
is,  that  the  ttndencij  of  reading  the  classics  is  unchristian  and  im- 
moral.  A  fourth  objection  (a  very  serious  one  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  though  not  so  often  urged,)  is,  that  the  mind  i$  mis-tdtt- 
caled,  under  the  methods  of  instruction  applied  to  lliat  braoch. 
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The  advocates  of  the  ancient  languages  reply  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, not  by  questioning  its  truth,  but  by  arguments  to  show 
that  the  time  is  not  wasted.  Some  insist  that  the  habits  of  atten- 
tion, self-control  and  patient  investigation  acquired,  are  worth  all 
the  time  thus  employed,  and  are  indeed  essential  parts  of  a  liberal 
education.  Others  urge,  (and  among  them  is  Professor  Post,) 
that  many  minds  are  by  nature  unfitted  for  this  branch  of  study — 
a  doctrine  which  would,  of  course,  reduce  to  a  small  number,  the 
proper  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  the  question  in  dispute,  as  well 
as  ofier  an  ever  ready  argument  to  silence  objections.  The  word 
*  practicaV  is  not  admitted  by  all,  as  properly  applied  in  the 
second  objection.  The  meaning  of  those  who  use  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  easily  understood.  It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  during  the  study  of  the  languages,  is  not  generally 
of  direct  application  to  the  business  of  life.  Some  reply  to  this 
objection,  as  to  the  first;  and  appear  to  think  mental  discipline  of 
more  importance  than  anything  else.  Others  assert,  that  the  few 
at  least  who  are  qualified  by  the  Creator  to  learn  a  tenth  part  as 
much  Greek  and  Latin  as  was  possessed  by  the  millions  who  once 
wrote  and  spoke  them,  may  in  a  College  acquire  much  real  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Government,  History,  &c.  from  the  books  they 
read  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  quote  a  list,  though  a  short  one, 
of  distinguished  moderns  who  are  reputed  to  have  continued  to 
read  the  classics  through  life,  and  to  attribute  to  classical  sources, 
a  lar^e  share  of  their  intellectual  superiority. 

With  recrard  to  the  unchristian  and  immoral  tendencv  of  the 
classical  writings,  the  danger  of  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
young,  is  not  usually  denied.  \Vhile  some  however  think  '  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  a 
well  educated  youth,  and  appear  indifferent  about  the  proportion 
in  which  the  two  opposite  principles  are  mingled  in  instruction, 
others  are  almost  ready  to  give  up  the  classics  entirely,  unless  they 
shall  be  immediately  accompanied  with  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
antidotes.  Those  who  are  unable  to  find  any  other  apology  for 
laying  the  immoralities  of  some  of  the  most  profligate  writers  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  young,  and  compelling  them  to  study  them 
out  in  all  their  details,  compare  them  with  such  of  our  English 
authors  as  are  objectionable  for  their  sentiments.  Others  however, 
who  probably  believe  that  gross  immorality  in  the  English  lan- 
guage would  never  be  endured  in  our  schools,  demand  that  the 
classics  should  be  expurgated  with  rigor ;  while  it  has  been  more 
than  once  insisted,  tliat  the  heathen  writers  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  Christian  notes.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  several 
of  our  institutions,  to  counteract  the  tendency  complained  of,  iq 
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various  forms  and  degrees  ;  and  llie  faculij  of  one  of  them  Iiave 
gone  so  far  as  lo  reject  the  Latin  language  entirely,  and  all  Greek 
books  except  the  Scriptures  and  ihe  works  of  the  faiiiers. 

This  step  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  natural  result  of  ihe  course 
pursued  or  advocated  by  those  who  place  the  highest  value  on  the 
classics.  In  the  German  schools,  we  are  told,  the  pupils  are  made 
to  place  themselves  in  imagination  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
ancients,  to  surround  themselves  with  '  a  classical,'  that  is,  a 
heathen  '  atmosphere,' — lo  think  and  feel  like  the  heathen, — in 
order  more  fully  to  understand  ihe  exact  im^Mirt  of  their  language. 
The  proposition  to  introduce  such  a  system  into  this  country,  has 
alarmed  those  who  think  that  one  cannot  even  'handle  pilch 
without  being  defiled.'  It  has  also  probahly  led  to  the  inquiry, — 
Why  ought  not  Christian  youth  lo  he  surrounded  by  a  Cliristiaa 
Blraospbere?  Why  should  they  not  be  so  placed  as  to  enjoy 
every  facility  for  thinking  and  feeling  like  Christians?  In  exam' 
ining  this,  as  well  as  other  points  connected  with  our  subject,  care 
should  be  taken  not  lo  leave  ihe  real  question,  lest  it  should  be 
disposed  ofwilhout  fairly  meeting  its  merits. 

it  is  evident  that  something  must  be  done  in  relation  to  the  study 
of  the  languages  which  has  not  been  done,  before  the  principal 
objections  can  be  removed.  However  the  authors  nay  be 
changed,  there  must  still  be  a  great  consumption  of  lime,  and  the 
same  objections  would  still  be  made  by  ihose  who  consider  the 
manner  of  instruction  injurious  to  the  mind. 

The  question  therefore  recurs — How  may  the  diSereni  views 
be  reconciled  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  two  measures  would  go  far 
to  end  the  dispute,  if  not  lo  render  uniform  the  systems  of  difierent 
instltuiions.  The  first  measure  is,  ihe  adoption  of  a  different 
meihod  of  instruction;  and  the  second,  a  change  of  books.  It  is 
evident  that  a  general  dissatisfaction  exists  with  the  old  system  of 
teaching  Greek  and  Latin ;  for  the  compilers  and  translators  of 
Grammars  and  other  elementary  works  have  introduced  conside- 
rable changes  within  a  few  years.  These  improvements  generally 
tend  towards  one  set  of  principles;  and  these  are  such  as  present 
practical  illustrations  of  the  rules,  as  they  are  successively  given, 
and  call  in  ihe  aid  of  the  hand  in  writing,  the  mouth  in  speaking, 
the  ear  in  hearing,  or  the  mind  in  thinking  in  the  language.  It  is 
true,  the  teacher  is  too  often  provided  with  keys,  which  circum- 
stance may  tend  lo  relard  his  own  improx'ement,  and  the  further 
progress  of  the  system.  But  yet,  on  the  whole,  teachers  are 
doubtless  becoming  rather  heiier  qualified  to  instruct,  and  pupils 
more  interested  and  encouraged  in  their  tasks.  It  is  freely  ad- 
mitled  by  many,  that  farther  improvements  are  necessary;  and 
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oothiDg  seems  requisite  to  their  introduction,  but  a  good  method, 
so  laid  down  as  to  serve  at  once  as  a  plain  guide  for  the  master  to 
improve  himself  and  his  pupils  at  the  same  time :  for  the  truth 
requires  us  fairly  to  confess,  that  the  reformation  must  commence 
with  the  teachers. 

Our  very  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  have  not  generally 
that  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  languages,  which  we  should 
require  of  a  teacher  of  French  or  German.  They  have  been 
drilled  upon  the  rules  for  years,  and  are  able  to  drill  others  to  any 
degree  ;  but  it  is  doing  them  no  injustice  to  say,  that  they  do  not 
possess,  what  they  never  perhaps  have  seen  or  heard  of  as  in  the 
possession  of  any  one  else,  a  ready  command  of  those  languages 
as  convenient  vehicles  of  thouglit.  Whether  such  a  method  can 
be  devised,  remains  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  teachers. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  impossibility  in  the  case  ;  and  when- 
ever elemental;)'  books  shall  appear  of  the  description  needed,  we 
may  expect  to  see  a  revolution  in  this  branch  of  education. 

Let  it  be  imagined  that  a  teacher  should  appear  who  could  in- 
terest his  pupils  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  many  a  French  teacher 
does  in  his  own  tongue ;  and,  by  similar  means,  lead  them  to  an 
equally  familiar  use  of  them.  Would  not  a  vast  deal  of  time  be 
saved,  and  much  more  real  and  lasting  knowledge  be  conm:uni- 
cated,  and  all  ground  of  objection  to  the  abuse  of  the  mind  be  re- 
moved ?  Would  not  this  dry  branch  of  study  become  one  of  the 
most  attractive?  Would  not  its  beauties  and  those  of  the  authors 
written  in  them  be  more  adequately  comprehended,  and  the  ad- 
vant;iges  now  claimed  for  it,  be  realized  ? 

But  changes  should  also  be  made  in  the  books  studied.  To 
say  nothing  here  of  the  expediency  of  giving  the  pupil  a  more  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  simple  styles  and  colloquial  writings, 
I  sliould  decidedly  say,  that  some  of  the  most  common  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  should  be  banished  from  the  course  of  studv,  and 
that  others  should  be  submitted  to  a  rigorous  expurgation.  Some 
expressions  in  Erasmus  should  be  struck  out  of  all  future  editions 
if  he  is  used ;  and  whole  passages  from  Horace,  Virgil,  &c.  In- 
deed, if  we  regard  heathen  debasement  and  military  delirium  in 
their  proper  light,  and  entertain  just  views  of  the  youthful  mind, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  few  and  judicious  extracts. 

Better  methods  of  instniction  in  the  lanj^uacrcs  ou£[ht  to  be  intro- 
duced.  It  will  be  asked,  what  are  these  ?  To  give  a  full  answer 
to  this  question,  I  have  not  room ;  but  I  can  say  in  general  terms, 
let  them  be  taught  as  living  languages.  Let  pupils  be  drilled  to 
bear,  pronounce,  com|)ose,  analyze,  read,  write,  parse,  construe  and 
speak  exercises  under  every  rule,  until  they  shall  be  still  more 
ready  with  the  application  of  Syntax,  Etymology,  &c.,  than  with 
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the  phraseology  of  ihe  rules.  The  teacher  need  not  hesitaie  to 
try  such  a  method,  merely  because  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
it.  He  will  learn  more  tiian  his  pupils  in  Ihe  practice  of  it;  and 
without  the  practice,  he  must  always  remain  ignorant  of  it,  and  un- 
possessed of  the  spirit  of  the  languages.  He  must  depend,  to  s  great 
extent,  on  self-inst  rue  lion  for  both  the  pupil  and  the  teacher. 


ON  THE  STRUCTCRK  AND  DISEASES  OP  THE  SPlPiE. 

Cases  of  weakness,  and  disease,  and  deformity  in  the  spine, 
have  become  alarmingly  frequent,  among  the  pupils  of  our  schools, 
and  the  students  of  our  colleges.  Their  well  known  origin  in  the 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  parents,  and  teachers,  and  students,  has 
for  a  long  time,  made  us  anxious  to  present  some  account  of  tbe 
structure  of  this  important  and  delicate  portion  of  the  human  frame. 
The  following  description,  givenby  Duffin,inhisexceilentworkon 
the  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  will,  we  hope,  be  imeUigible  lo  our 
readers,  and  lead  them  to  guard  against  those  bad  habits  and  those 
dangerous  abuses,  which  often  destroy  the  constitution  through 
this  medium. 

'The  back  bone  is  a  pillar  built  up  of  twenty-four  short  cylin- 
drical bones,  piled  one  upon  another,  and  extended  from  the  large 
solid  bones  that  support  the  body  when  sitting  erect,  to  the  lowest 
part  of  tiie  head. 

The  bodies  of  these  vertebra;  are  separated  one  from  the  other 
by  means  of  a  strong  elastic  substance  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  are  girl  all  round  by  a  powerful  ligamentous  band.  This 
substance  retains  the  two  venebrs  to  which  it  belongs  condnually 
together,  and  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  prevents  all  immediate 
motion  of  one  hone  of  tbe  spine  upon  another,  it  admits  of  most 
extensive  motion  of  the  whole  column  of  bones  taken  conjoinlh', 
by  means  of  the  great  elastic  power  of  which  It  is  possessed.  To 
whichever  side  the  body  inclines,  this  substance  readily  yields, 
and  returns  in  a  moment  to  its  proper  position,  by  a  very  powerful 
resilience,  when  the  weight  of  the  body  and  force  of  the  lauseular 
contraction  cease  to  operate.  As  this  substance  is  continually 
yielding  under  pressure  during  the  day,  a  person  of  ordinary 
stature  will  often  be  found  considerably  taller  in  the  morning  than 
at  night.  In  old  age  the  body  is  shorter  than  in  youth,  from  the 
greater  condensation  of  this  substance  ;  and  its  inclination  forwards 
in  persons  advanced  in  years  depends  upon  the  yielding  of  this 
compressible  substance  to  the  weight  of  the  superinciuubent  sliu^ 
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ture.  Hence,  any  undue  inclination  to  either  side,  during  life,  if 
frequent,  constant,  or  protracted,  will  cause  a  certain  diminution 
in  the  thickness  of  this  substance  on  the  side  to  which  the  body 
inclines,  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  rising  of  the  same  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  produce  permanent 
distortion  of  tlie  whole  column  of  bones.  This  effect  wUl  be  more 
easily  produced  during  childhood,  when  the  bones  are  in  a  state  of 
growth,  the  ligaments  more  yielding,  and  the  gristles  and  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  peculiarly  soft.  '^  A  tumor  on  the  head  or 
jaw,  which  makes  a  child  carry  the  head  to  one  side,  or  constant 
stooping,  such  as  is  used  by  a  girl  in  working  at  the  tambour,  or 
the  carrying  of  a  weakly  child  always  on  one  arm  by  a  negligent 
or  awkward  nurse,  will  cause  in  time  a  fixed  and  irremediable  dis- 
tortion." 

Each  of  the  four  and  twenty  cylinders,  (also  called  vertebra,) 
b  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum^  or  support,  is  the  upper  suriace  of  the 
cylinder,  or  vertebra,  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  moving  power,  we  have  seen,  b  composed  of  various 
muscles,  inserted  into  the  sides,  and  into  the  back  of  each  verte- 
bra. For  these  insertions  there  are  parts  like  handles,  that  jut 
out,  and  allow  the  muscles  to  take  firm  hold,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
crease the  effect,  or  purchase  of  the  muscles  in  moving  the  spine. 

The  weight  which  b  to  be  raised  by  thb  cylindrical  lever, 
differs  in  every  one  of  the  cylinders  of  the  back.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  cylinder,  or  vertebra,  the  weight  to  be  raised  b  merely 
that  of  the  head.  The  second  has  to  raise  not  only  the  head,  but 
also  the  first  vertebra,  which  rests  upon  it,  before  it  can  move  upon 
its  point  of  support.  The  third  must,  in  addition  to  the  head, 
raise  also  the  first  and  second  vertebrse.  The  fourth,  the  first, 
second  and  third.  The  burden  to  be  raised  by  these  little  levers, 
which,  even  with  the  intervening  grisde,  do  not  average  an  inch 
in  length,  increases  more  and  more  as  we  descend.  In  compen- 
sation, however,  the  levers  become  longer,  and  the  muscles  more 
powerful,  as  the  weight  to  be  elevated  increases.  Besides  the 
weight  of  the  vertebral  pile,  or  colunm,  that  is  thus  to  be  raised  in 
addition  to  the  head,  that  of  the  arras,  and  of  the  chest,  must  be 
lifted  by  the  levers  of  the  back  and  loins,  at  the  same  time.  The 
levers  of  the  neck  have  to  raise,  in  addit'ion  to  the  head  and  to  the 
vertebrae  above  them,  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  neck,  which  are  of 
considerable  weight. 

Thb  curious  mechanism  of  the  spine,  divested  of  technicalities, 
may  be  comprehended  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  general  reader. 
When  he  is  told,  in  addition,  that  the  whole  of  the  muscles,  or  red 
flesh,  on  the  back,  are  made  ibr  keeping  the  spine  erect,  and  ior 
inclining  it,  when  necessary,  to  one  ^de,  that  all  the  muscles  on 
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the  fore  part  of  the  body  bend  it  forward,  he  has  all  the  scientiGc 
knowledge  that  is  indispensable  to  tlie  study  of  its  curvature- 
Such  being  tlie  apparatus,  we  must  inquire,  in  a  popular  way, 
what  are  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  its  deformity  in  young 
females  of  a  certain  rank  in  society.  But  before  instituting  this 
inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  other 
points  of  the  subject, — the  chemical  analysis,  structure,  and  mode 
of  growtii  of  bone. 

When  put  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  aquajbriis,  bone  soon  be- 
comes gristle,  though  it  retains  the  figure  and  dimensions  it  pre- 
viously possessed.  A  similar  cliange  lakes  place  in  the  bones  of 
tliose  afflicted  witli  that  variety  of  rickets  that  attacks  grown-up 
persons.  In  both  cases,  it  is  well  known  that  this  phenomenon 
depends  on  tlie  removal  of  an  eariliy  matter,  named  phosphate  of 
lime,  whicli  may  be  obtained  from  aJl  bones,  by  burning,  the  gris- 
tle being  by  this  pixwcss  burnt  out,  while  the  earthy  matter  is  left. 
The  bones  of  children  contain  scarcely  any  of  tliis  matter  till  a 
little  before  birth,  and  accordingly  are  very  soft  and  flexible.  As 
more  earthy  matter  is  added,  the  bones  become  harder,  firmer, 
less  flexible,  and  more  easily  broken. 

This  hardening  of  the  bones  goes  on  till  tlie  prime  of  life,  at 
which  time  no  trace  of  the  gristle,  tlie  true  mould  of  the  bone,  can 
be  delected  by  the  eye ;  and  when  there  is,  in  reality,  twicG  as 
much  earth  as  gristle  m  its  substance. 

But  the  rate  of  this  addition  to  the  substance  of  bone  is  modi- 
fied by  various  causes.  The  manner  in  which  ii  takes  place  has 
been  carefully  ascertained  by  observation  ; — 

A  matter,  of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  is  seen  to  form  itself  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  flat  gristle,  the  basis  of  the  bone.  In  this 
matter,  numerous  small  red  blood  vessels  are  nest  seen  to  form 
themselves.  These  vessels  shoot  out,  in  a  little  time,  like  rays 
from  a  centre,  towards  the  edge  or  circumference  of  the  bone. 
Lastly  ;  on  looking  with  a  microscope,  we  can  see  Uiat  the  earthy 
matter  of  which  we  have  spoken,  begins  to  be  laid  down  along  the 
sides  of  these  red  blood  vessels,  called  arteries,  forming,  like  tiiem- 
selves,  rays  emanating  from  a  centre;  and  continues  to  be  ao  de- 
posited till  the  whole  area  of  the  bone  is  filled  up.  It  is  by  this 
process  that  the  fiat  bones  arc  fonned. 

Tlie  long  bones  are  formed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
They  are  first  moulded,  like  the  others,  in  gristle,  whose  fibres  nin 
lengthwise,  and  take  esaciiy  the  form  of  the  future  bono.  When 
the  earthy  matter  begins  to  be  depoated,  it  is  first  to  be  observed 
along  red  arteries  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  bone  ;  and 
with  these  arteries  passes  round  the  circumference,  till  it  has  com- 
pletely surrounded  and  embraced  the  gristle,  so  as  to  form  a  booj 
ring,  called  tJic  initial  ring  of  the  future  bone.  '" 
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From  this  ring,  vessels  parallel  one  to  another,  (and  not  radia- 
ting as  in  the  case  of  the  flat  bones,)  are  seen  to  extend  towards 
each  extremity  of  the  gristle  ;  and  to  have  deposited  along  their 
sides,  in  the  same  parallel  direction,  fibres  of  white  earthy  matter. 
In  this  manner,  are  formed  the  shafts  of  long  bones. 

For  the  better  articulation  of  these  with  the  contiguous  bones, 
a  small  bone  called  ihe  overgrotcth,  (or  epiphysis,  in  technical  lan- 
guage,) having  a  smooth  articulating  surface,  is  moulded  in  gristle 
at  each  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  is  connected  with  it 
merely  by  gristle,  till  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth  year.  About 
this  period  the  shaft  and  the  overgrowths  unite  in  one  long  and 
perfect  bone.  These  overgrowths  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  bones 
of  veal,  lamb,  pullet,  and  other  young  animals  which  have  been 
boiled  ;  they  are  then  easily  separated  by  the  hand.  Their  ossi- 
fication, or  conversion  into  bone,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  flat  bones, 
by  radiations  of  fibres  firom  a  nucleus  or  centre. 

The  reader  may  now  fully  understand,  that,  to  the  imparting 
proper  hardness  and  solidity  to  bones,  a  due  quantity  of  red  arte- 
ries is  indispensable. 

But  red  arteries  are  merely  common  arteries,  carr}'ing  red* 
blood: — therefore  to  the  due  consolidation  of  bone^  a  certain 
proper  supply  of  red  blood  is  necessary. 

Now,  the  supply  of  red  blood  and  the  formation  of  new  vessels 
to  carry  it,  will  be  most  abundant  when  the  actinty  of  the  circula- 
tion is  greatest.  Thus,  when  we  rub  our  hands  or  eyes,  these  or- 
gans, however  pale  before,  assume  a  blushing  redness,  which, 
being  examined  through  a  glass,  or  by  a  good  unaided  eye,  is 
found  to  be  produced  by  numberless  small  vessels,  not  previously 
visible.  Blushing,  proceeding  fiT»m  mental  emotion,  arises  from  a 
Similar  change  in  the  blood  vessels.  Abundance  of  the  red  ves- 
sels  also,  from  which  the  earthy  part  of  the  bones  comes,  existing 
in  all  parts  of  healthy  and  \igorous  young  persons,  and  becoming 
most  rapidly  increased  in  them  by  any  excitement,  causes  their 
bones,  when  firictured,  easily  to  unite. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  circulation  is  languid,  rubbing  does 
not  easily  redden  either  the  hands  or  the  eyes  ;  emotion  less  readily 
gives  rise  to  the  blush,  and  broken  ends  of  bones  unite  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  tchatever  accelerates  ichilt 
it  supports  the  vigor  of  the  circulation,  must  promote  the  consoli- 
dation of  bones,  by  filling  arteries  with  red  blood,  and  promoting 
the  growth  of  new  arteries.     Blood,  deriving  its  color  firom  the 

*  The  blood,  or  that  part  of  it  which  circalates  in  the  roinate  arteries,  is  ad' 
arUss.  When  a  part  is  inflamed  or  excited,  the  same  Teasels  may  be  filled  with 
red  or  colored  blood. 
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red  globules  it  coDtains,  which  are  loaded  with  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  the  earthy  components  of  bone,  is  thus  introduced 
into  the  part,  and  deposits  the  least  soluble  portion  of  its  elements, 
so  as  to  fonn  true  earthy  bone.  It  follows,  tlien,  that  unless  a  due 
supply  of  this  necessary  matter  he  afforded  to  the  bones  of  the 
spine,  every  one  of  them  will  be  so  much  nearer  to  the  slate  of 
grisde  than  to  tliat  of  rigid  health, — will  be  the  more  easily  acted 
on  in  proportion  as  it  is  softer, — will  yield  to  tlie  inBuence  of  long 
continued  pressure  on  one  side,  and,  as  the  ossific  process  is  not 
yet  complete,  will  allow  of  some  deposition  being  made  on  the  side 
left  free  from  pressure,  and  thereby  liable  to  be  increased  in  length. 
This  vitiating  process  will  be  aided  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
gristle,  interposed  between  any  two  vertebra,  yields  to  the  pres- 
sure of  ilie  upper. 

The  state  of  deficiency  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Tertebre, 
which  we  have  been  investigating,  results  from  our  present 
system  of  female  education.  The  perpetual  restraint  under  which 
a  girl  is  kept,  from  the  first  dawn  of  intellect,  robs  her  of  thai 
exercise  to  which  nature  prompts,  and  fritters  down,  subdues,  or 
destroys  her  emotions.  Yet  by  exercise  alone  can  tlie  voluntary 
muscles  acquire  vigor  and  power,  and  the  circulation  be  properly 
balanced.  The  strength  and  bounding  state  of  the  puLse  in  a  stout 
and  healthy  peasant,  may  almost  be  deemed  tlie  effect  of  some 
awful  disease  of  the  heart,  when  compared  with  its  feebleness  in  a 
delicate  female.  "  The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm," 
equals  what  may  be  referred,  in  the  delicate  girl,  to  some  tremen- 
dous excitation  of  the  nervous  system.  Excitement,  indeed,  there 
is,  in  the  former  case, — but  such  only  as  the  bounty  of  nature  hath, 
more  or  less,  supplied  for  all, — though  the  fashions  of  the  times 
lead  many  to  deny  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  offipring.  The 
action  of  the  peasant's  heart,  yielding  to  the  natural  emotions  of 
his  soul,  in  the  fulness  of  his  vigor  and  his  health,  sends  fortli  a 
current  of  well-prepared  blood  to  nourish  every  fibre  through  which 
it  bounds,  and  thus  produces  the  Herculean  synunetry  that  marks 
liis  manly  form.  In  the  accomplished  lady,  from  a  fashionable  and 
sickly  dread  lest  the  form,  losing  its  Corinthian  delicacy,  should 
become  "stumpy"  and  "»(ow(;"  lest  the  reason  and  the  pas- 
sions, by  once  obtaining  their  natural  sway,  should  render  the  nnnd 
decisive  and  unbending,  every  artifice  is  employed  to  avoid  the  fun- 
damental causes  of  a  vigorous  circulation.  Slie  is  stinted  in  ber 
food,  confined  in  her  dress, and  burdened  with  unprofitable  occupa- 
tion. Her  desire  for  action  is  curbed  by  customs  which  she  may 
not  trangress,  by  authorities  which  she  dares  not  disobey,  and  at 
which  she  dares  not  even  express  her  dissatisfaction.  A  weak, 
and  often  a  diseased  bean,  a  langu'd  circulation,  a  pale,  pioched 
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fiice,  and  cold  extremities,  with  frequent  chilblains,  are  the  result, 
and  the  index  of  tlie  feeble  powers  by  which  the  blood  is  moved, 
in  the  proverbially,  "  puny-boarding-school  girl."  How  then  can 
the  curious  deposition  of  earthy  matter,  on  which  the  due  consoli- 
dation of  the  bones  depends,  go  on  as  it  ought,  under  this  depriva- 
tion of  the  vital  force  ?  Tlib  process  demands  a  vigorous  circula- 
tion, yet  every  possible  means  are  taken  to  render  the  circulation 
weak  ;  it  is  effected  by  the  vessels  carrying  red  blood,  yet  inge- 
nuity is  exhausted  in  devising  means  to  lessen  their  number,  and  to 
weaken  their  activity.  The  bones  of  the  spine,  consequently,  in 
such  young  persons,  never  become  firm,  yield  easily  to  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  force  of  the  muscles,  and 
thus,  being  disposed  to  grow  unequally,  impcurt  to  the  spine  a  late- 
ral inclination  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  Thb  inchnation,  be- 
fore any  structural  change  has  taken  place,  may  be  said  to  be 
merely  temporary,  and  is  capable  of  being  removed  at  pleasure ; 
but,  il'  tlie  application  of  proper  means  of  prevention  be  delayed 
beyond  a  certain  period,  will,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  become  per- 
manent. 

Such  is  the  cause  generally  predisposing  the  spine  to  become 
laterally  curved.  The  unequal  action  of  the  muscles  is  the  impel- 
ling power,  and  is  denominated  the  exciting  cause  of  lateral  ciirva- 
ture.  The  weight,  however,  of  the  head,  upper  extremities,  and 
trunk,  evidently  must  add  to  the  influence  of  the  muscles  in  pro- 
ducing any  deviation  from  tlie  perpendicular,  in  the  vertebral  col- 
umn. The  mischief  does  not  end  here ;  the  general  health  is  in- 
sidiously and  gradually  impaired,  and,  though  not  so  much  injured 
as  to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  absolute  decline,  is  in  that  condi- 
tion usually  denominated  puny  and  delicate.  The  natural  func- 
tions not  being  discharged  in  a  vigorous  or  perfect  manner,  the 
deformity  proceeds,  in  such  a  state  of  the  system,  by  slow  and 
insensible  degrees.  At  this  period,  however,  the  supervention  of 
any  acute  complaint, — such  as  fever,  inflammation,  or  any  of  the 
eruptive  diseases  incidental  to  youth,  which  induce  great  debility, — 
causes  the  progress  of  the  curvature  to  become  more  rapid,  at  least 
until  the  strength  of  the  patient  be  restored. 

The  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  muscles,  being  supplied  with 
nourishment  from  tlie  same  source  as  the  bones,  suffer  equally  from 
the  same  privation.  The  muscles  become  not  only  more  languid 
and  feeble  than  they  ought  to  be,  but  are  sooner  exhausted.  Tlie 
indication  of  lassitude,  necessarily,  from  these  causes,  pervading 
the  general  carriage  of  the  child,  being  attributed  by  the  teacher 
to  indolence,  b  attempted  to  be  combatted  by  a  rigorous  enjoinment 
of  some  particular,  generally  the  erect,  posture.  The  suffering  in 
consequence  of  this  rigc»raoon  becoming  considerable^  the  child  en* 
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deavors  to  render  it  tolerable  by  means  of  alternate  efforts  at  bal- 
ancing. A  person  seated  upon  a  stool  or  chair,  may  throw  the 
weight  of  the  head,  trunk,  andupjier  extremities  upon  either  of  the 
hips,  almost  without  any  apparent  deviation  of  the  spine  from  the 
perpendicular.  This  is  effected  by  drawing  the  spine  to  one  side, 
and  leaning  the  head  and  neck  slightly  to  the  other.  1  am  jxt- 
suaded  that  in  this  manner,  girls  often  rest  themselves  when  wril- 
bg,  or  when  playinr;  upon  the  piano  and  upon  the  harp,  though 
they  are  thought  to  be  sittbg  sufficiently  upright.  The  right  liand. 
being  in  all  of  these  occupations  that  which  requires  most  scope  for 
motion,  gives  rise  to  the  right  shoulder  being  raised,  and,  m  order 
to  facilitate  this,  to  the  balance  of  the  body  being  maintained  M 
the  left  hip.  The  curvature  that  arises  from  these  habits,  is  thus 
directed  to  the  right  side.  The  whole  animal  system  partakes 
more  or  less  of  the  baneful  influence  resulting  from  these  sources ; 
but  the  spine  more  particularly,  since  it  is  not  only  unable  to  par* 
lake  to  tlie  fullest  extent  of  the  exercise  and  invigorating  influence. 
limited  as  this  may  be,  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  but  is,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  a  series  of 
evils  peculiar  to  itself,  at  a  period  when  it  is  least  capatde  of  re- 
sisting their  injurious  tendency- 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  till  the  effects  of  natural  emotion  and 
of  exercise  are  no  longer  dreaded,  we  may  depend  upon  meeting 
with  delicate  and  twisted,  or  even  ciu^ed  spines.' 

It  may  serve  to  deepen  the  impression  of  Mr.  Duffin's  remarks, 
if  we  add  the  following  engravings,  with  a  brief  description. 
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Here  are  two  figures  intended  to  show  the  appearance  of  a 
heahhy  spbe.  That  on  tbe  right  b  a  side  Tiew  of  the  whole  ver^ 
tebral  column.  It  is  easy  to  distingubh  the  places  of  union  of  the 
separate  vertebra,  and  the  '  handles/  or  processes  of  each>  project- 
ing to  the  left.  The  holes  at  the  side  of  this  column,  for  the  trans- 
mission  of  nerves,  are  represented  by  dark  or  deeply  shaded  spots. 

The  other  figure  represents  the  upper  surface  of  a  single  verte- 
bra. The  letter  a  marks  the  body  of  a  principal  portion  of  it ;  b^ 
the  hollow  for  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  c  c,  the  point  where  the 
ribs  are  articulated  to  the  spine.  The  spinous  and  other  processes 
of  the  bone  are  so  distinct  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  To 
these  processes,  the  muscles,  or  instruments  of  motion  are  attached. 


(For  tke  Anuli  of  EdoealioB.) 
FEMALE  EDUCATION.— No.  IV. 


In  a  former  article,  I  have  spoken  in  general  of  domestic 
habits,  and  domestic  virtues,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  early  edu- 
cadon  of  females.  It  is  not  more  necessary  that  the  artist  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  drawing,  or  the  mechanic  with  the  use  of 
Us  tools,  than  that  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  household  should  be 
as  familiar  with  these  duties,  as  with  her  mother  tongue.  I  have 
not  specified  each  of  the  habits  and  virtues  involved  in  this  term, 
for  they  are  well  known  to  all.  In  addition  to  Order,  Industr}-, 
Self-command,  which  I  have  mentioned  particularly.  Punctuality, 
Neatness,  Afi[ability,  Hospitality,  and  many  others  among  those  usu- 
ally termed  the  minor  \'irtues,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind,  which 
are  not  less  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  female  character, 
than  the  smaller  wheels  to  the  perfect  movement  of  a  machine. 

But  there  is  one  virtue  so  lowly  that  it  is  often  overlooked, — so 
self-denying  and  humbling,  that  it  is  too  frequently  neglected  or 
despised — it  is  the  spirit  of  submission.  Real  or  apparent  subjec- 
tion is  the  lot  of  woman,  in  the  regular  course  of  Providence,  and 
by  the  early  appointment  of  her  Creator :  *  Thy  desire  shall  be 
unto  thine  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.'  Ungracious 
as  it  may  seem  to  make  this  a  prominent  subject,  so  it  was  with 
the  mother  of  all  living,  and  so  it  will  be  with  her  daughters ;  and 
I  am  content  to  be  considered  unfashionable,  in  maintaining  this 
point,  while  I  am  no  more  liable  to  the  reproach  than  the  cliief  of 
the  apostles. 

There  are  indeed  excepticHis  to  every  general  rule.  There  are 
females  whom  the  endowments  of  nature  and  the  oourse  of  Provi- 
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dence  place  in  situations  of  responsibility  and  usefulness,  where 
they  are  called  upon  to  command,  instead  of  obey.  Bui  my  re- 
marks are  designed  to  apply  to  tlie  sex  generally  ;  and  if  coimnand 
be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  any,  they  *ill  be  only  better  prepared 
for  it,  by  learning  to  obey. 

In  onler  to  form  a  general  plan,  therefore,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  woman  is  fomied,  in  body  and  in  mind,  to  be  the  bend- 
ing ivy,  that  chngs  to  the  unyielding  oak  ;  and  for  lliis  station,  she 
must  be  early  prepared,  if  we  mean  to  secure  her  happiness  and 
usefulness.  Her  only  means  of  safety  and  respoctabiliiy  are  found 
in  voluntary  and  cheerful  submission,  to  the  authority  wbich  Di- 
vine Wisdom  places  over  her.  Let  then  our  daughters,  espe- 
cially, be  taught  from  their  childhood,  cheerililty  to  submit  tbeir 
choice,  (natural  and  proper  though  it  may  be,)  in  everything  Itm- 
Jvl  and  prudent,  to  that  of  the  presiding  power.  In  tliis  lies  the 
great  strength  of  female  influence,  the  real  and  universal  law;  for 
man  only  in  form  rules  the  world  ;  woman  rtally  controls  it,  by 
controlling  its  mlers. 

But  to  attempt  to  govern  it  by  a  direct  assertion  of  autlioriiy, 
would  defeat  her  own  object,  liitluence  and  persuasion  are  her 
sceptre  and  sword.  She  must  stoop  to  conquer ;  she  must  yield  in 
order  to  prevail ;  that  pride,  or  passion,  or  a  sense  of  invaded  rights 
may  not  oppose  the  power  of  affection  and  liie  inHuence  of  her 
wishes.  To  rebel  against  this  law  of  nature  and  Proridence,  is 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  domestic  wretchedness, — to  prepare  the  way 
for  her  own  ruin.  Her  6rst  years  then  should  make  her  femiliu 
with  the  lesson  of  svthmission  to  pan^ntal  authority,  of  self-denial 
and  sacrifice  of  her  own  wishes  to  ilie  health,  and  comfort,  and 
feelings  of  others.  She  will  then  he  prepared  to  meet  with  cheerfiil- 
ness,  the  trials  of  the  same  nature  to  which  site  must  be  called. 

IjbI  not  any  of  my  remarks  be  understood  lo  encourage  the 
stale  artifice  of  attempting  to  govern,  by  pretending  condescension 
antil  caution  is  disarmed,  or  of  overcoming  reason  by  meai>s  of 
feeling.  It  is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  art  to  appear  artless; 
but  if  the  appearance  be  good,  the  reality  is  far  belter.  Hypoc- 
risy, when  discovered,  is  detested,  and  its  serpentine  course  ex- 
poses it  at  every  turn.  But  the  course  of  innocence  is  straight ; 
It  shrinks  from  no  inspection ;  it  dreads  no  discovery.  It  is  no  leffi 
policy  than  duty.  I  simply  mean,  that  in  departing  from  Iier  own 
sphere,  that  in  attempting  to  assume  authority  or  independence, 
which  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  society,  and  of  revelation,  deny 
her,  she  impairs  the  regard  of  man  and  lorfeits  the  blessing  of  God. 
and  tlius  becomes  weaker ; — that  in  yielding  her  wishes  and  feelings 
where  duty  allows  it,  to  the  direction  of  those  to  whom  she  is 
made  subordinate,  she  secures  that  respect  and  regard  on  whiok 
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her  whole  influence  depends,  and  that  blessing  without  which, 
even  the  accomplishment  of  her  desires  would  prove  a  curse.  To 
her,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  b  the  direction  applicable :  '  Resist  not 
evil ;  but  overcome  evil  with  good.'  And  if  anj  doubt  or  waver  on 
tUs  point,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  numerous  examples  in  which 
the  implicit  submis»on  of  woman,  even  to  unkindness,  her  gentle, 
cheerfiil  compliance  even  with  unreasonable  demands,  has  melted 
the  heart  of  him  who  assumed  the  tone  of  a  tyrant,  not  merely  to 
afl^tion,but  to  penitence  and  reformaticm.  If  it  produce  not  this 
efiect,  it  will  give  to  the  patient  su^rer,  a  peace  of  which  strug- 
gling pride  cannot  conceive, — an  enjoyment,  which  its  most  com- 
plete triumphs  never  fiimish. 

But  the  circle  of  female  and  domestic  virtues  will  never  be 
complete,  without  establishing,  as  the  centre  and  radiating  point  of 
all,  '  a  good  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.^  There  is  no  other 
stable  foundation  for  female  virtue  and  domestic  happiness.  The 
powerful  and  varying  impulses,  the  trembling  apprehensiveness  of 
woman,  demand  that  she,  of  all  others,  should  have  her  foot  planted 
OD  the  rock  of  ages, — her  hand  resting  on  the  anchor  of  immovea- 
ble hope,  and  her  eye  fixed  on  the  blessings  and  prospects  of 
another  world.  If  proud,  independent  man  cannot  be  happy  with- 
out reliance  on  his  Maker,  woman  will  be  wretched. 

^  Your  sex,'  said  a  Christian  lady  of  uncommon  energy  and 
intelligence,  'may  be  philosophers,  and  be  at  ease  in  resting  on 
your  own  reason.  Ours  can  only  feel  safe  in  leaning  on  the  word 
and  promises  of  God ;  and  we  must  ie/teve,  in  our  simplicity,  and 
leave  it  to  you  to  doubt  and  discuss  J  The  parent  who  leaves  his 
daughter  without  thb  only  safeguard  of  her  character  and  peace, 
b  more  unkind  than  he  who  should  cast  her  upon  the  world,  with- 
out fixxl  or  shelter.  He  who  can  secure  this,  has  given  her  a 
shield  which  b  impenetrable,  a  Protector  who  is  unchano;eable, — 
treasures,  which  are  inestimable  and  imperishable.  He  leaves 
her  a  portion,  in  comparison  of  which,  the  wealth  of  worlds 
would  be  insignificant. 

Senex. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  AND  CHARACTER. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Missionary  Herald  contains  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  application  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  the  Ori-. 
ental  Languages,  which  has  recently  been  proposed  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  India.  None  who  have  ever  glanced  at  the  series 
of  Otiental  transhtioDS  of  die  Scriptures,  and  shnuik  bom  the  ap- 
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parently  hopeless  task  of  beojsming  acquaiated  with  their  compli- 
cated characters,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  immense  facility  which 
such  a  change  would  give  in  their  acquisition  and  use.  But 
the  advantages  would  be  by  no  means  confined  to  the  roissionary 
or  the  traveller.  It  would  furnish  great  facilities  to  the  nauves  of 
India,  in  acquiring  the  language  of  other  tribes,  and  holding  com- 
munication with  other  districts,  and  would  probably  do  more  than 
any  other  plan  which  could  be  devised,  to  break  down  those  walls 
of  separation  in  language  which  have  so  much  influence  in  per- 
petuating barbarism  and  ignOTance. 

Such  a  change  would  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  throw  the 
existing  Hindoo  and  Maliomedan  literature  into  the  obscurity 
which  its  insignificant  or  pernicious  character  deserves,  wliile  all 
that  is  valuable  would  be  easily  retained  by  means  of  new  letters. 
This  alone  would  be  an  immense  moral  benefit  to  India;  and 
when  we  recollect  that  it  would  also  open  the  way  for  tlie  free  in- 
troduction of  English  literature,  and  that  it  would  enable  the  na- 
tives to  acquire  the  English  language  with  more  case,  it  is 
Jifficull  to  conceive  of  any  means  so  simple,  and  yet  so  efieclual, 
for  enlightening  the  vast  population  of  the  East  which  is  now  ac- 
cessible to  English  and  American  commerce. 

Another  advantage  is  mentioned  which  experience  has  shown 
to  the  missionaries,  that  the  children  of  the  most  bigoted  Hindoos 
may  be  taught  to  read  in  this  character,  what  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  receive  in  their  own.  This  will  be  readily  understood 
by  those  Christian  parents  and  teachers  who  require  ilieir  children 
to  siudif  and  repeat  sentiments  in  the  ancient  classics,  which  they 
would  not  allow  them  even  to  rend  in  English. 

But  can  such  a  change  in  the  established  characters  of  these  an- 
cient languages  be  effected  witliin  any  reasonable  time?  To  this 
question,  those  who  have  devised  this  plan,  make  the  fi^owing 
reply ; 

'1.  This  Ehnn^e  lias  lieen  efPertei]  [liroughout  almost  all  the  oalions 
of  Europe.  ExcepiiDg  autna  (if  lliein  who  use  the  Greek,  Kusslan  md 
German  rliarn(^lcr»>,  all  have  succesaively  aurreadurud  their  origiDsl 
BlpliahK  to  tlifit  i>f  Hume. 

2.  Miiny  niirives  of  HinJoostan  have  also,  but  lately,  relinqitiihed 
their  original  ai|ihabetB  far  that  of  their  more  powerful  or  better iiifoniied 
neighbors.  The  Assamese  have  lately  discarded  their  own  alphabet  for 
the  Bengalee,  and  the  hill  tribes  in  the  frontier  uf  Naipal  for  the  Nagaii; 
and  why  Eliould  not  the  Bengalees  and  Hindoostanees,  in  their  turn,  do 
the  same,  when  the  corresponding  advantages  are  conlvsBedty  equal? 

3.  The  preatnt  allempl  to  introduce  the  Roman  eharacier  baa  met 
with  unexampled  auceeas.  Only  five  months  since,  when  the  system  Wtt 
proposed,  not  more  than  four  individuals  were  friendly  to  the  plan,  while 
il  had  to  contend  with  that  large  class  of  ponieiy  who  dialilce  all  ii 
lion,  and  that  giill  larger  one  who  dislike  all  trouble.    Yet  it  has  si 
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The  fblWiof  esdmate  of  tbe  '  Pwld  fcr  Eoglkfa  books,'  al- 
readr  open,  has  been  Teceody  publisbed,  and  b  sufficieatly  conect 
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014,610 

50,000,000 

Total, 


i,2a5,ai3 


150,4U(!.ii 


The  countries  last  enumerated,  are  extensive  and  tiopuloui 
regions,  under  the  control  or  inliiience  of  Great  Oninin,  in 
which  the  English  language  is  introduced  to  a  grcflt  extent, 
by  its  use  in  commerce,  and  in  the  transactions  of  guvemmont. 
Indeed,  the  strongest  motives  which  the  love  of  knowlcdgft,  and 
power,  and  wealth  can  offer,  are  now  presented,  to  iiidiico  the  na- 
tives of  India  to  acquire  our  language.  The  plan  we  liavo  slated 
appears  to  remove  one  of  tlie  greatest  obstacles ;  and  its  succeu 
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thus  far,  seems  to  furnish  the  best  guarantee  for  its  comple- 
tion. 

The  sphere  of  influence  for  English  literature  is  thus  akeady  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  call  forth  the  best  eSbrls  of  those  who  can 
write  ;  but  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  such  prospects  of  gam- 
ing access  for  EngHsb  authors,  to  tiie  liundred  millions  of  India, 
and  thence  to  other  hundreds  of  niillions  around  them.  What  a 
field  of  future  harvests  for  those  who  uiritefor  mankind, — whcee 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  free  from  that  locality  and  individuaUty 
which  confine  so  many  of  us  to  the  soil  we  tread.  Their  woiis, 
like  those  of  Milton  and  Johnson,  may  procure  them  scanty  praise, 
and  a  more  scanty  reward,  from  the  fashionable  taste  of  the  day ; 
but  tliey  are  destined  to  live  and  spread  with  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  distant  regions,  and  to  endure,  until  that  light  shall  become 
extinct.  Would  that  this  thought  might  sustain  some  who  are 
ready  to  sink  in  discouragement,  or  to  adopt  the  time-serving  plan 
of  those  who  write  for  the  day  or  the  hour, — who  follow  the  public 
taste,  instead  of  attempting  to  elevate  it.  They  produce  ephe- 
mene,  which  may  spread  their  wings  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
flutter  for  the  day,  but  speedily  pass  into  oblivion,  unless  their  fate 
is  brought  to  mind,  by  some  equally  ephemeral  successor,  of  the 
same  brilliant,  fading  colors. 

It  may  strengthen  our  argument  to  present  the  following  esti- 
mate by  a  French  author,  of  the  fate  of  books,  which  probably 
approximates  the  truth  : 

'In  Great  BritBin,  1000  books  are  publiniieil  yearly.  On  6C0  of  them, 
there  is  acominercialtoss;  on  200,  no  gain  ;  on  100,  a  triHiug  gsin  ;  and 
only  on  100,  any  considerable  profit.  Ol'  ihc  same  thonaaiid,  700  an: 
forpoiien  wilhin  tbe  yeiir ;  100  mnre  in  two  years ;  130  of  the  rpniainder 
in  tiiree  years;  and  only  50  survive  seven  yenrs  ;  andeven  of  these  last, 
scarcely  10  are  tliougliE  of,  or  known,  at^er  the  lapse  of  twenty  yean. 
Of  the  50,000  books  piililiBhed  in  the  aevenleenih  century,  not  SO  are 
now  in  circulation.  Of  ihe  80,000  [lublished  in  the  eiehleenth  century, 
not  ninre  than  300  are  worth  reprinting  for  a  aeconu  edition,  and  not 
more  than  500  are  now  Bought  afler.  Since  the  firat  writing  HOC 
years  before  Chriat,  that  is,  in  ihirty-lwo  centuries,  only  about  500  works 
of  writers  of  all  notions  have  sustained  themselves  against  the  devouting 
influence  of  time.' 

We  would  only  ask  those  eager  for  authorship,  to  consider 
whether  it  is  probable  the  fifty  survivors  of  the  seventh  year  were 
hastily  prepared ;  and  to  calculate  chances  at  least,  before  they 
stake  their  character  and  usefulness,  on  an  ill  prepared  work. 
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American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

Tbe  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
was  commenced  at  the  Representatives*  Hall,  in  Boston,  Tbursdaj, 
Aagust  20, 1835,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  first  day's  exercises  consisted  of  an  Introductory  Address  on 
*  the  genera]  subject  of  Education,  and  the  spirit  of  the  true  Teacher,' 
by  ReT.  Wm.  H.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia ;  a  lecture  from  Rev.  Ralph  W. 
Emerson,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  *  the  best  Method  of  inspiring  a  correct 
Taste  in  Englbh  Literature ;'  and  a  lecture  from  E.  Washburn,  Esq.,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  *  the  Ends  a  Teacher  should  have  in  view  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  discipline  of  children.'  In  the  evening,  a  discus- 
aion  was  held  at  Chauncy  Hall,  on  the  question,  *  What  modes  of  Punish* 
ment  in  schools  are  suited  to  produce  the  best  moral  effect? ' 

On  Friday,  Lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Hermann  Bokum,  of  Cam* 
bridge,  Mass.,  on  '  the  State  and  Prospects  of  Education  among  thQ  Ger- 
man population  of  this  country ;  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Pierson,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  on 
*tbe  Physical  Evils  most  important  to  be  guarded  against  in  Education,' 
and  by  Lieut.  Roswell  Park,  of  George'd  Island,  Mass.,  on  '  Religious 
Education.'  A  communication  from  a  Lady  of  New  Yoik,  was  read 
by  Gt^orge  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  on  *the  Prussian  System  of  Schools, 
with  reference  to  the  Practicability  of  parts  of  it  to  the  Schools  in 
the  United  States.'  A  discussion  was  held  this  evening  on  the  ques- 
tion, *  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  a  multiplicity 
of  Text  Books,  in  the  same  district  or  town  ?' 

The  Lectures  of  Saturday  were  from  Mr.  Henry  S.  McKean,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  *the  Ends  a  Teacher  should  have  in  view  in  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Discipline  of  Children;'  from  Mr.  Jarvis  Gregg, 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  on  *  the  Importance  of  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Mind  to  an  Instructor;'  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Carter,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  *the  Means  of  forming  the  habit  of  Attention  in  Children  ;'  and 
from  Prof.  A.  Crosby,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  '  the 
Study  of  the  Classics.' 

Rev.  H.  C.  Wright,  of  Boston,  from  a  Committee  on  the  subject,  pre- 
viously appointed,  made  a  report  on  the  Kinds  of  Punishment  in  School 
best  calculated  to  produce  a  good  moral  Efiecl. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  officera  of  the  Institute  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

President. — William  B.  Calhoun,  Springfieidy  Mass, 

Vice  Presideitts. — Benjamin  Abbott,  Exeter^  A*.  H.;  Lvman  Beecher,  Gm- 
€auuui,  Okio;  Andrew  S.  Tates,  CkiUaumgo^  J{.  Y.;  John  Park,  Waneder, 
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country  Willi  lliu  ScripUires  of  Initli.  We  Iibtb  utiinienllonally  oniil- 
led  to  Blntc,  tliat  a  reaolution  wus  |>uE9cd  at  the  lost  Bnniversary  of  the 
Society,  BItHiided  liy  delegates  from  Auxiliary  Societies  in  every  part  of 
the  Union,  to  tujiplg  evtrt/  dextilult  child  in  tht  Untied  Slalet,  under  fif- 
teen years  ofage,  who  is  able  to  read,  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible  or  Testa- 
ment.  Let  the  preseoi  generation  be  led  to  know  and  value  it,  aod  the 
next  will  supply  theinselreH.  We  rejoice  at  this  resolution,  am)  we  hope 
it  will  be  epeedily,  and  fully  curried  into  effect ;  and  ihot  it  will  remove, 
in  many  places,  the  objection  of  expense,  which  has  prevented  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  schools.  The  ap]ilicotlon  for  audi  siijiplles  are  to  he  made 
to  the  local  lodtlita,  and  they  are  ejcpected  to  meet  the  want  nhicli  ihey 
nre  thus  pledged  to  supply,  and  to  call  for  aid  from  the  parent  society, 
only  when  their  own  means  prove  ioadequaie. 

COHMERCEMERT    OF    BrISTOI.   Coi.LEal. 


The  commencement  of  i his  recent  Episcopal  Institution  is  stated  te 
have  been  very  inieresting  and  creditable  to  the  students.  The  place  of 
hohliog  it  was  novel.  A  correspondent  ot  the  Episcopal  Recorder  ob- 
Berves : — '  The  first  thing  which  attracted  niy  attention  waa  the  place  of 
meeting, — "the  Campus,"  as  the  students  term  it.  Situated  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  splendid  old  building,  it  spreads  out  severat  hundred  feet 
each  way,  presenting  a  broad  green  surfaco  completely  shaded  by  a  grove 
of  locusts.  In  the  midst  of  ibia  "  bower,"  a  large  platform  and  niime- 
rouH  seats  had  been  conveniently  arranged,  promising  a  degree  of  com- 
fort to  their  occupants  seldom  enjoyed  on  such  occasions.' 

In  epeaking  of  The  students,  lie  remarks: — 'One  thing  with  reganl  to 
them  was  particularly  siriliing,  their  evident  good  heahh.  Often  bad  I 
leeu  students  under  similar  ciicums lances,  at  the  close  of  a  long  Bession, 
wearied,  meagre,  and  thin  from  study.  Among  no  class  of  studenn  in 
any  of  our  coUcgei^  has  there  been  more  health  than  in  Bristol  College. 
It  is  indebted,  (no  doubt,)  for  much  ofit  to  the  advantages  of  its  location, 
but  for  far  more  to  "  manual  labor,"  which  is  a  part  of  college  duty.' 

WcsLETAir  Colleges. 


The  reports  of  the  examination  of  the  two  principal  insiiiutions  nf  the 
Wcsleyan  Melhodials,  furnish  gratifying  evidence  that  ibis  denomination 
lake  new  views  of  the  itiiportance  of  thorough  education.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  Wesleynn  University  continued  four  days.  The  committee 
state,  that  in  every  department  il  was  highly  satisractory,  and  speak 
with  decided  approbation  of  the  attention  devoted  to  claasical  studie*. 
Students  are  allowed  to  attend  to  any  portion  of  the  course  which  may 
be  necessary  for  their  particular  objcciB ;  but  are  not  allowed  the  hoD- 
OTa  of  the  institution  without  going  through  a  roinpleii 
few  of  Lbo  ■tudenta  labor  in  meclianic«l  shops  connected  with  tl 
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tioo.  The  eoounittee  urge  upoo  the  teacbere  of  preparatory  schoola,  that 
they  should  give  their  pupils  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elemen- 
tary priociples,  and  more  accurate  habits  of  study. 

The  examiuere  of  Dickinson  College  present  an  account  equally  favora- 
ble of  the  state  of  things  in  that  institution,  which  was  but  lately  reorgan- 
ized. We  hail  these  indications  of  a  new  spirit  of  activity,  among  tlie 
most  efficient,  and  one  of  the  largest  denominations  of  Christians  in  our 
country. 

WASHineroif  College,  Virgiiiia. 

Washington  College  is  situated  near  Lexington,  upoo  an  eminence 
which  commands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  in  the  state.  At  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  in  front  of  the  buildings,  may  be  seen  the  Blue 
Ridge,  winding  its  way  to  the  north-east,  until  it  sinks  below  the  visible 
horizon.  In  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  at  a  distance  of  six  miles,  is  the 
House  Mountain,  from  whose  lofty  top  may  be  seen  those  highly  culti- 
vated farms  and  magnificent  dwellings,  which  ornament  the  county* 
There  is  not  a  more  healthy  or  pleasant  spot  in  Virginia,  than  the  one  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  The  buildings  are  spacious  and  neat  That  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  kept,  and  in  which  are  the  Lecture  rooms,  is  sur- 
passed in  beauty  and  workmanship,  by  no  edifice  in  the  Valley.  Prepa- 
rations are  making  for  the  erection  of  another  large  building,  together 
with  twelve  dormitories.  The  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus 
belonging  to  this  institution,  are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  in  the 
state.  The  Galvanic  battery  connected  with  the  latter,  is  about  ten  feet 
in  length,  and  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  this  country,  (that  of  Dr. 
Hare's  excepted.)  The  Philosophical  Apparatus  is  not  quite  as  extensive 
as  it  might  be,  but  is  sufficiently  so  to  exhibit  all  of  the  principal  experi- 
ments connected  with  the  science.  Dr.  Farnham,the  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Philosophy,  has  sailed  for  Paris,  in  order  to  complete  the  Appa- 
ratus, and  also  to  attend  a  course  of  Lectures  in  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France.  Within  the  walls  of  the  college  are  two  debating  societies,  the 
Washington  Literary,  and  the  Graham  Philanthropic,  each  of  which  is  in 
possession  of  an  extensive  and  well  selected  Library,  where  may  be  had 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

FificasiU  PatrioL 

Female  Educatioit  Patronized. 

The  Pre^ytery  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  the  honor  of  being  among 
the  first  Protestant  Ecclesiastical  bodies  in  our  country  who  have  adopted 
measures  to  promote  Female  Education.  They  have  resolved  to  erect  a 
building  for  a  Female  Academy  at  Bardstown,  and  have  appointed  an 
agent  to  eollect  funds  for  the  purpose.    We  rejoice  at  this  step^  and  we 
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hope  that  the  untiring  efibna  of  Cotholica  will  elsewhere  eii^ite  Protee- 
tnnts  to  equal  efforts  and  equal  sacrifices,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nioiljen  of 
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Lowell  contains  nhout  15,000  inlialiitant!,  and  an  unusually  large  pro- 
porlioQ  ofaiiulla,  employed  in  its  manufanorieB.  Of  the  7,000  opera- 
tives, (Iwo  lliirils  feinales,)  few  ore  children.  Vet  the  town  raiseB 
$10,500  for  schools  which  contain  3,000  children.  The  Mechanics'  As- 
eocialion  have  erected  a  building,  with  a  ball  for  vcientilic  lectures,  a 
rending  room,  library,  nnd  room  for  apiisralus.  During  the  last  winter, 
a  course  of  geological  lectures,  by  Prof.  Sillimnn,  wae  well  attended. 

Manual  Labor  Schools  at  the  South. 

The  Gwinnett  Instiiuie  of  Lawrence vllle,  (Ga.,)  under  the  cure  of  an 
ecclesiaslical  hody  of  the  Prcsbyteitan  cliuri'h,i8  stated  hy  the  Executive 
Committee  to  be  going  on  successfully-  Tiiey  say,  that  at  a  recent  ei- 
amination,  it  was  ealisfactorily  deinonNtralcd,  lliiit  the  progress  of  the 
student,  instead  of  being  rcinrded,  was  accelerated  ^  that  he  could  devote 
himself  more  efHcicntly  to  study,  iban  in  ordinury  schools.  Such  is  the 
uniform  statement  from  these  instirutions;  nnd  wu  confess,  the /acb  are  a 
sufficient  answer,  in  our  vitw,  to  all  Iho  iheorics  presented  iu  oppositiou 
to  them.  If  llieni  be  no  other  beneht  of  manual  labor  school?,  is  not  this 
enough, — tliat  ihey  are  staled  uni/ormli/  by  those  who  observe  ihcm  lo 
accelerate  the  progress  of  the  students?  They  will  not  secure  immorlalily 
to  the  pupils,  nor  even  health,  if  I hf-y  abandon  tbe  good  hahits  nhich 
have  given  it;  hut  if  experience  or  physiology,  ns  interpreted  by  some  of 
the  ablest  men,  deserve  any  conHdeiice,  they  will  prepare  them  to  cum. 
tnence  their  course  ofaclivity  with  vigor,  and  pursue  it  with  safety. 

The  manual  labor  achool  of  the  Georgia  ( M el bodist)  Conference,  m 
Covington,  appears  also  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  under  tlie  super- 
intendence of  an  experienced  and  devoted  physician,  and  proposes  to  re- 
ceive sixty  pupils  for  ibe  nextsenson.  The  report  of  tbe  exsiuiuiog  con- 
miitee  assures  us  ofreaults  similar  to  those  already  staled. 


snila- 


Wo  were  gratified  to  see  a  circular,  signed  by  a  number  of  geni 
men,  with  Dr.  Keagy,  of  PhilBdclphio,  at  their  head,  nnd  iu  ibe  name  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Teachers  of  that  city,  calling  an  Education  Convention, 
BI  West  Chester,  Ponnsylvauia,  on  the  ISlh  of  llie  Inst  month.  A  promi- 
nent object  is  the  esiablisbmentof  a  Slate  Lyceum,  with  auiiliaries  in  all 
the  counties.  Ilis  proposed  to  furnish  the  Convention  with  a  numberof 
■pecimcas  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
■uch  collections  geuarally,  hy  a  system  of  exchanges  among  the  Couniy 
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Ljceums.    We  cordially  wish  saccesB  to  this  effort  for  exciting  intercac 
on  the  subject  of  education,  in  this  important  but  little  educated  state.    It 
is  painful  to  think,  that  90,000  signatures  could  be  obtained  in  a  state  in 
oar  enlightened  country,  to  a  remonstrance  against  the  establishment  of 
public  schools.    May  this  reproach  soon  be  wiped  away ! 

Haix  of  trx  Boston  Acaiiemt  op  Mustc. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  building  ibrmerly  occu- 
pied as  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  and  more  recently  as  the  temple  of 
Atheism,  has  been  secured  by  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  and  by  the 
liberal  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  is  now  fitted  up  for  the  use 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  render  it  a  suitable  pbce  of 
meeting  for  all  public  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  central  hall,  or 
body  of  the  house,  about  fiAy  feet  square,  has  been  fitted  up  so  as  to  pre> 
sent  a  surface  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  desk  provided  for  speakers ;  and 
the  floor  and  galleries,  (formerly  boxes,)  are  found  to  be  capable  of  con- 
taining 1,900  persons.  In  the  rear  of  the  speaker's  desk,  the  former 
stage  is  occupied  by  the  orchestra,  which  will  accommodate  200  persons 
more.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000  persons  might  find  'standing  room.'  By 
opening  new  windows  and  placing  sky-lights  iur  the  roof,  the  building  is 
adapted  to  meetings  by  day,  and  well  fumi:»hed  with  the  means  of  ventil- 
ation. An  organ  of  considerable  power  has  been  provided  temporarily  ; 
and  another  is  soon  to  be  erected,  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  which 
will  surpass  most  others  in  our  country  in  |K>wer.  The  former  saloon 
of  the  theatre  is  fitted  up  %vith  seats  for  the  music  school,  and  for  the 
nse  of  lyceuro  lectures  and  assemblies  of  moderate  size.  Both  of  these 
rooms  and  several  others  constructed  in  other  parts  of  the  buildings  will 
be  rented  for  other  purposes,  when  not  employed  by  the  Academy.  A 
congregation  recently  formed,  already  occupy  the  central  hall  on  Sunday  ; 
and  a  Lyceum  have  engaged  the  saloon  during  a  part  of  the  week  ;  and 
in  this  way,  the  Academy  will  not  only  be  provided  with  a  place  for  its 
own  use,  but  will  secure  an  income  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own 
important  objects.  The  plan  and  execution  does  great  credit  to  the  en- 
terprise, and  taste  and  judgment  of  the  officers  of  the  Academy  to  whom 
it  was  confided,  and  to  the  benevolence  and  public  spirit  of  those  who 
furnished  the  necessary  means. 

We  congratulate  the  city  of  Boston,  and  our  country,  that  one  building 
is  at  length  opened  for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  Juvenile  Music, 
and  the  improvement  and  extension  of  sound  musical  taste,  with  s|>ecial 
reference  to  the  powerful  moral  influence  of  the  art  In  conformity  with 
its  new  uses,  the  building  has  received  the  name  of  The  Odkon. 

It  was  recently  opened  with  religious  services,  and  an  address  by 
Samuel  A.  £liot,  B^q.,  lately  chosen  President  of  the  Academy,  on  the  effect 
musie  is  designed  and  able  to  produce,  and  its  importance  in  educatioa 
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We  cannot  but  express  the  joy  we  feel,  tliot  a  subject  whicb  waa  intrmlu- 
cfld  to  our  commuDiiy  bin  live  years  ago,  has  excited  eo  deep  and  perma- 
nent interest,  and  secured  so  many  and  so  able  advocates.  Agiia  we 
would  express  our  earnest  desire,  ihut  tlie  raste  for  music  which  is  so 
rapiilly  extending,  may  be  supplied  with  an  aliunilance  of  wlinlesnine 
alimeot ;  and  not  be  compulleJ  to  feed  on  iho  crude  or  poisonous  im;!''- 
riuls  hiiherto  furnished.  On  those  vvho  cultivate  this  lasle,  the  respoosi- 
bility  peculiarly  devolves,  of  dlrecllu);  it  aright. 

As  aooiher  indication  of  Interest  ia  the  subject,  we  may  state,  that  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching  music,  recently  given  by  ibc 
Professors  of  the  Academy,  has  beeu  attended  by  thirty  persons. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


A  CoMPREHBNsivE  pRoNorjin.vo  and  Expi.ANiTORv  Dicnoivur 
OF  THE  E.vcLisH  Language;  with  pronouncing  vocabularies  of 
Classical,  Scripmre  and  modern  Geographical  names.  Bj  J.  E. 
Worcester.    Carefully  revised  and  enlarged.    Royal  12 mo.  pp.434. 

An  Elementary  Dictionary  fob  Common  Scnooi.s  ;  with  pro- 
nouncing vocaliulariesofCiasaical,  Scripture  and  modern  Geographi- 
cal names.     By  J.  E.  Worcester.     12mo.     pp.  324. 

Boston:  Hilliard,  Gray  &.  Co.     1835. 

To  examine  thoroughly  ttvo  dictloniiries,  in  the  month  of  August,  in 
addition  to  all  other  business,  Ian  task  which  we  are  not  ashamed  to  tay, 
is  bcynud  our  power.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  inform- 
ing our  renders,  that  the  first  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr. 
Worcester's  original  work,  and  the  second,  an  abridgement  for  arhools. 
The  character  of  Mr.  Worcester  for  accuracy  and  laborious  faithfulness, 
is  familiar  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  ourselves ;  aud  every  man  who 
needs  a  dictionary,  should  he  as  ihunkful  as  was  Scnliger,  thst  we  are 
furnished  with  such  men,  willing  lu  undergo  the  severe  and  thankless 
labors  of  a  lexicograjihcr.  The  appendix  has  been  enlarged  by  a  list  of 
words  oniitled,  and  a  vocabulary  uf  geographical  names.  We  will  only 
odd  a  few  cursory  remarks. 

The  notation  appears  to  be  very  accurate  ;  but  in  some  instances,  we 
think  too  precise.  Wedoubllbe  utility  of  attempting  to  dislinguish,  in  the 
practice  of  a  school  certainly,  the  two  sounds  marked  by  Mr.  Worcester 
[Ls  'obscure  short,'  and  'obtuse,' — us  i  inJir,B\id  elixir — t  in  her,  and 
brier — u  in  fur  and  sul;jfttir,  &.C.  Ills  designation  of  the  soft  u  by  ^u,as 
nature — nal-i/ur,  is,  in  onr  opinion,  far  prefemblo  to  the  ah,  by  which 
Walker  and  others  destroy  the  sound  and  the  euphony  of  vtorti»  of  [hit 
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kind.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  public  appreciate  and  reward  the 
philological  labor  of  Mr.  Worcester. 

The  elementary  dictionary,  while  it  of  course  embraces  the  excellences 
of  its  original,  is  in  our  opinion,  far  too  extensive  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Such  words  as  dedxHon^  maunder^  fnigginjfrumtnly^fvlvid,  manducate,  &c. 
which  we  have  observed  in  glancing  over  its  pages,  should  not  find  place 
Id  a  school  dictionary  at  least,  and  our  language  would  be  far  better 
taught  to  children,  if  only  its  best  and  purest  words  were  given  to  them, 
instead  of  confusing  their  iniudn,  and  injuring  their  style,  by  a  crowd  of 
awkward  and  Johnsonian  terms,  which  they  seldom  see,  and  ought  never 
to  use.  In  this  respect  however,  the  present  work  is  less  faulty  than 
many  others ;'  and  probably  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  taste  and  preju- 
dices of  parents  and  teachers  will  allow  the  omission  of  the  '  euphonical' 

*  vocables,'  which  fill  the  mouths,  and  the  6rotfi«  too,  of  our  school  boys 
with  swelling  sounds.  We  hope  the  day  is  coming,  when  authors  and 
teachers  will  be  allowed  to  adapt  their  instructions  to  the  capacity 
of  those  they  address,  and  those  will  become  most  popular,  who  give 
a  little  substantial  food  at  a  time,  in  a  style  adapted  to  immature  minds, 
and  a  type  which  will  not  impair  the  sight.  The  list  of  Americanisms, 
and  of  words  and  phrases  from  foreign  languages,  ara  valuable  additions 
to  this  book. 

An  English  Grammar,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Language 
are  methodically  arranged  and  practically  illustrated  ;  with  examples 
lor  parsing,  and  questions  for  examination.  Designed  for  schools 
and  academies,  and  private  learners.  By  Cornelius  B.  Everest. 
Norwich  :  J.  Durham.     1835.     12mo.     pp.  270. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  decided  amservaHve  in  education.  He 
adopts  the  method   of  ^approved   writers^*   'definition  and  example,' 

*  role  and  praxis,'  and  appeals  to  the  test  of  *  time  and  experience.'  These, 
we  think,  have  abundantly  shown,  that  un  this  plan,  not  one  in  ten  of  our 
jouth  arrives  at  any  correct  ideas  of  our  own  language ;  and  that  if  they 
acquire  the  *  art  of  s|>eaking  and  writing  language  correctly,'  it  is  not  by  re- 
membering their  rules  or  definitions,  but  by  hearing  and  reading  good 
English — by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  jus  et  norma  loquendi,  which 
was  the  guide  of  Horace,  and  which  the  author  adopts  as  the  motto  to  a 
aet  of  *  definitions  and  rules.'  We  would  not  undervalue  the  use  of  rules 
and  definitions  to  give  system  to  the  knowledge  of  language  already  ac- 
quired, or  to  assist  an  adult  in  examining  and  classifying  its  principles ; 
but  we  think  it  would  he  but  a  counterpart  to  our  grammare  for  children, 
if  some  philosopher  were  to  publish  a  treatise  on  the  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  laws  of  motion,  in  order  to  teach  them 
how  to  walk  and  to  nm.  We  would  commend  particularly  to  the  sober 
consideration  of  teachers,  the  attempt  to  teach  spellings  by  twenty  or 
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thirty  psges  of  rulea  and  exBrnples!  Bui  we  object  hers  to  the  gentrvl 
plan.  From  a  curaory  eiaiiiiuHlioD  of  this  work,  it  appears  to  ub  ng 
well  ailapled  as  most  uf  its  niimerotiB  predecessors,  In  ihe  use  of  those 
who  Bgrfie  with  ihe  sutlior  in  Jiis  plaD,  or  have  loo  lilile  famitiar  knowl- 
edge uf  the  principles  of  Iniigunge,  or  the  best  methods  of  iDStruction 
lo  adopt  any  other.  He  appears  to  have  been  faithful  aud  iotelligent 
in  hie  efforts  to  improve;  and  we  are  much  gratified  lo  see,  that 
he  has  paid  coiiataiit  regard  to  Ihe  moral  effect  of  the  examples  quoted 
from  English  authors. 

Et.EMBNTs  np  Political  Economt.  By  Samuel  P.  Newman, 
Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  Dowdoin  College,  AndoTei : 
Gould  &,  Newman.     1635. 

The  sentiment  of  Lord  Brongham  which  is  adopted  a?  the  motto  of  the 
book  before  us,  is  tinqiiestionnhly  Irne; — 'The  best  security  for  a  (ree 
government,  and  generally  for  the  public  peace  and  mnrala  is,  that  the 
whole  community  should  be  well  informed  upon  its  political  as  well  U 
its  other  interests ;  and  yet  hut  a  short  period  has  elapsed  since  Political 
Economy, — the  science  of  naliotial,  and  ofcourse,  of  individual  prosperity 
and  happiness — has  made  a  part  of  what  in  Imntd  a  liberal  education.  Id 
any  of  our  collegeg.'  We  rejoice  that  this  suhjt'cc  and  that  of  Political 
and  Constilulioniil  Law  have  been  made  accessible  lo  our  youth,  not 
rneridy  by  lectures,  but  by  several  recent  works  of  value.  The  work  be- 
fore us  does  not  prnfess  lo  exhibit  the  mysicrioiie  or  doubtful  pointsof 
this  subject,  but  merely  lo  present  its  great  principles 
siinplo  and  interesting  manner,  and  brings  within  the  reach  of  cotnuoD 
■cnsp,  subjects  which  are  generally  deemed  too  profound  for  any  but 
statesmen.  It  might  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  into  ourbigb 
scliools,  and  the  classes  of  our  lyeenms.  Wo  percei»e  that  another  ele- 
mentary work  on  the  same  subject  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  McVickv, 
of  New  York;  hui  we  have  not  had  the  oppuriuniiy  of  examiuiog  it. 

American  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowv- 
EDGE.     Boston  :  BeMick  Company. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  is  just  completed,  and  does  credit  tolhs 
enierprise  uf  the  publishers  and  the  ability  and  failli fulness  of  the  editor. 
Its  engravings  are  sometimes  very  imperfect.  Its  articles  are  not 
always  such  as  we  should  choose;  and  there  is  someiimes,  we  think, ti 
mnch  space  given  to  nietters  of  mere  amusement.  But  we  suppose  tbit 
the  work  could  nut  gain  circulation,  without  a  due  proportion  of  eiicli 
siihjecls;  and  we  are  glnd  if  these  serve  as  means  of  conveyance  fbt 
others,  lo  those  who  will  only  tnke  food  when  it  is  sweetened,  or  pilli 
wheii  they  are  gilded.    We  tiiiuk  the  work  has  been  steadily  improviag- 
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It  contains  many  valuable  articles  on  subjects  of  science  and  general 
information,  and  especially  as  to  the  scenery,  institutions,  and  events  of 
our  country,  many  miscellaneous  articles  of  much  interest,  and  not  a 
few  valuable  essays  on  topics  of  importance.  We  are  gratified  with  the 
tone  of  moral  sentiment  it  has  assumed,  and  with  the  effort  evidently 
made,  to  bring  moral  and  religious  subjects  into  view.  It  is  worth  a 
■core  of  the  frothy  periodicals,  which  furnish  us  with  fiction  and  folly  to 
amuse  a  passing  moment,  and  leave  no  trace  beh|nd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ma.  EntToa, — I  read  your  Magazine  sometimes,  and  I  have  read  soma 
c»f  the  pieces  by  Mr.  Senex,  about  Female  Education.  I  want  to  tell  you, 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  liis  right  name,  for  1  have 
learned  Latin,  and  stnex  means  old  man,  and  1  believe  he  must  be  un  old 
man;  for  be  does  not  seem  to  know  anything  of  the  modom  discoveries 
and  improvements.  He  tells  about  our  'grnndmothers'  and  *  their  do- 
mestic virtues.'  Why,  if  he  knew  anythins  about  the  world,  lie  would 
no  more  talk  of  our  grandmothers  to  young  ladies  of  good  families,  than 
he  would  of  Sarah,  that  baked  rakes  for  her  husband,  and  wnited  upon 
him  and  the  angel  at  table,  and  her  ol>«dience ; — '  a  great  goose  for  her 
iMtina,*  as  one  of  my  aunts  says,  and  she  is  a  very  sensible  woman  too. 
This  kind  of  education  mny  do  very  well  for  the  lower  classes;  but 
rvislly,  1  should  think  Mr.  Shokx  had  lived  nil  his  days  among  the  moun- 
tains. Pray  tell  him,  that  this  is  not  the  way  they  educate  young  ladies 
in  our  days, — that  they  would  never  be  fit  to  see  company, — that  they 
wo«ild  be  laughe<l  at, — and  that  they  would  not  have  time  to  learn  half 
tlie  sciences  and  accom(ili)flimeni8.  Why  I  have  studied  Geology,  and 
Zoology,  and  Conehology,  and  1  can  hardly  tell  you  how  many  — ologies 
and  — ogonies,  and  they  are  beautiful  sciences, — a  thousand  times  more 
bet-oming  a  lady,  than  all  the  *  domestic  virtiie^,' — old  fashioned  things 
enough,  I  can  tell  you.  And  then  I  do  not  think  it  fit  for  a  lady  to  «Io 
any  work,  except  to  embroider  muslin,  and  knit  purees  and  watch  chains, 
and  such  things.  Now  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Senex  to  teach  me  anything, 
i<>r  I  have  finished  my  education,  lon;r  ago,  though  I  am  but  sixteen. 
But  I  wish  he  wouhl  tell  my  parents  about  all  these  things ;  for  they  take 
your  Magazine ;  and  I  am  afraid,  if  he  goes  on  with  bis  old  fashioned 
stufi^  they  will  make  a  kitchen  girl  or  a  nursery  maid  of  me  yet.  1  hate 
nothing  so  much  as  the  smell  of  a  kitchen ;  it  would  almost  give  me  the 
hysterics ;  and  I  am  sure,  you  know  it  is  very  bad  to  l>e  about  sick 
people.  It  would  kill  me.  There  are  nurt^es  enough  to  bo  hired  ;  and 
as  for  the  little  brats  in  the  nursery,  1  never  want  anything  to  do  with 
the  dirty,  noisy  things. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  do  persuade  Mr. 
Senex  not  to  put  such  things  into  my  parents'  heads,  and  I  will  try  to 
get  yon  some  subscribers. 

Lavinia  Constahtia  . 
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THE   SETTING  SUN. 

(from   the    GERMAN.) 


nunc  BT   IVAOKM. 


Furnuhed  for  the  Annals  of  Education  by  Lowell  Hasok,  Professor  in  the 

Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
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How       I        love      to    see      thee. 


O (21 


*-h 


Golden 


evening  sun! 
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u      IS 

How       I       love      to        see         thee,  When    the      day       is  done 


i 


p: 


Sweetly  thou  recallest 
Childhood's  joyous  days; 

Hours  when  I  so  fondly 

Watched  thy  evening  blaze. 

When  in  tranquil  glory 
Thou  didst  sink  to  rest, 

Then  what  heavenly  rapture 
Filled  my  burning  breast ! 

Wore  it  mine  thus  brightly, 
Virtue's  race  to  run  j 


Mine  to  sleep  so  sweetly 
When  my  work  is  done — 

Thus  I  wished  in  childhood 
When  I  gazed  on  thee  ! 

Wished  my  heavenly  pathway 
Like  thine  own  might  be. 

Still  I  love  to  see  thee, 
Golden  evening:  sun  ! 

Evermore  to  see  thee, 
When  the  day  is  <lone. 


AMERICAN 


ANNALS    OF    EDUCATION 


AND    INSTRUCTION. 


OCTOBER,    1835. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  EDUCATION. 

'  The  power  of  the  press '  has  long  been  a  commonplace,  and 
every  year  exhibits  it  more  fully.  In  England,  it  seems  on  some 
occasions  to  command  submission  from  those  who  are  least  accus- 
tomed to  submit.  In  France,  it  has  deGed  the  government  after 
multiplied  attacks,  and  still  claims  an  independent  power,  which  it 
wields  with  formidable  success.  And  what  limits  can  we  place 
to  its  moral  power,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  a  newspaper  is 
ibund  in  every  family,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  reading  of  almost 
every  individual ;  where  its  liberty  is  unrestrained,  and  its  boldest 
license  is  seldom  punished  ?  It  is  true  this  power  is  regulated  in 
its  exercise,  in  some  degree,  by  public  opinion.  But  we  are  not 
to  learn  at  this  day,  how  easily  the  arts  of  a  demagogue,  in  cher- 
ishing the  prejudices,  or  exciting  the  passions  of  the  people,  may 
influence  public  opinion, — may  excite  a  demand,  or  secure  appro- 
bation, for  that  which  public  opinion,  if  unbiassed,  would  refuse, 
or  frown  upon. 

There  b  an  admirable  opportunity  now  for  the  exertion  of  this, 
power,  in  a  way  which  will  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  salutary. 
A  politician,  familiar  with  the  state  of  our  country,  observed,  that 
among  the  permanent  topics  of  interest  among  us,  Education 
holds  one  of  the  highest  places.  Our  towns,  and  villages,  and 
cities,  and  states,  are  moving  more  than  ever,  on  this  subject.' 
Our  wants  and  deficiencies  are  felt  more  than  ever.     Plans  for 
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improvement  are  formed  in  every  direction.  iDformalion  k  ffi^ 
manded  ;  and  tlie  jealousy  which,  a  few  years  since,  regarded  it  aa 
almost  anii-American  to  occupy  ihe  public  attention  with  foreign 
institutions  and  fureign  plans  of  education,  has  now  yielded  to 
better  views,  or  to  the  um<;ic  of  Cousin's  name  and  influence  ;  and 
we  are  opening  our  eyes  lo  receive  light  from  every  quarter. 
Nay,  still  belter,  it  is  more  than  ever  fell,  that  education  is  a  sub- 
ject which  demands  the  aiten^on  of  every  parent. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  newspaper,  as  well  as  the  periodical 
press,  are  feeling  the  influence  of  this  change  ;  and  we  have  felt 
it  our  duty  to  publisli,  in  the  present  number,  several  extracts 
•Diong  those  which  have  accumulated  upon  us,  as  Indications  of 
this  increased  interest. 

But  we  are  anxious  lo  see  more  done, and  more  efScienily.  We 
are  anxious  to  see  ihis  topic  take  its  rank  with  others,  which  ars 
daily  discussed.  We  have  not  less  than  1,50U,000  Lininstnicied 
children.  Are  they  of  less  value  lo  our  country  than  banks,  and 
ma nufac lories,  and  canals,  and  rail-roads  ?  Shall  we  say  and  do 
so  much  to  improve  uur  capital  of  matter,  and  neglect  this  vast 
amount  o{  intellectual  capitalJ  Shall  we  be  so  anxious  to  perfect 
every  part  of  the  machinery  of  our  national  prosperity,  and  neglect 
tlie  moving  power,  on  which  the  successful  end  useful  openttioo 
of  the  whole  depends  ?  Cannot  those  who  are  so  eloquent  and 
indefatigable  in  their  appeals  in  behdf  of  internal  itnprovenieuls, 
ilo  something  for  ;he  improvement  of  mind  ? 

The  condition  of  !i,5()0,000  slaves  calls  forth  the  warmest  inter- 
est, and  excites  tiie  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  editorial  corps,  in 
one  form  or  other.  Will  not  those  who  pre  so  ardently  struggling 
for  their  benefit,  (each  one  agreeably  to  his  own  views,)  admit  the 
claims  of  l,50l),000  ignorant  white  children  to  a  larger  share  of 
their  attention  ?  Will  they  not  even  promote  the  benefit  of  the 
slaves,  bysecurlnniothis  number  of  future  mastert  and  hgislatort, 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  by  rousing  our  country  to  this  bum' 
ing  brand  of  thame  upon  its  character? 

Is  not  the  intelligence  and  character  of  our  luture  rulers  an  ob- 
ject which  lays  the  strongest  claim  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek 
for  improvement  or  reformation  in  any  form,  in  our  political  con- 
dition, if  their  plans  be  indeed  founded  in  reason  and  truth?  Na- 
tional changes  of  any  importance  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once, 
and  those  who  seek  fur  M'lrnl  as  well  as  Political  Reform,  and 
not  for  the  transient  success  of  an  '  interest,'  as  a  party,  can  in  no 
way  secure  their  object  entirHy,  except  by  enlightening  the  rising 
generation.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  very 
ioundationsof  ourgoverninent, — the  preservation  of  our  clierisbed 
union,  of  our  precious  liberties, — are  more  endangered  by  neglect 
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OQ  this  point,  than  by  any  of  the  party  and  local  questions  ^hich 
occasionally  ag:ilate  us  like  a  tempest,  but  wliicli  have  always  be- 
gun to  pass  avi'ay  \ihen  the  thunder  was  loudest,  and  the  wind 
most  violent.  Indeed,  they  owe  their  daniierons  qualities,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  ignorance  itself  and  ilie  pn^judices  it  ensrendors. 

But  we  w  ould  ap}>eal  most  earnestly  to  those  \\  ho  conduct  the 
religious  press  of  our  country.  We  \k  ill  not  ask  tliem  to  nej:lect 
one  of  the  great  objects  to  whicli  they  are  devoted  ;  for  it  is  de- 
monstrable, w  hatever  tlie  prejudices  of  some  of  the  community 
may  be,  that  those  who  are  most  efliciont  in  promotin>; the  (:ood  of 
their  fellow  men  abroad,  are  most  readv  to  contribute  for  the 
bene6t  of  their  count r}'men  ;  that  the  contributions  for  </oi/i/*fiV  ob- 
jects, have  increased  regularly,  in  proportion  as  the  hearts  of 
good  men  have  been  warmed  by  the  claims  of  forrign  ignorance 
and  urretchefiness ;  and  that  the  fountain  of  benevolence  rises 
higher,  and  llows  more  freely,  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication 
of  its  streams.  But  we  think  the  reliirious  public  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  the  connection  betw  een  elementar\'  knowl- 
edge and  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  men.  They  are 
too  prone  to  regard  it  as  an  affair  of  state ;  and  to  w  ait  for  the 
tardy  and  imperfect  action  of  legislators  and  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple, instead  of  going  forward  to  excite  and  direct  this  action,  as  has 
been  so  nobly  done  in  reference  to  our  prisons  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, wiih  a  success  which  Europeans  have  admired.  They 
target,  that  the  first  ideas  obtained  of  the  meaning  of  words,  de- 
tennines  the  manner  in  which  ever^'  discourse  and  ever%'  book  is 
onderstood,  and  the  effect  it  will  produce,  that  error  and  confu- 
sion here,  will  leave  tlie  mind  alwavs  dark.  Thev  forget  that 
ignorance  of  first  principles  has  been  the  source  of  a  large  part  of 
common  errors  in  reliirion,  nay,  in  nianv  cases  of  atheism  itself. 
Thev  do  not  sufficientlv  observe  its  fmiis,  in  the  disjrustinjr  cases 
of  fanaticism  which  are  multiplying  in  our  country,  and  in  the  dan- 
ger to  which  it  exposes  us  of  being  ovcTwhelmod  w  ith  superstition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  infidelity  on  the  other. 

We  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  much  is  now  doing,  and  with 
great  success,  to  enlighten  the  religious  public  on  this  subject,— 
that  the  appeals  of  common  education  are  beginninir  to  bo  felt, 
and  that  tliose  who  are  most  zealous  for  the  progress  of  religious 
truth,  as  thev  \iew  it,  are  more  and  more  ready  to  admit  the 
claims  of  common  schools  to  their  attention  and  aid,  althougi)  they 
do  not  admit  the  views  of  their  own  sect,  or  employ  any  religious 
work,  except  the  acknowledged  text-book  of  Ciiristianity.  But 
while  much  is  doin^,  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  We  still 
find  it  difficult  to  enlist  men  in  this  great  object,  as  they  en£:acre  in 
others.    We  hear  with  pain  and  mortification,  of  men  of  undoubted 
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beaevoleoce  and  goodness,  who  reject  objects  of  this  nature,  hS^ 
cause  tliey  are  'secular  objects,'  and  bave  but  a  secondary  claim 
on  religious  men. 

But  the  most  fatal  discouragement  we  meet,  is  in  ibe  narrow, 
mistaken  views  of  otbers,  to  whom  we  might  look  with  hope, 
but  to  whom  we  should  scarcely  dare  to  commit  ihe  direction 
of  this  monienlous  conceni.  Looking  then,  as  we  believe  llie 
history  of  benevolent  enterprise  will  allow  us  to  do,  to  this  class 
of  the  community  as  among  the  most  aciive  and  libera)  pat- 
rons of  benevolent  enterprise,  we  would  call  earnestly  upon  llie 
conductors  of  the  religious  press,  to  give  education  llie  place 
which  its  importance  demands  in  their  paper,  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  their  readers  to  the  subject,  to  point  out  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  best  modes  of  accomplishing  them,  and  to  direct 
their  minds  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  education, 
in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  higher  institutions.  Considering 
it  as  a  subject  of  national  interctt,  we  would  demand  of  every 
editor  of  an  American  newspaper,  tliat  he  give  it  regularly  some 
portion  of  his  columns,  at  least  as  much  room,  occasionally,  as 
he  allows  to  a  plea  for  a  favorite  candidate,  or  a  parly  measure, 
or  a  philippic  against  some  opponent,  or  to  '  news  from  the  moon.' 
We  ask  them  not  to  pass  it  over  with  a  mere  notice, — the  passing  nod 
of  a  stranger — or  professions  of  interest,  hut  to  prove  themselves 
real  'friends  of  education,'  by  active  and  warm  efforts  forit.  Lei 
them  solicit  and  admit  articles  on  this  subject  from  those  who  uo- 
derstand  it,  and  value  it ;  let  them  copy  and  circulate  articles  of 
interest  which  appear ;  let  them  collect  and  preserve  Infonnatkm 
as  to  the  slate  of  our  schools.  Let  us  be  allowed  to  beg  them,  as 
parents  and  members  of  society,  to  make  it  a  subject  of  attention, 
and  contribute  their  portion  to  the  mass  of  experience  and  infor- 
mation concerning  it,  and  to  the  development  of  its  principles.  A 
subject  which  claims  the  attention  and  the  talents  of  men  so  able 
and  30  eminent  as  Cousin,  and  Cuvier,  and  Guizot,  and  Broug- 
ham, and  Fellenberg,  cannot  be  unworthy  of  their  notice. 

Our  brethren  will  pardon  us,  therefore,  for  thus  appealing  to 
them  as  Philanthropists,  and  Christians,  and  Patriots,  and  for  urg- 
ing them,  in  the  language  of  Jefferson,  to  engage,  whh  all  tbit 
talent  and  zeal  which  characterize  their  efforts  on  other  subjects, 
in  this  'crusade  aoainst  ignorance!'  Should  it  be  our  last 
appeal,  we  would  make  none  more  earnest,  for  the  sajeli/  of  ottr 
country,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  future  generations.  Let  the 
spirit  of  activity  and  excitement,  which  is  bursting  out  in  every 
form  of  mischief,  only  be  enlisted  in  this  '  Holy  War,'  and  the 
efforts  which  are  now  wasted  upon  the  air,  or  spent  in  personal 
CODtentkm,  be  united  against  this  great  source  of  evil,  this  c 
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memy  of  every  section  of  our  country,  of  every  party  which  rests 
its  hopes  on  truth  and  right,  and  we  may  hope  to  divert  the  storm 
whicli  threatens  us,  if  not  to  prevent  its  future  recurrence. 

We  often  bum  with  impatience  to  call  fortli  the  ablest  in  our 
land  to  this  service.  We  would  speak,  if  it  were  passible,  in  a 
voice  which  should  reach  every  le»;islative  hall,  every  oflice  of 
state,  every  study  of  leaming,  and  every  palace  of  wealth  in  our 
land.  We  have  devoted  five  years  past  to  this  contest  ;  we  have 
employed  all  our  means  in  the  circulation  of  knowledi^e  concerning 
it ;  but  our  |K)\vers  and  our  means  are  small;  our  sphere  of  action 
b  hmited  ;  our  sirenijlh  is  impaired  ;  and  with  our  utmost  efforts, 
we  can  accomplish  little  without  the  co-operation  of  tiiose  who 
direct  the  established  jjjuides  of  public  opinion, —  who  reach  every 
Tillage  and  almost  every  family  in  the  land.  We  cordially  return 
our  thanks  to  many  who  do  thus  co-operate  with  us  in  general 
efforts,  and  to  those  who  circulate  w  hat  w  e  collect ;  but  we  appeal 
again  to  a/t,  to  eniraire  in  the  ^  CRUSADE  AGAINST  IGNO- 
RANGE  ! '  And  we  offer  for  their  imitation,  the  resolution  of  a 
veteran  soldier.  Gen.  Herran,  of  New  Granada,  thus  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  the  American  l^vceum. 

*  Although  I  cannot  count  on  the  nece^ssarj'  skill,  I  have  more 
than  enough  perseverance  to  effect  somethin*^.  As  I  have  spent 
my  whole  life  in  opposin*^  the  enemies  of  my  country,  I  have 
formed  the  habits  of  a  soldier,  and  have  resolved,  as  long  as  1  Hve, 
to  make  war  on  ignorance.  And  is  not  this  the  most  glorious 
kind  of  \>  arfare  ? ' 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

(From  the  CLriitian  Register.) 

[We  thank  the  author  of  the  following  article  in  the  Christian  Register,  and 
the  edittirof  that  piper,  for  their  co-opcralijn  in  our  preat  object,  and  rejoice  to 
call  them  to  our  aid  in  stirrinj^  up  the  great  and  noble  minds  of  our  country  to 
the  *  crusade.'  Oh  !  for  8'»me  advocate,  with  half  the  power,  and  real,  and  per- 
■eTerance  of  Peter  the  Heriiiit.  to  sound  the  call  throuirhoul  our  country. 
And  although  we  think  there  are  some  who  have  the  spirit  he  requires,  we 
eheerfully  echo  his  appeal.] 

All  enterprises  of  philanthropy  appear  to  me  small,  compared  with 
this  of  Cousin,  ill  behalf  of  the  French  nation.  I  admire  Peter,  of 
Rusi<ia,  for  his  noble  effort  to  civilize  his  barbarians, — and  am  de- 
lighted to  see  a  sovereign  prince  laying  aside  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
■late,  and  with  his  own  observation,  learning  the  useful  artsof  culti- 
Tated  men,  that  he  may  thereby  improve  the  condition  of  his  own  un- 
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civilized  subjects ;  but  Couaio's  admirable  patience  ia  iaTesligating 
the  whole  machinery,  detail  and  operation  of  the  Prussian  scboola — 
his  cBreFul  examination  of  every  book  of  elements,  and  his  amiable 
consideration  for  the  school-master  bambly  employed  In  ihix  service; 
the  minuteness,  comprehensivenesB,  anil  variety  of  his  observations 
upon  all  the  exertions  of  mature  intelligence  emplnyed  upon  un- 
formed ignorance,  among  the  mo^t  obscure  of  the  human  race,  for 
the  benetit  of  others  as  humhie,  and  more  neglected  than  ibey,  basin 
it  a  condescension,  and  for^lfulness  of  his  own  eminence,  and  is  a 
Hervice  of  patriotism  considering  its  aim,  lis  possible  application,  and 
probable  results,  thai  (ills  ine  with  admiraiion  and  love  for  him,  sur- 
passing that  with  which  I  can  regard  any  similar  philanthropists.  I 
honor  inexpressibly  this  service  of  a  philosopher,  whose  benevolence 
is  so  beautifully  and  extensively  commensurate  to  the  great  and  pro- 
found capacity  of  his  intellect. 

The  same  apprehension  of  means  to  exalt  and  serve  society  marked 
the  efTuris  of  Cuvier  in  bebalfuf  the  French  nation.  •ThefcAools 
for  Ike  pcoplt ,'  says  bis  liiograplier,  'attracted  bis  attention  in  all 
countries,  and  were  lo  him  an  unceasing  theme  of  meditation.  The 
improvemeni  of  the  human  mind  and  of  morals  was  his  sole  and  real 
ambition.' — '  lie  believed  that  instruction  would  lead  to  civilization, 
and  civilization  to  morality,  and  therefore  that  primary  JHStraclion 
should  give  to  the  people  every  means  of  necessary  knowledge.  All 
the  minor  schools  of  I  ranee  were  objects  of  Cui  ier's  earnest  solici- 
tude.' He  saw  thai  speculations  u|>on  the  capabilities  of  mankind 
&re  of  little  use  without  practical  efforts  in  their  behalf.  '  He  could 
not  read  a  hook,  which  taught  nothing,'  says  Mrs.  Lee's  Memoir, 
'without  feeling  the  greatest  irritation;'  and  so  far  did  he  carry 
his  patient  investigation,  that  he  examined  the  minutest  details  of  ele- 
mentary works  designed  for  the  use  of  the  young,  and  '  directed  the 
construction  of  maps  for  the  public  schools,  himself  coloring  the 
models.  It  was  his  usual  habit,  as  he  ate  his  breakfast,  to  look  over 
the  books  designed  for  the  primary  schools  sent  for  his  inspection. 
The  facility  with  which  he  placed  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 
others  was  one  of  the  most  precious  gids  with  which  Providence  had 
endued  him.' 

I  have  cited  these  two  extraordinary  men  as  (he  active  promoters 
and  helpers  of  popular  education,  because  it  appears  lo  me,  thai  the 
most  distinguished  liternry  and  scieniihc  persons  in  this  country  dis- 
dain similar  services.  Each  lab'  '  '  *  '  -  .  -  . 
lege,  or  for  bts science,  and  hissy: 
his  elect  people,  for  wborn  his  di 
theories  are  designed.  We  have  i 
and  of  intellectual  philosophy  ;  \ 
party  feeling,  and  serving  in 
It  for  [w; 
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:h  has  his  own  public, 
experiments,  and  bis 
hensive  teachers  of  theology 
;  we  have  men  burning  with  poliucal 
their  station  with  zeal ;  we  have  men 
,  and  for  temperance,  and  for  breaking  the  bonds  of 
I'e  have  men  projecting  deeds  of  great  mercy  to  far  olT 
)  have  friends  of  learning,  and  benefactorsof  learned  insti- 
e  have  lovers  of  the  whole  human  race   and  of  Christiui 
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truth ;  bat  we  htve  not  men  who  are  great  scholarSy  and  philoso- 
phers, and  critics,  and  who  yet  believe  in  the  power  of  uniYersal  in- 
struction to  diffuse  uoiYersal  light,  and  who  desire,  by  their  efforts,  to 
carry  that  light  into  dark  places.  We  have  not  men  willing  to  study 
in  detail  the  means  of  making  the  next  age  wiser  than  this — men 
willing  to  compare  the  means  we  use  to  cultivate  the  common  mind 
with  those  we  do  not  use — men  who  wish  to  do  good  as  the?  have 
(^portunit?,  b?  correcting  the  miserable,  insufficient,  and  perverted 
education  practised  in  many  places,  and  to  raise  and  give  a  moral 
tone  to  that  practised  everywhere — men  willing,  likeOberlin,  to  con- 
struct books  of  science  for  the  most  untaught ;  and,  like  Felix 
Nefi*,  watchful  to  Icarn  how  moral  sympathy  may  be  inculcated  along 
with  physical  truth.  We  have  not  men,  like  Cousin,  who  regard  it 
to  be  the  highest  duty  of  a  legislator  to  provide  such  knowledge  for  a 
whole  people  as  shall  make  them  worthy  to  be  free,  and  not  only  to 
announce  the  principle  of  public  education,  but  the  method  which 
shall  connect  religion  and  morality,  and  the  right  use  of  reason,  and 
the  best  discipline  of  it  in  the  same  great  institution  for  the  common 
benefit.  Such  a  service  as  this  our  circumstances  call  for,  and  all 
other  philanthropic  enterprises  arc  interior  to  it.  Partial  efforts  for 
the  melioration  of  society  are  new  cloth  upon  old  garments, — the  ves- 
ture is  not  chan  Ted ;  the  cumbrous,  the  insufficient,  the  antiquated, 
the  useless,  still  cling  to  us.  It  is  wise  to  learn  from  great  men  and 
great  nations,  of  every  clime  and  every  age,  when  they  strike  out 
any  path  of  progress  for  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind.  The 
examples  of  Cousin  and  Cuvier  are  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  any 
man — the  most  giAed,  and  most  elevated  among  us;  and  the  good 
Germans,  who  seek  to  cultivate  reason,  moral  principle,  and  religious 
sentiment  together,  blending  the  Providence  of  God  and  his  laws  with 
their  exposition  of  all  natural  laws,  in  accommodation  to  the  most 
juvenile  understanding  in  the  humblest  station  of  life,  teach  us  a 
provident  and  enlightened  care  for  the  young,  which  we  shall  do  well 
to  practice,  as  they  do,  6y  means  of  our  common  schoob. 


THE  TEACHER'S  ENCOURAGEMEXTa 

The  Teacher's  Encouratrements^  An  Address,  delivered  by  appotntmeni  ai 
a  meeiinfr  of  the  Teachers  of  Hamilton  County ^  Ohio,  at  Carthage^  June 
27,  1835.  By  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Atdelott,  M.  D.,  Prpsitleut  of  the 
Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Philosophy  in  the  same.    Cincinnati.     1835. 

It  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  us  to  record  such  a  title  on  our 
pages ;  and  we  have  been  much  interested  in  the  pamphlet  which 
bears  it.  Simple  and  unpretending,  as  it  should  be,  it  exhibits  a 
respect  and  an  interest  for  the  profession,  and  a  desire  to  cheer 
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them  on  in  llieir  arduous  paili,  which  do  htwior  to  the  writer.    BO^  ' 

endeavor  to  aid  liiin  in  liis  effort,  so  far  as  in  our  power, 
by  presenting  our  readers  llie  eneourajjcnients  he  gives,  and  beg- 
ging [hem  to  offer  them  to  those  around  who  may  need  them. 

The  first  encourage  me  tii  he  mentions,  is  the  basis  of  all,  and  ibe 
only  one  which  can  render  the  task  agreeable  or  successful.  It  is 
'  tkepleamre  of  communicating  knomledgt.' 

'  KnoH'Ieilge  is  the  food  of  the  mind.  It  is  as  neceB!<ary  to  the  ex- 
pansion  Hiid  vigor  of  the  intellect,  as  our  daily  bread  ia  to  the  growth 
and  strength  of  the  body.' 

That  there  may  be  no  room  to  treat  this  as  merely  theoretical, 

Mr.  Aydelott  gives  some  striking  examples. 

'  I  once  knew  a  teacher,  who^e  devotion  to  her  duties  had  so  much 
impaired  her  healtb,  thnt  she  was  compelled  to  seek  relaxation  in  the 
retirement  of  the  country.  But  her  f^y^tcm  had  scarcely  become 
again  invigorated,  Itefjre  the  desire  of  communicating  knowledge 
Telurnod  so  strongly  upon  her,  that  she  sent  arniind  among  the  neigh- 
bors Id  beg,  as  a  favor,  thai  ihey  wonld  send  iheir  children  to  be  gra- 
tuitously iu&irucled  by  her.     Here  the  pure  love  of  teaching  was  its 

'  And  yon  all  know  a  disiinguisheil  genileman — than  whom  (few 
have  done  more  lo  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  the  west — 
who,  lliough  absorlwd  in  the  labors  and  anxietifs  of  a  most  respon- 
sible profession,  will  steal  away  for  hours  every  week  to  enjoy  iha 
sublime  gralificaiion  of  freely  pouring  out  the  treasures  of  his  richly 
stored  iniud  before  the  pupils  of  one  of  our  city  seminaries. 

'  I  wonhl  not  ar^sert.  ray  friends,  that  every  teacher  is  so  alive  to 
this  pleasure  of  communicaiing  knowledge;  but,  certainly,  without 
some  sense  nf  it,  his  task,  of  all  others  must  be  the  most  irkaonie. 
That  there  are  those  lo  whom  it  is  a  luxury,  id  manifest  from  the 
extra  laliors  which  the  instructor  is  so  often  willing  to  bestow — and 
almost  always  willtiig,  where  he  finds  any  correspondeot  eagerness  to 
be  taught.' 

The  next  source  of  encouragement  is  in  the  '  welfare  of  the 
pupil,'  which  he  is  able  to  promote  so  essentially,  not  merely  for 
tliis,  but  for  a  future  life.  The  benefits  of  the  knowledge  he  com? 
municates  to  persons  of  every  class,  whether  mechanics,  mer- 
chants, or  professional  uiea,  is  too  obvious  for  argument;  and  ex- 
amples not  unfrequently  show  its  necessity.  The  w  riter  mentions 
a  merchant,  in  extensive  business,  wiio  supposed  Mexico  to  be  in 
South  America ;  and  we  have  hoard  another  well  authenticated 
story  which  rivals  Miss  Edgeworth's  boy  who  located  Turkey  '  at 
the  yard,  with  the  poults,'  A  merchant,  of  respectability,  met  on& 
of  our  friends  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  charts,. — ^with  tho 
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lemark,  that  he  had  just  heard  his  son  was  in  the  State  of  Con- 
valescencCf  and  begged  to  be  informed  in  what  part  of  the  world 
it  was ! 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  beneBt  which  the  teacher 
may  bestow.  He  may  be  the  means  of  giving  a  direction  to  the 
character  of  his  pupils  which  will  affect  their  happiness  beyond  the 
grave.  On  this  point  the  author  believes  that  public  opinion  de- 
mands a  higher  standard  tlian  formerly  ;  and  that  the  period  is 
near,  'when  the  seminary  in  which  a  decidedly  moral  and  reli- 
gious influence  is  not  felt,  must  dwindle  and  die  for  want  of  popu- 
lar countenance.'  We  hope  the  friends  of  morals  and  religion  will 
not  suffer  a  clanK)rous  few  who  are  enemies  to  both,  to  overjwwer 
them. 

Mr.  Aydelott  next  observes,  that 

*  The  rrsprrt  and  gratitvdr  of  the  community  are  among  not  the 
least  pleasing  of  the  teacher's  encouragements.' 

He  admits  that  there  is  ground  for  the  complaint,  that  teachers 
held  in  too  little  esteem,  and  adds  : — 


'  But  the  blame  of  this  injustice,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  rest  en- 
tirely upon  the  public.  Have  not  teachers  themselves  been  some- 
what in  fault  ?  Have  they  not  failed  to  take  such  measures  as  would 
effectually  elevate  their  pursuit  to  the  rank  of  a  profession  ?  How 
happens  it  that  law,  medicine,  and  divinity  have  so  greatly  the  pre- 
cedence over  the  vocation  of  the  instructor  ?  I  now  speak  of  these 
professions  merely  in  a  civil  point  of  view.  Does  it  not  depend  upon 
the  circumstance  that  the  members  of  the  three  former,  have  seve- 
rally associated  as  one  body  ;  in  other  words,  have  respectively  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  profession  ?  They  have  thus  secured  to 
themselves  all  those  internal  improvements,  and  external  advantages, 
which  can  spring  only  from  organization.  Let  the  intellectual  and 
moral  power  so  largely  possessed  by  teachers,  be  but  combined  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  own  advancement  in  ability  and  worth, 
and  no  influence, — I  will  venture  to  say, — no  influence  on  earth  can 
long  depress  them  below  their  deserved  place  in  the  community.  It 
is  chiefly  for  the  want  of  this  professional  organization,  with  all  its 
means  of  improvement  and  guaranty  to  the  public,  that  so  many  of 
the  ignorant,  and  the  weak,  and  tlie  vile,  have  in  times  past  thrust 
themselves  into  the  ranks  of  teachers,  and  thus  lowered  the  general 
character  of  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction.  And  it  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  real  excellence  of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  that 
notwithstanding  the  many  injuries  in  this  way  inflicted  upon  them, 
they  ha^e  been  enabled  to  maintain  so  respectable  a  standing. 
Could  law,  medicine,  or  divinity  have  better  stood  such  shocks  t ' 
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He  entertains,  however,  much  hope  of  an  important  change  m 
this  respect. 

'  But  in  the  association  here  assembled,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
nature,  see  we  not  tokens  of  a  brighter  day  ?  All  such  eflforts  as 
tho<c  you  are  now  makint;  tend  directly  to  impress  professional  char- 
acter upon  the  instructor,  and  present  him  iu  this  advantageous  light 
before  the  world. 

'  Since  then,  this  power  of  improvement  is  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
themselves,  and  they  have  begun  very  generally  to  feel  and  to  put 
forth  this  power,  have  we  not  the  most  animating  assurances  that 
they  are  about  to  reach  a  far  more  honorable  position  in  the  public 
eye,  than  they  have  ever  yet  occupied  ?  That  their  character  is  now 
emphatically  in  this  progress  of  elevation,  I  can  no  more  doubt,  than 
I  can  the  existence  of  the  bright  orb  of  day  when  1  see  his  beams 
resplendent  on  my  path.' 

But  he  adds,  that  '  Usefulness  to  his  country,'  is  another  of  the 
Teacher's  encouragements. 

'In  the  case  of  communities,  none  can  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that 
their  ability  is  usually  in  proportion  to  their  intelligence.  An  ignch 
rant  nation  must,  necessarily,  be  a  weak  nation  ;  and  become,  sooner 
or  later,  a  prey  to  the  more  knowing/ 

Still  he  does  not  forget,  that  knowledge  is  only  power — ^that  it  b 
useful  or  dangerous,  accorduig  to  the  character  of  him  who  pos- 
sesses it. 

'  But  let  me  not  be  understood,  as  ascribing  these  desirable  results 
to  mere  intellectual  cultivation.  Knowledge  is,  indeed,  power,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  virtue;  otherwise,  how  morally  excellent  must 
be  the  arch-adversary  of  our  race  ?  France  was,  perhaps,  never 
more  lenrnt^d  than  when  writhing  under  self-inflicted  miseries,  and  a 
spectncle  of  horror  to  all  other  countries. 

* 'J^he  due  cultivation  of  the  heart,  is  as  much  a  part  of  sound  edu- 
cation as  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  Without  a  national  mo- 
rality, the  people  will  be  wise  only  to  do  mischief  If  it  be  true,  that 
learning,  without  principle,  is  only  a  curse  to  the  individual,  and 
renders  him  a  curse  to  all  about  him,  how  much  more  true  is  it,  in 
the  case  of  cornTnunitios  ? 

*  Is  it  not  to  be  feared,  however,  that  in  our  ardor  for  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  we  have  too  much  overlooked  this  fact?  Who  does  not 
see  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  world,  had  Lord  Byron 
lived  and  died  in  ii^norance  of  his  ABC,  than  attained,  by  .study, 
such  a  power  as  he  posses>ed  and  exercised  of  concocting  poison  in 
his  own  heart,  and  diffusing  it  through  the  hearts  of  others?  But 
suppose  a  nation  of  such  educated  men — (and  a  more  terrible  thought 
can  scarcely  enter  the  mind) — suppose  a  nation  of  Byrons,  how 
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wretched  itself, — what  a  scourge  to  others !  Its  sole  employment 
would  be  to  scatter  arrows,  fire-brands  and  death.  If  unsanctified 
learning  is  a  curse  to  the  individual,  it  cannot  be  a  blessing  to  the 
community.  Mere  giants  in  intellect  will  be  sure  to  be  equally 
giants  in  wickedness.' 

He  quotes  the  opinions  of  Cousin  and  Guizot,  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  ministers  of  France,  which  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated. 

*  ^  We  have  abundaDt  proof  that  the  well-being  of  an  iDdividual,  like 
that  of  a  people,  is  no  wise  secured  hy  eziraordinary  intellectual  puweri^ 
or  very  refioed  civilization.  The  happitiess  of  nn  iDcliviihial,  as  ofa  )>eo^ 
pie,  is  founded  on  strict  moraliry,  M*lf-coveriiineiit,  humility,  and  nio<le- 
ration,  on  the  willing  perfuniiance  of  all  duties  to  God,  his  superiors  and 
bis  n«*ighhors. 

*  **  Religious  and  moral  education  is  consequently  the  first  want  of  a 
people.  Without  this,  every  other  education  is  not  only  without  real 
utility,  hut  iu  some  res|)ect8  ilatifreroua.  If,  on  the  contrary,  religious 
education  has  taken  firm  root,  intellectual  education  will  have  complete 
success,  and  ought,  on  no  account,  to  l>e  withheld  from  the|>eople,  8ince 
God  has  endowed  them  with  alt  tlic  faculties  for  acquiring  it,  and  since 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  |iowers  of  man  secures  to  liitn  the  means  of 
leachiiii;  perfection,  and  through  tlrat,  supreme  happiness." — (Report  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  pp.  259—4)0.) 

'  In  exact  accordance  with  the  fon'going  views  ore  those  of  Guizot, 
minister  of  public  instruction,  in  France,  as  expressed  in  his  address  to 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools.  "  Among  the  ohjects  of  instruction," 
says  he,  ''there  is  one  which  demands  from  me  particular  notice;  or 
rather,  the  law  itself,  in  placing  it  at  the  head  of  all  others,  has  commit- 
ted it  especially  to  our  zea! ;  1  mean,  moral  and  religious  instruction.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  popular  instruction  sliuuid  not  be  addressed 
to  the  understandiufF  only  ;  it  must  embrace  the  whole  soul,  and  esfie- 
cially  nmst  it  awaken  that  moral  contscience,  which  ought  to  be  elevated 
and  sitreiigthened,  iu  prop(»rtion  as  the  mind  is  develo|ied."  ' 

*The  example  of  the  Great  Teacher,^  who  descended  from 
heaven  to  assume  this  too  often  despised  office,  and  *  the  awards 
of  the  last  day,'  are  the  last,  and  after  all,  the  most  efficient  en- 
couragetnenls  presented  to  the  teacher.  There  are  trials,  and  dif- 
fculties,  and  sufferings,  frequently  encountered  by  the  faithful^ 
Christian  teacher,  which  will  sink  him  in  des|>ondency,  if  he  fixes 
hb  eyes  only  on  the  earth.  Wealth,  he  can  seldom  hope  for. 
Office,  and  honors,  and  pensions,  are  beyond  his  reach  ;  and  the 
objects  of  his  care  are  so  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that 
hi)wever  warm  their  gratitude,  they  may  not  know,  or  may  not  be 
able  to  contribute  to  his  wants,  a\  hen  age  has  dimmed  his  eye,  and 
paralyzed  his  arm  ;  and  then  it  will  be,  that  these  last  encourage- 
ments will  be  most  valuable.  They  will  spread  over  his  days  of 
decline  or  helplessness,  a  gleam  of  light  which  no  cloud  can  intei^ 
cept,  and  wliich  will  only  fade  before  the  brightness  of  eternal  day. 
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COLLEGE  HONORS  NOT  NECESSARY. 

In  quoting  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College 
to  give  no  more  honorary  appointments  to  their  students,  we  had 
forgotten  a  circumstance  which  we  believe  we  formerly  mentioned, 
that  this  plan  had  been  adopted  at  the  University  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lindsley.  In  the  appen- 
dix to  a  new  edition  of  tlie  able  address  of  the  President  to  the 
graduates  of  that  University,  published  in  1833,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statement : — 

^  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  college  in  the  Union,  and  is  still 
probably  the  only  one,  which  has  utterly  discarded  the  old  system 
of  honorary  premiums  and  distinctions,  as  incentives  to  industry 
and  scholarship.  This  species  of  emulation  and  excitement  is  here 
unknown.  Each  individual  is  encouraged  and  assisted  in  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  his  time  and  talents ;  and  in  acquiring 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  for  future  usefulness.  At  the 
close  of  each  session  or  half  year,  all  the  classes  are  publicly  ex- 
amined on  the  studies  of  the  previous  session.  These  examina- 
tions usually  occupy  seven  or  eight  days,  and  are  conducted  with 
such  rigorous  strictness  and  impartiality,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
ignorance  or  idleness  to  escape  detection  and  exposure.  Here  is 
a  fair  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  talent  and  superior  scholar- 
ship, and  for  the  attainment  of  whatever  applause  or  reputation 
may  be  spontaneously  conferred  by  those  who  witness  their  per- 
formances.* This  kind  and  degree  of  stimulus  is  both  natural  and 
salutary,  and  may  be  felt  by  all.  The  Faculty  are  spared  the 
invidious  task  of  awarding;  honors  or  of  graduating  a  scale  of  merit. 
No  aspiring  youth  is  impelled  by  the  hope  of  a  prize  to  undue  and 
dan<^erous  exertions  ;  and  none  are  subjected  to  the  mortification 
of  disappointed  ambition  or  of  an  inequitable  decision.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  these  topics.  But  from  a  long  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  with  the  ancient  usage  in  other  institu- 
tions, and  from  an  eight  years'  trial  of  the  present  system  here,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  latter  a  most  decided  preference,  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  every  class  become  good  scholars, — 
and  much  greater  peace,  harmony,  contentment,  order,  industry 

*Tt  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any  formal  opinion  of  the  audience  is  ex- 
pressed or  publicly  announced  on  these  occasions.  Each  individual  exercises 
his  own  judgment,  and  utters  it  when  and  where,  and  in  such  fashion  as  he 
pleases.  The  students  appear  before  the  same  kind  of  tribunal,  and  are  sub- 
jected  to  the  same  kind  of  award  as  arc  the  lawyer  and  the  preacher,  the  dema- 
gogue and  the  philosopher,  and  all  oUier  men  during  life. 
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and  moral  decorum  prevail,  than  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  re- 
mark at  seminaries  east  of  the  mountaius.' 

This  institution  has  been  constantly  advancing.  It  now  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  6ve  students  ;  and  this  system  is  still  found 
efficient. 

We  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  we  consider  the 
open  plaudits  of  a  lar^  assembly  not  less  dangerous  to  a  young 
man  than  college  honors. 


EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  ARMENIANS. 

Esmty  on  the  state  •/  Education  amfmfc  Ike  ^menimis^  pre$ented  to  fkt 
American  X«yc«uiii,  &y  Curistupuer  Oscaxeatt,  a  native  ArmeniaD. 

I  FERL  myself  exceedingly  honored  by  the  Hind  invitation 
which  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  receive  from  your  interesting 
society,  '  the  American  Lyceum,'  to  acquaint  them  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  my  nation,  their  literature  and  methods  of  instruction. 
I  have  now  complied  with  tiieir  wishes  ;  although  I  am  aware  of 
my  incompetency  for  the  execution  of  the  task  which  you  have 
assii^ned  me.-  Were  1  to  make  all  the  a)>oIo((ies  necessary  to  atone 
for  my  present  undeserved  situation,  I  should  make  a  long  list  of 

g'titions  instead  of  a  statistical  account  of  the  modem  Armenians, 
ut  in  lieu  of  this,  I  will  at  once  acknowledge  my  boldness,  and 
trust  to  your  friendly  feelings  and  generosity,  rather  than  to  my 
own  excuses. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen,  probably,  knowing  the  short  period  of 
time  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  (which  was  in  October  last,) 
will  doubtless  grant  me  a  few  minutes  leisure  to  amuse  them 
awhile  ;  and  if  it  were  in  my  feeble  power  to  gratify  them  at  all, 
by  the  effusion  of  my  medley  sort  of  half  Armenian  and  half  En- 
glish expressions,  and  pibroch  like   pronunciation. 

Knowint^  the  multiplied  difficulties  which  stand  in  my  way,  yet 
nothing  shall  foil  my  efforts  in  showing  my  deep  feeling  of  inte- 
rest in  behalf  of  my  nation,  and  the  strong  desire  of  their  welfare 
in  the  cause  of  their  advancement  in  general  sciences.  Impelled 
bv  these  national  attachme  ts,  and  love  for  science,  I  am  obliged 
to  come  forward  on  all  occasions,  and  state  their  condition  to  all 
that  interest  themselves  in  the  innuiry.  Much  more  so  at  present, 
when  surrounded  by  scientific  individuals,  benevolent  iu  their  feel- 
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iDgs,  and  generous  in  their  actions ;  who  declare  good  will  to  aH 
men,  and  who  have  adopted  Metastasio's  words,  as  their  inottOy — 

*  Non  merita  di  na8cere,ohi  vi^e  sol  per  m,' 

and  linked  together  to  promote  science  all  over  the  worM,  di^ 
fuse  knowledge  to  every  class  of  community  ;  and  finally  to  en* 
lighten  tlie  mind  of  every  human  being,  and  discover  to  them  the 
immortal  treasure  which  they  possess. 

Ever  since  their  fall,  (which  was  about  four  centuries  ago,)  the 
Armenians  have  been  suffering  in  the  hands  of  the  several  mon- 
archs  around  them,  viz.  the  Persians,  Russians,  and  Turks. 

The  Armenians,  in  their  search  of  protection,  not  knowing 
which  of  the  masters  to  choose,  were  peregrinating  from  place  to 
place.  The  lot  of  some  was  cast  in  Persia,  some  in  Russia,  and 
some  in  Turkey.  Of  the  latter  I  shall  speak,  myself  being  one 
of  the  number. 

There  are  about  200,000  Armenians  in  Constantinople,  with  its 
suburbs  and  vicinity.  They  are  an  active,  industrious,  and  intel- 
ligent sort  of  people.  As  to  their  character,  modesty  will  not 
allow  me  to  speak  on  that  subject ;  but  I  will,  however,  refer  you 
to  the  statements  of  travellers,  and  by  diligent  perusal,  you  will 
soon  obtain  an  idea  of  their  general  standing.* 

They  have  gained  the  confidence  of  all  nations  wherever  they 
have  been  found  ;  f  for  this  reason  most  of  them  hold  conspicuous 
places  in  the  Turkish  government,  as  well  as  in  others.  Many  of 
them  are  bankers,  merchants,  jewellers,  mechanics,  &c.  They 
have  naturally  a  desire  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  parents 
being  so  long  deprived  of  literary  enjoyments,  and  brought  up  in 
ignorance,  are  not  so  sensible  of  the  importance  of  literature  as  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  although  they  have  a  general  esteem 
for  learning.  They  establish  schools  in  every  village  and  town, 
and  many  in  the  city  ;  which  may  perhaps  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more,  each  containing  about  one   hundred  and  fifty 

*  A  learned  author,  in  a  work  published  about  thr  bep^lnnin^r  of  the  last  centuiy, 
entitled,  ^  The  Light  of  the  Gospel  rising  on  all  nationi*/  observes,  *  that  the 
Armenian  Christians  will  he  most  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  of  exteoding 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  throughout  the  UHtions  of  Asia. 

Fahricii  Lux  ErangeW,  p.  651. 

t  Sarkies  Joannes,  an  Armenian  merchant,  of  Calcutta,  when  he  heard  of  the 
king's  recovery  from  illness  in  ]789,  liberated  all  tlie  prisoners  for  debt  in  the 
gaol  of  Calcutta.  His  Majesty,  hearing  of  this  in^itncc  of  loyalty  in  an  Anne* 
nian  subject,  sent  him  his  picture  in  miniature.  Saikies  wore  the  royal  preseat 
suspended  at  hi<<  breast  during  his  life ;  and  it  is  now  worn  by  his  son,  when  be 
appears  at  the  levee  of  the  Governor  General 

Buchanan  s  Christian  Researches  in  •^sia,  p.  209. 
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pupib  OQ  an  average.  •  The  scboob  are  supported  by  tbe  public ; 
of  course,  every  one  is  instnicted  gratuitously  ;  and  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learning,  the  poorest  of  the  pupils  are  clothed  twice  a 
year,  to  induce  them  to  sfo  to  school.  In  these  schools,  the  course 
of  studies  is  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar.  Other 
branches  the  pupil  must  gain  by  his  own  efforts.  The  pupils  in 
general,  remain  in  the  schools  until  they  are  fourteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  poorer  class  leave  the  institutions  while  twelve 
or  fourteen,  at  the  request  of  their  parents,  who  place  them  in  a 
store,  or  to  learn  some  trade,  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  earn 
tbeir  bread.  Some  of  these  schools  are  furnished  with  a  small 
library,  but  seldom  touched  by  the  scholars,  (if  my  own  recollec- 
tion serves  me,)  and  the  only  philosophical  apparatus  they  have, 
is  a  cylindrical  club,  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  employed  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 

There  is  another  school  connected  with  the  Patriarchal  church, 
where  they  may  learn  Logic,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Divbity, 
under  the  tuition  of  Prof.  Gregory  Peshdimalgean.* 

If  the  individual  has  a  deep  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  tries  to 
find  out  a  private  teacher,  to  learn  from  him  as  much  as  the  per- 
soo  b  able  to  impart  to  him.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be  much ; 
and  therefore,  not  satisfied,  he  sets  out  from  home  and  directs  h'ls 
steps  to  a  place  where  he  can  best  hope  to  quaff  the  cup  of  wis- 
dom. Such  individuals  have  been  many  ;  though  being  too  much 
involved  in  their  pursuits,  they  have  at  last  lost  the  recollection  of 
tbeir  native  country,  and  thus  becoming  members  of  different  lite- 
rary departments  in  Europe,  are  enjoying  an  ascetic  life,  surrounded 
by  their  huge  volumes,  and  seldom  travel  much. 

There  are  several  Armenian  academies  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

1st.  One  in  Venice,  which  was  established  about  two  hundred 
jrears  ago,  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  Armenians  who  then  resorted 
there  firom  Armenia,  and  besought  the  protection  of  the  Doge 
and  Pope.     They  being  made  acquainted  with  their  views,  granted 

*  We  were  received  by  Grejcory  Peshdemaljan,  the  principal  of  the  Academy, 
vith  a  cordiality  suited  to  the  account  of  him,  which  we  had  received  from  Bog- 
bos,  of  Smyrna.  He  is  a  layman,  well  acquainted  with  the  laneuaf^  ami  liter»> 
tare  of  hi^  natk>n,  and  him^lf  the  author  of  a  very  respectable  i^rammar  and 
dietiooary  of  the  ancient  Armenian.  We  found  him  surrounded  by  a  company 
•f  youne  men,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  ajre,  po^^seffied  of  the  fair  and  ingenuous 
CMuHenance,  so  peculiar  to  the  youne  Armenians  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 
They  were  members  of  the  highest  department  of  the  school.  The  lowest,  em- 
braees  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  are  taught  gratuitously  to  read  and 
write,  lie. 

Mesmtrdus  tftke  Rev.  Messrs,  Stuik  mmd  Dwigkif  m  Jhimemimf  toI.  L  p.  68. 
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them  the  Isle  of  St.  Lazarus,  on  which  the  above  institution  has 
since  been  standing,  and  is  somewhat  flourishing.  Thej  have 
printed  a  great  many  useful  books,  such  as  Historical,  Mathematical, 
and  most  of  the  Armenian  classics,  and  also  many  foreign  transla- 
tions, viz.,  Milton,  Young,  Goldsmith,  Gesner,  Metastasio  and 
Rollin.  Many  of  them  are  able  scholars,  and  amongst  them,  there 
are  historians  and  bards,  as  well  as  philosophers.  Yet  the  papal 
sway  restrains  them  from  swerving  from  the  pontifical  laws. 

An  individual,  after  having  graduated  in  this  institution,  deserted 
them,  and  returned  to  Constantinople  where  he  was  bom,  and 
where  he  is  now  engaged  in  teaching  young  men  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire higher  branches  of  education. 

Mr.  Hohannes  Ezekean  is  a  celebrated  poet  among  the  Arme- 
nian scholars;  but  not  having  a  free  press,  his  works  are  not 
printed  ;  although  manuscript  copies  of  his  poems  are  to  be  found 
almost  in  every  scholar's  desk.  In  fine,  there  is  such  a  craving 
after  them,  that  as  soon  as  the  author's  inspired  pen  ceases  to  glide 
over  the  sheet,  the  piece  is  snatched  up  by  the  scholars,  and 
bandied  from  hand  to  hand. 

2d.  Another  is  at  Moscow,  in  Russia,  a  very  6ne  building, 
erected  by  an  Armenian  gentleman,  at  his  own  expense;  but  the 
institution  is  yet  quite  young.  They  also  have  a  press  ;  but  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate  the  typography  at  Venice,* 
They  have  issued  but  very  few  books. 

*  By  way  of  divertisement,  I  am  titudying  daily  at  an  Armenian  monaateiy 
the  Armenian  language.  I  found  that  ni^  mind  wanted  smmething  cntggy  lo 
break  up;  and  this — as  the  most  dillicuit  thing  I  could  discover  here  lor  am 
amusement,  I  have  chosen  to  torture  niy-elf  into  atteniion.  It  is  a  rich  lan- 
guage, however,  and  would  amply  repay  inv  one  the  trouble  of  learning  it.  I 
try,  and  bbnlj  ^o  on  ;  but  I  answer  for  noihinp,  least  of  all  n\y  intention*  or  my 
success.  There  are  some  very  curious  MSS.  in  the  monastery,  a.s  will  as 
books;  translations  also  from  Greek  originals,  now  lost,  and  from  Persian  and 
Syriac,  &c.;  besides  works  of  their  own  people.  Four  years  ago,  the  Fiench 
instituted  an  Armenian  professorship,  &c.  Byron* s  LeUrrs,  CCCIX. 

They  have  an  establishment  here, — a  church  and  convent  of  ninety  monks, 
very  learned  and  accomplished  men,  some  of  them.  They  have  also  a  press» 
ind  make  great  efforts  for  the  enlightening  of  their  nation. 

Ibid,  CCCXII. 

We  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  Armenian  types  and  letter-press  in  En- 
gland, at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere  ?  You  know.  }  suppose,  that  many 
years  ago,  the  two  Whistons  published  in  England,  an  original  text  of  a  history 
of  Armenia  with  their  own  Latin  translation.  Do  tho«e  types  still  cxist.^  And 
where  ?  Pray  inquire  among  your  learned  acminintances.  1  can  assure  you 
that  they  have  some  very  curious  books  and  MSS.,  chiefly  translations  from 
Greek  originals  now  lost.  They  are,  besides,  a  much  respected  and  learned 
community,  and  the  study  of  their  language  was  taken  up  with  ereat  ardor  by 
some  literary  Frenchmen  in  Bonaparte's  Ume.  Ilfid^  CCCXV. 
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dd.  Anoiher  is  at  Tiflis,  erected  bj  Nerses,  the  Ex-Armenian 
Catbolicos  ;  but  during  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Russians, 
the  latter  have  made  use  of  this  academy  as  barracks  for  their  sol- 
diers.* 

Lastly :  There  is  one  in  CalcAitta  which  is  somewhat  flourishing, 
built  by  those  Armenians  who  had  emigrated  thither  sometime 
before  their  fall,  and  are  now  under  the  British  government,  en- 
joying all  the  privileges  of  a  literary  and  benevolent  nation.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind,  or  even  a  free  press,  is  found  in  Constantino- 
ple, or  in  its  vicinity.  You  have  observed,  that  all  the  three  above 
mentioned  institutions,  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other ;  and 
forming  a  triangle,  have  Constantinople  at  the  centre. 

The  one  in  Venice,  being  a  papal  and  clerical  institution,  does 
not  admit  any  one  else,  except  those  who  pledge  themselves  to 
become  its  inmates  all  their  lives. 

The  one  in  Moscow,  being  in  the  first  place  very  far,  and  in  the 
next,  they  not  being  well  acquainted  with  their  plan  of  instruction, 
tbe  young  men  fail  in  their  hopes. 

As  to  the  one  in  Calcutta,  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  for  its  prodigious  distance  confounds  their 
minds,  and  renders  it  almost  next  to  impossible  to  think  of  ever 
getting  there ;  and  for  an  Armenian  youth  to  start  on  a  journey 
fitxn  Constantinople  to  Hindoostan,  or  to  the  new  world,  is  equal 
to  an  attempt  to  travel  towards  the  moon.  Yet  the  desire  of 
learning  among  the  young  men  there,  nought  can  satiate.  They 
are,  on  every  occasion,  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  all,  to  become 
scientific. 

I  will  also  give  you  some  extracts  from  my  correspondence  with 
my  friends  at  Constantinople,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Goodell  and 
Dwight,  two  of  your  American  Philanthropists,  who  are  deeply 
engaged  for  the  enlightening  of  my  nation.     Mr.  G.  says,  '  And 

*  Nerses  left  behind  him  an  interesting  monument  of  his  desire  to  enlighten 
lus  eoantrjmen,  in  Uie  academy  that  was  built  by  him  here.  A  sight  of  it  in 
its  best  days  would  doubtless  have  gratified  us  much  ;  but  it  has  decUned  since 
lus  departure,  and,  during  our  visit,  was  closed  entirely,  in  consequence  of  the 
vaeation  which  occurs  during  dog-days.  Merely  the  building,  however,  is  a 
■troog  te^tiinony  to  his  patriotism.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  two  stories  high, 
whitewashed  without,  and  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  a  row  of  columns; 
mod  was  built  at  an  expense  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  roubles,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies,  was  drawn  from  Nerses's  own  resources. 

The  Russians  helped  in  no  other  way  than  that  the  general  security  intro* 
doced  by  their  government,  encoura^d  individual  benevolence  thus  to  exert 
itoelf  for  the  public  good.  In  this  solitary  instance  only,  has  it  produced  such 
mn  effort  upon  education,  and  as  if  even  for  this,  they  would  have  some  compen- 
sation,  they  were  actually  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  building,  when  we 
Tiaited  it,  as  an  arsenal  for  the  army.  See  Restarcka  m  Jirmema,  Vol.  i. 
p.  218. 
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what  is  remarkable,  our  plans  and  efforts  seem  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance  among  those  from  whom  we  supposed  we  had  the  most 
to  fear.  Not  long  since,  some  of  them  dreamed  that  we  bad 
opened  a  high  school  for  them  ;  and  as  the  dream  seems  to  please 
them,  we  intend  to  go  on  the  supposition  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dream  will  be  equally  pleasant.' 

And  Mr.  D.  says,  *  An  Armenian  Lancasterian  school  has  been 
opened  at  Broosa,  by  the  agency  of  our  mutual  friend,  Hoja  Ho- 
hannes,  who  resides  there  with  Mr.  Schneither.  I  visited  them 
lately,  and  found  everything  going  on  well.  The  school  then  num- 
bered one  hundred  scholars, — as  many  as  the  room  would  con- 
tain,— and  the  people  were  so  decidedly  pleased  with  the  new 
system,  that  it  was  probable  they  would  soon  open  the  large  new 
school  room,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  scholars  who  wished 
to  attend.' 

And  now,  sir,  having  given  you  a  compendium  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Armenians,  and  laying  this  farrago  of  detached  sen- 
tences at  your  feet,  (which  requires  great  pains  to  construe  such  a 
labyrinthian  synthesis,)  I  will  address  myself  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Armenian  youth.  Trusting;  to  your  philanthropy,  I  have  been 
impelled  to  lay  this  petition  before  you,  and  solicit  your  aid  and 
interest  in  the  cause  of  their  advancement  in  knowledge,  that  by 
your  means,  they  might  again  be  an  enlightened  nation,  of  which 
they  show  great  marks.*  I  may  aver  with  sincerity, that  you  may 
expect  a  grateful  acknowledgment  in  return.  But  'if  a  brother 
or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  say  unto 
them,  depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding 
you  give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what 
doth  it  profit  ? ' 

If, I  have  been  misled  in  my  views  which  I  thought  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  the  literati  of  all  civilized  communities,  I  once 
more  throw  myself  on  your  generosity. 

"  In  fine,  let  all  the  churches  know«  that  there  are  amon^  the  Armenians, a* 
fine  a  generation  of  youn^  men,  us  I  hnve  ever  set  my  eyes  upon  ;  a  ^eneraikm 
who  bid  fair  to  be  alio^^ether  more  enlightened  and  better  instructed,  than  their 
fathers.  And  shall  not  untirini;  cflorts  be  made,  and  unceasing  prayers  be 
offered,  that  they  may  early  know  and  love  the  truth,  and  be  sanctified  by  it; 
and  thus  be  a  generation  of  God*8  praise  and  glory  ? 

Missionary  Herald^  Oct.,  1834,  p.  866. 
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ON  THE  SERECULEH  NATION,  IN  NIGRITIA. 

Mtmutrks  on  ike  SertcuUhs,  an  Jlfrican  nation^  aecampanitd  6y  a  Voeahu^ 

lory  of  their  Language, 

Pi— autad  to  the  American  LjoewB,  bj  Thkoooes  Dwiqht,  Ja. 

The  following  Vocabulary,  which  has  been  obtained  from  a 
native  African  of  education,  and  for  some  years  a  teacher  of  a 
school  in  Nigritia,  may  possess  some  interest  for  the  members  of 
the  Lyceum,  at  least  on  account  of  the  source  whence  it  is  de- 
rived. It  is  understood  to  be  the  object  of  tlie  Society,  from  the 
recent  plan  of  organizing  variotis  departments,  to  embrace  a  wide 
scope  in  the  horizon  of  knowledge;  and  therefore  no  apology,  per* 
haps,  need  be  made  for  introducing  a  communication  on  philology, 
especially  as  the  society  has  already  published  the  valuable  essay 
of  Dr.  James,  on  the  Chippewa  lan^ua^^e ;  and  as  there  are  some 
interesting  (acts  in  connection  with  it  relating  to  education,  and  de- 
rived from  a  Nigritian  school-master. 

The  individual  from  whom  the  vocabulary  has  been  obtained, 
has  been  a  slave  in  the  U.  States,  about  thirty  years,  and  during 
that  time  appeal^  never  to  have  acquired  any  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  things  around  him,  and  to  have  been  out  of  the  way  of  ail 
news  from  Africa.  What  is  obtained  from  him,  therefore,  relates 
exclusively  to  what  he  knew  before  leaving  his  native  countr}' ; 
and  his  accounts  are,  in  many  points,  remarkably  confirmed  by 
such  travellers  as  have  penetrated  into  Nigritia,  particularly 
Caillie,  the  enterprising  Frenchman,  who  has  received  the  reward 
ofiered  by  the  French  Geographical  Society,  as  the  first  white 
man  who  has  returned  from  Tomhuctoo. 

Lamen  Kebe,  (for  that  is  his  real  name,)  was  bom  in  the  king- 
dom of  Futa  Jalloo,  and  travelled  sufficiently  during  his  youth  to 
give  much  interest  to  tlie  accounts  he  communicates.  He  per- 
formed two  journeys,  when  quite  young,  to  the  Jaliba  or  Niger 
river,  in  one  instance  in  company  with  an  army  of  Mahomedans, 
in  a  successful  war  upon  an  idolatrous  nation,  to  convert  them  to 
Islamism.  His  education,  which  commenced  at  fourteen,  and  was 
finished  at  twenty-one,  was  obtained  chiefly  at  Bunder,  the  city  in 
which  a  late  and  expensive  English  expedition  of  discovery  met 
m  fatal  defeat  from  the  natives.  He  was  a  school-master  five  years 
in  the  city  of  Kebe,  wiiich  he  left  to  travel  to  the  coast,  to  obtain 
paper  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  when  he  was  taken  and  sold  as  a 
slave. 

He  is  of  mixed  extract ;  his  father  being  a  Serecule,  and  his 
mother  of  the  Manenca  nation  ;  and  thus  he  had  intimate  acquaint- 
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aDce  with  various  habits,  manners  and  languages,  from  early  life* 
The  Serecule  nation  is  known  by  name  to  the  learned  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  all  the  information  e:tven  concerning  them  by  Balbi  in 
bis  late  and  learned  '  Atlas  Ethnographique,'  amounts  merely  to 
this, — that  they  are  a  body  of  travelling  merchants,  and  speak  a 
language  'said  to  abound  in  gutturals,  and  very  difficult  to  learn.' 

It  appears,  however,  from  Lamen's  account,  that  they  were  for- 
merly a  nation  of  ignorant  idolaters,  dwelling  northward  from 
Foota  Jalloo,  (their  capital  being  Diafun,  or  Jafunu,)  but  a  few 
generations  past  converted  to  Mahomedanism  by  their  prince, 
Moral  Kebe,  who  abdicated  his  throne  and  took  to  study,  in  the 
city  of  Jaga,  and  afterwards  introduced  the  religion  of  the  prophet, 
and  learning  among  his  people.  The  traditions  obtained  from 
Lamen  constantly  present  the  progress  of  Islamism  and  educa- 
tion, as  companions  in  Nigritia.  The  Sereculeh  people,  some- 
time after  this,  were  driven  from  their  capital,  Diaga,  or  Jaga,  by 
the  plague  of  locusts,  and  a  portion  of  them  entering  Foota  JailoOy 
conquered  the  eastern  half  of  that  kingdom,  which  they  have  ever 
since  held.  Particulars  have  been  obtained  concerning  this  nation, 
its  traditions,  manners,  manufactures,  schools,  high  schools,  be, 
which  cannot  at  present  be  given  for  want  of  time. 

With  regard  to  the  language,  instead  of  corresponding  with  the 
brief  and  rather  unfavorable  account  given  of  it  by  Balbi,  on  the 
barren  and  questionable  authority  of  a  few  travellers  who  do  not 
pretend  to  an  acquaintance  with  it,  it  proves  to  be  agreeable,  sono- 
rous, and  easy  to  the  organs  of  speech.  Neither  is  it  in  other 
respects  so  barbarous  a  tongue  as  has  been  supposed.  A  list  b 
herewith  given  of  about  thirty  books  written  in  it,  and  in  use  in  the 
schools.  A  number  of  these  are  translaiions  from  the  Arabic,  and 
altogether  form  a  complete  course  of  Nigritian  education,  which  is, 
of  course,  defective  in  many  material  points,  but  yet  worthy  of 
attention  on  various  accounts,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to 
ascertain,  as  yet  unknown  to  the  learned  of  Europe. 

It  may  well  strike  us  as  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the  geogra- 
phers of  Europe  have  been  exhausting  their  scanty  means  of  con- 
jecture on  the  natural  features  of  Nigritia,  and  her  most  enterpris- 
ing explorers  have  been  hazarding  and  sacrificing  their  lives  to 
penetrate  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  we  should  meet  with  a  man 
who  has  been  living  despised,  and  a  slave  in  our  own  land,  in  pos- 
session of  not  a  few  of  the  secrets  thus  anxiously  sought  for  by  the 
learned,  locked  up  in  his  breast,  or  that  were  not  communicated, 
because  he  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  importance  with  which 
that  knowledge  was  invested.  Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
obtaining  such  information  on  various  subjects,  as  he  is  supposed 
to  be  in  possession  of,  chiefly  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the   En- 
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gitsh  language,  and  the  limited  or  mistaken  views  he  entertains  of 
thin^  he  has  witnessed  among  us. 

Malte  Brun  makes  but  the  faintest  allusion  to  such  a  thing  as 
higher  education  among  the  Mahomedan  negroes ;  and  we  natu- 
rally 6nd,  even  in  our  latest  geographies,  scarce  an  allusion  to  edu- 
cation of  any  kind. 

Evidence  however  has  been  obtained  from  the  informant  before 
mentioned,  not  only  of  men  who  have  devoted  years  to  study  and 
instruction,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  successively 
the  most  distinguished  teachers  and  pupils  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  progress  and  decay  of  learning  in  different  regions,  but 
also  the  names  of  women  who  have  been  devoted  teachers  for 
life,  and  have  rivalled  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  other  sex 
in  success  and  reputation  for  talent  and  extraordinary  acquisitions. 

Schools  in  several  of  the  countries  of  Interior  Nigritia  are  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  on  such  a  liberal  ard  judicious  system, 
that  all  the  children  have  the  means  of  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  at  least,  on  low  terms ;  while  the  poor  are  taught  at  the 

Pjblic  expense,  taxes  being  laid  to  pay  the  master  or  mistress, 
rivate  schools  are  also  very  numerous,  particularly  in  the  larger 
towns  of  some  of  the  most  learned  nations.  In  some  schools,  boys 
and  girls  are  under  the  care  of  the  same  master ;  but  they  are 
placed  in  separate  rooms.  Our  infonnant  had  from  fifty-five  to 
fifty-seven  pupils  in  his  native  town,  after  he  had  completed  his 
education,  among  whom  were  four  or  five  girls.  His  scholars, 
according  to  the  plan  pursued  in  his  education,  were  seated  on  the 
floor,  each  upon  a  sheepskin,  and  with  small  boards  held  upon 
one  knee,  rubbed  over  with  a  whitish  chalk  or  powder,  on  which 
they  were  made  to  write  with  pens  made  of  reeds,  and  ink  which 
they  form  with  care,  of  various  ingredients.  The  copy  is  set  by 
the  master  by  tracing  the  first  words  of  the  Koran  with  a  dry  reed, 
which  removes  the  chalk  where  it  touches.  The  young  pupil 
follows  these  marks  with  ink,  which  is  afterwards  rubbed  over  with 
more  chalk.  They  are  called  up  three  at  a  time  to  recite  to  the 
roaster,  who  takes  the  boards  from  them,  makes  them  turn  their 
backs  to  him,  and  repeat  what  they  were  to  do  the  previous  day, 
which  they  have  a  decided  interest  in  doing  to  the  best  of  their 
recollection  ;  because  it  is  the  custom  to  mark  every  mistake  with 
the  stroke  of  a  stick  upon  the  shoulders. 

The  mind  of  our  informant  shows  some  of  the  traits  of  a  profes- 
sional school-master,  and  his  opink>ns  on  pedagogy,  claim  some 
attention,  as  they  are  founded  on  experience,  and  independent  of 
those  current  in  other  countries. 
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'It  is  of  great  importance,'  liamen  remarks,  'that  cbildren 
should  not  be  allowed  to  change  school.  In  our  country,  no  such 
thing  is  known  or  permitted,  except  when  absolutely  necessaiy. 
It  is  indeed  permitted  to  a  boy  who  has  learnt  all  his  master  has  to 
teach,  to  seek  other  teachers  during  the  recess  of  his  owd  school, 
if  he  does  not  neglect  his  own  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
intelligent  youth  to  attend  the  instructions  of  two  or  three  teachers 
at  different  hours  of  the  day.  But  it  is  very  wrong  to  do  as  your 
children  do  in  tliis  country.  When  a  boy  has  been  punished,  or 
for  any  other  reason  dislikes  his  teacher,  you  let  him  run  all  about 
to  tliis  school  and  that,  and  he  learns  nothing,  and  is  gcxxi  for 
nothing. 

*  You  should  be  very  careful  too  what  kind  of  a  teacher  vou 
get  for  your  child.  He  must  not  be  too  severe,  because  the  boj 
will  be  looking  out  all  the  while  for  a  whipping,  and  cannot  study; 
and  he  should  not  be  an  easy  man,  because  if  children  have  their 
own  way,  they  will  not  study  ;  you  never  knew  one  that  would. 
An  easy  man  will  let  them  have  their  own  way,  and  therefore  they 
never  will  learn.  But  yon  should  get  a  middle  man  for  a  school- 
master. He  will  not  frighten  the  boys  all  the  time  so  that  they 
cannot  study  ;  but  yet  he  can  speak  to  them  now  and  then  as  if 
he  would  eat  them  up  :  and  they  will  not  forget  it  for  months.' 

It  is  interesting  to  the  friends  of  education  in  America,  to  hear 
of  improvements  introduced  in  the  schools  of  other  countries.  La- 
men  Kebe  has  a  high  opinion  of  a  certain  process  practised  in  some 
of  the  institutions  of  his  native  land,  which  he  calls  doubling; 
while  of  those  in  which  it  is  not  practised,  he  speaks  with  com- 
parative contempt.  In  schools  of  the  latter  and  common  class,  the 
Koran  is  taught  in  Arabic  alone,  which  not  being  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  any  of  the  negroes,  is  totally  unintelligible.  In  those  in 
which  the  important  process  of  doubling  is  adopted,  the  meaning 
of  the  Arabic  words  is  explained  as  well  as  translated.  He  in- 
quires with  some  interest,  wiiether  the  doubling  or  explaining 
system  is  properly  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

The  preceding  remarks,  although  brief,  will  afford  a  general 
idea  of  the  interesting  information  furnished  by  this  aged  Afirican. 
The  limits  proper  to  be  occupied  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  will  not  allow  a  more  detailed  account; 
and  the  principal  object  proposed  was,  to  preserve  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Sereculeh  language.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  words  may 
be  Arabic,  through  misapprehension  on  my  part,  as  Laraen  often 
mentioned  oj^mes  of  things  in  two  languages. 
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Vocabulary  of  the  Sereculeh  Language. 

A  is  sounded  as  in  father ;  e  as  in  met ;  t  as  in  machine ;  u  Ittce 

oo  Id  boot.    The  accents  are  marked. 

Sun,  ki*ng. 

Knift,  nal«. 

Sunriu,  or  tatt,  kitng-bncatanga- 

7nit-,  iliiga. 

nid... 

Inktland,  dawao. 

Sunttt,  or  UKsl,    kieiig-kenulangd- 

Croit  people,  fiirfiimaru. 

roclu. 

Drotentd,  iabul«. 

Right  hand,  kitilinBE. 

Sav,  sell:. 

Rieidhawlndt,y«mtu<i. 

Goo</,  sin^iri. 

Lift  hand,  kiIen<)kt^. 

Beiltr,  fiisaminta. 

Zjtjt  handsidr,  Bimalang. 

Bad,  bnrt. 

/  or  me,  mke. 

P*n,  kslehn. 

Thou,  Buke. 

7%.i,  kp. 

You  aU,  oko. 

Tftaf,  ko. 

JVkrI  morld,  nlalinra. 

Jibovt,on,  ana^agn,  fali^ma. 

AmtrUa,  alliitabitilii,  (b  book  coun- 

UruUr, warira. 

try.) 

Brtidc,  bangfe. 

Cafre  country,  Alknfrina. 

A.,  ..nnK6. 

Bookptoplt't  coanlryin  .Africa,  Al- 

Ou(,  fuW. 

hauHinmiit  limuomiiiia. 

Orange,  lin.una. 

Sra,  Francos,  (Liner  riv.T.) 

/>ay  IS  breaking,  subugan  kiny£. 

Sertade  country,  Krecule  tliamaiii. 

Aoon,  SHlifatiank'tnyi. 

(or  jnmaiii.) 

Black  pcopU'a  country,  arnml>iii6 

Buiwrrf,  dakarailiki. 

diamaii. 

Birir*  e^g",  aoiika^alinge. 

Crandton,  (boh'h    wii,)     L.-mlifcgo 

kn.li^i!"- 

lluu,  do  you  doJ  kbiroanda,  al&eo- 

Cranildaughter,    (sun's    daughter,) 

(no,  caiinwArp, 

Lendiigo  leodiogear*. 

Seek  learning,  BnalfantOndirK. 

Gramlfathir,  unk-^sini*. 

Hand,  WnL 

Fi'lhcr't  tUttr,  innlmlio. 

MMtr,  unsBp*^. 

Horte,  iluftnu. 

jjunf,  (fRtlier's  sialer,)  UQifaliQ,  or 

Hog,  rtckot*. 

jagarbn. 

Sheep,  diiyak*. 

Brolhtr,  (own  brollier,)  ahlic  yigo- 

iiam,yeg6m.irndli. 

J^f4!'(by  father's  sid^O'ca  ItfKhu. 

Soot,  qiiHx^iill  fHd^. 

Bro/fcr,(l.ynmlher'swide,)«ralu.n,. 

S((o-,  CBsiaii^hi. 

SiiUr,  (by  fiiiher'.  Bide,)  aca  yuri- 

iff  camrt,  kilin*t6me  fiid6, 

1&I)U. 

£rAooJ  mnfe,  arafabn. 

SUtrr,  (by  mother's  side,)  aca  yari- 

Give  me  Ihit,  nna  t\agk  ke  iiinga. 

Ido.i: 

«ou>  do  you  do,  «>  ?  Cawiftonlare. 

' Molhtr  in  laie,  iincalo. 

Are  gov  a  good   man  7   (or  God'tf 

DOher'g    oim    brother,   unfabBroiii 

sahh*. 

rou  arc  -.  bad  nian.  ina  sereburt. 

IVMtr'g  brother  hyfatker'a  tide,  UD- 

Fort  Uelh,^t\e  Qsmb^. 

fabaron^  Iah6. 

Mouth,  ut>\«ke. 

Fath€,>M    brolhtr   by  moWier'*  lidc, 

Young  woman.  corho.Mrtfii  yagart. 

Little  girl,  lenlo  gune,  vngar£. 

Ortat  KW,  falorUBicare. 

i 

'l 
1 

LUUe  boy,  lenlo  guui,  Umnia. 

J 
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iDgs,  and  generous  in  their  actions ;  who  declare  good  will  to  all 
men,  and  who  have  adopted  Metastasio's  words,  as  their  motto, — 

*  Non  merita  di  nascere,chi  v'lve  sol  per  le/ 

and  linked  together  to  promote  science  all  over  the  world,  dii^ 
fuse  knowledge  to  every  class  of  community  ;  and  finally  to  en> 
lighten  the  mind  of  every  human  being,  and  discover  to  them  the 
immortal  treasure  which  they  possess. 

Ever  since  their  fall,  (which  was  about  four  centuries  ago,)  the 
Armenians  have  been  suffering  in  the  hands  of  the  several  mon- 
archs  around  them,  viz.  the  Persians,  Russians,  and  Turks. 

The  Armenians,  in  their  search  of  protection,  not  knowing 
which  of  the  masters  to  choose,  were  peregrinating  from  place  to 
place.  The  lot  of  some  was  cast  in  rersia,  some  in  Russia,  and 
some  in  Turkey.  Of  the  latter  I  shall  speak,  myself  being  one 
of  the  number. 

There  are  about  200,000  Armenians  in  Constantinople,  with  its 
iBuburbs  and  vicinity.  They  are  an  active,  industrious,  and  intel- 
ligent sort  of  people.  As  to  their  character,  modesty  will  not 
allow  me  to  speak  on  that  subject ;  but  I  will,  however,  refer  you 
to  the  statements  of  travellers,  and  by  diligent  perusal,  you  will 
soon  obtain  an  idea  of  their  general  standing.* 

They  have  gained  the  confidence  of  all  nations  wherever  they 
have  been  found  ;  f  for  this  reason  most  of  them  hold  conspicuous 
places  iu  the  Turkish  government,  as  well  as  in  others.  Many  of 
them  are  bankers,  merchants,  jewellers,  mechanics,  &c.  They 
have  naturally  a  desire  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  parents 
being  so  long  deprived  of  literary  enjoyments,  and  brought  up  in 
ignorance,  are  not  so  sensible  of  the  importance  of  literature  as  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  although  tliey  have  a  general  esteem 
for  learning.  They  establish  schools  in  every  village  and  town, 
and  many  in  the  city  ;  which  may  perhaps  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more,  each  containing  about  one   hundred  and  fifty 

*  A  learned  autlior.  in  a  work  published  about  the  befrinning  of  the  last  century, 
entitled,  'The  Light  of  the  Gospel  rising  on  all  nations/  observes,  Mhat  the 
Armenian  Christians  will  be  most  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  of  extending 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  throughout  Ihe  UMtions  of  Asia. 

Fabricii  Lux  Evangdiij  p.  651. 

t  Sarkies  Joannes,  an  Armenian  merchant,  of  Calcutta,  when  he  heard  of  the 
king's  recovery  from  illness  in  1789,  liberated  all  the  prisoners  for  debt  in  the 
gaol  of  Calcutta.  His  Majesty,  hearing  of  this  instance  of  loyalty  in  an  Arme- 
nian subject,  sent  him  his  picture  in  miniature.  Saikies  wore  the  royal  present 
suspended  at  his  breast  during  his  life ;  and  it  is  now  worn  by  his  son,  when  he 
appears  at  the  levee  of  the  Governor  General. 

Buchajians  Christian  Researches  in  •isia,  p.  209. 
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pupils  on  an  average.  The  schools  are  supported  hy  the  public 
of  course  every  one  is  instructed  gratuitously  ;  and  for  the  encour- 
ageineni  of  learning,  the  pooi'est  of  the  pupils  are  clothed  twice  a 
year,  lo  induce  them  to  go  lo  school.  In  theseschools,i!ie course 
of  studies  is  Reading,  Writing,  Aritlimetic  and  Grammar.  Other 
branches  the  pupil  must  gain  by  his  own  efTorts.  The  pupils  in 
general,  remain  in  tlie  schools  until  they  are  fourteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  poorer  class  leave  the  Institutions  while  twelve 
or  fourteen,  at  the  request  of  their  parents,  who  place  them  in  a 
store,  or  to  learn  some  trade,  by  which  ihey  might  be  able  to  earn 
their  bread.  Some  of  these  schools  are  furnished  with  a  small 
library,  but  seldom  touched  hy  the  scholars,  (if  my  own  recollec- 
tion serces  me,)  and  the  only  philosophical  apparatus  they  have, 
is  a  cylindrical  club,  about  four  or  6ve  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  employed  as  an  instrument  nf  punishment. 

Tliere  is  another  school  connected  with  the  Patriarchal  cliurcb, 
where  they  may  learn  Lo^ic,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Divinity, 
under  the  tuiiion  of  Prof  Gregory  Peshdimalgean,* 

If  the  individual  has  a  deep  tturst  for  knowledge,  he  tries  to 
find  out  a  private  teacher,  to  learn  from  him  as  much  as  the  per- 
son is  able  to  impart  to  him.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be  much; 
and  therefore,  not  saiislied,  he  sets  out  from  home  and  directs  his 
steps  to  a  place  where  he  can  best  hope  to  quaff  ihe  cup  of  wis- 
dom. Such  individuals  have  been  many  ;  though  being  too  much 
involved  in  their  pursuits,  they  have  at  last  lost  the  recollection  of 
their  native  country,  and  thus  becoming  members  of  different  lite- 
rary departments  in  Europe,  are  enjoying  an  ascetic  life,  surrounded 
by  their  huge  volumes,  and  seldom  travel  much. 

Tiiere  are  several  Armenian  academies  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

1st.  One  in  Venice,  which  was  established  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  Armenians  who  then  resorted 
there  from  Armenia,  and  besought  Ihe  protection  of  the  Doge 
and  Pope.     They  being  made  acquainted  with  their  views,  granted 

*  We  were  received  by  GreRory  Poshdemaljan,  (he  principal  of  the  Academy, 

hoi,  of  Sitiyrnu.  He  ii  ■  layman,  well  aeqnalnled  wiUi  the  itnuum^  ami  lilera- 
tnreofhii  nalion.  and  himieir  the  author  of  a  very  reapeclahle  eran.niar  and 
diclionary  of  Ihe  ancieol  Armenian,  We  faunil  him  surroumieri  by  a  company 
oTyoone  mrn,  fifteen  or  sixteen  yeara  ataee,  po-aewed  of  Ihe  fair  and  Inxcriuoui 
caunlrnance,  h  peculiar  to  the  youriE  Armenians  oC  Smyrna  and  Conat^iitinople, 
They  were  meinberii  orihe  hi|:he>l  depanmenl  ofllie  achonl.  Tlie  lowenl,  em- 
braee*  the  children  o(  the  poor,  who  are  Uught  graluiloualy  to  read  and 
write,  lie. 

EauiTtha  of  the  Rn.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dieight,  in  Armenia,  vol.  I.  p.  6S. 
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that  whatever  i 


I  have  obtained  from  all  these  Bom 


I 


nullities  most  of  iho  reci 

'certain  cures'  for  thia 

ignorance  of  the  proper  position  of  the  tongue,  the  method  of  inhaling 

the  breath,  using  the  lips,  ot  any  other  of  the  organs  of  speech.     The 

proper  use  of  the  organs  of  s|ieech  is  not   acquireti   b_v  knowledge. 

The  infant  talks  without  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  certain 

sonnda  are  formed. 

But  how  doea  it  hnppen  that  the  stammerer's  knaiBledge  of  the  art 
of  speaking  is  bo  fluctuating  T  fur  sotnelimes  he  is  almoBt  wholljr  free 
from  the  impediment  for  a  number  of  days,  then  it  comes  on  if  litt  as 
bad  as  ever.  Why  should  peculiar  rirciimstances  increaee  or  dimin- 
ish this  knowledge ;  such  as  joy.  fear,  an  excited  or  a  dppre.<:sed  mind, 
a  full  meal,  or  undue  cKerciseT  All  lhei«  alTect  the  stammerer's 
powers  of  speech,  very  seniibly.     The  habit  of  stammering,  there- 


s  not  the  r 


>uld  be  i 


iiiher  of  his 


I  the  contrary 


were  so,  it  v 
Neither  is 
stammering 

In  the  first  place,  or  all  the 
none  who  naturally  and  gei 
indeed,  they  could  hardly 
this,  let  any  person  try  the 
speak  a  word,  that  they  ha 
sometimes  help  them  to  hobble  over  the  diffii 
improper.     But  very  many  stammerers 
speaking. 


ledge  or  igi 


If  it 


rally  ii 


:th,  when  speaking,  the  rausr  of 
e  it  is  practised,  it  is  the  e^ecl. 

I  have  seen,  1  have  met  with 
!  their  breath  when  speaking ; 

II  if  they  did.      For  proof  of 
periment.     It  is  only  when  they  cannot 

this  expedient ;  and  it  will 

*"    illy,  though  it  is  ahoays 

n  ifikah  (heir  breath  ui 

riofs — nmer  did;  and  never  resorts  lo 


1  have,  however,  seen  a  few  who  do  ;  and  but 

A  few  examples  of  stammering  will  here  be  given,  to  show  that  it 
is  not  occasioned  by  inhaling  the  breath  ;  remarking,  by  the  way,  that 
this  disorder  assumes  various  forms  ;  consequpntly.  people  stammer  in 
different  ways,  and  the  manner  of\en  changes  even  in  the  same  per- 
son. Some  people  continue  to  repeat  the  same  syllable  ofa  word  in 
quick  succession,  without  speaking  the  whole  word;  the  part  ihej 
do  speak,  is  spoken  correctly,  but  their  stammering  consisls  in  re- 
pealing iL  This  is  not  caused  by  inhaling  the  breath.  In  flitempttng 
to  speak  a  word  beginning  with  the  letter  s,  as  sick,  silver,  &e.,  ■ 
continued  hissing  sound  is  emiHed  for  some  lime,  without  apeaMng 
the  word  ;  this  is  not  precluded  by  inhalingthe  breath.  In  speaking 
a  word  commencing  with  m,  m  n,  a  continued  hum  or  murmur  is 
produced  through  the  nose,  in  making  the  first  sound  :  and  instead  of 
leaving  that,  and  passing  on  to  form  the  other  sound,  they  continue 
making  the  same,  from  inability,  in  many  cases,  to  produce  the  proper 
succeeding  sound,  readily.  This  is  not  cauwd  by  inhaling  thi!  breath. 
At  other  times  nu  sound  whatrvrr  is  made  in  aKempiing  to  speak : 
no  briaCh  passes :  there  is  a  powerful  elP>ri  to  speak  manifested  in 
19  of  the  countenance,  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
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Mode  of  Treatment. 


In  words  beginning  w 
in  long.  The  person  so 
the  remainder.  It  requi 
require,  and  ttioi 
sound,  do 


th  t,  the  next  sound  cannot  be  produceJ,  as 
inds  the  I  a.  lon^  time,  but  cannot  produce 
es  an  impulse  wiiicli  the  lirst  sound  did  not 
pariicular  muscles  necessary  to  produce  that 
act.  At  length,  with  an  eflTurl,  that  eotttid  is 
produced  ;  and  a  person,  by  placing  the  hand  near  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  may  feel  the  operation. 

lu  some  cases,  there  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  muscular  ener^v. 
The  first  sound  is  made  correctly,  and  repealed  a  number  of  times  m 
quick  Buccesaion,  as  in  Russell, — the  two  first  letters  are  sounded, 
but  it  requires  a  more  forcible  impul°e  on  the  stomach  to  produce  the 
whole  of  the  first  syllable;  and  therefore,  these  »ain  attempts. 

A  great  variety  of  specimens  might  be  given,  but  these  must  suf- 
Rae.  We  think,  however,  enough  baa  been  said,  to  show  the  nature 
and  seat  of  the  disease.  A  stammerer  is  sensible  of  these  muscular 
movemeniB  in  his  counlenancp.  and  therefore  dislikes  to  be  looked  at 
when  he  feels  an  impediment  on  any  word  ;  and  it  is  easy  for  him 
to  perceive,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  the  countenance  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  that  they  themselves  feel  un- 
pleasantly. 

Respecting  the  mode  of  treatment,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion, 
that  most  cases,  taken  in  lime,  may  be  cured  ;  and  I  would  recom- 
mend  to  youDg  stammerers,  to  attend  some  scientific  institution  for 
this  purpose,  whenever  it  is  practicable.*  For  a  rery  judioiouB  ar- 
ticle on  the  method  of  cure,  in  the  absence  of  other  information, 
see  Rees'  Encyclopedia, 

*  A  gentloman  has  recently  pmclued  this  art  In  Boston ;  and  is  stated 
by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  ChrlsliBn  VViilchman,  in  the  fallowing  para- 
graph, to  have  succeeded  in  one  casa  almost  hopeless: 

'  When  it  was  first  announce'l  in  this  city  thai  Mr.  W,  D.  King  was 
about  ID  open  a  school  for  the  rure  of  Hiammeriiig,  we  confers  we  bad 
but  little  rairli  in  the  jiroject.  In  justice  to  Mr.  K.  and  for  the  l)enpfil  of 
those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflirted  wiib  this  emimimaiing 
impediment  of  spuech,  we  deetn  it  otir  duly  to  state,  that  an  apprentice, 
in  our  employ,  whose  case  wan  consiilpred  almost  hopeless,  and  who, 
at  times,  could  not  arlieulnie  a  syllable,  has,  during  the  last  thra* 
tnonths,  attended  Mr.  King's  school,  and  by  the  |>erBeveFHnea  of  his 
teacher  and  his  owoclose  npplicHtion  to  the  instructions  given  him,  be- 
came almost  entirely  free  from  this  afllicting  hindrance  of  tha  use  of  fail 
tongue.' 

The  following  extract  from  a  French  writer  suggests  oneBOiireeof 
aiammering,  and  may  afford  aome  consulution  to  tho!>e  who  faesiiate  in 
■peecb,  although  no  efTorl  should  ho  spared  to  remedy  the  painful  defect: 

■Uncommon  fluency  of  speech  is  oflen  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  milter 
and  of  words ;  for  whoever  Is  msster  of  a  language,  and  has  a  mind  full 
of  ideas,  wilt  be  apt  in  speaking,  to  hesitalt*  on  the  choice  of  both  ;  whrreaa 
common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  Ideas,  and  one  set  of  words  lo 
cloths  ihem  in,  and  those  are  always  ready  and  at  the  tongue's  end.  80 
people  come  fnsier  out  of  a  public  place  when  it  is  almost  emply,  than 
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!■  vmKiamim,wa  ywi  AnJd  pMMl  «  cbiU  «q  graw  «p  * 
ag«arancaflr«iel«]w«n,«ritk  (ku  lab«  ■dJgaJ  ■■.  I  perl 
leneaber  vbea  I  aagbl  e»aly  bat*  brakea  Hpeirof  ibis  faabit,  mai 
«kh  B  iiwiW  dcfrae  cf  «>«,  ooold  dvays  bm  ^mken  fn^j  ;  bm 
%  cvde^BOB  in  childhood,  the  bato  became  rooted,  and  fMabnned. 


FAUI  SCHOOL 


Wb  Ihr  Mated  in  fanoet  munbcTs,  that  the  Farm  School  «»• 
ttbE^>wl  somednie  mice,  had  been  united  to  the  Boys*  A<^-hicD, 
and  nsnoved  to  llMimpnD's  Idaod. — in  the  harbor  of  BcHdcn. 
nmoved  from  the  tempution  even  of  s  TiUage.  and  yel  n^iihiD 
a  ooaToneal  cGstance  of  the  city.  As  some  misippreben^an 
has  existed  in  regard  to  its  plan,  the  maoasn^  have  recendy 
given  notice,  that  its  Iea<£ng  ot^ect  is  the  inslruclioa  and  disctjiline 
of  chiidreo  nho  require  a  peculiar  moral  care.  It  is,  b  hcl.  such 
aa  institution  as  ire  lon^  since  expressed  our  desiie  to  see. — « 
Jf»ra/  LfOZfrrttv.  where  ttwse  should  be  receiv«i  who  were  likely 
to  mjuie  othen,  and  become  blallv  diseased  themseh-es.  if  left  to 
ibe  ndinary  modes  of  training.  Pareots  often  fed  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  rigid  discipUne  of  the  army,  navy,  or  merchani 
service,  as  the  only  mode  of  restr^ning  a  youth  wboee  propensiiies 
or  halHls  jilace  him  beyood  their  control,  and  thus  expose  him  to 
new  and  (rreal  temptations.  In  the  Farm  School,  ihe  same  de- 
gree of  restraint  may  be  used,  accompanied  by  moral  influence  and 
religious  instrucliou.  »hich  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  any  of  the  places 
of  exile  ordinarily  chosen.  No  parent  who  has  to  mourn  over  a 
child  in  danger  of  ruin,  can  fail  to  appreciate  tlie  advantages  of 
such  an  institution.  The  high  character  of  its  directors  gives  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  faithful  management  of  the  insliiution :  and 
we  learn  thai  a  supeiinleodent  and  raatrtm  ha>-e  been  procured, 
who  are  well  qualified  for  their  station.  We  regret  that  ciirum- 
stances  have  hitherlo  rendered  it  Impracucable  for  us  lo  lisil  ii. 
We  add  the  notice  which  has  been  published,  for  the  informatioa 
of  those  who  may  desire  more  particulars. 

Haoy  iDquirieN  barn  been  mute  r?»^rting  the  rlnss  of  rhildren  fur 
whom  ihe  A«;luin  onH  Fann  gchoot  upon  Tlioatpsoo's  [sluiil  i.*  iittrnrfnl, 
and  the  iKrms  upon  which  bo>s  itf  rpceived  iiiio  ii.  To  meet  ihn  wbdis 
ofparenu  a»d  albrr*  )i|K>n  this  eulject,  the  manRsen  of  the  institmion 
wouM  girt  noiiFr,  (hat  ibe  IcniliQK  ol'jrrt  of  the  Aaylutn  antl  Ftimi 
School  is,  the  inrirndiDn  anJ  ditdplint  of  ckiUrm  uAo  rcfvtnr  a  prniiar 
mami  cart.  There  are  many  chifclrGn  amoDg  ua  between  the  a^n  of 
■even  and  tbinecn  years,  who  are  truants — diaobedtent  lo  their  paraDts, 
•39 
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and  daily  the  companioiM  of  other  bad  boys — and  who,  unleaa  reaeaed 
and  brought  under  discipline,  will  be  the  acourge  of  their  frienda,  and 
the  peata  of  society.  These  we  would  save  from  the  ruin  which  threatena 
them.  The  Uouae  of  Reformation  at  South  Boston  b  for  children  who 
have  committed  offences,  which  are  cognizable  in  a  Court  of  Justice; 
and  children  can  be  sent  to  that  House  only  by  a  Court,  in  which  they 
have  been  convicted  of  such  offences.  No  one,  on  the  contrary,  can  be 
sent  to  the  Farm  School  by  the  sentence  of  a  Court.  A  boy  can  be  rt^ 
ceived  into  this  institution  on(y,  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  be  admitted  who  ia  under  the  age  of  five 
Vears.  Secondly,  no  child,  who  has  parents,  or  a  parent  or  g|iianiian,  can 
DO  received  into  the  school,  but  upon  the  application  of  his  narent,  or 
parents,  or  guardian.  If  a  parent  or  ffuardian,  who  ahall  apply  for  the 
admiasion  of  a  boy  to  the  achool,  ahall  be  able  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  the  charge  and  education  of  the  child,  auch  payment  will  be  required ) 
and  In  case  of  a  full  payment,  the  parent  or  guardian  will  have  the  right 
of  taking  the  child  from  the  school  for  apprenticeship,  at  auch  time  as, 
hi  the  judgment  of  the  managers,  the  child  may  be  fitted  for  apprentice* 
ship.  If  a  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  charge  and 
instruction  of  a  child,  auch  child,  if  a  projier  subject,  may  bo  received 
into  the  school  for  gratuitous  instruction.  In  both  cases,  a  surrender  of 
the  child  must  be  made  to  the  institution, — and  in  the  last  case,  that  is, 
of  gratuitous  instruction,  or  where  full  board  Is  not  paid,  the  child  must 
lie  surrendered  to  the  direction  of  the  Managers,  to  be  by  them  Sfipren- 
ticed,  or  retained  under  their  care,  till  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  Children,  who  have  no  parenta  or  guardiana,  may 
be  admitted  upon  application  by  those,  who  can  ahow  good  cause  for 
their  admission.  The  boys  received  into  the  institution  will  be  well  in- 
structed in  their  religious  and  moral  duties,  and  in  the  knowledge  usu- 
ally acquired  in  our  common  schools.  They  will  also,  according  to  their 
ability,  be  employed  upon  the  farm,  and  be  formed  to  habita  of  industry, 
an<l  a  love  of  useful  employments. 

Published  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Managers. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  President, 
Edward  S.  Ra!vd,  Secretary. 
Boston,  Aug.  4, 1835. 


ON  TEACHING  PENMANSHIP— No.  1. 
By  B.  F.  FosTfeR. 

[We  cheef fully  admit  the  following  article,  and  will  insert  othen  on  the 
subject  with  pleasure,  though  they  should  not  be  in  accordance  with  oor  own 
views.] 

*  Much  time  in  spent  in  oor  schools  in  writing  large  telt  hand.  Now  in  foil 
▼iew  of  all  the  reasons  which  are  orged  in  favor  of  Uiis  practice,  I  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  grossly  erroneous.  After  a  few  straight  marks  and  elements j  it 
appears  to  me,  a  coarse,  plain,  running  hand  is  sufficiently  large  to  answer 
every  important  purpose.' — Dr.  Alcott's  Essat  on  Pehmahship. 

Mt  experience  as  a  teacher  in  this  department  of  education, 
compels  me  to  dissent  in  toto  from  the  doctrine  of  the  above  ex- 
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tract.  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth  upon  this 
point,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  all  the  teachers  of 
penmanship,  of  any  reputation  as  such, — both  in  Europe  and  this 
country, — agree  with  me  that  the  practice  of  large  text  hand  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  ihe  attainment  of  fine  penmanship. 
My  own  opinion  is  founded  on  ten  years'  practical  experience  as 
a  teacher. 

'  Before  the  learner  proceeds  to  the  small  hand  lessons,'  says 
Carstairs,  in  the  sixth  London  edition  of  his  system,  '  the  teacher 
ought  to  provide  him  with  a  complete  set  of  large  hand  copies, 
and  make  him  write  several  pages  al  each  lesson,  of  very  large 
HAND, — the  letters  should  be  al  least  an  inch  in  height.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  learner  to  follow  this  practice  all  the  time  he  is  learn- 
ing to  write,  as  it  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  give  boldness, 
command  and  freedom.' 

In  the  preface  to  '  Dean's  Analytical  Guide  to  Penmanship,' — 
a  work  of  much  merit, — he  urges  the  importance  of  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  large  hand  ;  and  at  page  89,  he  ^ays,  '  that  he  deems  the 
rapid  Improvement  of  his  pupils  to  be  principally  owing  lo  the  use 
of  large  text  hand.'  '  This,'  he  adds,  '  I  find  from  experience  to 
be  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  eradicate  bad  habits,  and  to 
introduce  an  effectual  and  most  beneficial  change.  From  teach- 
ers and  others  who  entertain  a  prejudice  against  this  practice,  the 
author  has  only  to  ask,  that  they  would  suspend  judgment  till  they 
have  witnessed  a  fair  experiment.' 

I  have  made  this  'experiment'  repeatedly, — in  large  classes 
and  in  small ;  with  children  and  adults, — and  have  always  found 
it  successful ;  il  is,  therefore,  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  I 
recommend  it  lo  the  favorable  consideration  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  Jirsl  object  in  teaching  penmanship  is,  to  develope,  exer- 
cise and  invigorate  the  muscular  poieers  of  the  fingers  and  hand, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  bold,  rapid  writing.  Now,  the 
best  and  most  effectual  means  to  attain  this  end,  is  the  constant 
and  careful  practice  of  large  text  hand.  It  strengthens  the 
muscles, — prevents  cramped  and  painful  habits, — and,  if  perse- 
vered in,  gives  great  ease,  boldness  and  command  in  the  use  of  the 
pen.  !l  also  serves  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  correct  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  [he  leilcrs.  Besides,  it  is  far  easier  for  a  beginner  to 
form  letters  large,  than  small,  provided  they  are  not  so  large  as  to 
exceed  the  natural  power  of  his  fingers  and  hand. 

What  muscular  power  or  command  of  the  pen  is  to  be  obtained 
by  writing  '  small  hand  ? '  I  answer,  none.  On  the  contrary,  if, 
before  a  foundation  has  been  well  laid  by  the  practice  of  large  text, 
the  pupil  is  permitted  to  scrawl  exercises  and  write  'fine  hand,' 
be  Is  almost  sure  to  fall  into  a  bad  habit  of  holding  and  conducting 
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the  pen,  and  to  acquire  an  awkward,  elSeminate  manner  of  (oranng 
the  letters.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  find  that  after  a 
pupil  has  devoted  years  to  this  practice  of  ^  fine  hand,'  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  attempts  to  write 
with  any  degree  of  boldness  and  freedom,  his  hand^writing, — how- 
ever much  admired  at  school, — degenerates  into  a  mere  scrawL 
And  this  happens  for  a  very  obvious  reason  : — the  pupil  had  been 
taught  merely  to  form  letters, — ^the  muscular  powers  of  his  fingers 
and  hand  were  never,  to  any  extent,  developed  or  disciplined  ; — 
he  had  no  foundation, — and  without  a  foundation  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  superstructure ; — in  consequence,  he  writes  badlvi 
and  excuses  himself  and  his  teacher,  by  saying  he  had  no  talent  for 
writing ! 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  my  notions  are  behind  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age, — that  this  writing  of  large  hand  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  '  old  system,'  which  has  been  in  vogue  since  the 
days  of  Cocker  and  Dilworth  !  Be  it  so.  I  certainly  do  think 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  taught  better,  as  a  general  thing,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  than  it  b  at  the  present  day ;  and  further,  that 
many  of  the  modem,  new  fangled  systems  are  visionary  and  absurd ! 
To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  teach  penman- 
ship in  a  few  lessons,  I  owe  it  to  the  public  and  myself  to  say,  that 
my  faith  in  the  practicability  of  *  Carstair^s  System*  is  greatly 
weakened  since  1830,  when  I  published  a  Development  of  his 
method.  On  some  future  occasion  I  shall  give  my  reasons  in  de- 
tail for  this  change  of  opinion ;  and  as  I  have  no  other  motive  in 
making  this  communication  than  that  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
education,  I  trust  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  Journal. 

P.  S.  I  observe  in  your  notice  of  '  Foster's  System  of 
Penmanship,'  just  published  by  Perkins,  Marvin  &  Co.,  you 
confound  it  with  my  *  Development  of  Carstair's  System,'  pub- 
lished in  1830.  It  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  the  two 
works  are  essentially  difierent,  both  in  principle  and  method  of 
teaching. 


EXTREMES  IN  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

We  have  observed  that  it  is  encouraging  to  see  our  periodicals 
and  newspapers  containing  more  frequent  articles  on  the  subject  of 
education.  A  writer  in  tlie  New  York  Knickerbocker  makes  the 
following  pertinent  remarks  on  that  extreme  in  Female  Education, 
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vbich  is  found  id  nian^  erf"  our  fashionable  schools,  and  vhich  may 
be  traced  in  the  character  and  conversaiioii  of  too  many  of  otn 
ladies. 

'  If  our  observations  on  the  negteci  of  elementary  insiraction  in 
our  male  schools  ate  correct,  it  must  be  admitted  that  lliey  are 
equally  $o  in  relation  to  female  education,  at  ihe  present  da]-.  What 
an  abandonment  of  useful  knowledge, — whai  airitlingaway  of  time, — 
what  a  skimming  over  the  surface  of  literature, — what  n  strong  de- 
sire to  impress  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  day,  does  it  unfold! 
The  whole  circle  of  atiainment  bears  upon  one  subject — ihe  desire  of 
display.  To  display  what?  a  knowledge  of  the  heauiiea  of  na- 
ture,— ihe  resources  of  science, — ihe  treasures  of  art, — the  intellec- 
tual pleasures  which  adorn  while  they  enrich  ?  No, — These  are  ob- 
jects beneath  the  aiieniion  of  a  young  lady  who  is  to  shint  in  society, 
and  lo  receive  ihe  attentions  of  some  newly  lledged  graduate  of  a 
college,  whose  lime  has  been  as  well  occupied  as  her  own,  and  whose 
attainments  are  as  respectable.  They  would  lake  up  too  much  of 
that  time  devoied  lo  the  reading  of  novels,  or  of  that  occupied  by  the 
more  important  business  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  recently  im- 
ported foreign  fashion.  The  alpha  and  omega  of  fashionable  educa- 
tion is,  to  unfit  the  lovely  pupil  for  the  rational  enjoyments  of  life, — 
to  prepare  her  to  dance  a  sunny  hour  id  the  halls  of  flattery  and  de- 
ceil,  to  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of  vanity  lo  the  dregs, — then 
to  retire,  sated  with  unreal  pleasures,  to  the  gloomy  recesses  of  an 
iiDCullivated  and  perverled  intellect. 

We  have  no  desire  to  reject  the  fashionable  accomplishments  of 
female  education,  or  to  detract  from  their  merits.  They  add  a  charm 
and  variety  lo  its  social  relations,  and  enhance  the  value  of  higher 
and  noble  acquirements.  Itut  when  they  are  made  to  usurp  the 
place  of  those  acquisitions  which  render  their  object  a  moral,  inlel- 
ligeni.  and  accountable  being,  they  become  an  evil  to  society,  and 
should  either  be  circumscribed  or  abandoned.  It  is  lime  that  the 
female  mind  should  be  e.\alted  to  its  proper  grade, — that  ihe  tinsel 
and  trapping  of  exterior  decoration  should  give  place  lo  that  interior 
cultivation,  which,  while  it  guides  its  possessor  safely  through  the 
Tale  of  lime,  enables  her  to  look  back,  at  its  close,  with  the  conti-. 
deuce  of  one  who  has  not,  like  the  servant  of  old,  hid  her  lalent  in 
the  earth,  but  is  ready  to  return  it  to  the  giver,  increased  in  profit 
'  and  interest.  There  is  no  incapacity  in  the  female  mind  for  exertion 
in  the  highest  departments  of  literature  and  science.  If  it  has  not 
abone  forth  as  frequently  as  in  the  other  sex,  its  coruscations  have, 
at  Icaat,  been  as  brilliant  and  as  pure;  but  while  our  young  ladies 
are  taught  that,  to  be  admired  they  need  only  lo  be  seen, — that  iheir 
personal,  not  their  mental  accomplishments,  are  lo  be  their  future 
passports  in  racieiy,  and  this  feeling  is  cherished  by  the  guardians  of 
their  early  days, — we  can  expect  to  see  the  dii'plays  of  talent  pro- 
ceeding  only  from  those  whose  independent  energies  have  outstripped 
the  ineiructive  lessons  of  youth,  and  marked  out  for  themselves  a 
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Old  ioamanf  yarenkoBe.  M  noses^  ntkne  bisii. 

CHd  mafif  yuocbro.  Tieo  noses,  ntknen  fil^. 

Grandmother,  uma.  Three  noses,  niinen  sik^. 

M  the  world,  ftiainani  damansa.  Four  noses,  ni!inen  Dagat6. 

Ahj  nose,  anun^.  TSoo  eyes,  ayago  fi&nTO  fil4. 

l£s  nose,  oco  nune.  7\do  ears,  antardn  fil^. 

I  received  from  Lamen  Kebe,  orally,  the  following  list  of 
books  studied  in  the  College  of  Bunder  during  the  regular 
course  of  six  years.  The  names  of  the  books  only  are  here  given ; 
the  authors'  names,  (many  of  which  I  have,)  being  long. 

Nahayi,  Fakihii,  8kni,  L4uan,  Taiir&t,  (the  Torah,  or  law  of  Mo«m,) 
Yalii!iry,  and  AL^^irii,  (parts  of  the  Scriptures,)  Ankifhitilniainy,  S^giidin, 
Biiii4mard-kihiir4,  Biiiiainani-wuMiia,  Biiri4iiiara-ri!isiluii,  Siilniiny-ku- 
buri,  Sanirty-kuhiira,  Sani^y-wiissita,  SaH'iHy-sufKiira,  Saiiiai-aidtiiy  Ala- 
watri^t,  Bonomahha-jabhy,  Alinahhaiiin,  and  Talukiny. 

These  appear  to  be  chiefly  books  on  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
including  some  books  of  hymns,  prayers,  commentaries,  dictiona- 
ries, &^c. 


ON  STAMMERING. 


[The  National  Intellifrencer  gives  the  following  nrcount  of  the  method 
of  curing  stammering,  which  pupils  hitherto  have  heeu  hound  in  honor  to 
conceal. 

The  following  ir«  Mr.  Leigh's  cure  for  stammering.  The  secret  has 
been  purchased  by  thu  BKl^inn  G<»vernment,  and  had  met  with  approba- 
tion in  Piussia.  As  it  may  he  valuahle  to  some  of  your  reuden*,  I  give 
it  us  puhlishcd  in  the  London  Aiheneeum : 

*  The  stammerer  is  to  press  the  tip  of  his  tongue  as  hard  as  be  can 
against  the  upjier  row  of  teeth  ;  is  to  draw  a  deep  breath  every  six  min- 
utes, and  is  to  keep  perfect  silence  for  ihree  days,  during  which  this 
pressing  of  the  tongue  and  the  deep  inspirations  are  to  be  continue<i 
without  intermission.  During  the  night  small  rolls  of  linen  are  placed 
under  the  tongue,  in  order  to  give  it  the  required  direction  even  during 
sleep.  When  the  three  days  have  expired,  the  patient  is  to  read  aloud 
slowly  to  his  physician  for  an  hour.  During  this  excrci>e,  rare  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  stammerer  is  never  in  want  of  breath,  and  he  must  there- 
fore be  made  to  stop  frequently,  and  inspire  deeply.  The  patient  is  to  be 
admonished  to  keep  the  tip  of  tlie  tongue  floating  when  he  speaks,  aud 
never  to  allow  it  to  sink  into  the  interior  cavity  of  the  lower  jaw.' 

As  the  inventor  bound  all  to  whom  it  was  communicated  in  this  coun- 
try to  secresy,  we  have  felt  that  it  would  be  dishonorable  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  method  here,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement.     We  believe  we  shall  gratify  our  readers,  however, 
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by  insprtiflg  ihc  fojlowinf;  Bensilile  artirle  from  Z'ltyn'a  Hernld, 
seeinti  lo  iis  to  givo  llie  moiit  rniionul  Hccoiiolof  Ihe  cnUKCS  orEtaoiiaering 

In  a  late  Heralil,  in  an  article  on   the  cure  of  stammeriiig, 

the  fDllowing  remarks : 

■  Any  man  mny  ctire  l]imt«]f  without  ihe 
Tlie  whole  secrti  is,  lo  nviiid  Piiesking  whei 
speak  only  when  hreBiliIrig  oui.' 

The  object  of  the  present  remarks  is  not  to  attack  that  article  ; 
but  hb  the  aborn  i<Jca  is  often  advanced,  1  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
it  is  incorrect,  and  also  to  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject 

1  have  been  a  stammerer  from  infancy ;  and  since  I  have  arrived 
at  mature  age,  1  have  felt  most  keenly  my  misfortune.  I  have  been 
iDO»I  painfnily  sensible  of  the  deprivation  of  social  converse,  and  in  a 
great  degree,  of  the  precious  inlerchnnge  of  Reoliment  with  kindred 
rainds.  The  kind,  plain,  and  easy  methods  of  cure,  which  have  met 
me  at  every  turn  for  a  lew  years  past,  are  causes  of  deep  chagrin 
and  mortification  ;  because  it  certainly  argues  a  grovelling  mind,  in 
any  person,  who  would  consent  lo  suffer  from  this  evil,  when  he  could 
find  a  remedy  by  just  speaking  while  his  breath  is  going  out. 

Mistaking  the  nature  and  cause  of  this  disorder,  many  of  the  reme- 
dies have  been  not  only  useless,  but  absurd.  Those  who  propose 
them,  presume  our  ignorance,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  instruct  us  in 
the  most  simple  thing.  They  teach  us  how  to  place  our  tongue,  and 
our  lips,  and  to  inflate  our  lungs,  with  as  much  precision  as  they 
would  a  child  to  step.  One  has  discovered  thai  the  tongue  does  not 
know  its  proper  place,  and  directs  that  we  keep  it  flat  in  our  mouth. 
Another  gives  us  pebbles  by  way  of  ballast.  A  third  perceives  a 
want  of  breath,  and  bids  us  to  distend  our  chests.  Another  friend 
examiniis  our  case  more  scientifically,  and  proposes  a  surgical  ope- 
ration on  our  cheek«  to  disentangle  those  cords,  which,  somehow 
or  other,  have  gnt  into  such  a  snarl ! 

I  have  studied  the  subject  much,  and  have  availed  myself  of  all  the 
means  of  information  within  my  reach,  and  that  at  no  small  expense 
of  money  and  time.  I  have  attended  strictly,  as  a  pupil,  for  many 
weeks,  the  celebrated  institution  established  by  Mrs.  Leigh,  for  the 
core  of  stammering,  and  have  also  visited  Mr.  Chapman,  who  had  a 
similar  institution  at  Philadelphia.  1  was  very  familiar  on  thia  sub- 
ject with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  principal  of  a  branch  of  Mrs.  Leigh's 
iDBtitutioii  in  Boston  ;  all  of  whom  were  very  successful  in  treating 
this  disorder.  1  became  intimate  with  many  persons  at  the  institu- 
tion which  1  attended,  who  were  there  for  the  same  purpose  with  my- 
self, and  spent  pleasant  weeks  with  them,  comparing  our  views  in 
the  most  familiar  and  agreeable  manner.  I  have  read  whatever  I 
could  find  worth  reading  on  this  subject  ;  and  lastly,  ]  have  had  an 
only  child,  a  siammerer.  whom  t  haie  rimpltlrly  cured,  so  that  not 
the  imatlesl  vestige  of  the  difficulty  remains.     And  now  1  would  say, 
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togs,  and  generous  in  their  actions ;  who  declare  good  will  to  all 
men,  and  who  have  adopted  Metastasio's  words,  as  their  motto, — - 

<  Non  merita  di  nascere,  chi  viye  boI  per  se,' 

and  linked  together  to  promote  science  all  over  the  world,  di& 
fuse  knowledge  to  every  class  of  community  ;  and  finally  to  en* 
lighten  the  mind  of  every  human  being,  and  discover  to  them  the 
immortal  treasure  which  they  possess. 

Ever  since  their  fall,  (which  was  about  four  centuries  ago,)  the 
Armenians  have  been  suffering  in  the  hands  of  the  several  mon- 
archs  around  them,  viz.  the  Persians,  Russians,  and  Turks. 

The  Armenians,  in  their  search  of  protection,  not  knowing 
which  of  the  masters  to  choose,  were  peregrinating  from  place  to 
place.  The  lot  of  some  was  cast  in  rersia,  some  in  Russia,  and 
some  in  Turkey.  Of  the  latter  I  shall  speak,  myself  being  one 
of  the  number. 

There  are  about  200,000  Armenians  in  Constantinople,  with  its 
suburbs  and  vicinity.  They  are  an  active,  industrious,  and  intel- 
ligent sort  of  people.  As  to  their  character,  modesty  will  not 
allow  me  to  speak  on  that  subject;  but  I  will,  however,  refer  you 
to  the  statements  of  travellers,  and  by  diligent  perusal,  you  will 
soon  obtain  an  idea  of  their  general  standing.* 

They  have  gained  the  confidence  of  all  nations  wherever  they 
have  been  found  ;f  for  this  reason  most  of  them  hold  conspicuous 
places  in  the  Turkish  government,  as  well  as  in  others.  Many  of 
them  are  bankers,  merchants,  jewellers,  mechanics,  &c.  They 
have  naturally  a  desire  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  parents 
being  so  long  deprived  of  literary  enjoyments,  and  brought  up  in 
ignorance,  are  not  so  sensible  of  the  importance  of  literature  as  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  although  they  have  a  general  esteem 
for  learning.  They  establish  schools  in  every  village  and  town, 
and  many  in  the  city;  which  may  perhaps  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more,  each  containing  about  one   hundred  and  fifty 

*  A  learned  author,  in  a  work  publiebed  about  tbe  be^inninfi:  of  the  last  century, 
entitled,  'The  Light  of  the  (rospel  rising  on  all  nations,*  observes,  *  that  the 
Armenian  Christians  will  be  most  eminently  qualified  tor  the  office  of  extending 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  throughout  the  nations  of  Asia. 

FabricU  Lux  Etangelii,  p.  651. 

f  Sarkies  Joannes,  an  Armenian  merchant,  of  Calcutta,  when  be  heard  of  the 
king's  recovery  from  illness  in  1789,  liberated  all  the  prisoners  for  debt  in  the 
gaol  of  Calcutta.  His  Majesty,  bearing  of  this  Instance  of  loyally  in  an  Anne- 
Dian  subject,  sent  him  his  picture  in  miniature.  Sarkies  wore  the  royal  present 
suspended  at  bin  breast  during  his  life;  and  it  is  now  worn  by  his  son,  when  he 
appears  at  the  levee  of  the  Governor  General. 

BuchanarCs  Christian  Researches  in  ^isia^  p.  209. 
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quick,  Iremoioiifl  Tibration  of  the  under  jaw  and  the  ]ip8 ;  but  for  a 
seasoo  no  sound  is  produced.  In  fine,  the  writer  has  known  no  case 
of  stammering  which  was  caused  by  inhaling  the  breath,  although 
that  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  relief. 

Something  may  be  said  respecting  the  true  nature  and  seat  of  the 
evil ;  and  the  writer  is  happy  to  say,  that  his  views  are  the  same  as 
those  entertained  by  those  persons  already  mentioned,  who  have  made 
this  subject  their  study,  and  t^uccessfully  treated  it;  and  also  by  the 
late  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  who  visited  the  institution  of  Mrs. 
Leigh,  in  that  city,  was  instructed  in  her  theory  and  method  of  treatr 
ment  of  this  disorder,  and  who,  in  a  testimonial  addressed  to  her,  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  pleased  with  her  evident  success,  and  fully 
coovinced  of  the  correctness  of  her  theory. 

The  seat  of  this  disorder,  I  think,  is  in  the  nervous  and  muscular 
system  ;  it  is  by  the  muscular  system  and  powers  that  it  is  developed. 
It  is  a  spasmodic,  vicious,  irregular,  and  imperfect  action  of  the  mus- 
cular powers  called  into  exercise  in  speaking.  All  the  various  modi- 
fications of  stammering,  all  the  influences  to  which  it  is  subject,  and 
all  the  forms  in  which  it  developes  itself,  can  be  perfectly  and  easily 
explained  on  this  principle,  and  I  think  on  no  other.  Here  we  can 
account  simply  for  the  fact,  that  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  affect 
tlwspeech  of  the  stammerer ;  that  a  full  meal  increases  his  diiliculty ; 
that  excitement,  fear,  joy,  violent  exercise,  and  an  indulgence  of  the 
animal  passions  to  excess,  all  increase  the  disorder,  or  bring  it  on  ; 
and  that  some  of  them  lessen  it.  On  this  principle,  I  al^^o  readily 
account  for  the  fact,  that  stammering  does  not  occur  in  singing. 

A  few  words  descriptive  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  stammerers 
are  afiected  : — There  are  words  commencing  with  certain  letters 
which  are  peculiarly  difficult  of  utterance  to  certain  stammerers. 
Those  commencing  with  /*,  are  frequently  so.  In  pronouncing  this 
letter,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  should  lightltf  touch  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  at  the  instant  of  commencing  speaking,  should  fall.  But  stam- 
merers, in  endeavoring  to  utter  thi^  letter,  find  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
pressed  with  a  spasmodic  force  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  soon 
as  the  muscles  are  put  in  action.  By  observing  them  at  this  time, 
jou  will  notice  the  effect ;  the  face  and  head  have  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion ;  the  unwise,  but  almost  invariable  effort  to  overcome  this  spasm, 
increases  it ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  then  put  in  motion,  till  at  length, 
by  a  convulsive  effort,  attended  usually  with  some  sudden  motion  of 
some  one  of  the  limbs,  the  spasm  is  overcome,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
leaTesthe  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  word  is  instantly  spoken. 

In  some  words,  the  lips  are  compressed  in  the  same  manner  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  those  which  commence  with  6,  or  p ;  and  nearly  the 
same  effects  ensue.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  attempting  to  speak 
some  words,  there  seems  to  be  no  spasm,  but  a  temporary  palsy ; 
breath  is  emitted,  but  no  sound  produced  ;  in  which  case  the  person 
utters  some  easy  sound — usually  «r,  to  bring  his  vocal  powers  into 
exercise^  and  then  speaks  the  word. 
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them  the  Isle  of  St.  Lazarus,  on  which  the  above  institution  has 
since  been  standing,  and  is  somewhat  flourishing.  They  have 
printed  a  great  many  useful  books,  such  as  Historical,  Mathematical, 
and  most  of  the  Armenian  classics,  and  also  many  foreign  transla- 
tions, viz.,  Milton,  Young,  Goldsmith,  Gesner,  Metastasio  and 
RoHin.  Many  of  them  are  able  scholars,  and  amongst  them,  there 
are  historians  and  bards,  as  well  as  philosophers.  Yet  the  papal 
sway  restrains  them  from  swerving  from  the  pontifical  laws. 

An  individual,  after  having  graduated  in  this  institution,  deserted 
them,  and  returned  to  Constantinople  where  he  was  bom,  and 
where  he  is  now  engaged  in  teaching  young  men  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire higher  branches  of  education. 

Mr.  Hohannes  Ezekean  is  a  celebrated  poet  among  the  Arme- 
nian scholars;  but  not  having  a  free  press,  his  works  are  not 
printed  ;  although  manuscript  copies  of  his  poems  are  to  be  found 
almost  in  every  scholar's  desk.  In  fine,  there  is  such  a  craving 
after  them,  that  as  soon  as  the  author's  inspired  pen  ceases  to  glide 
over  the  sheet,  the  piece  is  snatched  up  by  the  scholars,  and 
bandied  from  hand  to  hand. 

2d.  Another  is  at  Moscow,  in  Russia,  a  very  fine  building, 
erected  by  an  Armenian  gentleman,  at  his  own  expense;  but  the 
institution  is  yet  quite  young.  They  also  have  a  press  ;  but  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate  the  typography  at  Venice.* 
They  have  issued  but  very  few  books. 

*  By  way  of  divertisement,  I  am  Htiidying  daily  at  an  Armenian  monastery 
the  Armenian  language.  I  found  that  tti^  mind  wanted  !>omething;  cmgsry  to 
break  up ;  and  tliis — as  the  most  difficult  thing  I  could  discover  here  lor  an 
amusement,  I  have  cho!>eii  to  torture  niyelf  into  attention.  It  is  a  rich  Ian- 
l^uage,  however,  and  would  amply  repay  .iny  one  the  trouble  of  learuine  it.  I 
try,  and  &hall  ^o  on  ;  but  I  answer  for  nothing,  least  of  all  my  intention**  or  my 
success.  There  are  some  very  curious  MSS.  in  the  monastery,  as  w«ll  as 
books;  translations  also  from  Greek  originals,  now  lo!<t»  and  from  Persian  and 
Syriac,  &c. ;  besides  works  of  their  own  people.  Four  years  af[o,  the  Fiench 
instituted  an  Armenian  professorship,  &c.  Byron's  Letters^  CCCIX. 

They  have  an  establishment  here, — a  church  and  convent  of  ninety  monks, 
very  learne<l  and  accomplished  men,  some  of  them.  They  have  also  a  press, 
and  make  great  efforts  for  the  enlightening  of  their  nation. 

Ihid,  CCCXII. 

We  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  Armenian  types  and  letter-press  in  En- 
gland, at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere  ?  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  many 
years  ago,  the  two  Whistons  published  in  England,  an  original  text  of  a  history 
of  Armenia  with  their  own  Latin  translation.  Do  those  types  still  exist?  And 
where  ?  Pray  inquire  among  your  learned  acounintances.  1  can  assure  you 
that  they  have  some  very  curious  books  and  MsS.,  chiefly  l(;anslations  from 
Greek  originals  now  lost.  They  are,  besides,  a  much  respected  and  learned 
community,  and  the  study  of  their  language  was  taken  up  with  isreat  ardor  by 
tome  literary  Frenchmen  in  Bonaparte's  Ume.  IHd^  CCCXV. 
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In  conclasioD,  no  parent  should  permit  a  child  to  grow  up  to  the 
of  seven  or  eight  years,  with  this  habit  indulged  in.  I  perfectly 
remember  when  I  might  easily  have  broken  myself  of  this  habit,  and 
with  a  small  degree  of  care,  could  always  have  spoken  freely  ;  but 
by  carelessness  in  childhood,  the  habit  became  rooted,  and  confirmed. 


FARM  SCHOOL. 

We  have  stated  in  former  numbers,  that  the  Farm  School  es- 
tablished sometime  since,  had  been  united  to  the  Boys*  Asylum, 
and  removed  to  Thompson's  Island, — in  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
removed  fix>m  the  temptation  even  of  a  village,  and  yet  within 
a  convenient  dbtance  of  the  city.  As  some  misapprehension 
has  existed  in  regard  to  its  plan,  the  managers  have  recently 
given  notice,  that  its  leading  object  is  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  children  who  require  a  peculiar  moral  care.  It  is,  in  fact,  such 
an  institution  as  we  long  since  expressed  our  desure  to  see,-— a 
Moral  Lazaretto,  where  those  should  be  received  who  were  likely 
to  injure  others,  and  become  fatally  diseased  themselves,  if  left  to 
the  ordinary  modes  of  training.  Parents-  often  feel  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  army,  navy,  or  merchant 
service,  as  the  only  mode  of  restraining  a  youth  whose  propensities 
or  habits  4)lace  him  beyond  their  control,  and  thus  expose  him  to 
new  and  great  temptations.  In  the  Farm  School,  the  same  de- 
gree of  restra'mt  may  be  used,  accompanied  by  moral  influence  and 
religious  instruction,  which  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  any  of  the  places 
of  exile  ordinarily  chosen.  ]\o  parent  who  has  to  mourn  over  a 
child  in  danger  of  ruin,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
such  an  institution.  Tlie  high  character  of  its  directors  gives  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  faithful  management  of  the  institution ;  and 
we  learn  that  a  superintendent  antj  matron  have  been  procured, 
who  are  well  qualified  for  their  station.  We  regret  that  circum- 
stances have  hitherto  rendered  it  impracucable  for  us  to  ^isit  it. 
We  add  the  notice  which  has  been  pubUshed,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  desire  more  particulars. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  mnde  reflecting  the  class  of  children  for 
whom  the  Asylum  and  Farm  School  upon  Tliompson^s  lyland  id  intended, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  boys  are  received  into  it.  To  meet  the  wants 
of  parents  and  others  upon  this  subject,  the  managem  of  the  institution 
would  give  notice,  that  the  lendini;  ohject  of  the  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  is,  the  insirudion  and  discipline  of  children  itho  require  a  peculiar 
moral  care.  There  are  many  children  amon^  us  between  the  ages  of 
•even  and  thirteen  years,  who  are  truants — disobedient  to  their  parents, 
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and  daily  the  companions  of  other  bad  boys — and  who,  unleaa  rescued 
and  brought  under  discipline,  will  be  the  scourge  of  their  friends,  aud 
the  pests  of  society.  These  wu  would  save  from  the  ruin  which  threatens 
them.  The  House  of  Reformation  at  South  Boston  is  for  children  who 
have  committed  offences,  which  are  cognizable  in  a  Court  of  Justice; 
and  children  can  be  sent  to  that  House  only  by  a  Court,  in  whlrh  they 
have  been  convicted  of  such  offences.  No  one,  on  the  contrary,  can  be 
sent  to  the  Farm  School  by  the  sentence  of  a  Court.  A  boy  can  be  re^ 
ceived  into  this  institution  only^  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  be  admitted  who  is  under  the  age  of  five 
years.  Secondly,  no  child,  who  has  parents,  or  a  parent  or  guardian,  can 
be  received  into  the  school,  but  upon  the  application  of  his  nareai,  or 
parents,  or  guardian.  If  a  parent  or  guardian,  who  shall  apply  for  the 
admission  of  a  boy  to  the  school,  shall  he  able  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  the  charge  and  education  of  the  child,  such  payment  will  be  required) 
and  in  case  of  a  full  payment,  the  parent  or  guardian  will  have  the  right 
of  taking  the  child  from  the  school  for  apprenticeship,  at  such  time  as, 
ill  the  judgment  of  the  managers,  the  child  may  he  fitted  for  apprentice- 
ship. If  a  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  charge  and 
iiistrnction  of  a  child,  such  child,  if  a  proper  subject,  may  be  received 
into  the  school  for  gratuitous  instruction.  In  both  cases,  a  surrender  of 
the  child  must  be  made  to  the  institutitm, — and  in  the  last  case,  that  is, 
of  gratuitous  instruction,  or  where  full  board  is  not  paid,  the  child  must 
ho  surrendered  to  the  direction  of  the  Managers,  to  he  by  them  appren- 
ticed, or  retained  under  their  care,  till  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  a^ 
of  twenty-one  years.  Children,  who  have  no  parents  or  guardians,  may 
be  admitted  upon  application  by  those,  who  can  show  good  cause  for 
(heir  admission.  The  boys  received  into  the  institution  will  be  well  in- 
structed in  their  religious  and  moral  duties,  and  in  the  knowledge  usu- 
ally acquired  in  our  common  schools.  They  will  also,  according  to  their 
ability,  be  employed  upon  the  fnrm,  and  be  formed  to  habita  of  industry, 
and  a  love  of  useful  employments. 

Published  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  The  Managers. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Prtsident. 
Edward  S.  Rand,  Secretary, 
Boston,  Aug.  4, 1835. 


ON  TEACHING  PENMANSHIP.— No.  1. 
By  n.  F.  FosTKR. 

[We  cheerfully  admit  the  following  article,  and  will  insert  others  on  the 
subject  with  pleasure,  though  they  should  not  be  in  accordance  with  our  own 

views.] 

'  Much  time  is  spent  in  our  schools  in  writing  large  te^tt  hand.  Now  in  full 
view  of  all  the  reasons  which  are  urged  in  favor  of  this  practice,  I  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  grossly  erroneous.  AAer  a  few  straight  viarhs  and  elements,  it 
appears  to  roe,  a  coarse,  plain,  running  hand  is  sutliciently  large  to  answer 
every  important  purpose.' — Dk.  Alcott's  Essay  on  Penmanship. 

My  experience  as  a  teacher  in  tliis  department  of  education, 
compels  me  to  dissent  in  toto  from  the  doctrine  of  the  above  ex- 
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tract.  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth  upon  this 
point,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  all  the  teachers  of 
penmanship,  of  any  reputation  as  such, — ^both  in  Europe  and  this 
country, — agree  with  me  that  tlie  practice  of  large  text  hand  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  fine  penmanship. 
My  own  opinion  is  founded  on  ten  years'  practical  experience  as 
a  teacher. 

^  Before  the  learner  proceeds  to  the  small  hand  lessons,'  says 
Carstairs,  in  the  sixth  London  edition  of  his  system,  '  the  teacher 
ought  to  provide  him  with  a  complete  set  of  large  hand  copies, 
and  make  him  write  several  pages  at  each  lessoUy  of  V£rt  large 
HAND,— 'the  letters  should  be  at  least  an  inch  in  height.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  learner  to  follow  this  practice  all  the  time  he  is  learn- 
ing to  write,  as  it  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  give  boldness^ 
command  and  freedom,^ 

In  the  preface  to  '  Dean's  Analytical  Guide  to  Penmansliip,' — 
a  work  of  much  merit, — he  urges  the  importance  of  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  large  hand ;  and  at  page  89,  he  says,  '  that  he  deems  the 
rapid  improvement  of  his  pupils  to  be  principally  owing  to  the  use 
of  large  text  hand.^  '  This,'  he  adds,  '  I  find  from  experience  to 
be  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  eradicate  bad  habits,  and  to 
introduce  an  effectual  and  most  beneficial  change.  From  teach- 
ers and  others  who  entertain  a  prejudice  against  this  practice,  the 
author  has  only  to  ask,  that  they  would  suspend  judgment  till  they 
have  witnessed  a  fair  experiment.' 

I  have  made  this  *  experiment '  repeatedly, — in  large  classes 
and  in  small ;  with  children  and  adults, — and  have  always  found 
it  successful ;  it  is,  tlierefore,  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  I 
recommend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  Jirst  object  in  teaching  penmanship  is,  to  develope,  exer- 
cise  and  invigorate  the  muscular  powers  of  the  fingers  and  hand, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  bold,  rapid  writing.  Now,  the 
best  and  most  effectual  means  to  attain  this  end,  is  the  constant 
and  careful  practice  of  large  text  hand.  It  strengthens  the 
muscles, — prevents  cramped  and  painful  habits, — and,  if  perse- 
vered in,  gives  great  ease,  boldness  and  command  in  the  use  of  the 
pen.  It  also  serves  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  correct  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  the  letters.  Besides,  it  is  far  easier  for  a  beginner  to 
form  letters  large,  than  small,  provided  they  are  not  so  large  as  to 
exceed  the  natural  power  of  his  fingers  and  hand. 

What  muscular  power  or  command  of  the  pen  is  to  be  obtained 
by  writing  *  small  hand  ? '  I  answer,  none.  On  the  contrary,  if, 
before  a  foundation  has  been  well  laid  by  the  practice  of  large  text, 
the  pupil  is  permitted  to  scrawl  exercises  and  write  '  fine  hand,' 
he  b  almost  sure  to  fall  into  a  bad  habit  of  holdmg  and  conducting 
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the  pen,  and  to  acquire  an  awkward,  effeminate  manner  of  forming 
the  letters.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  find  that  after  a 
pupil  has  devoted  years  to  this  practice  of  '  fine  hand/  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  attempts  to  write 
with  any  degree  of  boldness  and  fireedom,  his  hand'^writing, — how* 
ever  much  admired  at  school,-— degenerates  into  a  mere  scrawl. 
And  this  happens  for  a  very  obvious  reason  : — ^the  pupil  had  been 
taught  merely  to  form  letters, — ^the  muscular  powers  of  hb  fingers 
and  hand  were  never,  to  any  extent,  developed  or  disciplined ; — 
he  had  no  foundation, — and  without  a  foundation  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  superstructure ; — in  consequence,  he  writes  badly, 
and  excuses  himself  and  his  teacher,  by  saying  he  had  no  talent  tor 
writing ! 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  my  notions  are  behind  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age, — that  this  writing  of  large  hand  b  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  '  old  system,'  which  has  been  in  vogue  since  the 
days  of  Cocker  and  Dilworth  !  Be  it  so.  I  certainly  do  think 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  taught  better,  as  a  general  thmg,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  than  it  b  at  the  present  day ;  and  further,  that 
many  of  the  modem,  new  fangled  systems  are  vbionary  and  al»urd! 
To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  teach  penman- 
ship in  a  few  lessons,  I  owe  it  to  the  public  and  myself  to  say,  that 
my  faith  in  the  practicability  of  *  Carstair's  System*  is  greatly 
weakened  since  1830,  when  I  published  a  Development  of  hb 
method.  On  some  future  occasion  I  shall  give  my  reasons  in  de- 
tail for  this  change  of  opinion ;  and  as  I  have  no  other  motive  in 
making  this  communication  than  that  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
education,  I  trust  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  Journal. 

P.  S.  I  observe  in  your  notice  of  'Foster's  System  of 
Penmanship,'  just  published  by  Perkins,  Marvin  &  Co.,  you 
confound  it  with  my  *  Development  of  Carstair's  System,'  pub- 
lished in  1830.  It  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  the  two 
works  are  essentially  different,  both  in  principle  and  method  of 
teaching. 


EXTREMES  IN  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

We  have  observed  that  it  is  encouraging  to  see  our  periodicals 
and  newspapers  containing  more  frequent  articles  on  the  subject  of 
education.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Knickerbocker  makes  the 
following  pertinent  remarks  on  that  extreme  in  Female  Education, 
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which  b  found  b  many  of  our  fashionable  schools,  and  which  may- 
he  traced  in  the  character  and  conversation  of  too  many  of  our 
ladies. 

*  If  our  obserrations  on  the  neglect  of  elementarj  instruction  io 
cur  male  schools  are  correct,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
equally  so  in  relation  to  female  education,  at  the  present  day.  What 
an  abandonment  of  useful  knowledge, — what  a  trifling  away  of  time, — 
what  a  skimming  over  the  surface  of  literature, — what  a  strong  de- 
sire to  impress  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  day,  does  it  uufold ! 
The  whole  circle  of  attainment  bears  upon  one  subject — the  desire  of 
display.  To  display  what  ?  a  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture,— the  resources  of  science, — the  treasures  of  art, — the  intellec- 
tual pleasures  which  adorn  while  they  enrich  ?  No. — These  are  ob- 
jects beneath  the  attention  of  a  young  lady  who  is  to  skime  in  society, 
and  to  receive  the  attentions  of  some  newly  fledged  graduate  of  a 
college,  whose  time  has  been  as  well  occupied  as  her  own,  and  whose 
attainments  are  as  respectable.  They  would  take  up  too  much  of 
that  time  devoted  to  the  reading  of  novels,  or  of  that  occupied  by  the 
more  important  business  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  recently  im- 
ported foreign  fashion.  The  alpha  and  omega  of  fashionable  educa- 
tion is,  to  untit  the  lovely  pupil  for  the  rational  enjoyments  of  life, — 
to  prepare  her  to  dance  a  sunny  hour  in  the  halls  of  flattery  and  de- 
ceit, to  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of  vanity  to  the  dregs, — then 
to  retire,  sated  with  unreal  pleasures,  to  the  gloomy  recesses  of  an 
uncultivated  and  perverted  intellect. 

We  have  no  desire  to  reject  the  fashionable  accomplishments  of 
female  education,  or  to  detract  from  their  merits.  They  add  a  charm 
and  variety  to  its  social  relations,  and  enhance  the  value  of  higher 
and  noble  acquirements.  But  when  they  are  made  to  usurp  the 
place  of  those  acquisitions  which  render  their  object  a  moral,  intel- 
ligent, and  accountable  being,  they  become  an  evil  to  society,  and 
should  either  be  circumscril>ed  or  abandoned.  It  is  time  that  the 
female  mind  should  be  exalted  to  its  proper  grade, — that  the  tinsel 
and  trapping  of  exterior  decoration  should  give  place  to  that  interior 
cultivation,  which,  while  it  guides  its  possessor  safely  through  the 
Tale  of  time,  enables  her  to  look  back,  at  its  close,  with  the  confi- 
deuce  of  one  who  has  not,  like  the  servant  of  old,  hid  her  talent  in 
the  earth,  but  is  ready  to  return  it  to  the  giver,  increased  in  profit 
'  and  interest.  There  is  no  incapacity  in  the  female  mind  for  exertion 
in  the  highest  departments  of  literature  and  science.  If  it  has  not 
shone  forth  as  frequently  as  in  the  other  sex,  its  coruscations  have, 
at  least,  been  as  brilliant  and  as  pure ;  but  while  our  young  ladies 
are  taught  that,  to  be  admired  they  need  only  to  be  seen, — that  their 
personal,  not  their  mental  accomplishments,  are  to  be  their  future 
passports  in  society,  and  this  feeling  is  cherished  by  the  guardians  of 
their  early  days, — we  can  expect  to  see  the  displays  of  talent  pro- 
ceeding only  from  those  whose  independent  energies  have  outstripped 
the  instructive  lessons  of  youth,  and  marked  out  for  themseWes  a 
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pathway  in  the  regions  of  intelligence  and  worth,-— the  kindred 
spirits  of  those  whose  names  are  the  glory  of  nations  and  the  property 
of  a  world,  and  who,  like  Bacon,  might  have  exclaimed  at  the  head 
of  their  earthly  labors,  '  Invenian  viam  autfaciamJ  We  are  too 
much  in  everything  the  copyists  of  the  old  world, — its  follies  and  its 
foibles.  Thev  have  entered  within  the  walls  of  our  female  seminft- 
ries,  and  there  assert  their  dominion  with  a  tyrannical  sway.  If  the 
daughters  of  a  great  and  rising  republic  are  to  be  made  the  senrile 
imitators  of  antiquated  Europe,  let  their  attention  be  directed  to  what 
is  truly  great  in  her  history, — to  the  females  who  have  adorned  her 
annals,  enriched  her  literature,  improved  her  morals.  Then  shall 
we  behold  a  renovation  in  the  female  intellect; — its  useful  energies, 
which  now  lie  dormant,  will  be  seen,  like  the  germ  which  has  sprang 
forth  into  existence  under  the  influence  of  the  genial  sunbeam  and 
refreshing  shower,  expanding  into  eloquence  and  beauty. 

But  there  is  another  extreme  to  which  we  believe  many  of  the 
northern  schools  are  more  prone,  which  is  justly  reproached  by  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Spectator.     We  would  recommend  it  to 

the  attention  of  our  correspondent,  Lavinia  Constantia , 

while  she  awaits  the  answer  of  Senex.  Although  the  opening 
sentiment  may  not  appear  quite  gallant,  we  are  obliged  to  tell  her 
that  Napoleon  has  higher  authority  on  his  side. 

'  We  confess  to  a  certain  identity  of  feeling  and  opinion  with  Na- 
poleon, in  regard  to  all  this  matter  of  female  education.  Everybody 
knows  the  story  to  which  we  allude,  of  course ;  but  it  will  bear  re- 
})eating.  It  is  said  that  on  some  occasion  a  lady  who  prided  herself 
much  upon  her  intellectual  acquisitions  and  performances,  threw 
herself  in  the  way  of  the  conqueror,  and  in  her  most  insinuating  man- 
ner, inquired  of  him  what  he  thought  a  woman's  highest  glory  :  evi- 
dently anticipating  a  compliment  to  her  own  abilities.  '*  To  stay  at 
home  and  take  cnrc  of  her  children,''  was  the  abrupt  answer  of  the 
firs-t  consul ;  and  we  think  him  very  much  in  the  right.  The  fact 
is,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  folly  in  the  modern  fashionable 
system  of  female  education ;  there  is  too  much  of  learning  and  of 
leachmg.  »••••••  • 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  burdens  that  are  imposed,  for  no  earthly 
good,  upon  the  minds  and  memories  of  girls.  It  is  scarcely  a  year 
since  we  met  the  daughter  of  a  friend — a  girl  about  thirteen — return- 
ing from  school,  with  no  less  than  seven  different  medals  hanging 
from  her  neck,  on  which  were  inscribed,  *  History,'  '  Geography,* 
'Chronology,'  *  French,'  'Astronomy,'  'Writing,'  and  'Arithme- 
tic ; '  and  as  we  counted  up  this  list  of  unprofitable  studies — five,  at 
least,  of  them  unprofitable — and  thought  how  she  was  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  emulation,  which  is  vanity,  to  waste  the  hours  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  wholesome  exercise  and  innocent 
enjoyment,  in  poring  over  a  succession  of  exhausting  tasks — to  lose 
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all  the  freshnesB  of  her  jonng  and  innocent  mind  in  anxioas  efforts 
to  force  it  into  the  routine  of  unnatural  mental  labor — to  go  to  her 
pillow  late  at  night  with  a  confused  and  aching  head,  perplexed  with 
the  multiplicity  of  subjects  that  she  had  been  for  hours  striving  u> 
cram  into  K,  and  to  rise  in  the  morning,  not  with  the  light-hearted* 
Dcss  and  mirth  of  her  sex  and  age,  but  nervous,  and  anxious,  and 
uneasy,  lest  she  had  forgotten  some  portion  of  the  last  night*s  irksome 
labors — when  we  thought  of  this,  we  did  not  wonder  at  her  pale 
cheek,  and  languid  eyes,  and  slender  stooping  form,  which  seemed  to 
shrink  even  from  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  summer  breeze.  Sup- 
pose that  child  had  lived, — for  she  is  now  in  a  premature  grave, — of 
what  service  would  all  these  things  have  been  to  her  T  If  she  had 
lived  to  have  become  a  wife  and  a  mother,  how  often,  after  the  com- 
ing of  her  maternal  treasure,  would  she  have  remembered,  or  cared 
to  remember,  her  chronology  and  history  ?  Would  not  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame  and  of  the  perils  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed in  helpless  infancy,  as  she  might  have  gained  in  a  few  mouths, 
by  the  perusal  of  some  judicious  elementary  works  on  physiology,  be 
of  more  service  to  her,  in  her  new  and  important  station,  than  all  the 
abstract  science  upon  which  she  had  wasted  years  ? 
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After  two  hundred  years  of  experiment  on  this  continent,  on  the 
subject  of  government,  and  after  having  revised,  and  re-revised  our 
laws,  and  every  year  employing  a  large  body  of  our  citizens  exclu- 
sively for  the  pur|)ose  of  ascertaining  and  remedying  any  defects 
which  may  exist,  the  discovery  seems  at  length  to  he  made,  that 
our  laws  ore  so  imperfect,  and  our  government  so  feeble,  or  dila- 
tory in  its  action,  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  elementary 
state  of  society,  and  that  each  community,  and  each  individual  is 
best  qualified  to  make  and  execute  laws  as  the  occasion  requires. 
In  each  of  our  great  cities,  and  in  some  of  our  villages,  the  reign 
of  law  has  given  place  to  the  *  supreme  mob;'  and  a  few  self- 
appointed  individuals  have  undertaken  to  seize,  abuse,  and  even 
execute  the  objects  of  their  vengeance,  and  destroy  their  property 
as  ^ their*  sense  of  justice  should  dictate — and  even  to  attack 
those  who  attempted  to  sustain  the  laws.  We  are  grieved  to  see 
that  the  same  spirit  of  misrole  has  entered  our  literary  institu- 
tions. The  youth  arrays  himself  against  his  teacher,  and  de- 
clares his  independence  of  the  law  under  which  his  parents  and 
Providence,  as  well  as  his  own  consent,  have  placed  him.  Even 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  high  and  noble  objects. 
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have  not  wholly  escaped  the  infection.  We  cannot  see  how  it 
difl^rs  in  its  nature  from  other  excesses.  The  tongue  is  indeed 
employed  as  the  instrument  of  rebellion  instead  of  the  hand,  and 
the  character  and  feelings  are  attacked  instead  of  the  bones  and 
muscles,  and  the  private  '  dictates  of  conscience '  are  appealed  to 
instead  of  the  equally  infallible  '  demands  of  pulilic  opinion.'  But 
too  often,  a  deep  and  broad  foundation  is  laid  for  excesses  of  an- 
other kind,  and  opinions  are  avowed  which  unsettle  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  government — the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  But  the  great 
evil  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  the  very  basis  of  freedom  is  destroyed 
by  leaving  6ach  individual  to  do  what  is  '  right  in  his  own  eyes  J 
-^Is  it  then  come  to  this,  that  all  the  sacrifices  and  labors  of  our 
fathers  have  only  brought  us  into  a  state  which  demands  violent 
revolutions?  Let  those,  at  least,  who  profess  to  act  on  religious 
principles,  pause,  and  inquire  whether  the  New  Testament  is  in- 
deed wrong  in  saying  that  '  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,' — that  we  should  *  be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake.'  Let  our  young  men  ask  if  it  is  indeed 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  country  that  their  wisdom  and 
their  experience  should  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  justice,  while  they 
admit  themselves  to  be  yet  unprepared  for  their  place  in  society! 
Modest  conclusion  !  Admirable  argument  for  rebellion  against 
laws  which  they  have  promised  to  obey  ! 

And  what  is  the  ori;:in  of  this  spirit  ?  Are  we  to  trace  it,  like 
some  spreading  epiduinic,  to  the  influence  of  infection  ?  or  to  some 
imported  seeds  of  disease?  to  poverty,  or  distress,  or  ignorance? 
Alas !  it  is  a  malady  home-bred  and  home-born  in  one  of  the  most 
healthful  atmospheres,  and  aniong  one  of  the  best  informed  people 
in  the  world.  Is  it  owintr  to  some  fiilse  doctrine,  or  dark  super- 
stition, or  illiberal  prejudice  ?  Even  this  cannot  be  pleaded. 
Temperance, — Slavery, — Catholicism, — Gambling, — Bankruptcy, 
— Fraud  ;  the  execution  of  law,  and  the  delay  of  its  execution ; 
private  wrongs  and  individual  quarrels;  public  measures, and  argu- 
mentative discussions  ;  subjects  of  a  political,  civil  and  religious 
nature,  are  alternately  tiie  occasions  which  are  pleaded  in  excuse 
for  this  violence,  all  with  equal  zeal  and  apparent  sincerity,  and 
equal  sophistry,  and  all  with  more  of  evil  than  can  be  charged  upon 
any  of  the  causes  from  which  they  originate. 

For  ourselves,  we  can  only  trace  it  to  the  family,  and  the 
school.  We  can  see  its  origin  in  the  violent  screams,  and  some- 
times convulsive  struggles,  with  which  the  indulged  infant  makes 
its  demands,  or  resists  the  control  of  anothcjr. — We  see  it  in  the 
determined  or  pas'^ionate  *  Ko,'  and  '  I  wont,'  which  soon  give 
utterance  to  this  spirit  of  independence  in  the  child.  This  spirit, 
which  demands  in  a  voice  that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  '  my  will 
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be  done ! '  We  see  it  in  the  school,  where  parental  interference 
disanns  the  teacher  of  h'ls  authority,  or  indulgence  paralyzes  bis 
energy,  or  where  his  own  tyranny  reduces  the  whole  of  discipline 
and  law,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil,  to  the  mere  love  of  power. 

There  is  another  cause  connected  with  early  education :  it  is  in 
the  habit  of  endeavoring  to  amuse  children  by  exciting  them — the 
effi>rt  to  make  them  animated,  instead  of  quiet.  We  have  an 
admirable  series  of  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure,  which  we  are  obliged  to  reserve  for  another  number. 

Another  cause  which  we  have  heard  assigned  for  this  wide 
spreading  evil  is,  that  the  family  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  quiet. 
The  hurry  of  fashion,  or  the  bustle  of  benevolence,  makes  that, 
also,  a  scene  of  excitement.  The  man  of  business  never  feels  as 
if  he  had  leisure,  as  formerly  ; — he  not  only  closed  his  business 
earlier  in  the  day,  but  he  found  always  on  his  return  borne,  a 
family  of  quiet,  where  domestic  news  only  was  known,  and  the 
great  world  shut  out.  that  woman  iiii^ht  fill  the  little  world  assigned 
by  Providence  to  her  care.  ^'ow.  he  finds  another  class  of  news, 
another  train  of  exciting  circumstances, — and  the  various  jealousies, 
and  anxieties,  and  disappointments,  connected  with  the  public 
business  and  public  life  of  ladies.  He  thus  lives  in  excitement — 
his  children  grow  up  in  it,  and  learn  to  regard  it  as  a  necessary  of 
life. 

The  spirit  of  our  country, — the  making  haste  to  be  rich,  and 
great,  and  distinguished, — the  hurrying  of  our  youth  into  life  be- 
fore their  reason  has  vigor  to  control  their  feelings,  and  the  disci- 
pline which  leads  them  to  seek  distinction,  all  have  their  share  in 
exciting  and  cherishing  this  spirit. 

In  short,  if  we  ask  for  a  remedy,  it  is  to  be  applied  in  the 
family,  in  the  school,  m  the  extension  of  education  to  the  ignorant, 
and  above  all,  in  the  improvement  of  its  plans,  in  banishing  the 
discipline  founded  on  excitement,  and  substituting  that  which  is 
founded  on  reason,  and  principle,  and  duty ;  and  in  giving  the 
only  shield,  that  of  christian  faith,  to  our  children  and  youth. 

VOL.  r. — NO.  X.  40 
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Education  Coscventioa  in  Fevvbylvavul. 

We  mentioDed  in  our  last  number  that  Dr.  Keagy  of  Pbiladftlphia,  and 
other  friends  of  Education,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Lyceum  of  Teachen 
of  that  cicy,  had  called  a  Convention  on  Education,  to  be  held  at  Weft 
Chester,  Pa.  This  Convention  took  place  on  Tuesday  the  18tb  of 
August,  and  continued  its  session  two  days.  The  number  of  delegates 
was  respectable.  From  an  authentic  account  of  the  proceedings,  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Dr.  Keagy,  we  extract  the  following. 

The  first  day  was  chiefly  8|)ent  in  organizing  the  Convention,  nisking 
arrangements  for  business,  hearing  interesting  statements  from  several 
gentlemen  on  the  condition  of  Education  generally,  and  the  demands 
of  this  subject  on  parents  and  teachers.  Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq.  of  Mont- 
gomery, was  appointed  PreHident  of  the  Convention ;  John  Beck  and 
Jonathan  Gause,  Vice  Presidents ;  and  John  Simmons  and  Ernest  F. 
Bleck,  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Josiah  Ho! brook  stated  to  the  Convention  that  there  were,  io  the 
United  States,  not  far  from  60  Colleges ;  500  Academies,  besides  a  great 
number  of  private  Institutions;  .^,000  Common  Schools;  and  many  Infant 
Schools.  That  there  were  also  a  National  Lyceum,  15  or  16  State 
Lyceum?,  over  100  County  Lyceums,  and  about  3,000  Villajife 
Lyceums;  besides  a  great  number  connected  with  Academies  and 
Schools.  That  many  of  the  Lyceums,  especially  those  connected  with 
Academies  and  Colleges,  have  Libraries,  whose  volumes  are  rend  with 
great  eogerness ;  and  thnt  Lyrcums  have  lieen  found  to  give  the  schoob 
a  character  of  greater  efiiricncy,  and  make  the  pupils  more  tractable  and 
diligent.  He  also  enumerated  many  othor  advantages  which  are  secured 
by  Lyceums;  and  o!»served  that  one  object  of  the  Convention  wa5,to 
bring  to^e*Ser  the  hands  of  teachers,  that  they  might  strengthen  and 
encourage  each  other ;  and  that  another  object  of  scarcely  less  inifiort- 
ance  was,  to  induce  parents  and  the  friends  of  education  to  work  with 
them — to  assist  in  strengthening  their  hands  and  encouraging  their 
hearts: — that  these  two  objects  would  l)e  most  easily  and  most  certainly 
effected  hy  the  formation  of  a  State  Lyceum. 

A  State  Lyceum  was  accordinjily  fi»rmed,  with  a  constitution  and  code 
of  by-laws  ;  the  first  annual  meeting  of  which  is  to  he  held  nt  Yf>rk,  Pii.on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  A  njrust,  li^M],  The  officers  are  ; — President^  Jona- 
thon  Roh(!rls,  Montgomery  Co.  Vice  Prtsidents,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ken;:y,  Phila- 
delphia ;  John  Heck,  Lancaster  Co.;  Jacob  Weaver,  Cumherland  ;  John  H. 
Gorden,  Bucks,  and  Jonathan  Gause,  Chester.  Corr.  Sec,  John  Simnion?, 
Philadel|)hia.  Rec.  Sec,  E.  F.  Bleck,  York.  Treasurer,  Rev.  N.  Dodge, 
Philadelphia.    Also,  a  Board  of  nine  Curators, 
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A  lecture  waa  given  to  the  ConToation  on  Tuesday,  by  Mr.  J.  Hoopee, 
on  some  plants,  which  hod  been  exhibited  to  the  Convention.  Discus- 
mons  were  held  both  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  on  the  following 
queries,  proposed  by  a  Committee : 

1.  Is  it  ex|>edient  that  Lyceums  and  Schools  be  furnished  with  cabi- 
nets, connsting  of  specimens  of  minerals,  plants,  and  other  natural  and 
artificial  productions;  and  with  libraries? 

2l  What  is  the  best  method  of  governing  schools  ? 

3.  Which  is  the  best  method  a  teacher  can  take  to  obtain  the  attach- 
ment of  his  pupils? 

A  list  of  questions  contained  in  a  circular  which  had  been  previously 
diBtributed,  was  taken  up  in  the  Convention,  and  answera  either  read  or 
given  verbally  by  the  membera ;  some  of  which  possessed  considerable 
interesL 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing 
an  Academy  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers. 

Rev.  N.  Dodge,  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  James,  gave  the 
Convention  a  highly  interesting  account  of  their  metho<l  of  teaching 
youth  by  oral  instruction ;  and  the  use  of  tldngs,  rather  than  by  lettera 
and  words. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  State  Lyceum,  held  on  Thursday, 
the  next  day  after  the  close  of  tlie  Convention,  a  list  of  resolutions  was 
presented  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  folk) wing  are  some  of  ths 
more  important: 

RemAotd^  That  the  cultivation  of  the  generous,  benevolent,  and  other 
moral  faculties  of  children,  ought  to  be  considered  the  foundation  work 
of  education,  both  in  schools  and  families. 

Buthtdy  That  the  only  effectual  mode  of  cultivating  the  moral  faculties 
is  by  practical  exercise  of  them  in  aetM  of  kindness  and  generosity. 

Muotntdi  That  Natural  History,  or  the  study  of  minerals,  plants,  and 
animals,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  an  elementary  study  for  children  ; 
and  that  it  greatly  accelerates  their  progress  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  all  other  branches  usually  taught  in  schools. 

Muolved^  That  Cabinets  of  natural  and  artificial  productions  for  the 
use  of  Lyceums,  and  schools  and  fiimilies,  collected  by  young  people 
generally,  are  eminently  calculated  to  promote  useful  knowledge,  prtffttU 
viUf  and  produce  elevation  of  intellectual  and  moral  character,  in  indi- 
viduals and  nations— and  that  such  Cabinetft  may  be  easily  obtained. 

JReiolred^  That  a  general  system  of  exchanges  in  specimens  of  nature 
and  art,  by  schools  and  Lyceums  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  well 
calculated  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  our  National  Union,  and  for  the  promotion  of  universal  education. 
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Resolved^  That  practical  Geometry,  embracing  Drawing  and  Mensura- 
tion, is  of  the  first  importance  as  a  fundamentnl  branch  of  common  practical 
educaiitm^nnd  that  it  furnishes  exercises  peculiarly  appropriate  and  agree- 
able to  young  children. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  secure  the  inflaence 
and  aid  of  females  in  the  promotion  of  intelligence  and  sound  morals, 
and  that  all  ladies  engaged  or  interested  in  teaching,  ought  to  be  invited 
to  become  members  of  Lyceums  that  are  or  may  be  formed  throughout 
the  State.  ^ 

Rtsolvtdj  That  it  be  a  prominent  and  an  immediate  object  of  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  State  Lyceum  of  Pennsylvania,  to  encourage 
and  aid  tlie  furnishing  of  Schools  and  Lyceums,  in  countiep^  townships, 
neighborhoods,  and  families,  with  Cabinets  of  natural  and  artificial  pro- 
ductions. 

Resolved^  That  ladies  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  of  education,  be 
respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum, 
whenever  or  wherever  held. 

We  find  also  from  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum,  that 
delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Lyceum  at  New  York,  in  May  n«;xt. 

School  for  Moral  Discipline. 

[We  have  delayed  quite  too  long,  a  notice  of  this  excellent  school,  at 
South  Boston.  The  following  is  the  latest  Pros|)ectu8,  dated  April  2, 
1835 ;  which  we  have  thought  it  best  to  insert  entire.] 

Mr.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  finding  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  school,  has 
purchased  the  Joy  house,  formerly  on  Beacon  street,  and  now  situated 
on  South  Boston  Point,  opposite  Fort  Independence,  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  harbor,  islands,  and  shipping,  and  enjoying  a  most  pure 
and  exhilarating  atmosphere. 

Moral  Education.  This  is  the  peculiar  object  of  this  school — to 
educate  boys,  not  as  if  they  were  physically,  but  morally,  men — men  in 
infancy ;  and  to  Icnrn  them  to  net  now  on  those  same  principles  which 
they  must  or  ought  to  uct  on  in  future  life ;  to  form  (or  if  need  Ire  to 
re-form)  a  moral  character ;  to  treat  man  as  if  he  had  a  soul  as  well  as  a 
body,  a  heart  as  well  us  an  intellect;  and  as  if  exis^ting  not  for  this  world, 
but  in  this  world  for  anothtr ;  not  only  os  if  he  trere  the  son  of  man,  hut 
as  if  he  miisl  be  the  son  of  God  ;  not  only  to  gire  |)Ower  to  the  intellect, 
but  to  direct  it ;  not  simply  to  linvc  the  intellect  under  the  control  of  the 
heart,  but  to  bring  that  heart  under  the  influence  of  those  great  moral 
principles  which  form  the  Government  of  God,  the  holy  influence  of 
Our  Father. 

In  Intellectual  Education — the  object  is,  to  leant  to  think ;  to 
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resson ;  to  myemigata ;  to  teach ;  and  discover  for  one's  self,  rather  than 
to  write  down  on  the  voluminous  pages  of  the  memory  the  acquirements 
of  others,  without  making  them  our  own. 

Physical  Educatioiv  is  a  principal  subject  of  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical attention — in  (bod,  exercise,  air,  bathing,  the  organs,  and  the  habits. 
It  is  viewed  as  important,  not  simply  for  its  effects  on  the  body,  but 
chiefly  for  its  effects  on  the  mind.  Afojf  of  the  vices  in  Ixfty  and  qf  the 
eorrupiion  of  the  tou/,  arise  from  a  neglect  of  physical  edueaiion. 

Studies, — ^The  regular  branches  of  which,  are  Reading,  Speaking, 
Writing,  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Grammar,  and 
Lectures  and  Lesmns  in  Natural  History,  Natural  ond  Moral  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Geology.  The  extra  branches  are  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Phrenology,  Music,  Drawing,  Book  Keeping,  Riding  and  Fencing. 

The  Government  is  moral  suasion,  rather  than  physical  force.  To 
show  the  reason  for,  anil  thus  lead  the  mind  to  approve  of^  and  to  pursue 
the  good. 

Recreations  are  allowed  in  games  of  reflection,  contrivance,  ngility, 
and  athletic  effort ;  but  not  of  chance.  Exercises  in  walking,  gymnastics, 
barge-rowing,  boat-sailing  and  swimming. 

Co?fDiTiONs. — B<iys  are  received  fur  a  perioil  not  less  than  one  year. — 
The  hoys,  while  members  of  the  school,  must  be  wholly  under  the  direc- 
tioD  of  Mr.  Wells. — During  the  first  month,  a  boy  is  not  to  receive  visits 
except  by  invitation,  nor  to  make  visits  but  by  particular  permission. — If 
in  good  standing, a  l>oy  may  visit  his  friends  in  the  city  ever}'  other  week. 
— ^The  expenses  are  three  dollara  a  week,  (the  first  fiAy  of  which  is  paid 
in  advance,)  which  pays  all  expenses  for  board,  tuition,  clothing,  books, 
stationary,  washing,  mending,  medical  attendance,  &c.  The  extra  studies 
are  five  dollara  per  quarter  for  each  branch. — If  parents  wish  to  furnish 
their  sons'  clothing,  tliey  can  havt?  cloth  garments  made  from  a  pattern,  by 
fir,  John  Wilson,  Court  street,  who  will  also  furnish  the  patterns  for  the 
other  garments. 

On  the  quarterly  bills,  returns  will  be  made  on  the  following  subjects: 
— Disposition,  Study,  Principles,  Habits,  Behaviour — marks,  Dr.  and  Cr. ; 
General  Improvement. 

As  regular  vacoiions  are  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the  instructor, 
they  are  dispensed  with,  ami  quarterly  visits  out  of  the  city  arranged  to 
auit  the  convenience  of  individuals. 

British  Su.ndat  Schools. 

According  to  returns  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  it  appenra  that 
the  numlicr  of  children  in  Simday  schools  of  all  kinds  in  England  ond 
Wales,  is  1,9G0,000.  Of  this  number  40,000  are  said  to  receive  no  other 
public  instruction. 

♦40 
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American  SundIt  School  Unioit. 

The  last  report  of  the  AmcricaD  Sunday  School  Union  has  been  some 
time  on  our  files,  and  deserved  an  earlier  notice.  This  institution,  it  is  well 
known,  is  directed  exclusively  by  laymen,  selected  from  all  the  leading 
denominations  of  Christians  in  our  country.  It  has  done  much  for  the 
education  of  the  young,  not  merely  by  a  large  number  of  valuable  publi- 
cations of  a  religious  and  morol  character,  but  by  establishing  schools 
where  no  other  instruction  was  given,  and  furnishing  even  elementary 
books  to  those  who  could  not  read, — thus  exciting  and  supplying  the 
desire  for  knowledge  at  the  same  time.  We  are  not  so  familiar  with 
their  catalogue  of  works  as  we  could  wish,  and  have  seldom  received 
the  accustomed  douceur  of  a  copy  to  purchase  good  words,  which  secures 
such  constant  puffs  in  our  newspapers  to  everything  whose  texture  will 
bear  inflation.  But  we  have  seoii  much  to  satisfy  us  that  there  is  as 
sincere  a  desire,  and  that  there  are  as  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  this 
institution  for  the  diflfusion  of  useful  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made 
to  exert  a  moral  influence,  as  in  any  philanthropic  institution  ;  and  we 
believe,  without  anything  which  the  luixss  of  Protestant  Christians  would 
deem  sectarian.  We  believe  that  some  of  its  publications  have  been 
justly  condemned,  and  even  regretted  by  its  oflicers ;  but  we  believe  they 
have  acquired  skill  in  selecting  and  preparing  their  works,  and  that  they 
have  done  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  books  of  this  character.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  favorably  of  souie  of  their  Scripture 
biograpliics ;  and  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  recent  perusal 
of  *  The  Ilurvpy  Boys;'  ^St'luiiiiel ; '  *Tlie  Only  Son,'  and  'Cutharine 
Gray.'  Works  on  natural  liLstory,  Jewish  anticiuities,  and  other  topics 
roiHiccted  with  the  illustration  of  the  Bible,  have  bi:en  publishetl,  and 
fre(pici)tly  odorned  with  excellent  and  accurate  engravings.  It  appears 
that  its  books  have  not  been  limited  in  their  circulation  to  this  country, 
but  hnve  found  their  way  to  India,  and  have  become  the  school  books  of 
many  of  our  missionary  stations. 

Teacher's  Seminary,  at  Madison,  Indiana. 

We  perceive  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Pastoral  Association 
of  Massachusetts  to  examine  the  claims  of  institutions  seeking  aid  from 
the  churches  under  their  care,  have  recommended  the  Indiana  Seminary 
for  Teachers,  and  that  the  agent  is  now  calling  upon  congregations  in 
New  England  to  patronize  it,  as  an  indispensable  means  of/>romo/tri^  com- 
mon school  tducaiioriy  and  as  an  objert  of  Christian  benevolence.  We  rejoice 
that  this  cause  is  at  length  to  he  presented  to  those  who  are  most  truly 
liberal,  in  such  a  form  thai  it  will  no  longer  be  put  aside,  with  the  plea 
which  we  have  been  ashamed  to  henr,  that  this  is  *a  secular  object.'  We 
wish  that  none  but  those  who  believe  that  *  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  dc- 
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Votion,^migbt  hereafter  be  found  refusing  their  aid  to  plans  for  the  diflTusion 
of  knowledge,  because  they  are  not  of  a  sacred  character.  We  were  highly 
gratified  with  the  reply  of  a  gentleman,  much  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  his  own  views  in  religion,  when  fears  were  expressed  that  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  would  fiass  into  the  hands  of  men  of  a  different  sect : 
*  Well,'  said  he,  '  if  they  show  more  interest,  and  make  more  efforts  for 
the  object  than  we,  let  them  control  it.  They  will  have  the  right.'  If 
the  friends  of  the  Bible  suffer  its  enemies  to  surpass  them  in  interest  for 
corooion  education,  they  mu.4t  not  complain,  if  the  rising  generation  are 
trained  up  to  neglect  or  despise  it. 

A  Step  Backwards. 

The  state  of  Delaware,  with  strange  inconsistency,  gave  license  to  its 
citizens  to  gamble  in  a  lottery,  to  a  large  amount,  in  order  to  secure  a 
moderate  endowment  to  Newark  College  ;  or  in  other  words,  permitted 
a  great  number  of  its  people  to  he  led  to  wastefulness,  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  education  to  a  few.  The  Trustees  hesitated  concerning 
the  acceptance  of  this  ill-gotten  gain,  and  in  pai<sing  the  vote,  we  are 
happy  to  see,  that  several  of  the  leading  men  protested  and  withdrew. 
If  their  opposition  should  prove  fruitless,  \v«  have  no  doubt  that  an 
appeal  to  public  benevolence,  in  behalf  of  an  institution  founded  on  en- 
dowments honestly  obtained^  would  be  promptly  met. 

Basement  Stories  for  Schools. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  in  the  United  States,  urges  the  importance  of  construct- 
ing the  basement  stories  of  churches,  so  generally  used  for  Sunday 
schools,  eniirdy  alwve  fcround.  He  states  that  he  has  found  the  air  of 
those  which  were  partially  below  ground,  very  confined  and  unhealthy ; 
and  he  maintains  that  it  is  less  expensive  to  build  above  ground. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  subject  presented  in  a  manner  which  is  likeiy 
to  secure  it  attention.  We  have  often  felt  and  witnessed  the  effect  of 
underground  rooms;  and  we  are  surprised  that  they  should  ever  be 
selected,  and  especially  built,  for  the  use  of  a  school  of  any  kind.  They 
are  almost  unavoidably  damp ;  and  the  coolness,  at  first  so  refreshing  in 
summer,  is  a  deceptive  and  dangerous  effect  of  this  dampness.  We  have 
been  in  such  school-rooms  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where,  we  doubt  not,  the 
foundation  of  many  a  consumptive  or  rheumatic  disease  was  laid.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  carbonic  acid,  (or  fixed  air,)  the  impure  gas  which  is 
produced  by  the  burning  of  charcoal,  and  which  is  thrown  out  by  us  at 
every  breath,  settles  in  these  low  places,  because  it  is  heavier  than  com- 
mon air,  just  as  it  does  in  wells,  and  can  only  pass  off  as  water  would  do. 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  contrive  a  better  plan  for  maintaining  a  constant 
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supply  of  unwholesome  air.  And  yet,  some  of  these  subterranean  apart- 
ments are  used  Tor  Infant  schools !  Would  that  benevolence  and  zeal 
might  take  more  frequent  lessons  from  science,  and  not  destroy  with 
one  hand,  while  they  relieve  with  the  other ! 

Another  writer  confirms  these  remarks  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of 
ordinary  church  basements,  and  mentions  one  instance  of  fatal  disease 
produced  by  attending  a  meeting  in  one  of  them.  He  observes,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  succeeded,  by  having  fire-places  in  such  a  room, 
and  opening  them  in  all  proper  weather  for  ventilation,  in  making  it 
comfortable  and  healthful.  Our  opinion  is,  that  to  prepare  any  building 
(or  public  use^  which  requires  such  frequent  attention  and  so  much  judg- 
ment, is  entirely  inconsistent  with  prudence  and  economy.  These  pre- 
cautions will  be  neglected  generally ;  and  the  false  security  given,  will 
increase  the  danger.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  so  zealous  and  philo- 
sophical friends  of  ventilation,  for  sextons  or  sweepers  of  our  school 
rooms. 

PHILADELPHrA   HoUSE    OF   RePUGB. 

This  institution,  which  we  have  briefly  noticed  on  former  occasions, 
is  designed  to  receive  sucb  boys,  under  21  years  of  age,  and  girls  under 
18,  as  their  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  control  '  by  reason  of 
incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct,*  and  may  desire  to  place  there.  Its  chari- 
ties may  also  be  extended  to  cases  of  vagrancy  or  vicious  conduct,  when 
the  parent  is  morally  unfit  to  exercise  proper  care  and  discipline  over 
such  a  child. — It  appears  from  tlio  report  of  a  committee  to  the  legisla- 
ture, that  *  a  very  great  pro[)ortioii  of  the  children  are  orphans.' 

On  the  1st  of  May  last,  there  were  in  this  institution  119  boys,  and  5G 
girl8.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  57  were  indentured  to  suitable  occupa- 
tions; 11  became  of  age,  and  07  were  returned  to  their  friends.  The 
boys  iiavc  manufactured  brass  nails,  shoes,  umbrella  tips,  chairs,  &c., 
and  have  folded,  sewed,  and  bound  books.  The  girls  have  made  several 
hundred  garments.  The  teacher  reports  that  of  the  172  pupils  in  school, 
114  can  read  and  write.  Only  «')9  out  of  132  could  read  intelligibly  when 
they  were  received  into  the  house,  and  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  did 
not  know  the  alphabet.  There  is  a  good  library  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
mates, and  most  of  them  take  books  weekly.  Religious  services  are 
regularly  performed  every  Sunday,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in 
separate  Sunday  schools.  The  total  expenses  of  the  house  for  the  year 
were  14,606  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  5,000  dollars  is  the  annual  contribution 
of  the  state,  and  3,213  were  received  for  the  labor  of  the  boys. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Holt  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
translated  out  of  the  oriental  tongues;  and  with  the  former  trans- 
lations diligently  compared  and  revised.  The  text  of  the  common 
translation  is  arranged  in  paragraphs,  such  as  the  sense  requires, 
divisions  of  chapter  and  verse  being  noted  in  the  margin  for  refer- 
ence; by  James  Nocrse.    Boston:   Perkins,  Marvin  &  Co.   1835. 

We  have  formerly  descril)ed  the  principle  on  which  a  paragraph  Bible 
is  constructed — that  of  dividing  it  as  other  books  are  divided,  into  para- 
graphs correspnn«linf;  to  the  subjuct,  and  calculated  to  make  the  meaning 
apparent,  instead  of  subdividing  ii,  as  has  been  arbitrarily  done  in  modem 
timeSf  into  verses,  with  entire  disregard  to  meaning  and  rhythm.  We 
have  lately  received  another  Hible  uf  the  same  kind  by  Mr.  J.  Nourse, 
who  is  spoken  highly  of  by  eminent  clergymen.  It  is  without  notes, 
even  those  of  the  translators,  and  is  reduced  to  the  f)>rm  of  a  pocket 
Bible.  We  are  not  able  to  compare  this  w^ork  with  Dr.  Coit't»,  in  regard 
to  its  preparation,  even  if  we  were  qualiBed  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  well 
executed.  It  is  divided  into  parts,  ns  well  as  |>aragraphs;  each  part  com- 
prising some  leading  topic.  The  poetical  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
are  also  arranged  in  the  poetit^al  form,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that 
from  the  size  of  the  volume,  the  poetical  parts  are  in  very  small  type. 
The  prose  portions  arc  iu  a  clear  type,  and  the  mechanical  execution 
generally  is  excellent,  and  the  size  will  commend  it  to  many. 

Record  of  a  School:  exemplifying  the  general  principles  of 
spiritual  culture.  '  He  that  receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me.' — Jesus  Christ,  Boston:  published  by  James Munroe 
6l  Co.   1835.  8vo.  pp.  208. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  views  and  methods  of  Mr. 
Alcott,  published  in  our  former  volumes.  They  will  find  a  more  full 
development,  in  some  respects,  in  this  book,  and  many  admirable  prin- 
ciples and  methods.  We  have  thought  highly  of  the  originality,  ami 
faithfulness,  and  discernment  of  the  author,  uHd  took  up  his  book  with 
avidity.  We  were  painfully  disappointed  ;  and  «leeply  regret  to  add,  that 
with  much  that  is  excellent,  there  is  much  that  we  rannot  approve. 

In  teaching  his  own  peculiar  views  of  reliuioii — which,  as  a  teacher  of 
a  private  school^  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  //o,  we  think  he  has  given  a  new, 
and  strained  interpretation  to  some  words  in  daily  use,  which  would  lead 
his  pupils  to  misunderstand  all  that  is  commonly  said  about  them.  We 
could  pass  this  over  as  a  mollification  of  sectarian  instruction,  but  we 
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find  Mr.  Alcott  forgettiDg  almost  entirely  the  subject  of  physical  ediics* 
tion,  and  too  much  the  education  of  the  senses.  We  consider  him  as 
going  into  the  depths  of  transcendental  philosophy,  in  a  manner  which 
is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  minds  of  children.  But  we  most  earnestly 
protest  against  what  seems  to  us  fitted  to  make  panthtittt  of  bis  pupils. 
Take  one  |Nissage,  page  88. 

*  All  pure  spirits,  all  real  spirits,  must  have  the  same  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, must  be  one  with  God ;  all  that  is  truly  spiritual  in  your  soubi  is 
one  with  God.' 

We  should  have  believed  this  tendency  un perceived  by  the  instructor, 
but  we  are  ninazed  to  find  it  avowed  by  the  writer  of  the  record. 

'  The  first  stage  of  true  religion,  perlia|)s,  is  necessarily  pantheisDi. 
And  babyhood  is  the  right  time  for  puiuheism.  It  will  die  out,  and  gire 
place  to  Christian  theism  as  individuality  is  realized.' 

We  reganl  this  as  utterly  unphilosophicnl, — as  contrary  to  truth.  A 
personal,  individual,  embodied  ticing  is  the  Deity  of  childhood  so  fartf 
we  have  seen  it,  whether  in  actual  infancy,  or  in  the  infancy  of  mind  in 
the  deaf  nnd  dumb.    But  the  principles  adopted  will  fix  it  in  manhood. 

We  must  say  then,  that  while  we  rejoice  to  see  a  *  Record  of  a  School' 
from  any  quarter,  while  we  wish  to  see  many — and  hope  to  see  some 
called  forth  to  meet  the  errors  of  this, — we  regard  it  as  a  mingled  msss 
of  truth  and  error— of  useful,  and  useless,  and  injurious  principles  and 
methods.  It  will  lie  interesting  to  every  thinking  teacher,  but  dangerous 
to  the  unthinking.  We  esteem  the  author  highly,  and  hope  reflection 
and  experience  will  lead  him  to  correct  his  views. 

Vie  de  George  Washington.  Traduit  de  Panglais,  et  d^di^  a 
la  jeuDcsse  Am^ricainc,  par  A.  N.  Girault,  Maitre  de  Francais. 
Seconde  edition,  revue  et  corrig^c  avec  soin.  Philadelphie: 
Henry  Perkins.  Boston:  Perkins,  Marvin  &  Co.  Stereotype  de 
L.  Johnson.   1835.      r2mo.  pp.  321. 

We  bdieve  we  have  noticed  this  little  book  before,  but  it  deserves  it 
again.  We  approve  much  of  teaching  a  language  by  means  of  interest- 
ing books  written  in  it,  though  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge  of  the  style 
of  the  woik.  The  narrative  is  lively  and  interesting,  and  the  moral  spirit 
excellent.  We  regard  it,  at  least,  as  a  safe  work,  and  trast  it  will  be 
found  highly  useful. 

Class  Book  of  Natural  Theology;  or  the  testimony  of  nature 
to  the  being,  perfections,  and  government  of  God.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Fergus.  'The  living  God,  which  made  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein.'  Acts  xiv.  15.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  Paxton's  Illustrations;  with 
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Notes,  selected  aod  original,  Biographical  notices,  and  a  Vocabu- 
lary of  scienti6c  terms.  By  the  Rev.  Chablbb  Hbnrt  Alden , 
A.  M.  Principal  ofthe  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Stereotype  £dition.  Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.  1835. 
Idmo.  pp.  25fi. 

We  have  not  bad  time  to  bestow  that  degree  of  attention  on  this '  Clasi 
Book,'  which,  judging  from  the  character  of  its  endorKr,  Mr.  Aldeui  it 
deserves,  but  it  appears  well ;  and  Paxton's  illustrations  certainly  add 
greatly  to  its  value.  The  Biographical  notices  are  too  short  to  answer  much 
purpose.  We  concur  entirely  with  the  American  editor  in  the  opinion 
that  a  text  book,  on  this  Mibject,  for  Young  Ladies,  was  mush  needed ; 
and  we  hope  this  work  will  be  found  adapted  to  fill  the  place  ibr  which 
it  was  intended. 

Primer  of  English  Grammar,  in  which  Etymology  alone  is 
considered;  designed  for  Primary  Schools.  By  William  B.  Duo- 
OAX,  M.  D.  ]8mo.  pp.  35.     Boston.    Beals  d&  Green.    1835. 

This  little  work  is  intended,  ss  the  title  itself  indicates,  merely  to 
smooth  the  rugged  ways  of  Etymology.  For  this  purpose,  involving  as 
it  does  the  use  ofthe  black-board,  the  work  seems  to  iKMseas  some  merit ; 
but  except  as  a  means  of  introducing  that  im|K)rtant  instrument  of  in- 
struction into  schools,  we  see  little  in  it  which  is  original  or  peculiar. 


Claxton's  Philosophical  Apparatus. 

We  frequently  receive  inquiries  for  philosophical  apparatus,  and  have 
long  intended  to  give  some  account  ofthe  instruments  constructed  by  Mr. 
Claxton,a  very  ingenious  mechanic,  as  highly  useful  in  promoting  science 
and  improvement  among  artizans.  We  have  deferred  it  only  for  want  of 
engravings  to  illustrate  it.  Specimens  of  this  apparatus  with  descriptions 
by  Mr.  Claxton,  and  a  list  of  prices  which  will  guide  purchasers  who  may 
desire  them,  are  appended  to  the  cover  ofthe  present  number.  We  have 
seen  these,  aod  many  other  Articles,  and  consider  them  very  ingeniously 
constructed ;  while  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Claxton^s  skill  and  faithfulness 
leads  us  to  place  entire  confidence  in  their  execution. 
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SOIVG.    The  ITelcome. 

The  foUowinsr  song  was  written  by  a  young  lady,  a  popil  in  the  Female 
Seminary,  Ipawich,  Maas.  The  music  was  coropoaed  by  another  popil,  who  if 
alao  the  teacher  of  that  department.  The  occasion  was  the  return  of  Mifl 
Grant,  the  Principal,  from  a  recent  journey  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  after  an  ab* 
■ence  of  a  few  weeks.  *  The  song  took  the  place  (says  our  correspondent)  of 
the  usual  morning  hymn.  Miss  G.  knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  singing  com- 
menced. The  young  ladies  never  sang  better,  for  it  all  came  from  their  hearts— 
they  felt  it  all.  Miss  G.  was  much  affected ;  and  1  will  venture  to  say  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  amonjg  the  whole.  The  '*  glad  voices  **  and  the  "  warm 
hearts  "  seemed  to  mingle  in  sweet  harmony,  and  we  all  felt,  that  social  happi- 
ness is  no  dream  of  the  fancy,  and  that  its  expression  by  musical  sounds  has 
not  its  origin  in  the  invention  of  man,  but  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him 
who  is  the  author  of  the  '*  music  of  the  soul."  ' 

WonDS  BY  Miss  E.  W.  P.    Music  by  Miss  H.  C.  W. 
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The  time  of  oar  watching,  and  waiting  is  o^er. 
And  now  thoa  art  with  us,  as  ever  before — 

Our  warm  hearts  may  incet  thee. 

Oar  glad  voices  greet  thee, 
80  happy  to  feel,  thou  art  with  us  once  more. 

The  hand  that  has  led  ua,  while  thou  wast  away. 
Has  guided  thee,  ever  along  on  thy  way  : 

Now  warm  hearts  may  meet  thee. 

And  glad  voices  greet  thee. 
So  happy  we  are,  thou  art  with  us  to  day. 

And  now  with  new  vigor,  our  hearts  to  sustain, 
We*ll  constantly  seek  thine  approval  to  gain — 

Our  conduct  shall  prove  thee 

How  fondly  we  love  thee — 
So  happy  we  are,  thou  art  with  us  again. 
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AND    INSTRUCTION. 


NOVEMBER,   1S35. 


THOMAS   S.   GRIMKE. 
(CbmmonicaUd  for  tb«  Annala  of  Edncatioo.) 

The  writings  of  this  individual  gave  ample  testimony  to  the 
high  estimate  in  which  he  held  the  education  of  youth ;  but  from 
bis  professional  occupation,  his  literary  habits,  his  extensive  cor- 
respondence, and  the  active  part  he  took  in  all  the  benevolent  en- 
terprises of  the  day,  we  could  scarcely  have  expected  from  him 
any  other  agency  in  the  promotion  of  education  than  that  which 
his  pen  could  afford.  The  fact,  however,  was  otherwise.  He 
found  time  to  give,  in  various  other  modes,  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample and  the  aid  of  his  services  to  institutions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  young.  And  although  these  evidences  of  friendliness 
to  the  cause  embrace  minutise  which  some  may  deem  unworthy 
of  particular  notice,  they  will  be  interesting  to  many,  as  the  prac- 
tical testimony  of  a  learned  and  distinguished  individual  to  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and  may  be  valuable  as  incentives  to  those 
who,  from  indolence  or  other  motives,  are  induced  to  withhold  their 
personal  influence  and  services  in  the  same  cause. 

The  College  of  Charleston,  which  had  from  various  causes  lan- 
guished for  many  years,  was  re-organized  in  1823,  since  which  time 
its  condition  has  been  flourishing  and  useful.  In  the  measures 
connected  with  its  re-organization,  Mr.  Grimke,  one  of  the  Tiiistees, 
united  fully  and  cordially  with  the  other  members  of  the  board. 
The  success  of  their  efforts  soon  rendered  a  new  college  ediflce 
essential  to  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  institution ;  and 
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ivhilst  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Grimke,  in  No- 
vember, 1827,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

'  I  propose  to  be  one  of  ten,  if  nine  more  can  be  found,  to  give  or  ad- 
vance, as  may  be  agreed  upon,  the  sum  of  $1000  each  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  suitable  college  edifice  at  once.  If  the  money  be  regarded  ai 
an  advance,  then,  with  the  condition  that  it  be  returned  out  of  any  sub- 
scription money  to  be  hereaf\er  collected,  I  am  willing  to  receive  back 
with  or  without  interest,  us  may  be  agreed  on.  I  woukl  prefer  to  give 
rather  than  advance,  and  to  receive  back  without,  rather  than  with  inter* 
est.    Let  the  majority  decide. 

*If  ten  cannot  bo  found  to  act  on  the  plan  already  mentioned,  I  agree 
to  be  one  of  any  other  number,  (if  the  amount  be  the  difficulty,)  to  con- 
tribute in  like  manner  as  already  mentioned  any  ratable  share  of  910,000 
for  the  same  purpose. 

*  I  propose  also  to  he  one  often,  or  any  given  number,  to  give  100  vol- 
umes apiece  to  form  the  basis  of  a  College  Library;  and  I  will  allow  the 
Faculty  or  President  to  select  from  mv  private  library  that  number  of 
volumes;  or  if  deemed  preferable,  I  will  be  one  of  any  number  to  sub- 
scribe $100  apiece  for  the  above  purpose.' 

These  propositions  were  not  met :  but  through  the  liberality  of 
the  community,  the  Trustees  succeeded  in  obtaining  means  for 
both  these  objects.  A  neat  and  commodious  college  ediOce  was 
erected  in  1828,  on  a  spacious  square  previously  owned  by  the  In- 
stitution, and  a  library  of  considerable  value  has  been  collected. 
To  these  objects  Mr.  Grimke  made  two  donations,  one  of  $100 
and  one  of  $500,  besides  a  large  number  of  valuable  books.  He 
generally  attended  the  regular  examinations,  and  occasionally  the 
ordinary  recitations  of  the  classes ;  and  to  the  latter  object,  he 
sometimes  devoted  whole  mornings.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  college  in  October,  1827,  and  in 
January,  1831,  its  chairman.  He  was  an  active  and  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  board  and  standing  committee ;  and  as  chairman  of 
the  latter,  much  of  the  duty  of  correspondence  devolved  upon  him. 
During  the  occasional  absences  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  he 
always  discharged  the  duties  of  both  these  officers.  In  October, 
1833,  he  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  on  the  17th  of  October,  1834,  five  days  after  his  death,  but 
before  the  melancholy  intelligence  had  reached  Charleston,  was 
chosen  President. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  are  not  periodically  appointed. 
They  are  a  perpetual  Board,  with  authority  to  fill  vacancies  in 
their  number.  From  this  circumstance,  totjether  with  the  hiirh 
trust  confided  to  them,  to  be  a  member  has  always  been  consider- 
ed an  honor;  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  G.  to  most  of  the  ofiices 
of  the  Board,  and  ultimately  to  its  Presidency,  affords  a  high  and 
disinterested  testimony  of  the  sense  entertained  by  his  associates 
of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution. 
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Mr.  Grimke  was  the  early  and  constant  advocate  and  friend  of 
Sunday  schools,  and  actively  devoted  to  that  of  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Charleston, — the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  This  school  was 
organized  in  1820.  He  was  its  6rst  superintendent,  and  continued 
such  about  two  years,  when  his  friends  urged  him  to  relinquish  its 
duties,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  had  undertaken  more  than 
bis  constitution  could  bear.  He  was  afterwards  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Sunday  School  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  served  as  one  of  their  visiting  committee,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  make  occasional  visits  to  the  several  schools,  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  plans  both  of  order  and  instruction. 

He  was  present  at  the  organization  of  the  Charleston  Infant 
School  Society,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  its 
school,  the  first  of  the  kind  opened  in  that  city.  He  present- 
ed the  galler}'  or  form  on  which  the  children  exercised  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  having,  in  1831,  at  the  request  of  the  society, 
delivered  an  address  calculated  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  this  new 
means  of  instruction,  and  a  right  estimate  of  its  value,  Mr.  Grimke 
took  upon  himself  the  expense  of  its  pubFication. 

Mr.  Grimke  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Apprentices'  Li- 
brary Society  of  Charleston,  formed  in  1824.  He  was  one  of  its 
▼k:e  presidents,  and  delivered  the  second  anniversary  address. 
He  was  among  the  largest  contributors  to  its  collection  of  books, 
and  always  afforded  his  personal  agency  in  the  measures  adopted 
fixmi  time  to  time,  to  render  the  society  particularly  useful  to  the 
class  of  youth  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed.  This  society  is 
now  diflfusing  a  beneficial  and  extensive  influence  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Grimke  was  one  of  several  members  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  who  proposed  that  the 
Society  should  hold  public  monthly  meetings,  at  which  one  or 
more  members  should  deliver  essays  on  any  subject.  He  was 
partkrularly  active  in  influencing  a  considerable  number  to  enter 
mto  an  agreement  to  perform  this  duty.  The  plan  succeeded ; 
and  occasional  meetings,  generally  monthly,  have  been  held  for 
several  years,  at  which  essays  on  various  subjects  of  interest  have 
been  delivered  by  persons  of  various  ages,  to  crowded  and  respec- 
table audiences — Mr.  Grimke  readily  and  cheerfully  performing 
bb  full  part  in  these  exercises.  These  meetings  are  still  continu- 
ed, with  equal  if  not  increased  interest.  He  took  great  pains  to 
bring  before  the  public,  through  the  agency  of  this  society,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Lyceum  system.  Its  merits  were  publicly  dis- 
cussed at  several  meetings  successively,  after  which  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  public  on  the  subject. 
This  address  was  written  by  Mr.  Grimke.  It  is  an  able  exposi- 
tion of  the  system,  exhibiting,  with  much  force  of  argument  and 
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yariety  of  iDfonnatioii,  the  claims  of  the  systeroy  as  a  cheap,  effi 
cient  and  practicable  mode  of  instruction.    This  address  was  pub* 
lished  in  1834. 

Mr.  Grimke  served  as  a  commissioner  of  free  schools  ibr  the 
parishes  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michael,  (Charleston  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,)  from  July,  1826,  to  February,  1831,  (when  be  re- 
signed,) performing  the  duties  of  a  visitor  for  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  the  sciiools.  There  are  four  of  these  schools  io 
the  city,  and  one  in  the  suburbs,  organized  under  a  law  of  the 
state  passed  in  December,  1811,  making  an  annual  allowance  for 
the  support  of  free  schools  in  all  the  several  parishes  and  districts 
of  the  state,  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  every  member  sent  by 
the  parish  or  district  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  some 
years  past  these  6ve  schools  have  always  numbered  between  five 
and  six  hundred  children. 

Mr.  G.  was  one  of  a  committee  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  of  Charleston,  to  prepare  a  translation  of  its  Liturgy  into 
English.  Although  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  their  duties, 
it  became  the  subject  of  consideration  whether  a  Catechism  pub- 
lished with  the  Liturgy  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  in  Hol- 
land, should  be  reported  by  the  committee.  It  is  divided  into 
parts  designed  to  furnish  a  lesson  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
and  occupies  forty  pages  duodecimo.  Mr.  G.  prepared  a  transla- 
tion of  this  Catechism,  and  the  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of  it 
in  the  intervals  of  business,  during  a  single  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  he  was  attending  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
did  so  without  the  least  interference  with  his  duties  as  a  Senator; 
so  admirably  did  he  understand  the  economy  of  time. 

Of  the  readiness  with  which,  amidst  his  multiplied  engage- 
ments, he  gave  his  services  on  occasions  connected  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowled<5e,  and  of  the  value  of  these  services  in 
public  estimation,  the  following  additional  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

In  Mny,  1827,  ho  delivered  an  Address  before  the  Literary  and  Pbilo* 
sophicul  Society  of  Suuih  Carolina,  on  the  Chnracter  and  Objecis  of 
Science. 

In  April,  1829,  an  Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Depository  (or 
Bibles,  Tracts,  and  Siimlay  School  Books,  in  Charleston. 

In  December,  1829,  nn  Address  in  Columliiu,  before  the  Richland 
School,  located  neor  that  place,  on  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  Bibia 
as  a  Text  Book  of  Duty  and  Usefulness  in  every  scheme  of  Educatioo, 
from  the  Primary  School  to  the  riiiversity. 

In  September,  I8.'i0,  nn  Address  before  the  Connecticut  Alpha  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Knppa  Society,  on  the  advuntapef,  in  a  literary  point  merely, 
of  the  Bible  as  a  Text  Book  of  Sacred  Literature. 

In  December,  1830,  lie  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Literary  Convention,  held  in  New  York,  in  October  of  that  year,  on  thQ 
Study  of  the  Bible. 
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These  seyeral  Tracts  he  republished  in  one  volume  at  New  Haven,  in 
1831. 

In  March,  1831,  he  delivered  an  Address  in  Charleston,  on  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  respecting  Sunday  Schools 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  August,  1833,  he  delivered  an  Oration  before  the  Euphradian  Soci- 
ety of  the  College  of  Charleston,  on  the  Duties  of  Youth  to  Instructoit 
and  themselves. 

In  1833,  he  published  an  Essay  on  the  appropriate  use  of  the  Bible  in 
Common  Education,  prepared  for  the  American  Lyceum ;  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  htm  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Weld,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Physical  Education  in  Literary  In- 
stitutions, and  his  reply  dated  in  December,  1832. 

In  March,  1834,  he  delivered  before  the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
in  Charleston,  an  Address  on  the  Power  and  Value  of  the  Sunday  School 
System — published  in  Philadelphia. 


It  is  well  known  that  his  tour  to  Ohio,  which,  in  the  mysterious, 
but  doubtless  wise  providence  of  God,  resulted  in  his  death,  had 
its  origin  in  his  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  education,  al- 
though another  motive  of  a  social  and  laudable  character  was  com- 
bined with  it.  In  compliance  with  the  third  invitation  received 
from  the  Erodelphian  Society  of  Miami  College,  he  attended  its 
meeting  and  delivered  its  anniversary  address ;  and  at  the  request 
of  *  The  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional 
Teachers,'  he  delivered  before  them  an  oration  on  American  Ed- 
tjcation.  Both  of  these  orations  were  pronounced  in  October,  1834, 
a  few  days  only  before  his  death. 

Thus  were  the  last  efforts  of  this  benevolent  and  distinguished 
man  given  to  the  cause  of  Education.  It  bad  long  been  a  favor- 
ite subject.  He  saw  and  felt  its  relation  to  the  highest  interests 
of  society.  To  the  consideration  of  the  proper  objects  of  General 
and  Popular  Education,  and  the  best  means  of  effecting  them,  he 
had  devoted  his  mind  with  no  ordinary  assiduity  and  care.  His 
opinions  are  at  variance  with  the  commonly  received  views; 
but  his  repeated  efforts  to  promote  a  reformation  in  the  prevailing 
plans  were  the  result  of  a  deep  and  thorough  persuasion  of  its 
propriety.  The  several  tracts,  in  which  he  has  called  public  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  are  characterized  by  that  fortitude  of  under- 
standing which  acts  upon  its  own  strong  convictions  of  truth  and 
duty.  They  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  their  aim  to  make  edu- 
cation decidedly  practical,  religious  and  moral ;  to  adapt  it  to  the 
present  state  of  society  in  our  country, — to  the  obligations  of  the 
roan  and  of  the  citizen  ;  to  give  it  a  direction  that  will  both  en- 
large the  mind  and  expand  the  heart,  that  will  simultaneously 
develope  the  reasoning  powers,  fill  the  mind  with  useful  and  en- 
tertaining knowledge,  and  form  the  character  upon  the  high  model 
which  Christianity  has  furnished. 

♦41 


Physical  Education. 


DUFFIN  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

The  departinent  of  physical  education  is  loo  important  to  be 
overlooked  or  forgoilen  in  our  etfona  lo  promote  improvement; 
and  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  conliciie  our  account  of  diseases  of  the 
spine,  as  they  are  found  resulting  from,  or  connected  with  schools 
and  education.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  again  make  libend  extract? 
from  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Duffin.  The  Sjiinat  Column,  Si 
it  is  usually  called,  was  described  in  a  previous  number. 

'Through  the  ceiilre  of  ihiB  column  runs  a  sometvbRt  Irifalt^ral  tube, 
for  the  purpose  of  contaiiimg  the  inBrrow  of  llie  linok-boiie  ;  snrl  on  iu 
■umuiit  resta  the  heud,  usually,  in  on  Ddu1t,rruni  seven  lo  icii  poundf 
Iroy  in  weight.  A  plane,  dividing  the  crown  ol'the  head  in  the  direciinn 
from  before  hoi'kwnrdsi  and  coniinued  rertically  lo  iLe  ground,  when  the 
individual  is  iranding  erect  and  looking  siraif-ht  forward,  in  the  natural 
Slate,  divides  the  back-bnne  into  two  lialvea.  The  ipine,  therefore,  in  re- 
Iniion  to  iho  plane  on  which  the  person  stands,  nnd  nhiirli  iotersecia  U 
right  angles  the  dividing  plane,  may  be  ^aid  to  he  vertical,  nlihough  ii  it 
also  naturally  curved  anitriortg  and  posteriorlt/.  The  venical  puciiion  is 
maintained,  while  the  column  itself  la  enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  ibe 
head  without  yielding  under  llie  burden,  and  also,  after  perfomiiog  all 
its  various  inSexionB,  to  regain  the  veriirni  posjiion  by  means  ofino  very 
conBlderiiblo  innSBes  or  cushions  of  muscles,  placed  one  on  ear h  aide  of 
it,  and  attached  to  various  projections  froni  (he  individual  bones.' 

Muscles  are  bundles  or  masses  of  fleshy  fibres,  capable  of  con- 
tracting or  shortening,  at  the  exertion  of  the  will.  So  constantly 
do  we  perform  motions  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  order  to  change 
the  position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  system  when  we  wish,  ihsi 
the  muscles  teem  to  contract  spnuianeously.  Yet  this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  for  we  never  even  raise  an  eyelid  without  xeiUing  to  raise 
it  ;  aud  it  is  alone  at  the  suggestions  of  the  will,  that  muscles  of 
larser  or  smaller  size  are  always  excited  to  action. 

Wo  speak  of  miise/es,  though  to  a  careless  or  unskilled  observer 
of  the  red,  fleshy,  muscular  portions  of  ihe  human  frame,  they  ap- 
pear like  a  solid  mass.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  as  soon  as  we  begin 
to  ivalch  the  motions  of  the  dissector,  that  what  appears  to  be  one 
mass  of  flesh  is  really  divided  into  many  smaller  masses,  which 
may  and  do  slide  upon  each  other  when  we  perfonn  our  various 
motions. 

'  So  admirably  are  these  inn.'cles  arrnjigeil,  ihnl,  when  left  to  nalnre, 
and  uninjured  by  vitinied  liabit:<,  they  have  the  efTuul  iif  exerting  such  ■ 
balancibg  | >o we r  over  every  separate  hone  upon  rhnt  placed  imiuediaielj 
beneath  it,  as  to  keep  the  whole  pile  of  Imnes  not  only  st  rest,  but  absp- 
tutely  upright  in  regaril  to  tbcir  lateral  ospeet. 

'Now  it  is  a  law  of  the  atiininl  economy,  thai  whenever  the  natural 
and  healthy  nperaiians  of  any  organ  or  set  of  orgnns,  are  either  not  reg- 
ularly, or  not  sufficiently  exercised,  the  organs  whose  o|;erations  are  so 
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disturbed  or  omitted,  suffer  material  injury  in  a  proportionate  loss  of 
their  capabilities  of  action.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  derangement 
BO  produced  gives  rise  to  active  disease. 

'  Again,  organs,  when  they  are  too  much  exerted,  or  when  their  natur- 
al operations  are  kept  up  beyond  certain  limits,  become  fatigued  and  in- 
eapacitated  for  the  performance  of  their  wonted  office,  until  by  repose 
they  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  their  exhausted  nervous  or  vital 
eoejyy. 

'  From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  two  principles,  the  mode  in 
which  the  circumstances,  already  enumerated,  prove  influential  in  giv- 
ing a  tendency  to,  or  in  permanently  confirming  inclination  of  the  hack- 
bone,  may  be  easily  gathered.  They  interrupt,  or  wholly  prevent  the 
operation  of  one  class  of  muscles  attached  to  the  bony  column  of  the 
back,  and  they  exert  unnaturally,  in  an  injurious  and  protracted  action, 
the  operations  of  a  second  clnns;  the  effects  resulting  from  which  irregu- 
larities moy  be  traced  in  the  following  observations. 

'The  uses  of  tlie  two  layers  of  muscles  ranged  on  either  side  of  the 
hack-lione,  as  has  already  been  stated,  are,  to  keep  that  column  vertical 
or  erect,  t.  e.  upright  from  the  ground,  (in  relation  to  its  lateral  aspect,) 
when  the  person  is  at  rest ;  and  moreover,  to  enable  it  to  be  bent  at  will 
ID  any  requisite  direction  within  civen  limits,  and  to  secure  its  return  to 
the  previous  vertical  position.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  these  operations,  it  has  been  explained,  that  these  muscles  exert 
a  kind  of  balancing  power  on  each  individual  hone,  so  as  to  keep  it  pro- 
perly poised  upon  the  one  immediately  beneath  it.  It  is  evident  then, 
that  the  free  and  unimpared  action  of"^ every  individual  muscle  is  neces- 
aary  to  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  vertical  state  of  the  column.' 

Keeping  in  view  the  foregoing  explanation,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  show,  as  Mr.  DufGn  has  well  done,  the  tendency  of  all 
the  restraints  of  modem  female  attire ;  and  to  point  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  restraints  gradually  but  surely  operate  to  change 
the  structure  of  the  body,  and  induce  disease,  in  some  of  its  various 
forms.  But  this  has  already  been  done,  to  some  extent,  on  form- 
er occasions.  It  has  moreover  received  the  attention  of  other 
writers,  and  other  periodicals.  For  the  present,  then,  we  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  diseases  which  arise  in  connection  with  schools. 

*From  the  gradual  and  insidious  manner  in  which  any  deviation  from 
the  natural  jiofition  of  the  spine  takes  place,  the  evil  may  attract  little  or 
no  notice,  until  such  time  as  it  has  pro«luced  conrirmed  deformity.  When 
the  attention  of  parents  is  roused,  the  most  injudicious  treatment,  found- 
ed on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  is  not  unfrequently 
adopted.  The  remedy  indeed  is  sought  in  an  accumulation  and  more 
rigorous  observance  of  the  very  practices  whence  the  evil  originates,  in  the 
imposition  on  the  part  of  the  governess  and  dancing  master,  of  additional 
restraints  to  be  enforced  by  the  application  of  such  machines  as  bandages, 
unyielding  corsets,  hack-boards,  and  perpendicular  backed  chairs. 

*  A  panicular  detail  of  the  evidences  of  a  deformity  whh  which  almost 
every  one  is  familiar,  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  There  are  few  mothers 
or  teachers  who  have  not  seen  the  **  jutting  shoulder."  The  child  arriv- 
ed at  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period,  has  already 
spent  a  twelvemonth  or  more  at  some  private  seminary,  or  has  been  placed 
under  the  especial  superintendence  of  a  governess  living  in  the  family^ 
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whose  BertulonH  aitemioD  to  ibe  personal  appearance  anil  carriage  ofhei 
pupil  ia  rcinnrkable ;  yet,  in  apile  of  the  exeniona  of  the  governeaa  of 
Bchool-miHtrRS?,  it  is  obBcrveil  ilial  the  child  is  becoraiog  crooked.* 

'The  righl  Bhoulder  projectt  more  thon  m  itaiural,  and  is,  in  comnrati 
parlnnce,  said  lu  he  "growing  out."  The  course  of  the  cetitral  gnror* 
of  the  hack  deviales  from  a  Btraight  line  ;  a  greater  distance  ia  otuerred 
between  a  given  point  of  the  original  perpendicular  rpinal  line  and  the 
lop  of  the  elevated  shoulder- hone,  ihnn  belween  the  same  puint  and  th« 
correspond  lug  top  of  thai  of  the  lefl  side.  These  appearances,  together 
with  a  remarKable  prominence  of  the  loner  third  of  the  shoulder-hlnde 
of  the  itistoried  side,  alurn)  the  pnreniB,  now  stirprised  at  the  e;(teiil  lo 
which  the  deformity  hnsproceedei],  without  having  attracted  cnuch  notice. 

'The  gait  of  the  young  person  appears  awkward  and  ahuSling;  her 
clolhe»  cannot  lie  made  to  sit  welt  on  her^they  appear  lo  be  drawn  lo 
the  right  si de.f  In  short,  she  ia  crooked;  her  bark-hone  is  dislotled. 
In  a  miiltilude  of  Instances,  even  in  this  early  and  remediable  stage,  ab- 
iolute  and  permanent  deforinitv  can  be  prevented  only  by  rare  and  al- 
tention  of  no  onlinary  kind,  directed  upon  principles  derived  from  a 
iboroush  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  parts  aRected,  In  proporiion 
BR  the  inr.linalion  takes  place  in  the  upper  port  of  the  buck  between  the 
shoulders,  nature,  in  order  10  coumerlKilance  the  evil,  and  preserve  th« 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  calls  into  action  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine  ;  iheae  operale  with  proportionote  power  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  HO  that,  in  confirmed  cases,  there  is,  in  fact,  a  double  curvaluro 
produced. 

'  Ah  the  distortion  advances,  a  similar  counterbalancing  power  is  eiert- 
ed  by  the  musclpa  attached  to  the  spine  in  the  neck,  and  a  ihini,  or  upper 
curve,  is  then  formed,  so  thai  the  spine  preaenls,  in  fact,  a  serpentine  ap- 
pearance, inclluing  lo  each  side  allemntely.  The  ribs,  in  coneequence 
of  the  altemlion  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  deviating  from  their  irue  di- 
rection, partake  of  the  change  instituted.  Finally,  [be  basis,  or  ptlvit,  on 
which  the  spine  resta,  becoming  involved,  produces  an  inpquahij  in  ibe 
size  of  the  hipa,  ihe  contrary  of  thai  which  presenis  itself  in  tbu  shoul- 
der<i,  and  cnuses  the  whole  body,  when  viewed  from  behind,  lo  apjieat 
as  if  twisted  on  itself. 

'When  the  deformity  isreally  ascertained  to  exist,  there  ia  ere rj  rea- 
son to  aiippoae  that  the  system  of  school  discipline  the  child  may  be  )nir- 
siiin;!,  is  erroneous.  The  jtrfrent  should  immediately  take  elnrtn,  and  i 
different  sj-stem,  founded  on  more  acienlific  principles,  should  l)e  adopted. 

'  Lei  it  Dot  he  argued  that  the  glH  will  "  outgrow  the  deformity  ;"  she 
never  will.  This,  though  a  common,  is  a  very  erroneous  and  dongeroui 
notion :  the  |isrenl  who  rests  his  hopes  on  so  fullacious  a  foundation, 
must  ullimnlely  be  disappolntGd.  The  longer  the  deformity  exists,  tb« 
more  conspicuous  it  is  sure  lo  become.' 

Mr.  Dufiin  next  shows  the  inefficiency  of  the  dress  maker's 
back-boards  and  stays,  and  of  llie  mechanical  contrivances  and 
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manipulationsof  the  waiting  maid;  and  that  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  they  only  aggravate  the  mischief  which  they  proposed  to 
cure.  He  adverts,  particularly,  to  a  prevailing  custom  in  England, 
of  binding  over  the  projecting  shoulder  a  piece  of  lead,  concealed 
under  the  dress. 

Nowhere  is  the  wisdom  of  the  old  maxim,  that  '  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,'  more  obvious  than  it  is  here.  Indeed,  preven- 
tion is  everything ;  because  cure — ultimate,  complete,  perma- 
nent cure,  when  deformity  is  once  produced— can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected.— ^The  means  of  prevention  are  various.  Some  of  them 
will  be  shown  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  make  a  few  more 
extracts,  in  regard  to  certain  errors  and  erroneous  attempts  at  pre- 
vention. 

'Much  time  is  tinnecesKirily  taken  up  in  female  srminaries  in  unikil^ 
fid  attempts  to  prevent^  and  efit)rt8  geuemlly  unavaiiinf^  to  correct  defor- 
milies  of  the  peivon.  Days  and  weeks  are  ex|)eiided  in  this  mauner,  and 
it  may  truly  be  aaid  needUsslif.  For  were  the  system  of  physical  disci- 
pline founded  upon  a  different  principle,  there  would  be  no  necetvity  to 
anticipate  any  evil ;  and  cases  would  rarely  present  themselves,  requiring 
correction  by  any  but  natural  means.' 

'  Comparatively  few  who  undertake  the  early  instruction  of  females 
know  anything  of  the  principles  of  physical  etiucntion.  There  iin  a  beaten 
course  which,  it  may  be  saiti,  they  mechanically  pursue,  without  ever 
once  thinking  of  investigating  iis  ultimate  influence  on  the  natural  oper- 
ations of  the  delicate  and  irritable  parts  which  com|K>se  our  system.  In- 
deed, they  are  unacquainted  with  the  mmle  of  instituting  such  inquiry ; 
it  is  deemed  the  province  of  the  physiologist ;  all  they  can  undeistaud  ia 
the  present  apparent  good. 

*  f t  b  not  by  these  hints  intended  to  convey  any  censure  on  the  igno- 
rance of  teachers  and  sufierintendents  in  this  respect,  because  not  only  ia 
the  subject  one  of  acknowledged  difficulty  to  all  those  who  have  ever 
troubled  themselves  to  investigate  it,  but  it  is  one  that  the  general  course 
of  the  preparatory  studies  of  even  those  designedly  educated  for  teoch- 
era  does  not  lead  them  to  inquire  into.' 

The  omission  of  physiological  studies  here  adverted  to  is  a  most 
serious  evil ;  and  one  which  is  every  day  producing  the  most  la- 
mentable consequences.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  conclusions  to 
which  Mr.  Duffin  arrives ;  and  while  with  him  we  would  not  cen- 
sure the  ignorance  of  teachers  in  this  respect,  since  most  of  them 
have  had  no  opportunities  of  gaining  any  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  we  do  most  earnestly  entreat  every  teacher  to  use  all  means 
ID  his  power  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  a  subject  so  indis- 
pensable :  and  we  call  upon  all  who  are  instructing  or  directing 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  to  make  immediate  provision  for  pre- 
venting the  same  ignorance  of  themselves  which  has  fallen  on 
past  generations,  from  being  entailed  on  the  future. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  one  tnore  extract,  and  a  few 
accompanying  remarks.    The  writer  was  speaking  more  particular- 
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Ij  of  errors  in  relation  to  the  physical  management  of  what  ia 
ureal  Britain  are  technically  denominated  FinUhifig  SchooU; 
but  his  remarks  apply  with  ne\irly  equal  force  to  no  small  number 
of  schools  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

*  Unfortunately,  the  conductors  of  elementary  schoola,  taking  into  con- 
sideration only  the  advantnges  to  be  gained  by  the  compendious  systani 
purnned  in  the  finishing  establish nients,  arc  every  day  approaching  more 
and  more  to  the  intense  exertion  required  by  that  system. 

'They  ibif^m  the  difference  in  the  age  and  undervtaoding  of  the  per> 
sons  upon  whom  they  wish  to  produce  similnr  effects,  and  they  hmwwuit 
that  Ihey  are  operating  upon  a  frame-trork  of  hones,  dividtd  into  at  lead 
three  times  the  number  of  pieces  ihcU  compose  it  when  arrived  ai  tkeadnU 
age,  and  which  at  present  are  very  loosely  connected  together,  Erery  long 
bone  in  the  body  consists  of  three  8e(>arate  pieces  in  the  child,  andlhsM 
do  not  unite  (lerfectly  till  the  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  or  in  certain  habits, 
even  the  twentieth  year.  Few  teachers  have  any  conception  how  much 
the  natural  growth  is  impeded  by  excess  of  study  ;  and  as  the  euiditiomal 
encroarhments  that  each  instructress  makes  u|)on  the  time  of  rocreatiim 
is  not  very  great,  they  are  not  likely  to  observe  much  difference  between 
their  own  method  and  that  of  others,  as  far  as  regards  the  preservation 
of  health.  When,  however,  the  spine  gives  way,  there  is  always  a  voice 
in  readiness  to  pronounce  it  the  effect  of  hereditary  disease.* 

This  charging  the  consequences  of  our  own  erroES  on  others,  is 
very  common.  No  small  portion  of  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
moral  and  intellectual  evils  which  fall  to  our  lot,  are  the  consequen- 
ces of  our  iterance,  our  nec;lect,  or  our  folly.  And  yet  bow  sel- 
dom do  we  regard  it  so !  How  seldom  do  we  practically  admit 
that  every  man  is  the  '  artificer  of  his  own  fortune/  physically, 
as  well  as  iii  a  civil  or  a  pecuniary  point  of  view?  And  when  the 
truth  has  been  admitted  by  parents  and  teachers,  how  seldom  has 
It  moved  them  to  corresponding  exertions  in  behalf  of  those  whom 
God  has  delivered  to  their  charge  to  *  train  in  the  way  they  should 
go!' 


CONNECTION  OF  THE  MIND  AND  THE  BRAIN. 

(Extractml  from  Coinb«*«  Phjr«iolu^.) 

At  a  period  when  active  philanthropists  are  so  frequently 
obliged  to  remit  their  efforts  or  abandon  thetn  altogether,  and  when 
there  is  more  demand  than  ever  for  vigorous  laborers  in  the  field 
of  benevolence,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  those  who 
still  retain  the  power  of  action,  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by 
the  proper  care  of  the  body — that  in  claiming  for  the  intellect  su- 
periority to  bodily  wants,  or  infirmities,  they  may  only  prepare  the 
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way  ibr  its  entire  ruin.  With  this  view,  we  introduce  from  a  re- 
cent periodical  the  following  account  of  the  views  expressed  on 
subject  in  Combe's  admirable  work  on  Physblogy. 


The  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  brain,  with  the  recip- 
rocal influence  exerted  upon  each  other,  both  in  health  and  disorder, 
is  beautifully  illustrated.  The  author  points  out  the  evils  attending 
mental  inactivity,  instancing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  retired  merchants 
and  officers ;  and  adverts  to  the  mischievous  consequences  of  exces- 
ii?e  mental  exertion,  exemplifying  it  by  a  reference  to  precocious 
children,  industrious  students,  and  individualizing  many  of  our  most 
celebrated  scientific  and  literary  stars.  We  cannck  refrain  from  ex- 
tracting the  following  passage  from  page  300,  as  we  have  felt  its 
force,  and  observed  many  living  monuments  of  its  truth.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  frequency  of  fever  accompanying  an  over-excited  and 
consequently  exhausted  brain,  he  says — 

'  Nervous  disease  from  excessive  mental  labor  and  exaltation  of 
feeling,  sometimes  shows  itself  in  another  form.  From  neglecting 
proper  intervals  of  rest,  the  vascular  excitement  of  the  brain,  which 
always  accompanies  activity  of  mind,  has  never  time  to  subside,  and 
a  restless  irritability  of  temper  and  dbposition  comes  on,  attended 
with  sleeplessness  and  anxiety,  for  which  no  external  cause  can  be 
assigned.  The  symptoms  gradually  become  aggravated,  the  diges- 
tive functions  give  way,  nutrition  is  impaired,  and  a  sense  of  wretch- 
edness is  constantly  present,  which  often  leads  to  attempts  at  suicide. 
While  all  this  is  going  on,  however,  the  patient  will  talk  or  transact 
business  with  perfect  propriety  and  accuracy,  and  no  stranger  can 
discover  anything  amiss,  fiut,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  intimate 
friend  and  physician,  the  havoc  made  upon  the  mind  becomes  appa- 
rent; and,  if  not  speedily  arrested,  terminates  in  derangement,  palsy, 
apoplexy,  fever,  suicide,  or  permanent  weakness.' 

Our  author  especially  insists  on  the  necessity  of  moderation  in 
mental  exertion  in  advanced  years;  he  says — 'We  must  learn  to 
wait  for  what  the  brain  is  willing  to  give,  and  allow  it  to  work  at  its 
own  time ;  to  attempt  to  force  it  is  to  weaken  it  to  no  purpose.  Asa 
practical  illustration  of  its  truth,  the  fate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  thus 
described : 

'  In  the  vigor  of  manhood,'  says  Dr.  Combe, '  few  ever  wrote  so 
much  or  with  greater  ease.  But  when,  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  ad- 
versity forced  him  to  unparalleled  exertion,  the  organic  waste  could 
not  be  repaired  ;  morbid  irritability  became  the  substitute  of  healthy 
power,  and  he  perished  by  that  brain  which  had  served  him  so  laith- 
fully  and  efficiently.' 

Weber,  Romilly,  Gretry,  Newton,  and  Davy,  are  named  in  cor- 
roboration. To  this  list  we  will  add  the  names  of  Canning,  Castle- 
reagh,  Whitbread,  Byron,  and  Shelley.  Other  examples  are  daily 
occurring  in  less  distinguished  characters,  and  we  can  call  to  our 
mind  many  within  our  own  observation  where  life  has  been  shorten- 
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ed,  health  rained,  prospects  Uighted,  and  the  mind  lost  by  premt- 
ture  and  excessive  intellectual  exertion. 

Among  the  many  rules  for  mental  exercise,  the  Doctor,  in  men* 
tioning  the  best  time  for  mental  exertion,  says — 

*  Nature  has  allotted  the  darkness  of  the  night  for  repose  and  the 
restoration  by  sleep  of  the  exhausted  energies  of  the  body  and  mind. 
If  study  or  composition  be  ardently  engaged  in  towards  that  period 
of  the  day,  the  increased  action  in  the  brain  which  always  accompa- 
nies activity  of  mind  requires  a  long  time  to  subside ;  and  if  the  in- 
dividual be  of  an  irritable  habit,  he  will  be  sleepless  for  hours,  or 
perhaps  tormented  by  unpleasant  dreams.  If,  nevertheless,  the  prac- 
tice b«  continued,  the  want  of  refreshing  repose  will  ultimately  in- 
duce a  state  of  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  approaching  to  ia- 
sanity.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  advantage  to  engage  in  severer 
studies  early  in  the  day,  and  devote  the  two  or  three  hours  preced- 
ing bed-time  to  light  reading,  music,  or  amusing  conversation.' 

This  rule  we  conceive  to  be  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  undergo  much  mental  labor.  How  seldom  is  it  acted 
on  by  literary  men  !  The  quiet  of  night  is  generally  chosen  ;  and, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  midnight  oil  is  expended,  and  morning  re- 
laxation is  confined  to  the  mattress  and  pillow. 


AN   ERROR  IN   FEMALE   EDUCATION. 
[Extract  of  a  letter  from  R.  M.  Walker  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ohio  Oheerrer.] 

The  superficiality  frequently  complained  of  in  Female  Educa- 
tion, is  not  always,  perhaps  not  most  frequently,  the  fault  of  the 
teachers.  It  results,  rather,  from  the  narrow  views  of  parents,  who 
expect  an  education  to  be  completed  in  a  few  months ;  or  from  that 
miserable  haste  to  thrust  forward  the  young  into  life,  which  char- 
acterizes our  country  peculiarly,  and  which  prevents  most  of  our 
young  men  from  attaining  that  thorough  knowledge  and  high  emi- 
nence in  their  profession,  to  which  their  talents  are  fully  adequate. 
The  following  letter  contains  a  just  rebuke  to  those  who  destroy 
half  the  usefulness  of  our  female  schools  by  ill-judged  impatience. 

*  Marietta  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  villages,  perhaps,  in  our  state. 
Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  school  was  commenced  there  in  which 
was  a  department  for  young  ladies,  and  one  also  for  young  men. 
No  matter  at  present  by  what  progressive  steps  the  change  took 
place,  but  now  a  flourishing  college  is  there,  with  more  than  a  hun- 
dred students,  and  a  female  seminary  with  thirty  pupils.  The  latter, 
for  I  had  in  mind  to  speak  particularly  of  this  alone,  has  in  it,  as 
teachers,  two  accomplished  young  ladies,  who  instruct  in  the  Eng- 
lish branches  commonly  taught  in  the  higher  order  of  schools  for 
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young  ladies.  There  is  al-M  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in  French,  and, 
if  I  mislake  not,  a  compeieni  person  is  to  commence  goon  to  give 
lessons  iu  perspective  or  linear  drawing.  Another  inBtrucis  those 
who  wish,  in  instrumental  music.  But  the  seminary  is  already  be- 
lore  the  public,  and  needs  not  my  commendation.*  The  facts  I 
wbbed  lo  mention  are  these.  This  inattlulion  has  Leen  in  operation 
about  tire  years  ;  not  far  from  two  hundred  have  in  this  time  been 
pupils ;  about  one  hundred  have  not  remained  more  than  eix  months ; 
between  tifiy  and  si\ly  have  remained  one  year.  Six  have  continu- 
ed two  years,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  as  long  as  three  years. 
The  remainder,  alwut  thirty,  are  either  now  scholars,  or  ihey  re- 
mained in  the  school  less  than  a  year.     Let  us  look  at  this  again. 

Seminary  in  operation  flee  years, 
Natnbet  continued  3  years,  . 


less  tim 


a  year. 


50—60 
100 
30--10 


Whole  number,  ahoul     ...  200 

A  correspondine  statement  fur  Sieubcnville  Female  Seminary  is 
this;  not  taking  iuto  accouul  the  present  term. 

Seminary  in  operation  about  six  years. 

Number  continued  4—5  years 5 

3—4       '■-...         8 


Whole  number  during  the  li 


about      230 


'  Allowance  must  be  made  for  a  few  who,  when  they  entered  the 
•cbools,  were  somewhat  advanced  in  their  studies,  and  for  such  as 
are  now  pursuing  them  elsewhere.  But  if  Steubenville  Seminary  is 
a  fair  specimen  from  which  to  form  a  Judgment,  the  number  of  the 
former  is  small,  as  only  eight  have  completed  the  course  prescribed 
ia  the  school.     Degrees  are  conferred  in  this  seminary. 


•H«. 
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le  U  quite  (imilgr  mt  Steubenville. 

Sueb  brBnrhei  u  Orlho|;ripliy,  HcndlDE,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Gtagraphj, 
Gnrnmir,  >nd  Coti>|io*irioii,  ire  deemed  euenltilly  linporlaDl.  Amaag  other 
Studies  par«ued,  and  *t>ich  ire  lesarded  ■«  requUlte  (o  a  good  edncalion,  are 
HodarD  3Dd  Ancient  History,  Natural  PhiltKophy,  Aftronamv,  Chetiiiatry,  Bol- 
•Djt.  Study  of  ihe  Mind.  Polllical  EconDinv,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  h'atunl  Theolou, 
Evidence*  of  Chrisliaoiiy.  AlKehrD,  Dra»liie. 

An  opportunity  will  aim  be  pretenled  lor  the  (tudy  of  French,  under  ■  dislia- 
gulahed  French  teacher. 
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'  What  is  the  conclusion  t  Why,  not  that  these  schools  do  nol 
furnish  good  advantages,  nor  that  higher  advantages  will  not  be  fur- 
nished, when  there  are  those  ^who  will  accept  them ;  but  that  there  is 
a  shan^eful  apathy  in  the  community  on  the  subject  of  Female  Edu- 
cation. In  one  of  these  schools,  one-half  of  those  who  have  entered, 
left  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  six  months ;  in  the  other,  nearly 
three-fourths;  and  this  too,  in  a  town  of  4000  or  5000  inhabitants, 
furnishing  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  school,  in 
whose  case  no  unusual  expense  of  boarding  is  necessary ! 

'Now  if  there  are  no  reasons  in  the  case  of  females  for  thai 
mental  discipline  which  is  regarded  as  important  in  males,  then  there 
is  an  apology  for  this.  But  if  there  are,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
some  systematic  arrangement  of  studies,  so  as  to  develope  most  suc- 
cessfully the  various  powers  of  the  mind,  is  highly  important  to  ef- 
fect such  discipline,  where  are  our  female  colleges  furnishing  a  reg- 
ular classical  course  in  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
classes?  This  practice  of  rich  parents  sending  their  daughters  five 
or  six  months  to  a  boarding  school  to  complete  an  education,  is  sheer 
trifling.  A  miserable  setting  out  this  for  the  wife  of  one  who  cares 
more  for  intellectual  furniture  than  for  the  mahogany  which  orna- 
ments his  parlor  or  dining-room  1 ' 


VISITS   TO   SCHOOLS. 

(Communieatad  for  the  Annali  of  Education.) 


[The  follomnc;  is  from  such  a  source  that  the  utmost  reliance  majr  he  placed 
on  the  statements.  We  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent,  that  painful  an  the 
task  may  be,  it  is  ncce^8ary  to  probe  the  wound  efrt.'Ctiialiy,  before  it  c^n  be  heal- 
ed from  the  bottom,  it  U  from  a  conviction  of  thi.s  necessity  alone  that  we  feel 
ourselves  justifi(Mi  in  admitting  these  strictures  on  American  schools.  From  a 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  concerned,  however,  we  have  omitted  all  names 
of  persons  and  places.] 

Mr.  Editor: — When  I  consider  that  the  *  Annals'  is  now 
giving,  in  no  small  degree,  and  will  conlinue  to  give,  a  standard 
of  education  to  those  who  shall  fill  our  places,  w^hen  we  have  fin- 
ished our  labors  and  departed  to  other  abodes,  I  have  much  hesi- 
tation and  doubt  in  regard  to  writing  for  your  columns ;  fearing 
that  my  imperfect  sketches  are  taking  the  place  of  more  enduring 
materials.  But  as  you  have  requested  me  to  write,  I  send  this ; 
and  if  you  think  my  efforts  will  aid  the  great  cause  in  which  you 
labor,  I  will  gladly  give  all  that  my  other  engagements  will  permit. 

Were  it  in  the  power  of  individuals  who  ardently  desire  a  re- 
form in  our  schools,  to  go  forward  like  Lord  Brougham  without 
exposing  defects,  and  bring  everything  relating  to  education  to  a 
proper  standard,  tlien  might  tlie  exposures  that  must  necessarily 
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take  place  with  us  in  regard  to  our  schools,  before  active  efforts 
can  be  called  fortli  in  behalf  of  common  education,  be  omitted. 
But  \^'hen  it  is  found  important  and  even  highly  necessary  to  show 
the  people  the  bad  state  of  their  schools,  before  they  will  awake 
to  their  real  wants,  we  must  resort  to  means  in  accomplishmg 
what  is  desirable,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  un- 
called for,  and  which  now  cannot  be  pleasant  to  the  philanthropist 
or  christian.  As  our  government  is  now  constituted,  where  the 
PEOPLE  rule,  evils  in  any  part  of  the  social  system  must  be  fully 
brought  to  light,  before  it  will  be  felt  that  a  remedy  is  really  need- 
ed. With  this  view  of  things,  I  present  an  account  of  what  I 
have  lately  witnessed,  and  what  may  also  be  witnessed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  New  England. 

In  one  of  the  large  commercial  towns  of  the  most  enlightened 
part  of  our  country,  not  long  since,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  grammar  schools  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  of  them,  I 
found  their  character  such  as  to  do  no  honor  to  the  ^  land  of  the 
Pilgrims.'  In  a  town  where  the  mechanic  arts  are  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection — where  literary  institutions  of  the  high- 
er orders,  in  some  respects  deservedly  celebrated,  are  found — 
where  wealth,  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country  and  from  foreign 
climes,  flows  in  abundance — and  where  churches,  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Creator,  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  almost 
every  turn — ^to  find  such  schools  in  this  age  of  the  world,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  every  one  who  desires  the 
improvement  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  common  schools  are  no  more  improved 
m  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  may  be  the  fact,  that 
here  are  many  private  schools,  (not  the  best,  however,)  to  which 
the  more  opulent  citizens  send  their  children.  Hence  those  who 
might  do  much  towards  the  reform  of  common  schools,  do  nothing, 
because  they  have  no  immediate  interest  in  those  institutions. 
Thus  the  most  important  of  all  the  grades  of  our  schools,  is  le^t 
chiefly  to  the  management  of  those  whose  means,  provided  they 
were  disposed  to  aid  improvement,  do  not  allow  them  to  do  in  b^ 
half  of  the  young  what  is  really  needed.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  subject  of  private  seminaries,  and  their  influence  on  the  public 
schools,  should  demand  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  it  has  yet 
feceived. 

The  general  system  of  the  schools,  in  the  place  referred  to, 
I  do  not  intend  to  describe — ^I  merely  state  what  I  saw.  I  will 
just  obser^'C,  however,  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the 
grammar  schools  is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred. 

The  first  school  that  I  visited,  from  the  fact,  that  parents  took 
or  DO  interest  io  the  improvement  of  their  children — beliey* 
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ing  that  '  one  teacher  is  about  as  good  as  another,^  wherever  he 
may  be  found — was  not  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  such  as  ihe 
teacher,  under  other  circumstances,  would  make  it ;  still,  in  its 
general  character,  it  was  so  much  in  advance  of  the  others,  I  will 
say  nothing  of  what  I  witnessed. 

In  going  to  another,  (it  was  a  rainy  day  and  fewer  scholars 
were  present  than  usual,)  nearly  the  6rst  remark  which  the  teacher 
made  in  regard  to  the  school,  was  the  following : — '  I  am  always 
glad  to  have  rain;  for  then  I  don't  have  so  many  scholars/ 
What,  thought  I,  can  be  your  ideas  of  a  teacher^s  duly  1  If  your 
scholars  are  classed,  and  you  rightly  manage  your  classes,  how  can 
you  desire  that  a  solitary  individual  should  be  absent.  There 
must  be  a  direct  loss  to  that  pupil,  and  he  certainly  cannot  be  so 
well  prepared  to-morrow  to  go  on  with  his  class  as  he  wouM  be 
had  he  been  present  to-day ;  for  every  day  of  absence  renders  the 
mind  less  prepared  for  its  duties  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Aod 
you  cannot  be  more  fond  than  teachers  in  general  of  the  trouble 
that  must  arise  from  the  scholar's  not  knowing  '  his  place  ;'  nor 
can  your  own  extra  efforts  to  enable  him  to  keep  that  place  be 
put  forth  with  any  pleasure.  Perhaps,  however,  1  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  charitable,  and  suppose  that  you  have  no  classes. 

A  remark  was  made  relative  to  the  attendance  of  small  chil- 
dren at  school — that  many  parents  sent  there  little  ones,  not  that 
they  might  *  learn  anything,'  but  to  keep  them  ^  out  of  the  way.' 
The  teacher  replied — ^  Oh,  yes,  we  have  small  children  that  we 
send  to  school,  because  they  are  too  much  trouble  at  home.  We 
do  n't  expect  them  to  learn  anything  J  If  a  teacher  will  make 
such  a  remark,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  many  who  seem 
not  to  know  why  their  children  go  to  schooll 

I  lieard  some  of  the  pupils  read  from  Pierpont's  National  Read- 
er ;  and  from  their  manner  of  reading,  I  was  almost  lead  to  conclude 
that  they  did  not  *  learn  anything.'  They  appeared  to  attach  lit- 
tle or  no  meaning  to  what  they  read.  Each  individual,  whatever 
the  length  of  an  article  miglit  be,  read  it  all.  There  was  such  an 
indistinct,  low  mumbling  of  words,  that  I  obtained  but  few  ideas 
from  what  was  passing  over  the  lips  of  tlie  reader ;  and  in  the 
whole  exercise,  there  \\  as  evidently  very  little  of  mental  activity. 
The  articles  read  (and  this  was  evidently  one  reason  of  the  bad 
reading)  were  above  the  capacity  of  the  reader.  Some  pieces  of 
j>oetry — the  best  English  poetry — were  passed  over,  when  the 
teaciier  remarked,  ^  I  can 't  bear  to  hear  them  (his  pupils)  read 
poetry — 1  wish  there  was  none  in  the  book.  They  read  it  so 
badly  that  they  spoil  it.'  What  would  not  be  spoiled  under  such 
circumstances?  for  children,  ignorant  and  without  mental  discipline^ 
were  attempting  to  read  the  thoughts  of  full  grown  men  of  highly 
cultivated  minds  ! 
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After  this,  I  went  to  another  school.  The  room,  in  its  general 
aspect,  was  gloomy  and  unpleasant.  It  had  been  arranged  for  the 
monitorial  system,  but  for  want  of  suitable  monitors,  this  system 
was  not  then  pursued.  The  scholars,  sealed  or  standing  in  groups 
in  \'arious  parts  of  the  house,  were  $tudying  (heir  spelling  letsom 
aloud.  There  was  noise  and  confusion  in  ever}'  quarter,  and  this, 
raried  at  intervals  by  the  teacher^s  hasty  rail  to  some  boy  or  girl 
OD  account  of  too  loud  studvino^  continued  for  about  half  an  hour. 

After  this  preparation,  came  the  spelling,  and  it  was  truly  the 
*  old  system  ;'  for  when  one  happened  to  guess  the  right  orthog- 
raphy of  some  of  those  '^  long  words  in  their  long  lines/  he  went 
'  up.'  An  exercise  in  arithmetic  succeeded  that  of  speUing.  The 
teacher  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  circular  seats,  to 
hear  a  class  in  the  ^'orth  American  Arithmetic,  first  pari — a  book 
which,  if  properiy  studied,  would  do  much  for  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  young.  The  questions  passed  in  order  around  the 
class ;  and  in  the  exercise,  there  was,  as  in  speUing,  a  going  '  up.' 

I  give  the  following  as  an  instance  of  the  instructor's  manner  of 
teachins:  mental  arithmetic.  He  asked  one  of  tlie  class — How  manv 
are  7  and  4  ? — but  as  the  child  failed  in  answering  it,  he  passed 
it  round  the  class.  It  was  truly  diverting  both  to  see  and  hear  the 
teacher,  as  he  rapidly  sent  the  question  from  one  to  another. 
With  quick  motions  and  odd  positions  of  the  head  which  words 
cannot  well  exhibit,  he  caused  that  question  to  go  the  ^  rounds ' 
several  times,  and  so  suddenly  did  he  call  on  each  one,  that  no 
time  was  allowed  them  to  think  ;  hence,  their  minds  were  utterly 
confused.  A  class  in  written  arithmetic  succeeded  the  one  just 
mentioned  ;  and  here  the  *  old  system '  was  once  more  brought  to 
view.  The  class  was  drawn  up  and  placed  '  on  high,'  so  that  the 
boys  and  girls  sat  on  a  long  desk,  and  rested  their  feet  on  the  seat 
before  them.  The  class  had  their  '  sums '  on  slates,  but  the  man- 
ner of  explanation  was  such  that  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  tan- 
gible ideas  from  what  they  were  doing  :  and  so  I  am  unable  to 
state  what  was  reallv  the  mode  of  teachinir  this  branch. 

On  the  followin^^  morning  I  went  to  a  fourth  school.  Here  was 
a  house  in  an  elevated  situation,  ^here  the  pupils  could  enjoy  a 
good  atmosphere.  The  room  was  large  and  air}',  and,  had  the 
seats  and  desks  been  diilerently  constructed  and  arranged,  the 
room  itself  might  have  been  a  pleasant  rcsort  for  the  young.  The 
general  management  of  the  school  \^as  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned.  The  exercises  witnessed  were  reading  and  spelling — 
a  description  of  which  would  be  similar  to  those  already  given. 
Long  articles  were  read,  and  apparently  without  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  author.  From  the  teacher*s  harsh  manner  of 
speaking,  and  bis  treatment  of  some  'little  <Mies' — striking  them 
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on  the  head,  and  the  like — ^I  could  form  no  very  favorable  views 
of  the  moral  management  of  the  school. 

Subsequently  to  all  this,  I  went  to  a  6fth  house,  where  a  large 
number  of  pupils  usually  assembled  ;  but,  at  that  time,  the  neigh- 
boring fields  and  pastures,  possessing  greater  attractions  than  the 
school-room,  had  drawn  away  many  of  them  for  a  summer  ram- 
ble. For  about  half  an  hour  the  scholars  present  were  engaged 
in  writing.  A  description  of  this  exercise  would  be  similar  to  that 
which  should  portray  the  same  exercise  as  exhibited  in  those 
country  schools  of  New  England,  into  which  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement had  not  yet  entered — where  the  teacher  sits  in  bis 
chair,  and  attends  to  his  pupils  as  they  are  continually  coming  for- 
ward with  *  bad  pens.'  The  teacher  would  frequently  speak  in 
harsh,  unpleasant  tones,  and  call  out  from  their  seats  the  boys 
and  girls,  whenever  any  appeared  to  be  out  of  order.  Those 
who  were  called  out,  stood  in  the  passage  between  the  desks,  and 
as  often  as  the  teacher's  eye  was  turned  from  them,  there  was 
more  disorder  than  when  they  were  in  their  seats. 

The  teacher  resorted  to  '  snapping  his  finger '  against  the  heads 
of  his  younger  pupils.  This  was  one  mode  of  correction  ;  and 
another  was,  to  pull  boys  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

Reading  and  spelling  succeeded  the  writing.  This  was  like  the 
other  exercises.  I  was  unable  to  hear  much  that  was  passed 
over,  from  the  low  and  indistinct  utterance.  The  spelling,  for  the 
most  part,  was  like  that  of  the  other  schools.  It  had,  however, 
one  'peculiarity,  and  this  was,  that  the  teacher  would  give  out  a 
word  to  one  individual,  before  that  which  had  been  to  another 
could  be  heard — a  peculiarity  by  no  means  worthy  of  imitation. 
This  was  the  end  of  my  visits  ;  for  I  was  hastily  called  from  the 
place,  and  was  thus  hindered  from  visiting  the  primary  schools,  as 
I  had  intended  to  do. 

Here  then  is  an  outline — and  one  too  without  exaggeration — of 
the  general  management  of  the  fp-ammar  schools  of  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  this  enlightened  region  !  and  one  of  the  first  in 
its  own  state.  It  is  tnily  uninviting ;  hut  if  this  outline  were 
filled  up,  what  would  it  then  present  ?  No  redeeming  features.  I 
greatly  fear.  Yet  if  such  is  the  state  of  schools  in  one  of  the 
most  highly  favored  towns  of  a  state,  what  can  be  expected,  from 
the  smaller  and  less  favored  villages  and  widely  extended  town- 
ships ? 
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SHALL  COMMON   SCHOOLS   BE   ABOLISHED! 

(Por  tk«  Amuk  of  Edwatioo.) 

[We  would  not  be  understood  t9  as«enting  to  all  the  Tiews  of  the  writer  of  tha 
fioHowiog  trtide.  We  tr«  wiilin|:,  boveTer,  that  he  should  be  heard,  and  can- 
not  but  hope  that  what  is  said  will  prove  the  means  of  eliciting  the  remarks  of 
other  writers  on  the  same  important  subject.] 

Mr.  Editor  : — We  occasionally  bear  it  said  that  many  of  the 
eommon,  or  as  they  are  often  called,  district  schools  of  this  country, 
conducted  as  they  are  at  present,  are  so  far  from  doing  good,  that 
tbey  are  worse  than  none,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  But  can 
tbb  be  so  ?  Is  it  indeed  tnie  that  these  little  seminaries— substi- 
tutes, as  they  are  designed  to  be,  for  the  parental  home — are  be- 
coming the  nurseries  of  vice,  and  a  public  nuisance  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  charge  in  question  has  ever  been 
made  against  our  district  schools  as  a  whole.  No  person,  in  his 
sober  senses,  would  probably  go  so  far  as  that.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  so  far  as  the  social  and  moral 
habits  of  our  people  are  elevated  above  those  of  most  other  na- 
tions, it  is  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  superiority  of  our  com- 
mon sc1h)o1s,  as  they  have  existed  for  the  last  two  centuries. 
Tbey  are  particular  schools  only, — and,  at  most,  the  schools  of 
particular  sections  of  our  country, — that  have  come  under  this 
heavy  censure. 

But  what  is  the  evidence  that  any  of  our  scIkx>1s  have  become 
the  nurseries  of  vice  ?  Some  of  the  proofs  commonly  adduced 
are  as  follows. 

1.  The  Bible,  which  was  formerly  read  in  every  school,  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  excluded ;  and  is  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  unpopular.  Some  object  to  its  style  as  improper 
for  reading  lessons ;  others  are  afraid  it  will  somehow  or  other 
have  a  sectarian  influence ;  and  others  still  believe,  or  affect  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  familiar  use  of  it  among  children  in  common  schools, 
has  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  respect  for  its  sacred  character. 

The  sincerity  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who  object  to  the  style 
and  sectarian  tendency  of  the  Bible,  will  not  probably  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  it  is  rather  unfortunate  for  those  who  make  the  third 
objection,  that  some  of  them  are  known  by  their  intimate  friends  to 
rejpct  the  Bible,  altogether.  Indeed,  whether  these  persons  be 
found  among  parents,  teachers,  committees,  or  visitors,  they  are, 
almost  to  a  man,  among  the  foremost  in  the  expression  of  their 
fears,  that  if  the  Bible  is  permitted  to  retain  its  former  place  in 
our  schools,  the  rising  generation  will  be  seriously  injured.* 

*  I  tm  far  from  faying  thai  there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
for  I  doubt  not  that  a  few  may  be  found  who  are  among  the  real  friends  of  the 
Bible,  and  who  yet  think  it  ought  not  to  be  read  in  clawea  In  conmoo  ichoola. 
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2.  The  old  method  of  Catechising  is  becoming  unfiishionable, 
and  nothing  is  substituted  in  its  place.  Did  the  teacher  read  and 
explain  a  portion  of  Scripture  every  daj,  or  even  evenr  week,  af- 
ter the  manner  sometimes  adopted  in  some  of  our  Bible  classes, 
this,  it  is  said,  might  be  a  partial — perhaps  a  complete — substitute 
for  catechisms  or  formularies.  Or  if  he  were  in  the  daily  or  bour> 
ly  habit  of  moralizing  on  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  the  eril 
would  be  more  tolerable. 

3.  Prayer,  once  the  custom  in  school,  either  night  or  momiDg 
or  both,  is  now,  in  many  places,  wholly  omitted.  Even  if  the  teach- 
er himself  and  his  pupils  were  all  in  its  favor,  the  public  sentiroeot 
of  the  place  would  not  tolerate  it.  Committees,  we  are  told,  is 
well  as  boards  of  visitors,  are  in  many  places  chosen  almost  wholly 
with  a  reference  to  their  views  on  these  points, — I  mean  the  use 
of  the  Bible,  catechisms  and  prayers ;  and  if  a  single  individual 
of  a  different  character  is  sometimes  selected,  it  is  either  to  save 
appearances,  or  because  one  person  cannot  easily  succeed  in  ruling 
the  whole  board  ;  or  for  both  reasons. 

4.  Another  proof  often  brought  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
our  schools  are  becoming  the  nurseries  of  vice,  is  the  well  known 
fact,  that  in  some  of  them  children  acquire  bad  habits — ^habits 
which  they  would  not  have  accquired  at  their  homes.  Such  are 
the  habits  of  telling  falsehoods,  using  profane  or  vulgar  language, 
and  being  idle,  indolent,  or  quarrelsome. 

5.  Another  reason  given  to  show  that  common  schools  are  con- 
sidered worse  than  none,  is,  that  thase  who  are  able,  usually  take 
their  children  away  from  them,  and  send  them  to  the  select  school, 
or  the  academy. 

Now,  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Editor,  it  appears  to  me  that  al- 
though every  one  of  these  proofs  may  be  found  to  exist,  and  if  so, 
have  great  weight,  they  yet  prove  nothing  against  the  mass  of  our 
schools.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Bible,  or  prayer,  is  yet  exclud- 
ed from  the  majority  of  our  schools,  at  least  by  design  ;  nor  even 
from  a  respectable  minority  of  them.  And  if  it  were  so,  I  would 
fain  hope  that  the  teachers  of  these  schools — correct  in  their  de- 
portment and  moral  habits  as  they  usually  are,  at  least  in  New 
England — do  not  fail  to  teach  the  Bible  to  their  pupils  by  that 
most  efficacious  of  all  lessons,  a  good  living  example  ;  and  that  if 
they  do  not  actually  pray  in  school,  they  ^re  men  of  prayer  in 
their  closets  ;  and  that  they  do  not  forget  to  pray  for  a  divine 
blessinor  on  those  who  are  committed  to  their  charo:e. 

But  suppose  that  everything  above  staled  were  true.  Suppose 
the  Bible,  and  catechisms,  and  prayer,  and  everything  of  a  di- 
rectly religious  kind  were  excluded.  Suppose  that  teachers,  male 
and  female,  did  not  even  live  before  their  pupils  in  the  spirit  of 
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the  Bible  and  of  prayer.  Suppose  that  all  our  schools  were  really 
becoming  nurseries  of  vice  and  irreli^ion ;  and  those  who  have 
the  meatu  of  sending  their  children  elsewhere,  were  all  doing  so, 
as  some  of  them  indeed  are  ; — admitting,  I  say,  all  this  to  be  true 
— ^yet  what  shall  be  done  r  Shall  common  schools  and  -the  com- 
mon school  system  be  given  up  ? 

Give  it  up!  Give  up  what?  The  bulwark  of  our  freedom,  and, 
next  to  our  religion,  the  source  of  all  our  privileges  ?  That  which 
has  made  our  land  what  it  is,  the  glory  of  all  lands  ?  That  which 
has  given  sterile  New  Elngland  a  name  and  a  place  among  the 
happiest  regions  u|K)n  which  the  sun  ever  shone  ? 

Give  up  what?  The  only  schools  to  which  three-fourths  of  our 
children  now  gain,  or  can  soon  gain  access  ?  The  schools  where 
even  three-fourths  of  some  of  our  state  legislators  receive,  and  are 
likelv  for  some  time  to  continue  to  receive,  all  the  instruction,  save 
that  of  the  family  and  the  Sabbath  school,  which,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  tliey  can  ever  obtain  ?  The  schools — the  only 
schools — where  the  children  of  all  classes  meet  on  the  same  level., 
and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  ?  The  schools,  and  the  system  of 
schools,  on  which  are  suspended,  under  God,  the  civil,  moral,  and 
religious  destinies  of  this  great  nation,  and  of  the  world  ? 

Although  the  number  of  those  who  think  our  conmmn  schools, 
as  a  mass,  worse  than  none,  must  be  very  small  indeed ;  and 
though  I  hope  the  number  of  intelligent  men  who  would  say  thb 
gratuitously,  did  they  really  think  so,  must  be  still  smaller ;  yet 
there  are  a  great  number  who  say  so  by  their  practice.  Why  this 
constant  withdrawing  of  the  children  of  more  opulent  and  intelli- 
gent parents  from  the  district  school, — an  evil  whose  existence,  to 
a  lamentable  extent,  I  have  already  admitted  ? 

The  reasons  which  such  |>ersons  assign  for  the  course  they  take, 
are  the  ver}-  reasons  why  they  should  not  take  it,  on  any  account 
whatever.  They  tell  us  that  the  schools  are  constantly  degener- 
ating ;  that  people  are  growing  less  careful  in  the  selection  of  a 
teacher ;  that  they  change  their  teachers  oftener ;  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  raise  the  price  of  their  labors  in  proportion  as  that  of 
other  things  in  the  market  is  raised  ;  that  they  will  rarely  attend  a 
school  meeting,  or  visit  the  sciiool  after  it  is  set  up  ;  that  there  is 
DO  public  spirit-^no  desire  for  improvement — abroad  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  in  siiort,  that  the  whole  current  is  setting  in  a  wrong  di- 
rection. But  is  tliis  a  reason  why  they  siiould  leave  it  ?  Are  not 
those  who  are  so  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  things, 
the  very  persona  who  have,  and  who  alone  have  it  in  their  power 
to  counteract  this  tendency, — to  stem  the  current  ?  And  can  they 
neglect  to  do  it,  and  yet  be  blameless  ? 
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Not  a  few  of  those  very  parents  who  are  among  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  cry  from  the  west  for  teachers  and  for  money  to  as- 
sist m  educating  more,  as  well  as  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  that  same  west  can  never  be  duly 
elevated  except  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  common  schools, 
that  the  common  school  system,  in  short,  next  to  the  Bible  and 
the  institutions  and  ordinances  of  religion,  is  the  palladium,  nation- 
ally and  individually,  of  our  rights,  our  freedom,  and  our  happi- 
ness ; — not  a  few,  I  say,  of  these  very  parents,  are  among  the  fore- 
most in  their  complaints  of  the  wretched  condition  and  still  more 
wretched  prospects  of  our  district  schools  ;  and  among  the  first  to 
take  away  their  children  and  send  them  to  other  and  better  schools. 

Yet  when  we  ask  these  parents  if  there  is  not  a  little  contradic- 
tion between  their  principles  and  their  practice  ; — if  their  admis- 
sion of  the  value  of  common  schools  to  the  west,  be  not  a  tacit 
admission  of  their  indispensable  importance  to  the  east,  they  seem 
to  think  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The  west,  they  tell  us,  is  a 
new  country  ;  but  the  east  is  an  old  one  ;  or  perhaps  they  insist 
that  the  schools  will  do  as  well  without  as  with  their  influence ;  or 
what  is  more  common  still,  they  say  God  has  given  them  the  pe- 
cuniary means  of  placing  their  children  within  the  reach  of  good 
instruction  ;  and  that  it  cannot  surely  be  his  will  that  they  should 
remain  in  situations  whk^h  are  not  only  unimproving  to  their  minds, 
but  injurious  to  their  morals.  They  have  tought  against  the  apa- 
thy of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  district,  and  sacrificed  the 
happiness  and  jeopardized  the  morality  of  their  own  families  long 
enough  ;  and  they  are  resolved  to  do  so  no  longer. 

Now  this  apology,  though  it  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  those 
who  make  it,  as  well  as  to  many  of  their  neighbors,  is  exceedingly 
lame.  For  if  it  be  admitted,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, what  is  it,  so  far  as  they  who  use  it  are  concerned,  but  to 
say  that  these  schools  shall  be  abolished  ?  For  what  better  and 
surer  course  than  this  could  possibly  be  taken,  were  it  our  sole  ob- 
ject to  destroy  tiie  common  school  system  ?  If  those  who  best 
understand  the  defects  of  these  schools,  and  who  have  been  for  some 
time  their  principal  supporters,  withdraw  their  influence,  and  leave 
them  to  be  sustained  only  by  those  wiio  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  their  improvement,  what  can  be  expected  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  their  speedy  destruction  ? 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  adduce  arguments 
in  support  of  the  position  that  common  schools,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  we  have  so  many  other  kinds  of  good  schools,  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  safety  and  even  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions, 
civil,  social,  literary  and  religious.  That  point  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded.   Nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  show,  that  if  common  schools 
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ire  abolished,  two-thirds  of  the  community  will  have  no  iostructioQ 
whatever,  except  that  of  the  family,  and  the  Sunday  school ;  i(ur 
few,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny  that  such  must  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. 

The  question  then  again  recurs,  shall  our  common  schools  be 
abolished  ?  But  every  parent  who,  in  view  of  their  present  low 
Doodition,  removes  his  children  to  another  grade  of  schools,  may 
be  assured  that  he  could  not  possibly  take  any  single  measure 
which  would  do  more  to  settle  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
And  if  parents  are  to  go  on  in  this  matter  for  the  next  twenty-6ve 
years  to  come,  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
the  question  will  be  forever  settled,  beyond  recall ;  and  our  com- 
mon schools,  if  they  continue  to  exist,  will  exist  only  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  community,  and  as  a  painful  memento  of  that  better  state 
of  things  which  once  existed. 

It  is  in  vain  for  those  individuals,  whose  exertions  and  whose 
bfluence  can  alone  save  these  schools, — and  through  them,  our 
rights,  our  liberties,  our  intelligence,  and  our  happiness, — to  say 
that  they  only  remove  the  children  for  a  time ;  tliat  they  still  take 
a  deep  interest  in  their  elevation  to  that  standing  which  their  im- 
portance demands,  and  that  they  trust  it  will  still  be  in  their  power 
to  do  something  towards  effecting  this  object,  by  preparing  one 
or  nnore  of  the  members  of  their  own  families,  at  the  select  schools 
or  academies  which  they  may  attend,  to  become  teachers.  For 
what  prospect  is  tliere  that  these  newly  formed  teachers  will  be 
more  benevolent  and  self-sacrificing  than  their  parents?  Can  there 
be  a  reasonable  hope  that  they  will  labor,  permanently,  in  a  field 
which  they  have  been  taught  practically  to  despise ;  and  for  a 
compensation  comparatively  insignificant  ?  And  if  there  were,  is 
there  much  probability  that  they  would  be  employed  ?  Would 
they  not  be  regarded  as  feeling  themselves  to  be  above  them — as 
belonging  to  the  '  aristocracy,' — and  would  not  cousins,  cousins 
german,  kc,  be,  as  it  often  is  now,  greatly  preferred  ? 

I  tremble  when  I  think  what  they  do  for  the  world,  for  the  na- 
&»,  for  the  neighborhood,  for  their  own  families  even,  who  with- 
draw their  support  from  the  district  school  in  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  place  their  children  ;  and  I  would  protest 
against  it ; — most  loudly,  were  it  in  my  power.  The  removal  of 
three  pupils  in  thirty  is  not  the  mere  removal  of  one-tenth  of  the 
school.  It  may  indeed  be  the  withholding  of  hut  one-tenth  of 
that  pecuniar)'  support  which  is  essential  to  its  existence  ;  but  it  is 
the  taking  away  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  its  vitality.  For  if  it 
be  not  the  removal  of  pupils  whose  intellect  and  whose  moral 
character  was  better  than  the  average  of  the  school,  it  is  most 
clearly  removing  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  weight  of  character 
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which  wealth,  and  perhaps  general  intelligence,  had  given  to  the 
individual  whose  children  are  removed.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the 
parent  rnay  still  attend  the  school  meetings,  and  use  bis  inOuence 
in  behalf  of  judicious  measures  and  efforts,  for  it  never  will  be 
done  ;  no,  not  in  one  instance  in  a  thousand.  It  is  against  eveqr 
one's  experience  and  observation. 

If  there  be  a  single  error  which  will  of  itself  work  out  the  de- 
struction of  our  common  schools,  it  is  the  one  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted. We  hear  of  select  schools  that  they  are  an  injury  to  the 
community.  But  why  ?  Would  they  be  so,  did  not  parents  sus- 
tain them  ?  And  would  they  be  sustained,  in  such  numbers,  were 
it  not  for  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  common  schools  ?  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  I  do  not  here  speak  of  those  infantile  insti- 
tutions which  should  precede  the  common  school,  or  of  those  high- 
er seminaries  which  should  succeed  them,  in  which  the  course  of 
education  begun  and  continued  in  the  infant  and  common  school 
should  be  perfected  or  finished.  With  these,  I  have  nothing,  in 
these  remarks,  to  do.  I  speak  of  those  institutions  alone,  sustain- 
ed by  private  contributions,  or  by  funds  derived  from  a  similar 
source,  in  which  the  same  branches  are  taught  which  are  taught  in 
common  sc1k)oIs  ;  and  for  which  they  are  really  and  practically 
substitutes. 

These  remarks,  should  they  be  thought  by  the  readers  of  the 
*  Annals '  to  be  of  any  value,  will  not  be  less  in  point  because 
made  at  the  present  season.  At  this  moment  in  many  parts  of 
New  England,  where  the  public  pulse  on  the  subject  of  common 
education  continues  to  beat  at  all,  school  meetings  will  be  renewed, 
and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  schools 
can  be  collected,  mea^^ures  will  be  taken  for  setting  up  a  winter 
school.  Let  him,  then,  who  has  not  yet  fully  decided  to  suffer 
these  most  blessed  institutions  to  languish  and  die,  and  who  cannot 
know  but  that  the  removal  of  his  own  family  may  give  the  death 
blow  to  them,  repair  once  more,  at  the  invitation,  to  the  district 
school  meeting,  and  there  let  his  voice  be  once  njore  heard  in  be- 
half of  those  measures,  which  the  public  good,  as  well  as  the  good 
of  every  individual  in  the  district,  so  obviously  demands.  And  if 
ignorance,  and  apaihy,  and  prejudice,  and  error  should  permit  him 
to  do  no  more,  let  him  as  a  last  resort,  sound  the  note  of  remon- 
strance.    Even  that  may  be  heard  ;  it  is  at  least  worth  the  trial. 

A. 
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CULTIVATING   SERENITY   IN   CHILDREN. 
(By  MadABie  Necker  de  SaoMnre.) 

In  looking  over  Friedlander  oti  Physical  Education,'*  we  were 
struck  with  the  remark,  that  there  was  danger  of  exciting  children 
too  much  by  perpetual  efforts  to  amuse  them,  and  for  some  time 
have  intended  to  translate  the  passage,  and  comment  upon  it.  But 
we  find  the  subject  so  well  treated  in  Madame  Necker's  work  on 
'  Progressive  Education/  that  we  shall  better  satisfy  our  readers 
by  presenting  them  her  views  of  a  topic  scarcely  thought  of  by 
most  parents. 

'  With  these,  and  other  similar  cares,  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain 
in  children  an  habitual  calm  of  the  soni,  which  is  of  immense  benefit, 
and  yet  easily  lost, — the  most  essential  perhaps  tfc  their  moral  consti- 
tution, yet  frail  and  fluctuating.  The  nerves,  once  violently  shaken, 
are  a  long  time  in  lieing  restored  ;  the  health  and  the  character 
equally  change.  There  is  in  every  one  a  class  of  faculties,  and  the 
most  elevated,  perhaps,  which  grow  and  ripen  only  in  the  tutelary 
shade  of  repose :  this  has  relation  to  our  finest  intellectual  endow- 
ments, as  well  as  to  our  virtues.  There  is  nothing  admirable,  noth- 
ing great  in  moral  nature,  of  which  serenity  does  not  favor  the  de- 
Yelopmewt 

'  However  it  may  be,  if  we  do  not  disturb  it,  this  happy  disposition 
will  always  be  found  in  infancy.  It  shines  with  a  pure  lustre  in  the 
eyes  of  the  child ;  it  reposes  upon  his  expanding  forehead.  One  in 
whom  reigns  this  sweet  serenity,  seems  glad  to  live ; — ^to  breathe,  to 
see,  to  move  his  little  arms,  is  already  a  happiness  for  him.  He 
welcomes  all  nature  with  gratitude ;  it  seems  as  if  the  young  spirit 
took  wing,  and  flew  to  meet  her  benefits.  Let  us  not  touch  him ;  let 
us  leave  the  child  to  delight  himself  with  her  ;  let  us  fear  to  check 
the  sweet  harmony  that  is  formed  within  him.  As  long  as  his  look, 
full  of  intelligence,  proves  that  his  mind  is  occupied,  let  us  never  in- 
terrupt the  train  of  his  ideas.  Let  us  beware  of  restraining  his  men- 
tal activity ;  it  is  more  real  and  salutary,  than  that  which  comes  from 

OS. 

"^  1  believe  that  we  oAen  agitate  children  too  much ;  it  is  not  best  to 
leave  them  to  become  weary,  I  grant :  ennui  is  a  lethargy  of  the 
soul ;  but  that  which  incessantly  leads  to  such  a  malady,  is  the  ex- 
cess of  the  diversions  that  we  believe  it  necessary  to  give  to  young 
infants.  One  extreme  gives  birth  to  its  opposite,  and  calm  situations 
Are  the  only  ones  that  become  indefinitely  perpetual.  The  more  se- 
renity a  child  has  had,  the  more  he  will  desire  it ;  this  disposition 
may  be  permanent,  but  it  is  not  so  with  gaiety.  Even  with  children 
who  love  her  much,  joy  ia  a  passing  inhabitant  of  this  world ;  she 

*  De  I*  EdacalioD  Physique  de  1*  Homme ;  par  M.  Friedlander,  D.  M.    Paris, 
1815. 
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touches  it  with  a  light  foot.  It  is  necessary  to  receive  ber  alwaji 
kindly,  sometimes  gently  to  call  her ;  but  when  she  is  once  arriYed, 
we  ought  not  to  animate  her  too  much.  Immoderately  excited,  she 
brings  tears  in  her  train,*  she  agitates  too  violently  the  delicate  fibres, 
which  vibrate  soon  after  in  an  opposite  extreme. 

*  Consequently  it  is  better  to  occupy  little  children  with  things  thin 
with  persons.  It  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  distinction  can  be 
manifest  to  their  eyes,  but  at  least  things  are  among  the  tranquil  ob- 
jects which  do  not  excite  them.  With  them,  they  make  experiments, 
without  thinking  of  it ;  their  judgment  ripens  by  involuntary  obsena- 
tions.  With  persons,  on  the  contrary,  their  lives  partake  of  sympsr 
thy  and  antipathy.  The  action  which  living  beings  exert  over  each 
other,  puts  all  their  passions  in  play,  and  even  this  action  is  so  much 
the  more  animated,  inasmuch  as  with  children  there  is  no  communi- 
cation of  thought,  and  everything  passes  in  the  dominion  of  feeling. 
Every  one  of  their  impressions  producing  an  effect  and  obtaining  a 
response,  all  their  desires  are  expressed  as  soon  as  conceived  ;  hence 
tears  and  anger  are  of  necessity  perpetually  changing  situations. 
The  impossibility  of  fixing  upon  any  amusement,  upon  any  train  of 
ideas  ;  a  fatiguing  inquietude  ;  that  impatience,  that  mental  disturb- 
ance so  injurious  to  all ;  a  state  of  irritation,  injurious  to  the  health 
also,  are  the  results  of  the  action  too  long  continued  which  we 
exert  over  these  little  beings,  and  that  we  permit  them  to  exert 
over  us. 

'An  infant  of  six  months,  half  lying  in  his  cradle  and  playing  with 
bis  little  hands,  is  in  the  happiest  situation ;  it  is  the  same  at  nine  or 
ten  months,  when  seated  on  a  thick  carpet,  he  amuses  himself  with 
dispersing  various  objects,  that  he  endeavors  afterwards  to  catch 
again.  While  he  is  thus  playing,  you  can  return  to  your  occupa- 
tions ;  a  look,  some  token  of  intelligence  from  time  to  time,  is  suffi- 
cient to  tell  him  that  he  is  protected,  and  his  security  is  perfect. 
Never  deceive  such  a  feeling.  Go  to  him,  if  he  appears  to  suffer,  or 
if  his  mental  action  begins  to  languish,  he  can  no  longer  amuse  him- 
self with  what  surrounds  him.  Then,  however,  do  not  hasten,  and 
endeavor  to  give  a  short  exercise  to  his  patience  :  try  to  make  him 
attach  a  meaning  to  this  simple  word — wait.  If  this  word  has  al- 
ways expressed  a  sacred  promise,  he  will  learn  from  it  gradually  an 
Important  signification  :  the  child  will  comprehend  that  you  are  de- 
cided to  succor  him,  but  that  you  have  a  vocation  yourself,  that  he 
ought  to  receive  and  not  exact;  and  he  will  be  more  grateful  and 
more  tractable  for  it. 


*  Thus  we  see  when  a  child  'm  carried  much  in  the  arms,  it  cries  when  the 
exercise  ceases;  and  many  mothers  are  so  careless  of  the  tudne,  as  to  in(!ulf;e 
their  infants  in  a  habit  of  no  advantasce  to  themselves,  and  of  great  trouble  to 
tho^e  who  take  care  of  them.  A  wcll-manaj;ed  child,  after  bcinj;  carrietl  abroad 
either  to  ride  or  walk,  will  often  cry  on  beini;  brought  within  doors,  but  having 
never  gained  anything  by  its  cries,  it  soon  stops  and  turns  its  attention  ^o  some* 
thing  within  its  own  .grasp.  But  the  wise  mother  soon  discovers  thai  too  much 
excitement,  bj  means  of  new  objects,  tends  to  disturb  her  child's  serenity. 


'A  skilful  German  phyucian,  M.  Friedlander,  was  astonished  od 
arriving  in  France,  to  see  to  what  extent  they  endeavored  to  excite 
the  vivacity  of  little  children.* 

* "  It  appears  to  nie,"  says  he,  «  that  mothers  play  too  much  with 
tbeir  children  in  the  first  era  of  life,  and  that  they  too  early  excite 
their  vivacity.  In  Germany,  we  often  hear  mothers  recommending 
it  to  their  children  to  keep  still.'' 

*  What  reflections  are  not  suggested  by  this  simple  observation  ! 
Who  can  determine  the  influence  of  this  difierence  of  conduct ! 
Who  shall  say  if  the  remarkable  preponderance  of  the  active  facul- 
ties among  one  nation,  and  of  the  contemplative  among  the  other, 
nay  not  be  assigned  to  this  same  cause,  which  is  reproduced  under 
▼mrious  forms  during  the  course  of  education.  Do  we  know  what 
we  are  doing,  when  we  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  faculties  in 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  moral  being,  and  thus  comparatively 
retard  them  in  the  other  ?  Can  we  judge  to  what  extent  the  ones 
thus  neglected,  are  of  themselves  necessary,  and  how  far  necessary 
to  counterbalance  others  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  give  exer- 
cise at  pleasure  to  the  faculties  which,  as  their  name  indicates,  are 
purely  passive  or  contemplative,  but  always  require  time  and  tran- 
quillity for  their  development. 

*  1  know  there  are  times  of  indisposition  and  suffering,  when  we 
are  obliged  to  divert  children,  and  thereby  keep  them  in  motion. 
But  because  there  is  something  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  best 
plans,  we  ought  not  therefore  to  lose  sight  of  them.  Mothers  can 
acquire  the  talent  of  breaking  habits  gaily,  and  taking  advantage  of 
happy  moments  to  recommence  anew.  Everything  is  of  consequence 
in  education,  and  nothing  is  irreparable  ;  this  is  a  truth  we  cannot 
know  too  much.' 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  adduce  the  valuable  testimony 
of  Professor  Nixon,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Influence  of  Music,  it 
is  not  his  profession ;  but  be  speaks  like  one  who  has  felt  the  truth 
of  what  be  expresses.  The  extract  is  firom  a  Lecture,  delivered 
at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute 
and  College  of  Professional  Teachers,  held  in  Cincinnati,  October, 
1834. 

'  It  is  no  fiction,  that  '<  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast."  All  hearts  pay  homage  to  her  power ;  and  "  the  saint,  the 
savage  and  the  sage,"  acknowledge  their  willing  allegiance  to  her 
•way.    Poetry  has  but  endeavored,  by  strong  and  well  adapted  im- 
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■gery,  lo  represent  her  well  eslabli^hed  empire  over  the  human  heart; 
for  greaier  wonders  than  the  building  of  the  walla  of  Thebea,  can 
fihe  effect  by  the  magic  of  her  tones.  Yea,  and  ilioae  who  hare 
rendered  ua  an  account  of  Orpheus,  appear  to  have  been  beiier 
naturaHstfl  than  was  once  auppoaed  ;  since  it  ia  suHiciently  atiesied, 
that  bcaata,  as  well  aa  birds,  and  even  insects,  have,  in  man^  instance!, 
been  fascinated  by  the  influence  of  her  ppell. 

■  If  then  the  miiversalily  of  the  power  of  music  be  u  n  question  able ; 
if  it  appear  that  alt  animated  nature  bows  down  before  her  shrine,  b 
it  too  much  lo  solicit  the  attention  of  the  naturatist  to  the  subjecll 

■  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  effects,  which  this  all-pervading 
principle  is  capable  of  producing'  upon  sonetii?  It  is  a  principle 
that  soothes  the  sorrows  of  the  alTKcted,  and  draws  forth  the  tear  or 
adection  and  of  fiympathy  in  their  favor  It  brings  peace  lo  thr 
troubled  mind  ;  and,  like  "  a  good  conscience,''  can  shed  a  rav  of 
consolation,  even  through  the  darknef's  of  "  midnight."  The  touch- 
ing  strains  of  former  years,  entwined  as  they  are,  with  aFt  our  lin«r 
feelings,  restore  to  us  the  hearths  of  our  fathers'  hafla,  and  cauM 
the  vivid  joys  of  our  childhood  to  cluster  round  our  hearts,  and  the 
lucent  recollections  of  our  long  lost  happiness,  once  more  to  scintillate 
over  the  neglected  waste  of  our  rpmembrance.  They  place  lu 
Sgain  at  our  mother's  knee,  where,  lifting  up  our  hantts  as  a  guileless 
sacrifice,  WQ  Jirst  lisped  forth  our  evening  hymns,  and  put  up  our 
simple  petitions  to  the  heavenly  Father  for  his  blessing  and  protec- 
tion. Even  the  victim  of  tyranny,  while  he  treads  the  solitary  wilds 
of  Siberia,  ia  warmed  by  the  genial  power  of  his  patriotic  airs ;  and 
the  poor  captive  in  his  dungeon,  while  his  memory  hovers  over  his 
once  happy  home,  and  the  fViends  of  hta  youth,  Ja  cheered  and  con- 
soled by  the  songs  of  his  native  land.  With  the  romantic  hills,  that 
stand  forth  fre^h  on  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  are  associated  those 
matchless  strains,  which  he  first  heard  among  their  wilds ;  and  he 
proves  that  the  cradles  of  the  patriot  and  the  minstrel,  are  rocked  to- 
gether among  the  recesses  of  the  sublime. 

'  And  yet  this  principle,  allhou^  immaculate  in  its  own  nature. 
although  capable  of  pouring  a  balm  upon  the  wounds  of  life,  and  of 
melioraling  the  condition  of  man,  may  be  employed  to  stimulate  the 
human  breast  to  the  desire  of  conquest,  to  lead  on  the  charge  of 
contending  armies,  and  to  increase  the  misery  and  destruction  of  our 
fellow  beings.  It  is  n  principle,  that,  in  the  services  of  the  temple, 
can  elevate  the  mind  to  devotiiui-i-eninined  by  the  voice  of  inspira- 
tion, it  is  delegated  with  the  power  of  sublimating  the  passions,  and 
oflifling  the  soul  lo  heaven  ;  and  yel,  ifperverted  in  its  offices,  may 
subserve  the  views  of  unholy  ambition,  or  preside  at  the  board  of 
revelry  and  riot. 

'  Is  it  then  too  much  to  expect,  that  giving  a  proper  direction  to  a 
■ubject,  capable  nf  being  instriimenial,  to  so  high  degree,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  good  or  of  evil,  shall  seem  worthy  the  attention  of  tli« 
moralist  and  the  c/iristinn  ■' 
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*  Again — Masic  is  go  directly  capable  of  refining  all  onr  sensibiji- 
»,  and  of  exerting  so  felicitous  an  influence  upon  society,  that  its 

coltiTation  may  be  considered  as  a  social  duty.  For  if  anything  that 
can  gladdep  the  heart  of  innocence,  and  throw  off  the  unhappy  re- 
senre  and  restraint,  but  too  conspicuous  in  social  intercourse,  can  be 
80  estimated,  music  undoubtedly  can.  The  mind  unbends,  at  its 
bidding,  from  that  unnatural  stiffness,  so  fatal  to  the  society  of  the 
heart,  and  which  the  commercial  occupations  of  the  day  have  im- 
posed upon  it.  Even  the  most  unmusical  people,  one  would  suppose, 
must  be  sympathetically  moved  by  the  inspiring  voice  of  music — 
(their  own  belief  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;)  for  immediately 
on  her  tones  being  heard,  you  find  them,  simultaneously,  commence 
talking  on  their  highest  pitch  ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, endeavoring  to  vie  with  the  dulcet  strains,  in  sharing  the  at- 
tention of  the  company. 

'  And  may  I  not  also  beg  you  to  remember,  that  music  is  particu- 
larly conducive  to  health,  I  have  known  physicians  recommend 
to  the  family  circle  music  and  singing  af\er  dinner,  as  an  efficient 
means  of  producing  a  pleasurable  state  of  mind  ;  and  thereby,  agree- 
ably, I  presume,  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  nervous  sympathy 
between  the  brain  and  the  stomach,  of  promoting  a  healthful  diges- 
tion. We  know  that  literary  men  in  Germany,  have  recourse  to 
music,  not  only  as  a  recreation  to  the  mind,  but  as  a  restorative  to 
the  body ;  believing  that  it  affects  both  the  mental  and  physical  p<#tv- 
ers,  and  mainly  tends  to  obviate  the  prejudicial  influence  of  seden- 
tary application.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant,  when 
education,  taken  in  its  true  and  extensive  acceptation,  may  become 
generally  contributive  to  the  vigor  of  both  bodif  and  mind;  and  when, 
for  evidence  on  this  subject,  we  may  appeal  to  the  practice  and  ex- 
perience of  literary  men  at  home. 

'  Vocal  music  is  particularly  useful.  That  sailors,  to  whose  signal 
notes  ''  a  ship's  company  "  are,  amidst  the  roar  of  tempestuous  ele- 
ments, accustomed  to  ''  lift  the  anchor "  and  '*  hand  the  sails," 
have  the  soundest  lungs  and  most  powerful  voices,  is  well  known. 
And  it  seems  now  to  be  as  generally  conceded,  that  the  proper  exer- 
tion of  the  voice,  is  of  as  great  advantage  in  restoring,  as  in  pre- 
serving the  health  and  vigor  of  the  lungs. 

'  I  am  aware  it  has  been  said,  that  none  but  persons  with  ample 
chests  should  sing.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  voice,  like  all  the 
other  gifls  of  nature,  will  be  improved  by  moderate  use,  as  well  as 
impaired  by  that  which  is  unreasonable  ;  and  that  the  few  instances 
in  which  children  on  their  entering  a  choir,  young  ministers,  town 
criers,  auctioneers,  d^c,  have  had  either  their  voices  or  their  healths 
injured,  have  been  entirely  consequent  upon  over  exertion. 

•  What  would  be  but  gentle  exercise  to  one,  might  prove  overwhelm- 
ing fatigue  to  another.  The  singing,  therefore,  should  be,  in  con- 
formity to  nature's  general  laws,  proportioned  to  the  strength,  age, 
and  state  of  health  of  the  performer  ;  and,  with  ali^  sparingly  indulg- 
ed io,  at  first.    The  hreathi  too,  should  be  so  "  mamaged"  (to  use 
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A  musical  term,)  as  to  prevent  forced  and  unnalural  respiration,  snd 
provide  lliat  llie  lungs  sliall  not  be  exhausted  upon  a  long  word  or 
note.  I  have  known  persons  who,  at  the  commencement,  hare  ex- 
perienced inconvenience  and  even  pain  in  singing  ;  but  who,  on  be> 
coming  accustomed  lo  hold  the  head  erect,  to  open  the  mouth  well, 
to  uiter  the  words  distinctly,  to  take  and  sustain  the  breath  in  a  pro- 
per  manner,  "'  ami  lo  procure  the  voire  from  the  eheit,"  bave  been 
enabled  to  sing,  not  only  with  ease,  but  wiih  pleasure.' 


FEMALE  SCHOOL   AT  AiOM'MlRAILi 

When  we  commenced,  some  years  since,  tiie  publication  of  for- 
eign views  and  practices  in  education,  we  were  soon  met  by  an 
outcry  at  tliis  unpatriotic  course.  '  Give  us  an  account  of  our  onit 
iustitutions,'  was  sometimes  tlie  language.  '  We  do  not  »  am  lo 
hear  of  European  sdiools,  their  Mate  of  society  does  not  admit  the 
lame  things.'  For  ourselves  we  really  beUeved,  and  cannot  help 
believing  still,  that  the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  both  hemispheres — and  that  the  same  means 
which  will  enlighten  the  one,  and  cultivate  the  other,  in  Euroi>e, 
will  do  it  in  America.  But  we  are  happily  saved  all  discussion 
on  this  subject  by  the  overwhelming  example  of  France,  and  its 
eminent  men.  For  one,  we  rejoice  in  that  foreign  inHueiice, 
vhich  has  taught  us  that  light  may  be  derived  frojn  abroad  ;  and 
we  venture  lo  draw  from  the  files,  in  which  we  had  put  them  in 
despair,  a  few  articles  relating  to  foreign  institutions. 

Montmirail,  at  the  foot  of  Neulchatel  lake,  is  an  institutioti 
founded  sixty-six  years  sinr^e  by  the  Moravian  or  United  Brethren, 
although  designed  especially  as  a  place  of  religious  and  intetlertual 
instruction.  But  we  shall  best  do  justice  to  it  by  a  translation  of 
the  Prospectus,  which  will  at  the  same  time  be  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  such  docnments  from  otiier  cotmtries.  j 


The  end  prnposfd  in  cMabtiiihinjf  tliis  school  is  to  advancB  true  ehril' 
linnit;,  by  imdenvnhng,  through  the  ^ace  of  God,  to  itiiptani  in  (he 
fieartu  of  our  pupils  the  iruilis  of  ilie  goapfl,  b«lh  b^  matruclion  and  ex- 
ample. We  believe  the  surest  rncthnd  (o  accomplish  ihis  end,  is  la  fol- 
low the  rale  which  onr  Lord  himself  has  piveri  ua;  "Suffer  little  eliil' 
dren  lo  cume  unto  me."  Ourconslnut  aim'  is,  to  address  those  com  milted 
K>  our  care,  HS  beings  redeemed  by  ihe  liluod  of  Christ ;  to  whom  ihej 
were  L-ondccmied  in  bapTism.  This  oliject  ia  kepi  jinrticularly  in  view  in 
•ur  Ibmil J  devalions,  and  calecheticsl  instructions.     The  Bible  Mid  fi 
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delbeffg^  Ckieefaim  we  the  books  oaed  at  these  ejwrciw,  hesidcs  wfaichi 
each  pupil  is  iostnicted  in  the  catechistD  t]iu|;ht  in  her  own  countrj. 
We  attend  divine  seriice  in  the  church  of  Cornaux,  which  is  about  a 
Icmsue  from  us,  as  often  as  the  time  and  our  means  allow. 

\\e  endearor  to  ocrupj  our  scholarB,  profitably,  in  teaching  them  such 
faranches  as  are  most  necessary  and  appropriate  to  their  sex.  They  learti 
Id  sew,  knit,  embroider,  mend  their  clothes,  &c.  Speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  the  French  language  on  grainnmtical  principles,  is  a  rearular 
■tudy  during  the  whole  course  of  instnictioo.  We  endearor  to  teach  the 
German  language  in  its  purify,  particulariy  to  French  girls.  Most  of  the 
pupils  take  lessons  in  the  English  language.  Arithmetic, Qeogmphy, Civil 
History,  Natural  History,  Drawing,  and  Music.  A  8e|Murate  charge  is 
made  of  the  lessons  given  in  the  English  language,  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

Certain  hours  of  every  day  are  devoted  to  recreation,  either  in  walk-" 
ing.  or  other  active  exercises,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers. 

The  board  is  paid  six  months  in  advance.  Each  boarder  furnishes 
her  own  bed,  and  napkins  for  the  table  and  chamber,  or  is  taxetl  fur  the 
use  of  them,  in  a  bill  which  is  sent  to  the  parents  every  six  months  for 
clothing  and  wasliing. 

Their  diet  consists  of  milk  or  coffee  for  breakfast.  Soup,  bonilli,  one 
roast  dish,  or  something  as  a  sulistitute,  with  vegetables,  for  dinner* 
Twice  in  the  week,  their  afternoon  meal  is  simply  bread  ami  cotlee  or 
milk — the  other  days,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  and  the  fruits  of  the  season 
are  added— cooked  fruits  and  vegetables  constitute  the  supper. 

When  a  pupil  is  sick,  all  pro|ier  means  are  used  ft>r  her  recovery. 
She  is  allowed  a  room  by  herself,  and  is  attended  by  a  physician  from 
Neufcbatel,  or  the  vicinity. 

The  young  ladies  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  parents,  guar* 
dians,  or  any  other  persons  whom  we  know  and  esteem,  without  inspec* 
tion  ;  but  we  reserve  this  privilege  over  letters  written  to  any  one  else, 
unless  in  cases  outhorized  by  |>arents  and  guardians. 

The  parents  or  guordians  are  required  to  give  three  or  four  months 
iiotice  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil  from  the  school. 

Finally,  as  all  the  success  of  our  efforts  de|)ends  upon  the  blessing  of 
God,  we  look  to  him  with  a  senso  of  our  own  insufficiency,  and  beg 
those  parents  who  confide  their  diildren  to  us,  to  aid  us  by  their  prayers. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  has  increased  to  sixty,  of 
whom  twelve  are  English.  French  and  German  are  both  spoken. 
There  are  two  superintendents,  one  of  the  department  of  domestic 
economy,  the  other  of  tlie  education  of  the  pupils  and  their  in-* 
struction  in  religious  duties,  both  of  whom  have  families.  The 
school  is  arranged  in  five  classes,  but  the  short  period  of  their 
residence  at  the  school  renders  it  difficult  to  follow  absolute  niles. 

They  rise  in  summer  at  half  past  five.  On  rising,  one  of  tlie 
pupils  repeats  a  prayer  aloud.  After  breakfast,  the  Scriptures  are 
read,  preceded  and  followed  by  singing.  At  nine  in  the  evening 
some  religious  book  is  read,  and  a  prayer  is  offered,  or  a  few  verses 
simg.  To  avoid  falling  into  forms,  no  absolutely  regular  course  is 
pursued.  On  Sunday  morning,  they  attend  a  neighboring  church 
or  have  lervice  at  homei  and  in  the  afteroooa  a  service  and  ser- 
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mon  at  borne  by  the  superintendent.    They  do  not  walk  to  a  da^ 
tance  on  Sunday,  but  spend  their  leisure  in  correspoodence. 

One  hour  daily  is  usually  spent  in  religious  exercises.  In  win- 
ter, the  hour  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  is  employed  in 
reading  accounts  of  missions.  This  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary history,  and  practical  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  gospel. 

Tiie  pupils  are  arranged  into  five  divisions  or  families  for  educa- 
tion, distinct  from  the  classes  for  instrucUon.  Each  is  superin- 
tended by  two  instructresses,  and  occupies  a  particular  room  dur- 
ing the  study  and  leisure  hours  of  the  day.  Thus  placing  twelve 
pupils  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  two  instructresses,  the 
circle  of  confidential  communication  is  in  this  way  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  it  is  deemed  a  great  advantage,  although  it  is  thought 
by  some  to  produce  a  spirit  of  coterie.  They  breakfast  in  their 
families,  but  meet  other  individuals  at  dinner  and  supper,  and  in 
the  classes,  where  they  are  arranged  according  to  their  capacity. 
The  instructresses  are  always  chosen  as  religious  persons,  and 
have  immediate  communication  on  personal  religion  with  those 
who  particularly  desire  it. 

The  families  are  composed  of  half  French  and  half  German 
pupils,  for  the  advantage  of  the  languages,  of  different  ages,  and  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  a  character  suited  to  each  other.  Four  hours 
of  each  week  are  devoted  to  sewing. 

The  days  are  thus  distributed. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock,  they  assemble  for  reli^ous  services. 

From  eight  to  eleven, — ^lessons. 

From  eleven  to  twelve,  singing,  followed  by  dinner  and  recrea- 
tion. 

From  two  to  four,  lessons,  recreation. 

From  four  to  five,  singing  and  tea. 

Evening  to  study. 

At  nine  o'clock,  religious  services. 


EDUCATION  IN  LOMBARDY. 

KLKMERTART,  HOLIDAY,  AND   INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  London  Journal  of  Education  contains 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  stale  of  schools  and  education 
in  Lombardy,  principally  derived  from  a  Report  of  the  Abate 
Aporti,  on  the  progress  of  popular  education  in  tliat  country. 
Aporti  has  been  for  several  years  director  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  Cremona ;  and  was  tlie  founder  of  the  school  in  the 
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same  town  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  was  he,  moreover,  who 
introduced  Infant  schools  into  Lombardy.  From  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  the  Journal,  and  from  his  quotations  from  Aporti,  we 
have  derived  the  following  information. 

A  system  of  universal  education  was  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Lombardy  about  the  year  1820;  and  in  18::^1,  the  upper 
elementary  schools  were  opened  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasury,  in  the  chief  towns  of  every  province.  In  1822,  the 
lower  elementary  schools  were  ordered  to  be  opened  in,  and  at 
the  expense  of  every  commune.  Since  that  lime,  the  progress  of 
elementary  education  in  that  country  has  been  exceedingly  rapid. 

These  elementary  schools  have  been  much  encouraged,  especial- 
ly by  the  clergy,  who  have  actually  in  some  instances  volunteered 
their  services  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  fulfilled,  themselves, 
a  share  of  the  task.  The  beneficial  effects  of  common  education, 
on  children  from  the  families  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  well  as 
of  the  v'arious  classes,  are  thus  represented.  '  They  become  friend- 
ly to  each  other  ;  they  learn  to  esteem  each  other,  independently 
of  the  chances  of  birth  and  fortune  ;  and  feelings  thus  early  con- 
ceived, are  likely  to  retain  a  salutary  influence  in  after  life.'  The 
moral  influence  of  these  schools  is  also  spoken  tughly  of.  A  les- 
son on  religious  doctrine  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises.  One 
statistical  fact  mentioned  by  Aporti  will  show  the  rapid  progress 
of  common  education  in  Lombardy,  in  a  most  strikiug  manner. 

It  b  customary  in  Catholic  countries,  to  give  boys,  on  their  first 
receiving  the  communion,  a  small  gift,  as  a  memento  of  this  great 
event  in  their  life.  Owing  to  the  illiterate  state  of  former  genera- 
tions, rosaries  were,  in  most  cases,  tlie  only  gift  that  could  be  of 
any  use:  the  young  communicant  who  could  not  read,  might 
count  his  beads  while  saying  his  prayers.  But  now,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  elementar)'  schools,  out  of  one  hundred  boys  or 
?*rls  there  are  hardly  four  or  five  to  whom  rosaries  are  given, 
he  rest  receive  tracts  and  other  religious  books,  which  they  can 
read  and  understand.  This  certainly  indicates  a  most  surprising 
change. 

But  again :  ten  or  tweh*e  years  ago  there  were  no  females  in 
Lombardy  who  were  qualified  to  teach  the  girls'  schools,  except 
in  the  monasteries :  now  there  are  one  thousand  one  hundred  well 
qualified  female  teachers. 

It  was  calculated,  in  1830,  that  about  436,000  boys  and  girls 
of  or  above  twelve  years  of  age  had  completed  their  elementary 
education  in  the  schools  ;  being  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
population.  By  the  year  1840,  says  the  Journal,  it  may  be  fairly 
reckoned,  that  there  will  be  few  persons  in  Lombardy  under  thirty 
jrears  of  age,  who  will  not  have  received  their  echication  io  tha 
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schools,  either  public  or  private.  What  a  change  will  then  have 
been  effected  in  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people  !  This  may 
be  truly  called  the  regeneration  of  a  whole  nation  ;  and  the  right 
kind  of  regeneration.  It  will  be  a  regeneration  effected  quieil}', 
without  bloodshed,  without  violence,  without  costly  sacrifices,  sod 
without  injury  to  any  one  individual. 

Brides  elementary  schools,  the  plan  of  universal  education,  luA 
down  by  the  government  of  Lombardy,  provided  for  the  forrna&io 
of  schools  for  Sundays,  or  rather  for  holidays, — including  both 
Sundays  and  holidays.  In  1833,  there  were  in  the  town  and  pn>- 
vince  of  Cremona,  embracing  a  population  of  about  180,000,  do 
less  than  fifty-five  of  these  holiday  scliools,  attended  by  about  800 
pupils.  At  the  same  time,  similar  institutions  were  spreading  ia 
the  other  provinces.  In  1832,  there  were  in  all  Lombardy,  ex- 
clusively of  the  Venetian  provinces,  208  of  these  scliools,  attended 
by  between  4000  and  5000  individuals.  Boys  above  twelta 
years  of  age,  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools  and  have  be- 
come apprentices  or  iourneynien,  receive  instruction  for  two  or 
three  hours  every  holiday,  and  thus  not  only  retain  what  ihey 
have  before  learnt  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  make  still  further 
improvement.  They  are  even  taught  drawing,  as  applied  to  the 
mechanical  arts,  the  principles  of  architecture,  Stc.  At  Mantua, 
Professor  Vergani,  who  directs  one  of  these  schools,  instructs  gra- 
tuitously in  linear  mathematical  or  ornamental  drawing,  and  the 
elements  of  various  branches  of  mechanics  connected  with  the 
mechanical  arts.  At  Favia,  the  Bishop  has  instituted  a  holiday 
school.  !n  Milan  there  are  several,  in  one  of  which  a  course  of 
gymnastics  has  been  instituted.  The  holiday  schoools  are  also 
frecjuented  by  grown  up  artizans  who  have  not  had  the  advanlat'C 
of  elementar)-  education  in  their  youth ;  and  thus  they  answer  the 
purposes  of  schools  for  adults. 

Tlie  Abate  Larabruscfabi,  a  zealous  promoter  of  popular  edu- 
cation, established,  in  the  year  1830,  a  holiday  school  at  Figline, 
in  which  linear  drawing,  perspective,  and  the  elements  of  geome- 
try and  mechanics  are  taught,  with  reading  and  writing.  Be- 
Bides  all  these,  a  gentleman  has  opened  at  ?>iena,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  school  for  young  artizans,  for  one  hour  every  day,  where 
they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  though  this 
hour  is  from  12  to  1 — the  usual  dinner  hour — mnny  choose  to  at- 
tend the  school,  in  preference.  There  is  a  similar  school  to  the 
latter,  in  Florence. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  infant  schools,  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  were  introduced  into  Ijombardy  by  Aporti.  He 
made  his  first  attempt  with  the  children  of  those  in  easy  circuin- 
itances  ;  but  the  plan  succeeded  so  well  that  he  soon  turned  )» 


attentioD  to  the  chDdien  of  the  poor ;  and  obtained  a  decree  from 
the  government  in  &vor  of  hb  object,  in  August,  1830.  Sub-> 
acriptioos  were  obtained  the  first  year  to  enable  hini  to  admit  thirty- 
four  bo}*s.  In  January,  1833,  he  opened  a  school  of  the  same 
kind  for  girls.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  no  less  than  ninety- 
four  boys,  and  forty-six  girk,  were  educated  in  the  infant  schools 
of  Cremona.  Children  of  poor  artizans,  or  of  widowed  mothers, 
fiom  two  years  and  a  half  to  six  years  of  age,  are  admitted  at 
e^ht  in  the  morning,  and  remain  there  till  sunset ;  and  are  suppli- 
ed with  dinner  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

Apoiti  some  time  since  published  a  Manual  for  Infant  Schools, 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  several  other  philanthropic  individu- 
«b  have  become  greatly  interested  in  the  subject ;  and  schools 
have  been  estabUshed  in  Florence,  Pisa,  Legliom,  and  Prato. 
That  of  Leghorn  contained,  in  1834,  about  fifty  children. 

In  these  schools,  according  to  the  system  of  Aporti,  children 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  cla5;sed 
systematically ;  for  example,  the  parts  of  the  human  body  ;  articles 
of  dress,  furniture,  and  of  food  ;  names  of  \'arious  kinds  of  build- 
ings, and  their  respective  parts  ;  domestic  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  the  names  of  the  most  conunon  natural  products  of  the 
earth,  divided  into  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  Tins  is  done 
either  by  showing  the  children  the  actual  object,  or  a  good  model 
or  print  of  it ;  making  them  notice  its  shape,  color,  and  other  pro- 
perties, and  drawing  their  attention  to  the  similarity  and  shades  of 
difference  between  various  species  of  the  same  class  or  genus. 
The  prints  used,  are  chosen  from  the  best  of  their  kind,  so  as  to 
awake  in  the  child  a  taste  for  beautv.  The  children  are  taucrlit  to 
spell,  and  to  pronounce  each  syllable  distinctly  ;  they  are  also 
tauirla  the  elements  of  writing:  and  arithmetic.  With  regard  to 
moral  and  religious  education,  prayer  is  attended  three  times  a  day, 
and  psalms  are  sung  which  had  pre\iously  been  committed  to 
memory.  An  abridgment  of  the  historical  part  of  tlie  Scriptures 
has  also  been  arranged  in  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  teacher 
and  pupils.  Tliey  are  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  are  tautrht 
to  treat  each  other  in  the  same  manner.  Three  times  a  day  they 
walk  out  and  play  in  the  court  or  garden  ;  and  even  in  the  school 
itself,  they  frequently  walk  up  and  down  by  classes  or  small  com- 
panies, in  something  like  militar)'  order. 

Of  the  necessity  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  Lom- 
bardv,  in  behalf  of  elementarv  and  infant  schools,  we  have  abun- 
dant  evidence  from  the  wretched  intellectual  and  moral  habits — to 
say  nothing  of  their  physical  condition — which  formerly  existed, 
and  which  still  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  which  are 
minutely  described  by  Aporti. 
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PRACTICAL  LE860N  ON  SPELLING. 

{The  ToUowing  letton  la  addressed  to  Blind  children,  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Hofret 
tiod  prefaced  to  a  new  Spelling  Boole  prepared  for  the  Blind  lustitutioo,  in  Bos- 
ton.   It  will  guide  othera  in  luldreaaing  children  who  see.] 

To  Blind  Children: 

Language  is  a  combination  of  sminds  uttered  by  the  mouth,  aod 
intended  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  to  the  hearer. 

The  elements  of  language,  or  its  simplest  parts,  are  single  sounds; 
these  when  written,  or  expressed  by  a  visible  or  a  tangible  sign,  are 
called  letters.  For  example,  the  sound  o  is  expressed  in  English  by 
a  round  mark :  the  sound  /  by  a  straight  mark :  but  the  kind  of  mark 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  sound  ;  o  is  always  o  whether  men 
agree  to  express  it  in  writing  by  a  round  or  a  square  mark*  In  form- 
ing their  languages,  men  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  these  simple 
sounds ;  and  they  can  be  acquired  well  only  in  youth,  while  the  or- 
gans of  the  voice  are  flexible.  Thus  the  French  cannot  pronounce 
our  ih  well,  because  they  have  no  such  sound  in  their  language. 

In  English,  there  are  twenty-six  letters  or  characters  to  express 
the  sounds*  SoTne  sounds  are  perfectly  simple,  and  are  called 
vowels :  they  can  be  pronounced  by  merely  breathing  outward, 
without  moving  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  lips ;  they  are  n,  e,  o;  no 
other  letters  can  be  pronounced  in  this  way  :  t  and  u  are  imperfect 
vowels  ;  the  other  letters  are  called  consonants  ;  they  are  6,  c,  (/,  /, 
gi  ^»  j)  ^1  ^1  "*>  ^1  Pf  9i  ^t  Sy  ty  V,  2,  z;  Hf  and  y  are  sometimes  im- 
perfect vowels,  sometimes  consonants.  Now  you  will  find  you  can- 
not proiN)unce  the  consonants  without  the  help  of  a  vowel,  nor  with- 
out moving  the  mouth  ;  thus,  if  you  wish  to  say  b,  you  must  add  a, 
or  €,  or  0,  otherwise  you  cannot  get  the  sound  out  of  your  mouth. 

When  two  or  more  simple  sounds  arc  united,  they  are  called  sylla- 
bles;  thus,  0  and  /  pronounced  together,  make  a  syllable;  if  you  add 
n  third  sound,  for  example  r/,  it  makes  a  word,  oM.  If  you  write  two 
or  more  words,  you  form  a  sentence  ;  as,  adding  man  to  old,  you 
make  a  sentence  or  express  an  idea— old  man.  These  preparatory 
remarks  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  elements  of  language. 

The  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  which  is  already  printed 
for  your  use,  teaches  you  the  nature  of  lan<Tuage  in  general,  and  the 
construction  of  the  English  language  in  particular. 

One  part  of  Grammar,  you  know,  treats  of  orthography,  or  the 
placing  of  letters  in  a  proper  manner  to  form  words.  By  the  arrange- 
ment of  letters,  or  by  spelling,  you  may  convey  diflerent  meanings; 
thus  if  you  should  write  to  your  fi  iend  to  send  you  some  plums,  you 
would  get  something  good  to  eat ;  but  if  you  should  spell  it  plumbs^ 
he  would  send  some  leaden  weights.  Sometimes  the  very  same  letters 
will  make  different  words  by  different  positions;  m  i/^  spells  one 
thing,  g  u  m  another. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  write  cor- 
rectly, to  learn  how  to  f^pell  correctly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  care- 
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lolly  study ing  the  following  book,  yon  may  yet  get  much  issistaaM. 
Ton  should,  however,  be  very  careful,  when  you  are  reading  any 
book,  to  observe  how  the  letters  are  placed,  and  to  fix  them  in  youc 
memories.  Seeing  persons,  learn  to  spell  principally  by  reading ; 
they,  however,  find  spelling  books  to  be  very  usefiil.  You  will  find 
them  still  more  so. 

You  know  that  language  is  good  or  bad,  according  as  the  fashion 
or  mode  of  speaking  by  respectable  and  intelligent  people  and  au- 
thors may  determine  ;  and  it  is  just  so  with  spelling.  Unfortunately 
for  foreigners,  who  are  trying  to  learn  English,  and  for  children  who 
are  trying  to  learn  to  spell,  the  words  are  not  written  as  they  ought 
to  be  ;  that  is,  they  are  not  pronounced  as  they  are  written  ;  if  they 
were,  it  would  be  easy  to  learn  to  spell.  For  instance,  take  these  three 
letters,  k  of.  When  sounded  together,  they  make  a  word  which  you 
understand ;  but  there  is  really  no  such  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  the  thing  which  you  mean  is  spelt,  cough.  Again,  if  you 
should  write  to  a  friend  that  some  troops  had  gone  by,  with  a  kernel 
at  their  head,  he  would  lau^h  to  think  a  little  bit  of  corn  should  lead 
soldiers  :  the  title  of  the  officer  is  spelt  colonel;  the  little  bits  of  corn 
are  spelt  kernel. 

Now  this  is  bad,  and  a  great  many  wise  men  have  tried  to  alter  it, 
and  persuade  people  to  write  the  words  as  they  are  pronounced.  Dr. 
Franklin,  among  others,  used  to  write  the  words  just  as  they  were 
pronounced  ;  as  enuf  instead  of  the  common  way,  enough,  for  suffi- 
cient. But  it  is  all  m  vain ;  people  will  spell  just  as  they  have  a  mind 
to,  or  rather  as  they  have  been  used  to,  and  you  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  learn  to  spell  as  they  do. 

Another  difficulty  is,  that  different  writers  spell  words  difierently  ; 
and  you  will  find  that  dictionaries  differ  considerably ;  now  what  is 
to  be  done  in  these  cases  ?  Why,  just  as  1  told  you  in  the  grammar ; 
follow  the  fashion  or  method  of  the  majority  of  good  writers,  English 
and  American.  Many  persons  have  a  particular  standard,  and  spell 
according  to  some  Dictionary,  as  Walker's  or  Johnson's,  or  some 
other.  I  should  advise  yon  to  adopt  the  standard  of  Webster's  -Dic- 
tionary, a  new  American  work  of  great  merit ;  but  if  you  can  learn 
to  spell  after  any  good  English  writer,  you  may  be  satisfied,  l^hat 
the  following  little  book  may  assist  you  in  your  task,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  your  friend. 
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Schools  amovq  Barbarous  Natioitb. 

Atnonir  the  efforts  made  for  the  advaDcemeDt  of  education,  none  baTO 
been  more  remarkable  for  their  extent,  and  permanence,  and  aucceflis 
than  those  which  have  been  made  in  connection  with  chriatian  miFsioub 
They  deserve  a  larger  space  than  they  occupy  in  the  Annals  of  Ekluci' 
lion.  The  followinj^  are  among  the  interesting  results  to  be  found  on  tlie 
records  of  Missions. 

Madagascar. — In  1818,  when  our  first  missionary  reached  the  lale  of 
Madagascar,  only  two  or  three  perFons  were  found  at  the  court  of  Rada- 
ma,  the  king,  capable  of  writing;  and  that  in  so  imperfect  a  way,  in  the 
difficult  Arobic  characters,  as  to  leave  their  documents  scarcely  legible: 
now,  about  twenty  thousand  have  been  instructed  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing ;  and  the  native  government  itself,  employs  two  thousand  young 
men,  taken  from  the  schools,  as  writers  in  various  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, who  have  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  knowledge, 
thus  newly  introduced. 

At  first  the  missionary  brethren  had  to  contend  with  a  general  unbelief 
among  the  elder  and  more  inf!ueniial  natives,  that  [taper  would  (as  they 
sny)  SPEAK.  It  was  not  till  after  a  lapse  of  about  two  years,  that  they 
were  able  to  hold  their  first  meeting  of  scholars,  to  convince  such  op- 
posers  of  the  nature  and  value  of  knowledge.  It  was  a  memorable  day. 
Many  intelligent  and  confident  faces  were  seen  among  those  who  were 
wniiing  to  be  examined.  At  one  end  sal  the  principal  judges ;  the  senior 
of  whom  called  to  the  bench  a  scholar,  and  after  having  dictated  a  sen- 
tence in  a  whisper,  took  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  to  be  read  by 
another  scholar.  This  was  an  important  experiment.  The  child  read  off 
the  sentence  readily ;  and  the  old  judge,  at  once  convinced  and  delighted, 
exclaimed,  *Solornbava  tokoa!* — *  Substitute  of  the  mouth,  indeed!' 
and,  to  this  day,  a  letter  is  called  in  the  Madagascar  language,  the  *mouik 
substituted*  Arithmetic  created  still  greater  surprise.  The  native  mode 
of  reckoning  is  either  by  stones  of  different  sizes,  or  by  cutting  pieces 
of  ru:<h,  of  various  lengths,  and  using  the  shortest  as  units,  the  next 
as  tens,  the  next  os  hundreds,  and  so  on.  At  the  meeting  referred  to, 
the  senior  judge  put  a  specific  question,  which  he  had  previously  calcu- 
lated in  his  own  tedious  way — *  If  five  hundred  of  my  bullocks  be  sent  to 
Tnmalave,  and  sold,  say  one  hundred  at  five  dollars,  eighty  at  four  dol- 
lars, and  so  forth,  what  number  of  dollars  must  my  slaves  deliver  up  to 
me  on  their  return  ?'  This  simple  question  was  instantly  answered  cor- 
rectly by  many  of  tbe  children  ;  when  all  agreed  that  the  children  had 
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bccotne  nuer  ttian  ihe  old  people :  the  jiidgee  protesied  thai  it  was  hke 
magic  and  conjuring ;  and  the  scbools  immediaiely  became  popular. 

The  female  Bchool  continues  flourieliing,  the  funda  are  ample,  ihe 
attendance  satisfactory,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  grulifying. 
About  ten  or  twelve  have  lelt  the  school  able  to  react  fluently,  ajid  to 
work  at  their  needles;  twenty  or  thirty  more  have  led,  who  have  acquired 
enough  lo  Itngirove  themselves,  should  they  have  any  such  wish,  but  1 
fear  that,  in  most  nnses,  when  the  sehool  is  abandoned,  work  and  boobs 
are  thrown  aside,  ami  superseded  either  by  unconirolled  idleness,  or  by 
bard  labor  in  the  fields.  Many  return  lo  us,  after  having  wearied  ihem- 
■elvea  In  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  and  then  we  often  find  that  even 
the  eletnenta  are  forgotten ;  all  Is  tu  l>e  begun  over  again.  The  regular 
attendance  is  from  fifty  to  fifty-two ;  for  several  months  it  has  never  been 
below  forty-eight.  Tlicse  all  asaeinblB  daily,  lu  hear  the  word  preached 
in  the  chapel;  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  being  able  to  reed  more  or 
less  Buently,  and  converse  wiili  me  about  chiietian  truth.  In  teaching 
ihem,  I  endeavor  to  keep  in  mind  the  caution  sugn-estEd  by  good  Mr. 
Simeon — '  not  to  take  the  wlde-moiilhed  bucket,  liul  (he  slender-epouied 
lea-keiile,'  lo  iill  the  bottle.  We  lake  a  sentence,  half  a  sentence,  or 
any  portion  containing  a  complete  idea,  which  I  rend  and  explain.  Each 
girl  then  reads  it,  and  is  questioned  al)oul  it  in  lum.  They  find  their  level 
ID  the  clashes,  so  that  the  less  able  girls  have  the  benefit  of  the  inlclll- 
gence  of  those  placed  above  ibem,  at  the  same  lime,  1  endeavor  so  10 
vary  the  questions  as  to  avoid  their  answering  by  rote.  They  are  exam- 
iued  on  the  lesson  of  the  previous  day,  before  they  proceed  to  a  new 
portion  ;  on  Saturilays  they  are  examined  upon  all  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  liavc  been  exercised  durinj;  ilie  week. — London  JUiu.  Regiiter, 

Imfast  Schools  m  New  Zealano. — Mr.  J.  Mutlhews,  an  English 
MisBiouary  in  New  Zeolniid,  has  been  etnployed  principally  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Infant  school  system.  Frotn  a  letter  of  his,  tltiteil  Wai- 
tuate,  Jau.  SO,  1)^,  we  make  Ihe  following  extracts,  as  they  exhibit  in  a 
forcible  manner,  Ihe  value  of  thai  system,  and  its  tendency  to  supplant 
the  ferocious  tempers  early  in»>Illled  into  the  native  children. 

'  I  was  very  happy  in  leaching  the  Infant  school  which  I  had  organiz- 
ed; and  from  what  I  have  observed,  I  should  conclude,  that  were  the 
Infant  system  to  obtain  a  good  footing  in  ihe  villages  of  the  natives,  it 
would  soon  change  the  moral  face  of  nature  in  New  Zealand.  No  Eng- 
lish children  ever  enjoyed  the  system  more  than  those  nutivea  to  whom  I 
taught  it.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  ihal  the  savage  learns  to  bo  n  savage 
in  his  infancy :  he  only  wails  for  power  and  opportunity  lo  display  his 
ferocious  nature.  The  custom  of  the  chiefs  if,  to  make  known  every- 
thing of  importance  lo  the  child.  I  have  nnliced  the  princi|ial  chief  of 
Kailaia,  talkiug  to  his  little  boy  as  though  the  child  was  able  to  give  him 
■dTice.    The  follKr  would  Readfaotly  look  his  aon  in  the  Gue,  while  dis- 
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ending  the  scene  which  took  place ;  ond  Ihe  son  would  ta  eamenlf  to^ 
hold  ihe  Rilher,  anil  show,  by  bin  slrict  niietition,  thnl  every  word  wu 
digested.  The  UifitDt  race  are  romnrkalily  quick  in  ob«erring  cverj  ir- 
lion  of  (he  miBKionnry.  rrevluiialy  lo  our  Anally  deiermining  on  eMat»- 
Jii^hitig  thx  Keilnis  stalion,  we  took  a  TnisBioiinry  trip  among  (he  Iribea  cf 
the  RarawB.  We  spent  the  second  Suhliath  at  Wnngajie,  a  noted  pl«c« 
for  the  strength  oftlie  fighting  men.  We  pitehed  our  tent  near  llie  booM 
or  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  nanied  Hiihu,  a  brother  of  ibe  ooted  w*r- 

'  While  sitting  in  the  lent  door,  I  oliserved  a  number  of  children  Bock 
lo  a  smalt  rush  house,  which  was  about  Ten  yards  from  our  tent,  evideaily 
very  anxioiia  to  peep  in.  They  peeped  in,  as  fast  as  ibey  could  ;  and  u 
ihey  peeiied,  ibey  smiled.  At  what  did  they  smile  ?  They  smiled  and 
evinced  their  juy  at  the  sight  i>f  the  bends  of  victims  who  have  lately 
fallen  in  battle.  Thus  the  infiint  raco  of  New  Zealnnders  ere  taught  Id 
delight  in  the  savage,  and  wortm  than  brutal  habits  of  their  (larenlft 
Now  it  ia  ju«t  ns  ea»y  to  ti-nrli  them  the  orderly  habits  of  an  Infiul 
■ehool,  aa  to  teai-h  tbem  the  bahit  of  delighting  in  war.  This  little  inei- 
ilent  taught  tno  n  great  lesson.  There  are  many  obHiar.leH  in  the  way  of 
tetting  these  schools  agoing:  hut  there  is  reason  to  hope  thai  the  day  ii 
not  far  distant,  when  Infant  schools  shall  become  generaL  Wbila  U 
Kniiain,  nine  weeks,  I  opened  a  Sunday  school,  which  wni  well  attended. 
On  the  Monday,  I  opened  a  morning  school,  commencing  with  reading 
the  word  of  God,  singing  and  praying  ;  and  this  also  was  well  and  regu- 
larly attended  ;  .ind,  beyond  my  eicjK^claiion,  1  had  an  Infnm  claaa:  and 
it  would  have  delighted  any  of  the  patrons  of  Infant  avhoots,  to  have 
Men  the  imerest  which  this  class  excited  among  the  grown-up  people: 
they  would  Rometimea  stop  ibeir  lessons  lo  bear  the  infants  tay  tbeira.  I 
began  to  teach  them  Waita's  Cbild's  CBiechi)>ni,  and  other  lessons.  One 
of  the  old  chiefs  would  frequently  act  as  sexton,  to  keep  good  order,U)d 
BO  out  aud  about  lo  call  all  into  school, ' — lb. 
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EnUCATtON    OF   TUE    GtPSIES, 

Ii  is  pleasing  to  learn,  upon  the  aulhority  of  a  rcvpectable 
dani  of  the  New  York  Observer,  ihnt  even  that  singular  people,  the 
lies,  no  long  regarded  as  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  ciTilixation, 
beginninft  to  hear  the  voice  of  inteHeciual  and  moral  inslr 

The  Missionary  Institution  of  Uurmen,  in  Gertnnny,  in  the  year 
sent  Mr.  ninnkenbur^ ,  an  active  and  excellent  man,  to  Frederickslohra, 
■  village  of  Prussia,  in  which  there  were  about  three  hundred  Gypsies, 
to  ascertain  their  state,  and,  if  poRsible,  Inatruct  and  improve  them.  He 
found  them  in  the  n«nnl  wretched  condition  ;  a  single  room  ofteu  occu- 
pied by  four  families — if  the  family  Institution  cnn  properly  be  said  to 
«]tiil— the  Halted  fround  eervio^  ihem  nl  once  for  a  chair,  ind,  apd  atil*i 
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Mr.  Blankeoburg  was  received,  at  fint,  with  great  distrost ;  for  he  bad 
been  represented  to  them  as  coming  among  them  in  order  to  get  them 
iDto  the  house  of  correction,  and  compd  them  to  work ;  a  thing  which  they 
mortally  hate.  But  when  convinced  that  he  had  visited  them  from  mo- 
tives of  pure  charity,  they  promised  to  follow  his  counsels,  and  exhort 
their  companions  to  do  the  same.  One  of  them  wept  for  joy,  and  said 
be  had  hitherto  thought  that  no  one  in  the  world  loved  them. 

Mr.  R  immediately  proceeded  to  employ  them  in  digging  ditches  for 
the  forest,  and  in  other  ways,  and  labored  with  them  himself^  both  to  en- 
eoarage  them  by  his  example,  and  to  secure  a  better  opportunity  of  con- 
yersing  with  them,  and  instructing  them  in  knowledge  and  religion. 
Mrs.  B.  at  the  same  time  taught  the  little  girls  to  knit,  sew,  and  do  other 
work  suited  to  their  sex.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  also  opened,  by  subscription,  a 
•chool,  in  which  children  were  taught,  lodged,  fed  and  clothed.  Another 
and  a  higher  institution  has  more  recently  been  established  at  Erfurth,  a 
few  miles  distant,  for  the  reception  of  those  who  have  left  the  school  at 
Frederickslohra,  and  who  wish  not  only  to  complete  their  education,  but 
to  learn  some  trade,  occupation,  or  profession. 

Mr.  R  has,  however,  found  difficulties,  and  met  with  many  very  severe 
triala  The  Gypsies  possess  the  most  fickle,  inconsistent  character  ima- 
ginable. They  make  large  promises  one  day,  and  the  next  day  forget 
them  all.  They  shed  tears  of  joy,  while  listening  to  a  friend  who  is  in- 
terested for  them ;  and  a  moment  afler,  they  turn  against  him  and  load 
him  with  reproaches.  So  addicted  are  they  to  a  vagabond  and  vicious 
life,  that  they  easily  break  loose  from  most  of  the  restraints  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  think  they  do  a  school-master  a  great  favor  in  allowing  him 
to  teach,  feed,  and  clothe  their  children,  and,  if  in  the  least  dissatisfied 
with  anything,  they  take  away  their  children.  It  sometimes  costs  the 
strongest  prayers  and  entreaties  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  smaller 
members  of  their  families  at  a  boarding-school,  which  does  not  cost  them 
a  penny. 

Yet,  amid  all  their  discouragements,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  have  done  some- 
thing. The  school  at  Frederickslohra  already  contains  above  twenty 
pupils,  and  that  at  Erfurth  seven;  and  two  of  the  latter  have,  for  two 
years  pest,  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  eonverted  to  Christianity. 

If  then,  Gypsies  can  be  civilized,  of  what  portion  of  our  race  need 
we  despair?  The  Hottentots  have  k>ng  ago  been  found  within  the 
reach  of  science  and  religion ;  and  even  the  sooty  tribes  of  New  Holland 
are  more  hopeful  subjects  of  instruction  than  the  Gypsies. 

IifSTRucnoN  OF  Chimukt  Swekpeks. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand  boys  now  em- 
pbyed  as  chimney  sweeps  in  the  difierent  towns  of  England.    A  sub- 
acriptioB  of  five  sbillinp  each,  was  not  long  ance  raiaad  among  the  prin- 
•44 
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cipal  inhabitants  of  Brighton,  England,  for  the  porpose  of  proTiding  a  room 
with  the  requisite  accommodations  of  desks,  books,  &c.,  where  the  yooog 
sweeps  might  assemble  in  their  working  clothes ;  for  it  was  found  that 
any  attempt  to  make  them  put  on  better,  would  have  entiretj  defeated  the 
object  in  view.  Funds  being  thns  provided,  an  evenings  school  waa  estab- 
lished, under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee,  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  master  sweeps  were  requested  to  permit  their  boys  to 
attend,  to  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  they  assented.  The 
school-room  was  opened  three  times  a  week,  from  six  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  climbing  boys  attended. 
They  were  taught  reading.  Writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  instructed 
in  religion  ;  and  the  school  wns  opened  and  closed  always  with  prayer. 
Each  of  these  pupils  provides  himself  with,  or  has  a  dark  colored  frock, 
(or  one  is  lent  him,)  which  he  puts  on  over  his  working  dress  when  hi 
school,  and  thus  any  annoyance  from  soot  or  dust  is  prevented.  He  is^ 
moreover,  expected  to  wash  his  hands  and  face,  and  comb  his  hair,  before 
going  to  school ;  and  a  small  tub  of  water,  with  soap  and  towels,  ia  pro- 
vided, should  a  greater  degree  of  cleanliness  be  requisite.  Small  prizes 
are  given  for  good  conduct,  and  the  boys  are  treated  with  kindness  to  in- 
duce them  to  attend  the  school.  The  plan  has  succeeded  in  Brightoa 
beyond  all  expectation. 

Elementajlt  EnucATioy  in  3wiTZERLAmy« 

In  the  canton  of  Zurich,  the  attention  of  the  government  has  of  late 
been  directed  to  elementary  schools,  and  the  compensation  of  the  teach- 
ers has  been  greatly  increased.  Nearly  two  hundred  of  those  who  were 
formerly  employed  as  village  masters,  had  not  more  than  fif\y  to  sixty 
francs  (about  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars)  a  year.  But  a  new  law  secures 
to  every  teacher  of  more  than  one  hundred  pupils,  a  yearly  allowance  of 
three  hundred  to  ihree  hundred  and  twenty-five  francs,  besides  a  gratui- 
tous residence,  and  certain  perquisites ;  and  to  the  maf^ter  of  an  auxiliar}' 
school,  who  has  the  charge  of  not  more  than  fifty  pupils,  about  two  hun- 
dred francs. 

The  national  or  elementary  schools  of  Lucern,  one  half  of  which  are 
open  in  summer,  amount  to  165,  while  the  whole  population  is  only 
116,000.  It  has  also  16  secondary  schools.  The  town  of  Lucern,  with 
only  6000  inhabitants,  has  5  elementary  schools  for  boys,  5  for  girls,  2 
scconitary  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  4  infant  schools.  This  efibrt  in 
behalf  of  schooFs  is  almost  equal  to  that  which  is  nrade  in  New  England 
and  New  York^ 

EnucATforr  rN  BaLciuH. 

The  government  of  Belgium  appropriates  more  than  twice  as  much 
money  ta  elementary  education,  in  proportion  to  its  whole  popiriatioo,  a» 
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Fnnea^  md  baa  twice  m  maay  children  at  aeliooli  ia  profioitiaB  t»  ita 
^iMla  popnktiaB.  In  Belgiuoiy  the  propoition  in  1890^  wna  I  to  10;  in 
France  I  to  90,  The  namber  at  achool  in  Belgium  baa  incieaaed  fiftj* 
per  cent,  ainoe  1890. 

Eaolish  Maivcal  Laaok  School. 

A  achool  on  a  pkiD  aoroewliat  dotcI,  has  been  opened  at  Ealing  GroTe, 
Cnf  land,  and  pkiced  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Craig.  It  ia  for  both  boardera 
and  day  scholars.  The  boanlen  must  not  be  leas  than  twelve  yeare  of 
age,  and  the  day  acholare  are  to  take  their  dinners  with  them.  The 
scholars  of  both  these  kinds  who  are  strong  enough  to  do  it,  go  out  twice 
in  the  day  to  work  in  the  garden  ;  care  being  taken  not  to  expose  them 
to  bad  weather,  nor  to  task  them  beyond  their  strength.  When  employed 
in  tilling  that  part  of  the  land,  the  produce  of  which  goea  to  the  support 
of  the  establishment,  they  receive  fair  wagea;  but  a  separate  piece  of 
land  will  be  allotted  to  such  of  the  boarders  or  day  acholars  as  may  be 
able  to  cultivate  it  on  their  own  account,  and  whose  conduct  shall  render 
them  deserving  of  that  advantage.  They  are  required  to  pay  a  low  rent, 
punciually,onee  a  month.  The  quantity  of  land  allotted  to  each  does  not 
exceed  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  and  he  may  take  the  produce  to  his  family, 
or  sell  it  to  the  school.  In  this  school,  the  price  of  tuition  ia  exceedingly 
low.  Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c. ;  and  to  those 
who  have  a  turn  for  them,  in  drawing,  car)>entry,  and  aome  other  useful 
arts.  The  beet  behaved  acholnrs  are  admitted  in  the  evening  for  this 
purpoee.— Londbn  Joumai  qf  Education, 

CniLDMin^a  FaixifD  Sociktt,  in  London. 

This  society,  for  reclaiming  juvenile  offenders,  affords  an  asylum  to 
one  hundred  and  aixiy  children,  who  are  now  training  in  habits  of  indua- 
try,  in  the  princijiles  of  religion,  and  in  moral  discipline.  More  than 
aeveo  hundred  have  already  enjoyed  ita  advantagca;  and  of  tbia  number, 
three  hundred  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  way  to  gain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood in  the  colonies,  upon  such  terms  as  are  likely  to  aecure  their  future 
aucceas  in  life,  if  their  conduct  shall  deserve  it. 

Society  roa  ths  Advancxmxnt  of  Lkarning  in  South  CAaoLiNA. 

We  gave  a  brief  notice,  in  our  number  for  August,  of  the  formation  of 
<  the  South  Carolina  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning;'  and  of 
its  leading  objects.  In  a  late  number  of  the  *  Columbia  Teleacopc,'  we 
find  an  article  purporting  to  be  an  abetract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  Society  for  the  montha  of  July  and  Auguat ;  from  which^ 
we  learn  that  immediate  meaaurea  are  to  be  taken  for  collecting  a  Miner- 
alogical  Cabinet  for  the  Society,  by  an  a^ent,  who  is  appointed  for  ibo 
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|iiirpoM;  end  that  all  ihe  publicBiiona  ^ecially  directed  by  ibe  SocJEiy, 
ore  10  be  made  of  a  uniform  size  and  lyiie,  and  to  be  so  armnged  as  to 
fortn  contimiouR  volumeH.  A  memoir  on  the  aubjecl  of  Free  Schoola  in 
SouUi  CsrolinB,  wns  read  before  tbe  Conimillee  in  July,  by  Mr.  M'Cord, 
and  subsequenily  ordered  lo  lie  primed. 

The  Committee  bas  d]«j  requested  Thomas  Griiiike  Drayton  to  pre- 
Bent  to  the  Society,  al  ilieir  meeting  in  December  next,  n  Memoir  on  the 
German  Sjstem  of  Education.  Messrs.  W.  Seabrook,  Wm.  M.  Smith, 
and  R,  W.Barnwell,  nre  also  requested  to  present  a  Memoir  on  the  MortJ 
DiKi|iline  and  Treatment  of  Slaves,  in  that  Sioto.  EfTorta  have  aleo  becD 
made  to  revive  the  'Southern  Review.' 
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Measures  have  recently  been  taken — we  know  not  with  .,  bi 
for  tbe  enlnrgement  and  improvement  of  tliis  liisiiiuiion,  situated  hi  Ply- 
:i,  in  New  Hampshire.    The  contemplated  plan  embrocea  llie  atiain- 
of  three  distinct  objects. 

The  furuiahiDg  of  instruction  to  young  persons  of  both  aexei,  in  all 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  usually  taught  in  Academies  and 
High  Schools. 

3.  The  pre)inralion  of  both  male  and  female  teachers.  This  object  is 
be  attained  by  daily  appropriate  instruction,  and  by  one  or  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  on  echool  teaching,  delivered  al  the  Iniilituiion  each 
year.  These  ioBtructions  and  lectures  are  to  embrace  a  dist^ussion  of  ibe 
hods  of  governing  imd  teaching  scholars;  an  eaamiualion  and 
criticism  of  school  books ;  and  on  illustration  of  the  value  of  religious 
principles,  as  the  basis  of  all  good  government  and  instruction. 

3.  The  education  of  young  men  for  the  goE|iel  ministry.  Tuition  Id 
:his  department  is  to  be  entirely  gratuitous  to  iliosc  who  are  in  indigent 
and  to  be  moderate  in  sll  other  cases.  Faeiiities  are  also 
ifforded  to  those  who  wish  to  avail  Ihemsclvea  of  manual  labor, 
either  with  reference  to  health,  or  to  defray.  In  part,  iheir  eipeDsea. 
The  subject  of  health  as  affected  by  diet,  dress,  exercise,  &c. — a  long 
overlooked  and  long  neglected  subject — is  to  receive  particular  aiu 
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This  is  one  of  the  numeroiiH  Lyceutna  in  the  United  Slates  wbicb 
make  it  a  principal  object  to  promote  the  improvement  of  CommoD 
Schools;  a  nobler  leading  olijecl  than  which  cannot  be  projiosed,  for 
that  or  any  other  Lyceum.  We  learn  from  the  Ontario  Re|io8iiory,  ibat 
a  meeting  of  this  Lyceum  was  held  in  Canandaigua,  on  the  Sd  of  Septem- 
ber, which  was  one  of  very  great  interest. 
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In  iMr  •pioiM  on  wtiwwnl  impoftuii  poioti^  Hbm  membw  of  Ibo  Lj- 
tppgiwd  to  be  ananiinooi.  One  of  theee  was  in  regnnl  to  tbe 
of  ewekeoiag  perenu  to  the  importanre  of  the  Common  School 
BjMem.  The  general  apathy  of  parenta  they  regarded  aa  at  the  founda* 
tioo  of  all  the  evila  connected  with  ihia  aubject,  ami  it  was  to  remore 
thia  that  they  believed  the  efibrts  of  the  frienda  of  education  ought  to  be 
particularly  directed. 

Mr.  Willson,  a  teacher,  mentioned  a  singular  nnethod  of  awakening 
{Mrentai  which  he  aaid  he  had  tried  with  conrnderable  auccesa.  It  was  to 
make  a  '  weekly  report  to  the  parents,  exhibiting  in  a  compendious  man- 
ner, the  punctuality,  deportment,  and  comparative  merit  of  the  pupil,  in 
his  recitationa.' 

A  female  teacher  was  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  £.  Loomis,  the  chairman 
of  the  meetinf*,  who  had  aucceeded  in  a  different  manner.  She  was  de« 
■iious  of  doing  something  to  rouse  parenta,  and  accordingly  ap|»ointed  a 
meeting  at  the  achool-house.  A  few  persons  attended,  but  none  of  them 
appeared  diapoaed  to  take  any  active  measures;  and  at  length  the  lady  had 
to  begin  the  work  heraeli^  by  reading  to  them  one  of  ^HalPs  Lecturea 
on  &hool  Keeping.'  This  meeting  waa  followed  by  other  meetings,  at 
each  of  which  a  lecture  was  read,  in  the  same  manner,  until  an  interest 
liaa  excited  throughout  the  neighborhood,  which  led  to  many  valuable 
improvements  in  the  school. — We  hope  that  some  of  our  male  teachers 
viil  be  excited  to  similar  endeavors. 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  introducing  vocal  monc  into  all  our 
common  achoob,  the  Lyceum  was  equally  unanimous.  Some  of  tbe 
tenchers  who  were  present  testified,  from  their  own  experience,  to  its 
bnppy  efiects,  when  taught  aa  a  daily  exerciae. — They  were  alao  unani* 
■Bouaiy  of  opinion  that  next  to  devising  meana  for  awakening  the  atten- 
tion of  parents  to  the  importance  of  common  schools,  was  the  appropriate 
edocation  of  teachers.  Libraries  were  also  deemed  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  best  interests  of  common  schools. 

Tnian  Anhual  Rkpokt  op  the  Boston  Acaokiit  op  Mcsic. 

Our  readera  have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  objects  of  this  institution,  and  of  ita  connection  with  the  Odeon,  late 
tbe  Federal  Street  Theatre.  The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Academy, 
which  has  just  come  to  hand,  gives  the  following  interesting  information 
in  regard  to  the  proceedinga  of  the  Society. 

During  the  past  year,  instruction  haa  been  given  by  the  profeasois  to 
between  800  and  1000  chilomn,  and  to  400  to  500  adults.  A  achool 
lor  gratuitous  instruction  to  children  is  atill  continued,  and  is  open  to  pu- 
pils from  all  parts  of  the  ci^,  and  every  religious  denomination;  and  if 
wnll  ayfiyn4ftd« 
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lusic  has  been  given  Id  aeTcrst  coimoiT  scbO' 
wilh  greui  Buoceaa.  ■  II  is  [he  testimony  of  ihe  Principals  of  these 
schools,'  Bays  the  Repon,  'Uint  it  does  not  interfere  wilb  the  regular 
Eludiea  of  the  pupils;  Ihut  it  la  ud  Bgreesble  relaxation  to  their  minds; 
and  ibat  it  exercises  a  happy  moral  influence  on  their  aooducL  No 
teacher  of  youth  who  has  once  tried  it,  bna  given  it  up. ' 

'In  August  laai,  (1834,)  a  nuiuber  of  gantlemen,  principally  from  the 
country,  nsaocioted  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  under  llie  profeeaors. 
The  metlioil  pursued  by  them  is  that  contained  in  the  "Manual,"  published 
by  the  Academy.  Tbe  testimony  of  the  gentlemen  composing  ibia  clas 
(who  it  appears  were  teachers)  is  highly  favorable  to  tbe  system.' 

The  Cliolr  of  the  Academy  cun.'^iata  of  about  100  members,  of  both 
sexes,  who,  with  the  professors,  hold  regular  meetings  once  a  week,  tai 
are  much  devoted  to  the  work  of  improving  themselves  in  this  noble  an. 

Three  public  courerts,  under  the  direction  of  the  ProfesEors,  have  been 
given  during  tbe  post  year.  They  h&vo  been  of  aiich  a  character  lis  to 
be  creditable  to  tbe  system,  and  generally  Bniisfactory  to  those  who  before 
were  skeptical  in  regard  to  lis  meriia  and  general  utility.  In  addition  (• 
these  exliibiiions of  the  younger  pupils,  the  'Choir'  have  given  aix  om- 
torios,  which  liuve  been  highly  approved. 

Lectures  have  been  given  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston ;  Hartford,  Conn.; 
in  tbe  City  of  New  Vork  ;  in  the  Female  Seminary,  at  Ipswich,  Mass.; 
and  in  several  other  towns  of  Massac  h  use  its.  These  lectures  have  been 
well  received,  and,  it  is  believed,  very  useful 

Tbe  Academy  has  also  publiehed  during  the  past  year  a  work  adapted 
to  asaist  teachers  in  conimunicuting  inatniction  in  the  elements  of  Vocal 
Music,  called  the  'Manual  of  tbe  Boston  Academy  of  Music;'  of  which 
we  have  formerly  spoken.  The  demand  for  this  work  since  its  publica- 
tion, says  tbe  Report,  has  been  very  great.  They  have  also  published  a 
work,  entitled,  ■  The  Boston  Academy's  Collection  of  Church  Music' 

Tbe  induence  of  the  Academy,  abroad,  is  increasing,  la  Portland, 
they  have  formed  an  Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  Ilsley  is  the  Professor. 
He  has  had  under  his  tuition,  during  the  pael  year,  500  chiMren  sod  900 
adults.  In  Cincinnriti,  another  has  been  formed,  and  it  appears  to  be 
flourishing.  Mr.  T.  B.  Mason  has  several  hundred  children  under  his 
cnre,  besides  a  number  of  adult  claii«es.  Letters  have  also  been  received, 
asking  for  tnfurmaiion  on  the  general  subject,  from  various  pans  of  this 
state,  and  from  n  majority  of  the  other,  Cfpecinlly  tbe  more  distant  atalc& 

We  understand  thai  in  adilition  to  the  present  Profenorv  of  tbe  Boston 
Aca<lcmy,  Messrs.  Lowell  Mason  anil  O.  J.  Webb,  it  boa  boen  ibund 
necessary  to  appoint  a  third. 

The  government  of  the  Academy,  at  present,  consists  of  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  President;  Moses  Grant,  Vice  President;  George  William  Gordon, 
Recorrling  Secretary  ;  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Corresponding Secretsjy; 
and  Julius  A.  Paltuer,  TreaBurer;  and  a  Board  often  Counaelloii, 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Legal  Classic,  or  Young  AnERiCAit's  First  Book  or 
Rights  and  Duties.  Designed  for  Schools  and  Prifste  Students. 
Bj  John  Phelps,  Esq.  Amherst :  J.  S.  &»  C.  Adams.  1835. 
12iiK>.     pp.  144. 

The  npglect  in  our  own  education,  on  the  rery  subject  which  the  com* 
piler  of  this  little  work  would  fain  render  familiar  to  all  the  pupils  of  our 
schools,  while  it  unfits  us  to  speak  with  much  confidence  on  its  merits, 
prepares  us  the  better,  perhaps,  to  accede  to  the  opinion  thnt  an  elemen- 
tary work  of  the  kind  is  greatly  needed.  Sure  we  are,  that  if  no  more 
can  be  done  immediately,  some  liook  like  the  '  Legal  Classic '  might  he 
Tery  profitably  use<]  as  a  reading  book  in  our  high  schools,  and  in  the 
more  advanced  classes  of  common  schools.  The  experience  of  every 
individual  must  convince  him  that  he  owes  many  of  his  opinions  and 
much  of  the  knowledge  he  has  attained  to  his  lessons  at  school  in  mere 
reading:  and  is  there  any  reason  why  the  *  elementary  principles  of 
law  and  government,'  es|>ecially  in  a  country  like  this,  should  not  form 
a  part  of  this  knowledge  ?  We  cannot  help  commending  this  book,  there- 
fore, to  committees  and  teachers,  as  one  which,  so  far  as  we  art  qualified 
to  judge,  de8er\*es  their  car(*fiil  examination.  \Vc  wouhl  at  least  com- 
mend to  their  notice  the  sound  philosophy  and  wholesome  truth  contain- 
ed in  its  preface. 

The  Class  Rook  or  Natural  Theology,  for  Common  Schools 
and  Academies ;  with  numerous  Engravings,  and  a  copious  li^t  of 
Questions.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  late  Principal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Hartford  :  Belknap  and  Ha- 
inersiey.     IS^io.     18mo.     pp.  196. 

The  *  Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Theology,*  of  which  the  present  work 
is  a  modification,  and  of  i%hich  we  gave  an  extended  notice  in  our  third 
volume,  has  l)een  for  some  time  before  the  public,  and  has  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  both  in  America  and  Europe.  The  author  has  hence 
been  encouraged  to  make  hpecial  efiTorts  to  introduce  it  into  common 
schools,  academies,  and  Sabbath  schools ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  list  of 
questions  has  been  added,  together  with  several  new  engravings. 

We  know  of  no  work  in  the  English  language,  on  the  same  subject,  so 
happily  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  elementary  schools  as  this.  Could 
teachers  be  educated  to  their  profession,  it  does  seem  to  us  desira- 
ble that  Natural  Theology  should  be  studied  in  every  school,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  this  little 
work  would  be  an  excellent  rtading  book  for  classes ;  aiid^f  used  sicrcfy 
es  such,  would  do  immense  good. 
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The  more  extended  work  of  Paley,  though  in  the  main  ezcellenty  wu 
tieTer  suited  to  the  wente  of  XLiniiiTABT  eehoole,  either  secular  or  re- 
ligious. Something  for  them  was  stil]  a  desideratum ;  and  we  congratn- 
late  parents  and  teachers  on  the  timely  appearance  of  the  present  editien 
of  Mr.  Galkudet's  work,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  will,  we  Crust|  meet 
the  wants  of  the  eotnnninity. 

The  Musical  Library.  Lowell  Mason  and  George  J.  Webb, 
Editors.    Boston  :     Published  by  Edward  R.  Broaders. 

This  work,  recently  established,  and  published  under  the  su|ierinten- 
dence  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  is  to  be  issued  in  monthly  parti^ 
each  containing  sixteen  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  music,  and  four  pages 
of  letter  press,  at  four  dollars  a  year.  We  have  received  the  fifst  part, 
dated  back  to  July,  (in  order  to  complete  six  parts  during  the  present 
year,)  which  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper ;  and  appears  to  be  every 
way  worthy  of  the  source  whence  it  emanated.  We  commend  it  to  all 
who  take  any  interest — and  who  does  not  ? — in  this  important  subject ; 
and  especially  to  teachers. 

A  Portfolio  for  Youth.  Bt  Robert  Ramble,  Philadelphia : 
J.  Crissy.     1835.     Idmo.    pp.  352. 

This  instructive  and  amusing  volume  purports  to  be  a  collection  of 
pieces,  compiled  by  the  benevofpnt  Captain  Ramble,  for  his  nephew, 
Frank  Hearty  ;  both  personages  familiar  to  most  juvenile  readers.  The 
work  embodies  a  vast  variety  of  matter,  all  excellently  adapted  to  occupy 
and  interest  the  young  mind,  and  to  create  or  cherish  a  taste  for  reading. 
Great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  render  the  whole  subservient  to 
the  best  purposes  of  education.  To  the  mind  that  reflects  on  the  deep 
and  permanent  influence  exerted  by  juvenile  reading,  it  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  observe  the  growing  disposition  among  publishers 
and  editors,  to  get  up  works  of  a  superior  character  in  this  department. 

The  Orator's  Own  Book.  Compiled  by  the  Editor  of  Waldie's 
Library.  Philadelphia:  Crissy, Waldie &/ Co.    1835.  12mo.  pp.300. 

This  volume  comprises  a  great  deal  of  sterling  matter.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  higher  classes  in  academies  and  preparatory  schools,  or  to  the  use 
of  students  still  more  advanced,  for  occasional  purposes  of  declamation. 
It  diflers  from  other  compilations  of  the  same  kind,  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  pieces  of  well  established  reputation  which  it.contains. 

We  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  the  introductory  directions  for  public 
speaking:  they  are  of  a  formal  and  obsolete  character.  We  hope  that  the 
next  edition  of  this  book  will  be  carefully  purified  of  objectionable  ex- 
pressions, of  which  several  are  at  present  strongly  marked. 
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COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  CHARTER  for  the  College  of  New  Jersey  was  first  granted  in 
1746,  under  the  administration  of  Gov.  Hamilton.  No  copy  of 
this  charter,  however,  can  be  found,  or  any  official  record  of  the 
college,  till  a  second  charter  was  granted,  in  1748,  by  Gov.  Bel- 
cher. The  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Elizabethtown,  was  the  first 
president.  From  the  fact  that  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
receive  youth  into  his  family  for  classical  instruction,  the  only 
mode  at  that  time  in  which  they  could  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
study  of  the  professions,  Mr.  D.  was  well  qualified  for  his  task. 
The  whole  number  of  students  under  his  care,  in  the  college,  did 
not  probably  exceed  twenty  ;  and  his  only  assistance  was  an  usher 
or  tutor.  No  public  buildings  had  been  erected ;  and  the  students 
boarded  in  private  families  in  the  town. 

After  his  death,  in  1747,  the  pupils  were  removed  to  Newark, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  formally  appointed  president,  but  it  seems 
that  he  had  the  ciiarge  of  the  pupils  collected  at  Elizabethtown,  a 
year  before  the  second  charter  uas  granted. 

The  firet  official  record  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  is,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  a  copy  of  the  charter  granted  by  Gov. 
Belcher,  in  1748.  In  November  of  that  year,  six  trustees  were 
added  to  the  thirteen  named  in  the  charter,  and  Mr.  Burr  was 
unanimously  chosen   president.    The  first  commencement  was 
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held  the  same  day,  and  the  degree  of  B.  A.  conferred  upon  six 
young  men,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  upon  Gov.  Belcher. 
The  following  paragraphs  on  the  early  history  and  progress  of 
this  institution,  are  from  the  American  Quaiterly  Register,  con- 
ducted by  B.  B.  Edwards. 

'  As  Gov,  Belrber  was  the  founder  of  the  College,  so  he  was  the  first 
who  advised  and  urged  the  erection  of  the  college  edifice,  when  the 
funds  of  the  institution  were  so  scanty,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  bis  ad- 
vice antl  aid,  the  entcrnrize  would  have  l>een  deemed  impracticable.  At 
a  meeting  at  Newark,  Sept.  27, 1752,  Gov.  Belcher  advised  the  trustees 
to  proceed  immediately  to  determine  upon  a  location  for  the  college. 
The  people  of  New  Brunswick  not  having  complied  v\ith  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  them  for  fixing  the  college  in  that  place,  it  was  voted  thai  it 
should  be  established  in  Princeton,  upon  condition  that  the  inhabitants 
of  said  place  secure  to  the  trustees  two  himdre<l  acres  of  woodland,  tfn 
acres  of  cleared  land,  and  £1000  of  proclamation  money,  all  which  was 
to  be  complied  with  in  three  months. 

'  On  the  24th  of  January,  1753,  it  was  announced  that  the  conditions 
were  fulfilled.  The  Rev.  Gilliert  Tennent,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  of  Hanover,  Va.,  the  agents  of  the  Board  in  Gn'at 
Britain,  having  procured  liberal  contributions  in  that  couniry,  it  was  de- 
termined forthwith  to  erect  a  college  edifice,  and  a  house  for  the  prnsi- 
dent.  From  the  same  source,  a  small  fund  was  afterwards  formed  to  ain 
sist  in  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  college.  The  colli*^ 
edifice  was  erected  of  stone,  and  the  president's  house  of  brick,  both  of 
which  are  now  standing. 

*The  college  building  was  for  some  years  the  largest  college  structure 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  first  named  Belcher  Hall,  but  the  worthy 
governor  declined  the  honor,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  called 
Nassau  Hall,  in  honor  of  him  of  "glorious  memory,"  William  HI., 
prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau.*  It  accommodated  one  hundred  aiul 
4brty-seven  students,  reckoning  three  to  a  chamber.  Th«j  cliainbt»rs 
are  20  feet  square,  having  two  large  closets  with  a  win<!ow  in  enrh,  for 
retirement.  A  hall  of  40  feet  was  t)rovided,  ornamenicd  with  an  organ, 
a  portrait  of  kinu  William,  and  of  Gov.  Belcher. 

*  In  the  year  1756,  the  students,  to  about  the  number  of  seventy,  re- 
moved from  Newark  to  Princeton,  the  collejre  building  being  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  ready  for  their  recpfition.  The  people  of  the  country  be- 
coming more  and  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  learning,  the 
number  of  students  rapidly  increased.' 

The  labor  of  teachinoj  devolved  chiefly  tipon  the  president,  he 
being  assisted  by  one,  and  never  more  than  two  tutors.  The  care 
of  the  gfammar  school  in  which  pupils  were  prepared  for  college, 
also  devolved  upon  him,  being  considered  a  personal  concern  of 
the  president.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Burr,  the  trustees  took  this 
care  upon  themselves.  The  conimenceinents  under  president 
Burr,  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  which  was  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  it  was  then  supposed  the  college  would  be  located, 

*The  college  has  been  rametiracs  callcrl  Nfl$*au  Hall,  but  not  appropriately. 
Nassau  Hall  is  simply  tbe  name  of  the  building. 
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took  place  at  Newark.  The  first  at  PriocetOD,  in  1757,  occuned 
two  davs  after  his  death. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Ekiwards,  father-in-law  to  president  Burr,  was 
immediately  chosen  his  successor.*  From  his  election,  the  col- 
lege derived  reputation,  but  his  administration  was  too  short  to 
permit  him  to  do  much  service.  He  died  five  weeks  after  his  in- 
auguration, and  much  of  that  time  he  was  suffering  from  illness. 
The  Rev.  James  Lockwood,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  was  appoint- 
ed president  in  his  stead,  but  for  reasons  not  now  known,  he  de- 
clined the  appointment. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  of  Virginia,  was  inaugurated  presi- 
dent in  1759.  The  former  flourishincr  state  of  the  collecre  had 
been  considerably  affected  by  remaining  so  long  destitute  of  a 
president.  The  number  of  pupils,  which  was  seventy  on  its  re- 
moval to  Princeton,  was  cposiderably  diminished  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Davies,  and  at  the  following  commencement,  eighteen 
onlv  received  the  desiree  of  B.  A.  At  this  time,  books  to  the 
ralue  of  £40  were  ordered  from  England,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  fund  for  the  use  of  poor  students  amounted  to  £500. 

A  little  more  than  eighteen  months  after  president  Davies's  in- 
auguration, he  was  attacked  with  an  inflammatory  disease,  which 
terminated  his  life.  His  reputation  and  services  had  been  of  in- 
c^culable  benefit  to  the  institution.  The  number  of  students  un- 
der his  care  was  probably  about  one  hundred. 

In  June,  1761,  Rev.  Samuel  Finley  was  elected  his  successor; 
the  college  duties  having  been,  in  the  mean  time,  discharged  by 
the  tutors. 

Until  April,  1762,  there  had  been  no  house  for  public  worship 
in  the  village  of  Princeton,  the  college  chapel  having  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  college  trustees  gave  the  land  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  an  edifice.  A  refector}'  for  commons  was 
built  at  the  same  time.  In  1762,  permission  was  granted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  to  raise  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  first  assistance  whk:b  it  had  granted.  In  1765,  a 
professor  of  divinity  was  appointed,  and  the  following  year,  £100 
given  by  an  individual  as  a  foundation  in  part  for  the  professorship. 
The  annual  charge  of  education,  including  all  expenses  but  cloth- 
ing and  travelling,  was  £25  6s. 

The  accession  of  funds  from  lotteries  and  donations  enabled  the 
trustees  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  college  ofiicers,  though  it 
did  not  alfow  them  to  retain  the  three  tutors  in  the  character  of 
professors.     President  Finley  died  in  1766.     Hie  college  flour- 

*  Uotfl  his  arriTal,  the  taitioo  was  eonfiiicrf  to  tatofs,  and  the  gOTtnuBent  to 
MoMn.  Tcaneac  and  CowelL 


ished  under  him.  Tbe  number  of  students  was  about  one  fanl 
dred,  and  there  were  about  liall'tbat  number  in  the  grammar  school. 

In  1766,  Rev.  John  Wiiliei-spoon,  of  Paisley,*  Scotland,  was 
unanimously  elected  president,  but  family  circumstances  induced 
him  to  decline  the  appointment.  At  tliis  time,  professors  of  divin- 
ity and  moral  philosophy,  of  tnathemaiics  aud  natural  history,  lan- 
guages and  logic,  rhetoric  and  inelaphysics,  were  appointed ;  but 
the  professor  of  divinity  and  moral  philosophy  alone  accepted. 

The  Re».  Samuel  IJiair,  of  Boston,  was  now  chosen  president. 
He  declined  ibe  ofiice  because  lie  understood  a  re-election  would 
secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Wiiberspoon,  who  was  again  unani- 
mously elected,  but  did  not  arrive  in  ibis  country  till  November, 
1763.  He  was  inaugurated  on  the  1 5tb  of  that  month.  His  name 
brought  a  great  accession  of  students  to  tbe  college,  and  by  bis 
exertions,  its  funds  were  much  augmented. 

Tlie  Quarterly  Register  bas  tbe  following  remarks  on  the  char- 
acter of  ihis  excellent  man. 

'  Ab  president  of  the  collepe  of  Hew  Jersey,  Dr.  WilherB|ioon  rendered 
literary  inquiries  more  liberal,  ejiIensivB  and  protbiiiid ;  and  he  wns  (be 
means  of  producing  aa  iitipdrtant  dianf^e  in  Iliu  syBtHm  of  education. 

'  Ha  emended  the  study  of  tnathtimntiirHl  science,  and  it  ia  Iwlievcd  be 
was  the  first  mnn  who  taught,  in  Atnericn,  the  syalem  of  phiiosoiihy 
which  Dr.  Reid  nfturwiirda  devHioiicil.  Scarcely  any  man  of  the  age 
liad  n  mure  vi^omuH  mind,  or  a  more  sound  understand tny. 

'  Soon  after  the  cotnmcncemenl  of  tha  revolutionary  war,  New  Jeiaey 
wna  overrun  with  British  troops.  In  1776-7,  it  bei:ame  the  ihcaire  of 
hostilities.  In  January,  1777,  Princeton  wnsorciipied  by  a  portion  of  the 
British  artny,  which  was  Btlacked  hy  Gen.  Waslilnglon.  A  part  of  onn 
Brilisli  regiment  look  |>ost  in  lhecollcge,and  madeaoiue  attempt  at  reai«t- 
nnue,  but  after  a  few  discharftea  of  arliilery  from  Waghingion'aarmy.tbB 
college  was  aliandoned,  and  ihe  greater  pari  of  the  regiment  were  mada 
prisoners.  More  than  100  or  the  British  were  killed,  and  300  inken  pria- 
oners.  Tbo  war,  of  course,  prostrated  every  IJternry  effort.  The  func- 
tions of  Ihe  president  were  suspended,  and  he  was  imniediately  introduced 
to  a  new  field  of  lahor,  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  conveoiion 
which  formed  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey. 

'  As  soon  aa  the  stale  of  iha  country  would  perniii,  the  colleg-e  was  re- 
established, and  its  instruction  was  re- commenced  inider  the  iiiiriiediate 
care  of  its  vice-president,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Wilherspoon  was  induced, 
from  his  Htlnchmenl  lo  the  college,  to  cro«s  tbe  Atlantic,  that  he  niig^t 
■iromole  its  benefiL  After  bia  return,  he  devoted  himnrlf  eichiaively  to 
his  duties  ns  precldent,  and  a  minister  nf  the  gospel.  Dr.  Wiiberspoon 
died  Nov.  15,  1794,  aged  72;  and  was  succeeded  hy  tbe  Rev.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith. 

'Dr.  Stn'tth  wns  born  at  Peqiiea,  Lancaster  ro.,  Pn.,  March  16,  1750. 
He  was  tbe  Hon  of  Rhv.  Roberl  Smith,  D.  D.  He  graduated  in  Um,  U 
tbe  college  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  afterwards  for  two  years  tutor. 

*  Dr.  Wilhenpooti  wm  horn  in  Veslpr,  noar  EilinbiirEh,  in  Scotland,  in  ITffl; 
■nd  wgi  m  lineil  deicenitinl  of  John  Knox.  He  *liidied  «l  (he  tinlvcnily  of 
Edinburgh  mtbq  f  can,  aod  w»  liceOKil  to  preich  the  gospel  at  the  ag*  of  U. 
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He  WIS  for  a  few  jeara  a  preacher  in  Virginia,  and  preaideDt  of  the 
Hampden  Sidney  college.  In  1779,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  at  Princeton,  and  was  succeeded  in  Virginia  by  his  brother, 
John  Smith.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  as  member  of  con- 
greas,  much  of  the  care  of  the  college  devolved  on  him.  He  was  elected 
president,  in  171)4,  and  on  account  of  bodily  infirmity,  resigned  in  1812. 
He  died  August  21, 1819,  aged  79. 

*  Among  the  instructors  who  assisted  Dr.  Smith,  were  Dr.  Green, 
Bishop  Hohart,  Drs.  R.  Finley,  Kollock,  Neill,  Linsley,  Weeks,  Mills, 
John  Smith,  Minto,  Maclean,  Caldwell,  &c.  The  number  of  graduates 
during  Dr.  Smith's  administration  amounted  to  527 ;  about  29  on  an  aver- 
age yearly.' 

Dr.  Smith  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  president  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  son  of  Rev.  Jacob  Green.  He  continued  to 
sustain  his  office  from  1812  to  18:2^2,  when  he  resigned  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  editorial  charge  of  the  'Christian  Advocate/ 
at  Philadelphia.     But  we  quote  once  more  from  the  Register. 

*  In  1822,  the  Rev.  James  Camahan,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Utica,  \.  Y.,  was  chosen  president  of  the  colle^re.  lie  still  remains  in 
the  office.  He  graduated  at  the  college  in  It^,  and  was  afterwards  a 
tutor  for  two  years. 

*  The  college  of  New  Jersey  is  now  considered  to  be  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  number  of  under-graduates  is  about  150.  The 
faculty  consists  of  a  president,  seven  professors,  an<]  three  tutors.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  imparting  instruction  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English  languages;  in  mathematics,  natural 
philoeophy,  chemistr>',  natural  history,  belles  lettres,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  logic,  political  economy,  natural  and  reveaJed  religion,  anato- 
my, physiology*,  &c. 

'The  libraries  of  the  college,  and  of  the  literary  societies  connected 
with  it,  contain  12,000  volumes.  The  college  has  a  very  valuable  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  small 
anatomical  museum,  and  a  mineralogical  cabinet  The  principal  edifice, 
Nasnu  Hall,  has  lieen  already  described.  In  1833,  another  college  build- 
ing, 112  feet  long,  and  four  stories  high,  was  erected.  There  are  two 
other  buildings,  each  ()6  feet  in  length,  36  in  breadth,  and  three  stories  in 
height,  one  used  (ur  a  library  and  recitation  rooms;  the  other  for  a  re- 
fectory, museum,  apparatus,  &c.' 

Among  the  more  distinguished  benefactors  of  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot,  who  ^ave 
$dOOO,  and  4000  acres  of  land ;  Col.  Rutger's  family,  of  New 
York,  {^6500;  the  family  of  lieutenant  governor  Phillips,  of  Bos- 
ton, $2000.  Dr.  David  Hosack,  also,  presented  it  with  1000 
valuable  mineralogical  specimens. 

♦45 
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WEAR   AND   TEAR. 

We  shall  speak  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  readers  in  present- 
ing the  following  extract  from  a  new  work  of  the  distinguished 
British  physician,  Dr.  Johnson. 

'There  is  a  condition  or  state  of  body  and  mind,  intermediate  betiiveei 
that  of  sickness  and  heahh,  but  much  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter, 
to  which  I  am  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  name.  It  is  daily  and  bourlj 
ielt  by  tens  of  thousands  in  this  nietrof/olis,  and  throughout  the  empire, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  described.  It  is  not  curable  bj 
physic,  though  I  apprehend  it  makes  much  work  for  the  doctors  ulti- 
matelv,  if  not  for  the  undertakers.  It  is  that  wear  and  tear  of  the  liv- 
ing  machine,  mental  and  corporeal,  which  results  from  over  strtnuotis  la- 
bor or  exertion  of  the  intellectual  faculties^  rather  than  of  the  corporeal 
po^^ers,  conducted  in  anxiety  of  mind  and  bad  air.  It  bears  some  analo- 
gy to  the  state  of  a  ship,  which,  though  siill  sea-worthy,  exhibits  the  ef- 
fects of  a  tempestuous  voyage,  and  indicates  the  propriety  of  re-caulking 
the  seams,  and  overhauling  the  rigging.  It  might  be  compared  to  the 
condition  of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  when  the  tires  begin  to  moderate 
their  close  embrace  of  the  wood  work,  and  require  turning.  Lastly,  it 
bears  no  remote  similitude  to  the  strings  of  a  harp  when  they  get  relax- 
ed by  a  long  series  of  vibrations,  and  demand  bracing  up. 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  the  mere  labor  of  the  body.  The  fatigue  induced 
by  the  hardest  day's  toil,  may  be  dissipated  by  ^  tired  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer, balmy  sleep  ;"  but  not  so  the  fatigue  of  the  mind.  Thought  or  care 
cannot  be  discontinued  or  cast  off  when  we  please,  like  exercise.  The 
head  may  be  laid  on  the  pillow,  but  a  chaos  of  ideas  will  infest  the  over- 
worked brain,  and  either  prevent  our  slumbers,  or  render  them  a  series 
of  feyerish,  tumultuous,  or  distressing  dreams,  from  which  we  rise  more 
languid  than  when  we  lie  down.' 

Few  students  will  be  found  who  do  not  know  all  this  to  be  true. 
But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  We  have  tried  every  species  of  remedy 
in  its  turn,  under  the  direction,  and  by  the  prescription  of  physi- 
cians. We  have  travelled  by  land  and  by  sea.  We  have  visited 
galleries  of  pictures.  We  have  attended  the  public  assemblies  of 
fashion,  and  of  science,  and  the  })ublic  amusements.  We  have 
listened  to  the  most  celebrated  orators,  and  heard  the  most  exqui- 
site music,  and  seen  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  human  power 
and  genius.  We  have  paced  the  aisles  of  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  the  *  Eternal  City.'  We  have  gazed  on  its  ancient  monu- 
ments from  the  top  of  the  Capitol,  and  have  surveyed  its  modem 
beauties  from  the  Monte  di  Trinita.  We  have  looked  down  from 
the  top  of  Vesuvius  on  the  enchantin*!;  city  and  bay  of  Naples, 
and  we  have  gazed  from  the  summits  of  the  Alps  upon 

'  The  land  of  the  mountain,  and  land  of  the  flood,' 

and  looked  abroad  upon  the  desert  of  snow  and  ice  which  sur- 
rounded us.     We  have  visited  universities,  and  schools,  and  hospi- 
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tab,  and  palaces,  and  manufactories.  We  have  experienced  a  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  and  sometimes  of  erquisitt  delight,  which  per- 
haps no  scenes  of  earth  will  ever  again  produce.  Such  was  the 
excitement,  that  we  could  often,  for  the  moment,  outdo  friends  of 
ibur-fold  greater  vigor.  But  reaction  soon  followed,  and  we  were 
more  exhausted  than  before.  It  was  still  wear  and  tear  ;  and 
the  more  iuteresting,  and  more  delightful  were  the  objects  before 
us,  the  greater  was  the  exhaustion  produced  in  a  system  conva- 
lescing irom  the  previous  effects  of  this  disease.  To  the  healthy 
man,  such  kinds  of  occupatiou  may  be  a  source  of  still  higher 
health — an  important  means  of  carrying  off  his  superfluous  vigor. 
They  may  be  indispensable  to  some  whose  previous  cares  have 
produced  an  absorption  of  their  own  reflections,  an  intensity  of 
thought,  amounting  almost  to  monomania.  But  amusements  of 
tbb  kind,  must  be  used  with  great  caution  by  one  who  needs  to 
gain  strength,  and  has  none  to  spare.  They  demand  a  certain 
degree  of  vigor  to  be  endured  with  safety  ;  and  often,  when  they 
seem  to  inspire  the  languid  invalid  with  new  life — while  they  ena- 
ble the  brain  to  excite  the  muscles  even  to  efforts  beyond  all  ordi- 
nary ability,  and  thus  seem  to  an  unpractised  eye  to  be  almost  a 
panacea  for  his  ills, — they  are  exhausting  his  vital  powers  in  a  fearful 
manner.  We  have  seen  melancholy  instances,  in  which  a  course 
of  such  occupations  and  amusements,  pursued,  too,  without  excess, 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  ability  of  a  healthy  man,  have  proved 
like  the  last  desperate  stroke  of  the  gambler,  when  he  stakes  his 
all  upon  a  single  cast. 

For  ourselves,  we  pretend  to  no  medical  skill  but  that  which 
we  have  acquired  in  twenty  years'  observation  and  experience  of 
the  effects  of  the  state  so  well  described  by  Johnson,  and  of  the 
prescriptions  of  physicians  whom  we  have  been  led  to  consult 
from  Edinburgh  to  Rome,  and  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country. 
But  we  have  been  enabled  to  assist  some  of  our  fellow  sufferers, 
and  we  venture  to  present  the  results  of  our  observations  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  among  the  number,  as  a  means  of 
warning,  if  not  of  guiding  them. 

We  have  found  no  remedy  for  an  exhausted  mind  but  rest. 
We  are  aware,  that  there  is  a  rule,  and  a  most  salutary  one,  which 
tells  us  that  'change  of  occupation  is  rest,'  because  it  employs  the 
mind  in  a  new  manner,  and  brings  new  faculties  or  organs  into  ac- 
tion. But  when  every  faculty  has  been  strained  to  the  highest 
point,  and  the  whole  mind  has  lost  its  elasticity  and  its  vigor j 
when  it  is  as  fatiguing  for  the  imagination  to  soar  and  wander,  as 
for  the  reason  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  knowledge,  how  is  this 
rule  to  be  applied  ?  And  even  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  sympa- 
thy of  different  fiMUilties,  or  if  we  adopt  pbrendogical  views,  of 
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different  organs,  renders  the  rest  of  aU  frequently  necessary,  just 
as  the  whole  body  must  often  be  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  re- 
pose, in  order  to  restore  a  single  injured  limb. 

Sleep,  and  to  the  greatest  amount  which  the  state  of  mind  and 
the  health  of  the  body  would  allow,  we  have  found  the  most  pre- 
cious, as  it  is  doubtless  the  most  perfect  rest.  And  to  those  who 
have  not  lost  the  power  of  sleep,  we  know  not  but  this  would  be 
enough,  if  indulged  in  properly,  and  without  regard  to  external 
claims,  or  common  prejudices,  or  that  friendly  advice  to  the  contra- 
ry, so  often  ignorantly  given.  We  knew  a  young  French  physician 
who  was  worn  down  with  this  sad  disease,  and  its  legitimate  off- 
spring, dyspepsia,  who  assured  us,  that  he  was  entirely  cured  by 
retiring  to  a  small  French  village,  giving  up  all  occupation,  and 
spending  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  daily  in  sleep,  and  tasking 
his  digestive  powers  with  no  more  food  than  was  necessary  to  this 
dormouse  life.  The  greatest,  and  most  permanent  relief  we  have 
ever  found,  was  in  pursuing  a  similar  course. 

But  many  seldom  receive  a  visit  from  '  tired  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer,' even  for  an  entire  night ;  and  court  her  in  vain,  with  all  the 
arts,  and  all  the  drugs  which  have  been  devised,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  and  in  the  sphere  of  their 
business,  or  of  the  public  or  private  objects  which  interest  them. 
In  such  cases,  we  know  no  remedy  but  flight,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  locomotion,  as  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  all  associations 
which  excite  the  mind  to  action.  The  sight  of  the  spires  and 
buildings  of  a  distant  town,  the  view  of  a  library,  or  objects  connect- 
ed with  literary  pursuits,  the  habit  of  hearing  and  reading  concern- 
ing the  objects  which  have  interested  us,  are  in  many  cases  enough 
to  maintain  the  state  of  excitement.  The  mind,  in  its  feeble  slate, 
is  ahnost  as  much  wasted  by  the  reveries  into  which  it  is  plunged, 
and  the  useless  straining  of  thought,  and  the  anxiety,  and  regret, 
and  the  painful  sense  of  impotence  to  which  it  is  led  by  such 
objects,  as  it  was  in  health,  by  the  full  exertion  of  all  its  powers ; 
and  is  almost  as  sure  to  sink  under  them.  Even  the  family  circle 
frequently  recalls  too  much  of  thought,  or  excites  too  much  of 
feeling  for  this  enfeebled  state,  and  the  sufferer  must  abandon  even 
tlie  comforts  and  pleasures  of  home  before  he  can  obtain  perfect  rest. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  unquiet  slumbere  are  often  as  weari- 
some as  watchfulness;  and,  let  those,  therefore,  who  need  rest  for 
a  time,  reserve  nothing  which  may  impair  it, — hesitate  at  no  sacri- 
fice which  will  secure  it.  Better  a  temporary  abstinence,  than  a 
final  loss — far  better  to  give  up  the  most  flattering  prospects  of 
usefulness  to  others  or  benefit  to  ourselves,  than  to  secure  them  at 
the  expense  of  our  power  for  future  effort,  and  thus  prepare  to 
live  mere  incumbrances  upon  society. 
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Tliere  by  however^  another  conditioii  of  rest  besides  the  witb- 
dkmwal  from  objects  that  disturb  it.  The  experience  of  an  aged 
observer  of  literarj  men,  led  to  the  remark,  *  there  b  no  eflSK:tual 
lepose  from  mental  labor,  but  in  bodilj  labor.'  If  fatigue  b  al- 
mdy  constant,  as  it  too  often  is  in  a  debilitated  student,  there  b 
obviously  no  need  of  increasing  it ;  and  ivearisorae  efibrts  of  body 
must  be  deferred  until  the  strength  is  increased  by  some  other 
means.  But  as  soon,  and  in  proportion  as  muscular  vigor  returns, 
it  should  be  called  into  exercise,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without 
exhaustion,  not  agreeably  to  any  given  measure  of  time,  but  with 
careful  adaptation  to  the  existing  powers,  and  without  pennitting 
one's  self  to  go  beyond  the  point  of  fatigue,  in  order  to  gratify 
what  John  Wesley  denounced  as  a  sin,  under  the  name  of  '  the 
lost  of  Gnbhing,'  or  even  to  meet  the  demands  of  society  or  friends. 
If  our  effi)rts  were  indispensable,  providence  would  have  given  us 
power  to  complete  them ;  and  the  reply  of  the  minister  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  was  tonnented  with  anxiety  about  his  kingdom, 
during  an  illness,  ought  to  be  often  repeated  by  every  invalid,  tor- 
tured with  this  sense  of  his  own  importance: — *  The  world  went 
oo  very  well  before  your  majesty  was  bom,  and  it  will  go  on  very 
well  after  your  majesty  b  dead.' 

We  will  only  add  one  remark  more,  derived  also  from  our  own 
experience.  Where  body  and  mind  are  so  far  exhausted  that  rest 
cannot  be  obtained  and  labor  pursued  at  home,  we  believe  there 
is  no  better  means  of  procuring  the  one,  and  obtaining  a  substitute 
fcr  the  other,  than  a  voyage  to  sea,  provided  there  be  no  painful 
dread,  or  peculiar  bodily  suffering.  On  the  ocean,  the  traveller  b 
almost  removed  from  sources  of  excitement,  and  feelings  of  re- 
sponsibility ;  unless  he  should  fall  in  Company  with  those  who  call 
op  hb  former  objects  of  thought.  Hb  life  itself  b  monotonous. 
lie  has  little  temptation  to  keep  him  even  wakeful.  The  objects 
around  him  are  generally  soothing  in  their  effect  upon  the  mind. 
The  incessant  rocking  from  morning  to  night,  and  from  night  to 
morning,  wearisome  as  it  sometimes  b,  is  an  admirable  substitute 
fix*  active  exercise,  when  the  strength  does  not  admit  that ;  and 
will  soon  prepare  one  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  combines,  with 
all  other  circumstances,  to  keep  the  mind  and  body  in  a  slumber* 
ing  state,  and  to  produce  sweet  and  refreshing  slumbers,  after  they 
have  long  been  unknown. 

To  sum  up  our  views,  we  are  convinced,  that  the  shops  of  the 
druggist  furnbh  no  medicine  for  thb  disease  and  its  offipring. 
We  believe  the  only  remedies  to  be  rest  of  mind  and  labor  of 
body ;  and  he  who  neglects  them,  or  who  resumes  hb  labors,  (as 
we  have  always  unhappily  done,)  before  they  had  produced  their 
entire  efo^  aod  draws  upoo  the  fidl  extent  of  bb  powers  before 
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tbey  have  had  time  to  recover  vigor,  as  well  as  health,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  violating  the  command — '  7%ou  shalt  not  kUlf  and  of  rob- 
bing his  friends,  and  his  fellow  men,  as  well  as  his  God,  of  services 
which  he  was  bound  to  render,  and  which  imprudence  onljr  has 
prevented. 


(For  the  Annals  of  Education.) 
ON  SELF-DIRECTION. 


<  Man  was  made  for  nelMmprovement.     As  he  passes  from  childhood  to  man- 

hood,  he  retains  the  active  powers  of  infancy,  and  the  forethought  and  choice  of 

cliildhood — but  he  adds  to  these,  the  power  of  self-direction,  by  which  he  again 

rises  by  degrees  to  a  higher  scale  of  self- improvement,  if  indeed  he  will  now 

direct  himself.^    Axnals,  March,  1834.    pp.137. 

I  QUOTE  from  my  former  series — on  common  schools  and  common 
education, — both  the  condition  and  the  rule  of  adult  self-improve- 
ment— that  indispensable  aid  and  support  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  Self-direction  is  the  mainspring  of  the  improvement  of 
the  grown  man — if,  (alas  !  that  an  if  must  have  place  in  the  de- 
claration,) if,  indeed,  the  grown  man  vnU  direct  himself.  Noth- 
ing can  be  plainer  than  the  declaration  ;  no  limitation  more  sure 
than  that  involved  in  the  condition.  Everything  thrives  and  grows 
according  to  its  order — according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature, 
and  its  own  stage  of  being.  Infancy,  by  its  instinctive  activ- 
ity and  diligence,  grows  to  childhood.  Childhood,  with  fore- 
thought and  choice,  submits  to  the  direction  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, and  thus  only,  grows  to  a  fair  and  promising  manhood.  Man- 
hood, loo,  can  grow  to  a  more  vigorous  and  fruitful  manhood— can 
add  *  knowledge  to  knowledge,  and  skill  to  skill,' — if  it  will  employ 
its  matured  powers  under  a  wise  and  vigorous  self-direction.  He 
who  would  improve  himself,  and  grow  more  and  more  a  man, 
must  direct  himself  as  faithfully  as  he  was  directed  in  infancy  by 
instinct  and  necessity,  and  by  parents  and  teachers  in  his  growing 
childhood. 

It  were  well,  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  elements  of  self- 
direction,  to  mark  the  marvellous  falling  off,  so  wont  to  occur  after 
youth  have  left  the  regular  and  governed  pursuits  of  their  child- 
hood and  youth,  for  lack  of  a  self-direction  in  place  of  that  direc- 
tion of  others  which  ensured  their  progress,  until  they  '  came  for 
themselves,'  in  good  proportion  to  their  submission  to  it.  What 
the  lack  is,  is  made  plain  by  the  cases  which  occur  of  progress  af- 
ter maturity,  as  rapidly  as  before— -often  more  rapidly — amidst  the 


busiest  oocupttioDS  of  active  life.  For  these  eases  are  found, 
oaljf  where  a  fiutbful  self-direction  has  ensued :  while  the  more 
numerous  cases  are  unimproved  and  unim proving  as  manifestly, 
because  selMirection  is  wanting : — because  the  man  is  not,  in  these 
bigher  matters,  the  master  of  himself.  Let  us  assure  ourselves, 
that  the  essential  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  young — that  which 
gives  them  a  growing  education — is  no  other  than  this ;  and  that 
the  slackened  or  arrested  progress  of  ftill  grown  men,  b  from  no 
other  cause. 

Youth  certainly  has  same  peculiar  aptitude  for  learning ;  though 
that  no  doubt  decreases  at  every  step  from  infancy.  The  Grst 
iresh  and  vigorous  leaves  die,  while  the  Gnn  trunk  and  limbs  of 
tlie  growing  sapling  give  promise  of  the  spread'mg  glories  of  the 
tree.  It  cannot  be  that  the  vital  strength  which  was  destined  for 
a  nobler  and  later  work,  is  exhausted  in  the  first  rapid  growth  ; 
and  that  under  proper  cultivation,  man  may  not  grow  and  bear 
fruit  even  to  old  age.  It  cannot  be  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  child- 
hood, which  secures  so  universal  a  progress  and  improvement :  it 
is  due  to  the  direction  which  is  given  by  |)arents,  guardians,  teach- 
ers, masters,  and  the  whole  expectation  and  condition  of  society  : 
all  aiding  that  self-direction  so  apt  to  be  wanting  after  maturity. 
The  young  improve  because  they  yield  obedience ;  in  proportion 
as  they  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  progress  in  every  well  di- 
rected family  and  school ;  because  they  learn  tht*ir  appointed  and 
progressive  lessons  regularly  and  well.  They  keep  the  path 
which  b  opened  before  them ;  and  therefore  reach,  in  proportion 
to  their  fidelity,  the  eminences  of  knowledge  and  improvement,  to 
which  they  lead  upward.  The  tme  secret  of  the  improvement  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  apprenticeships,  is  tlieir  wise,  steady,  and 
efficient  direction  and  control.  Tiiere  is,  no  doubt,  qualification 
for  instruction  and  skill  in  teaching ;  but  these  are  not  the  chief 
means  of  tlieir  success,  but  the  plan,  and  regularity,  and  authority, 
which  give  a  fixed,  unwavering  direction  and  control. 

Now,  if  at  the  point  where  the  direction  and  control  of  others 
ceases,  self-direction  is  not  ready,  what  wonder  b  it,  if  the  pro- 
gress ceases  ?  Or,  if  experience  shall  ensure  some  progress,  that 
It  ceases  to  have  a  regular,  rapid,  steady,  and  noble  growth  ? 
But  if  self-direction  can  have  place,  what  can  prevent  that  noble 
growth  ;  nobler,  far,  because  it  now  proceeds  on  the  higher  princi- 
ples of  mature  life,  self-direction,  and  self-control  ?  It  needs  but 
that  youth,  instead  of  imagining  that  their  education  b  finished  at 
the  stage  where  parents  and  teachers  have  left  it,  should  enter  upon 
that  new  office  to  which  they  were  gradually  trained  and  inducted 
io  the  later  years  of  their  nonage.  Such  fidelity  would  advance 
Uiem  even  more  rapidly  than  before^  and  would  exalt  them  to  the 
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true  digoity  of  men  ;  mid,  might  we  suppose  it  the  aniforin  and 
f^eneral  endowment  of  adult  life,  would  elevate  society  far  abofv 
any  former  attainment,  and  would  present  a  new  and  noble  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  man.  Such  fidelity  will  extend,  in  socie^j 
in  proportion  as  a  conscientious  desire  to  improve  every  talent  in 
obedience  to  the  Creator,  shall  extend ;  or,  rather,  in  proportion 
«s  this  conscientious  desire,  while  it  grows,  shall  regard  the  mind 
and  its  possible  endowments  as  the  highest  talents  to  be  cherished 
in  obedience  to  God.  Let  us  hope  that  every  attempt  may  pro- 
mote, in  society,  the  extension  of  such  a  conscientious  desire  for 
self-improvement — of  such  a  conscientious  self-direction.  In  this 
hope,  I  proceed  to  state  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  dements  of 
4elf  direction. 

1.  Self-direction  supposes  a  perception  of  the  undoubted  truth, 
that,  in  no  state  of  life,  there  can  be  any  limit  to  valuable  knowl- 
edge and  skill ; — that,  in  every  state  of  life,  more  and  more  knowl- 
edge, and  more  and  more  finished  faculties  are  necessary  to  man, 
in  order  to  secure  to  the  best  advantage  to  himself  and  otheis, 
present,  progressive,  and  final  well-being.  Self-improvement  must 
proceed  on  the  ground  of  the  progressive  nature  of  man— of  its 
progress  towards  a  benefit — which  failing,  some  advantages  to  one's 
self  and  others  must  be  lost.  No  doubt  there  are  branches  of 
knowledge  and  modes  of  skill,  not  suited  to  the  condition  of  thb  or 
that  individaal ;  and  which  of  course  are  not  to  be  sought  after. 
Yet,  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  \\e\ng  to  be  so  situated  that  be 
does  not  need  to  know  something  mbre ;  that  he  has  not  some- 
thing more  to  learn ;  no  mental  faculties  to  improve ;  no  more 
skill  to  acquire.  Self-direction  supposes  this  desirableness  and 
need  of  improvement  perceived  and  acknowledged  by  the  mind. 

2.  Self-direction  supposes  a  plan  of  self-improvement — a  law 
of  progress y  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  life — such  as  we 
must  suppose  every  person  of  tolerably  early  education  capable  of 
forming,  if  he  will,  from  the  influence  of  that  law  of  progress  un- 
der which  he  has  advanced  thus  far,  from  the  advice  of  friends 
rightly  esteemed  more  capable  than  himself,  and  from  the  advice 
and  examples  to  be  found  in  books  within  every  reader's  reach. 
This  plan  must  be  supposed  to  embrace  two  designs,  either  of 
them  sufficient  to  prevent  the  young  student  from  ever  getting  out 
of  work :  a  preparation  first  for  the  immediate  and  daily  emergen- 
cies of  life,  both  in  his  own  proper  calling  and  in  his  common  con- 
dition and  relations  as  a  man  ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  growing  de- 
mands of  life,  when  five,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  may  have 
passed  away :  when  property  may  have  increased  or  diminished, 
and  children  may  have  grown  to  a  higher  demand  on  parental 
skill  I  and  intimacies  are  multiplied  with  all  the  relations  of  society. 
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Such  preptration  is  demanded  of  tlie  young  far  the  business  of 
maturity ;  and  the  plan  of  education  is  contrived  on  purpose  to 
secure  it.  In  like  manner  must  the  plan  of  adult  self-improve- 
ment look  out  for  the  growing  claims  of  future  life. 

3.  But  a  plan  is  unavailini^,  if  it  be  not  executed  ;  hence  self- 
direction  supposes  self-government ;  securing  conformity  and  obe- 
dience to  the  adopted  purpose  of  the  life.  He  who  would  im- 
prove himself,  must  govern  himself — must  control  himself y  as  to 
the  time,  order,  and  duration  of  those  pursuits  embraced  in  bis  de- 
termined plan.  And  at  the  time,  in  the  order,  and  for  the  duration, 
be  must  compel  bis  faculties  to  attend  to  their  appropriate  work  ; 
be  must  Gx  attention,  awaken  conception  and  invention,  revive 
memory,  and  prolong  thought,  so  that  the  labor  may  accomplish 
its  appropriate  design.  How  difficult  all  this  is,  and  how  easily 
hindered,  the  most  successful  can  bear  witness :  while  minds  ill- 
informed  and  incapable,  dull  and  stagnant,  everj'where  give  proof 
how  apt  self-government  is  utterly  to  fail.  Its  necessity  will  best 
appear,  and  its  attainment  be  best  aided,  perhaps,  by  a  notice  of 
the  occasions  when  it  is  wont  to  fail. 

1.  The  motive  is  likely  to  fail.  The  advantage  proposed  is  not 
immediate  upon  each  single  effort.  It  is  so  distant  and  indirect, 
as  to  be  only  dimly  and  obscurely  seen  :  and  is  often  of  a  nature 
which  cannot  be  [lerceived,  except  as  the  man  actually  advances 
in  tlie  improvement  proposed.  A  {rfan  laid  on  general  grounds, 
in  view  of  the  experience  and  testimony  of  others,  has  slender 
chance  of  holding  its  docninion  over  the  mind,  while  its  issues  are 
so  deeply  hidden  in  darkness :  if  there  be  not  a  master,  it  will 
every  day  be  set  aside  by  the  feelings  and  impulses  of  the  mo- 
inent,  and  give  place  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  an  id!e  and  va- 
grant mind.  Whoever  will  improve  himself,  must  be  able  to  gov- 
em  himself  by  the  plan  he  has  formed,  and  the  evidence  on  which 
he  formed  it ;  not  varying,  though  he  cannot  see  the  promised  ad- 
vantages. He  must  do  fo^  hiiAself  what  the  teacher  does  for  the 
young  pupil,  when  he  requires  him  again  and  again  to  study  that 
of  which  he  does  not  and  cannot  yet  see  the  use. 

2.  The  natural  indolence  of  all  men,  presents  a  constant  hin- 
drance ;  especially  amidst  the  allurements  to  momentary  gratifica- 
tion to  which  men  are  everywhere  exposed.  Even  learned  men, 
long  trained  to  the  hahit  and  love  of  study,  are  said  often  to  have 
found  themselves  so  paralyzed  by  their  natural  indolence,  as  to 
have  resolution  only  lor  the  idlest  and  easiest  occupations,  until 
roused  by  some  fixed  engagement  or  absolute  necessity  ;  and  this, 
even  though  their  professions  give  promise  of  immediate  and  valu- 
able rewards  at  every  step  of  their  progress.  I  believe  it  b  the 
great  Johnson  who  says,  that  do  author  writes  except  with  a  bay- 
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onet  at  bis  back : — i.  e.  without  an  immediate  and  most  urgent 
motive,  as  the  dread  of  hunger,  houselessness,  or  nakedness.  If 
learned  and  long-trained  men  need  a  master  in  their  outward  cir- 
cumstances, as  no  doubt  they  often  do,  a  man  who  can  live  with- 
out learning,  who  can  live  and  grow  rich,  perhaps,  with  what  his 
parents  and  the  schoolmaster  gave  him,  is  not  likely  to  overcome  his 
natural  indolence,  and  pass  triumphantly  all  allurements,  unless  he 
will  be  his  own  master,  and  unless  he  will  govern  himself  with 
vigor  and  decision. 

3.  This  hindrance  must  be  augmented  by  the  difficulties  which 
attend  any  course  of  improvement, — which  must  grow  as  it  grows. 
There  is  no  easy  way  of  self-improvement;  none  without  growing 
difficulties.  For  what  is  improvement  but  searching  out,  with  an 
imperfect  eye,  what  is  obscure;  improving  the  sight  by  groping 
for  objects  in  the  dark;  attempting  to  recollect  what  is  almost 
vanished  from  the  memory,  and  to  fix  it  lest  it  vanish  utterly  away 
— to  re-light  or  preserve  the  flame  which  every  wind  is  ready  to 
blow  out — judging  where  false  conclusions  claim  to  be  the  true — 
following  the  ignis  fatuus  a  little  into  the  quag,  that  one  at  length 
may  be  sure  where  is  the  light  which  illumes  the  solid  ground. 
It  is  amidst  such  necessary  difficulties,  increasing  as  one  advances, 
that  the  young  mind  is  most  likely  to  give  up  in  indolence  or  de- 
spondency. Lured  by  the  commendation  and  example  of  others, 
the  youth  imagines  to  himself  an  easy  task.  Of  course,  if  he  ad- 
vances, he  must  be  disappointed ;  and  will  retire  unless  he  is  mas- 
ter of  himself — unless  he  can  and  will  urge  himself  forward  through 
darkness  and  uncertainty,  at  every  new  emeri^ency,  until  the  visjor 
of  that  self-command,  and  the  impulse  of  the  renewed  efToit,  and 
the  joy  of  success,  shall  renew  the  pleasure  of  the  toil,  and  set  the 
master  at  his  ease  again. 

4.  Again,  one  of  the  strongest  motives  at  the  beginning  must 
necessarily  fail  in  the  progress  of  this  and  every  undertaking. 
The  grace  of  novelty  must  fail.  Self-improvement  in  general,  and 
successively  in  each  particular  pursuit,  must  become  an  old  story ; 
must  lose,  by  custom  and  familiarity,  the  strong  interest  which  is 
felt  in  any  new  object.  Then,  of  course,  indolence,  or  fatigue,  or 
discouragement  amidst  real  difficulties,  or  a  fancied  uselessness, 
have  free  scope ;  and  he  who  began  with  all  imaginable  zeal,  is  in 
a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  as  indifferent  and  dull  as  half  a 
brute.  Especially  when  the  influence  of  novelty  ceases,  a  master 
is  indispensable  who  can  hold  fast  his  authority  and  his  rule,  until 
— for  here  too,  authority  will  not  long  have  to  sustain  itself  by 
mere  main  strength — the  intrinsic  pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  its  growing  use,  shall  establish  a  deep,  living,  and  permanent 
interest  in  the  mind. 


Su  Agiin,  no  mgie  iiiiwy  of  neglect  n  of  waj  oaoMdenUe 
eonnquenoe.  IT  each  neglect  were  but  a  single  act  of  oroiasioQ 
aandtt  diys  and  weelcB  of  reflfular  dSigenoe,  and  did  not  contain 
vidim  itself  the  prineiple  of  ckber  and  nnmeroos  neglects,  it  would 
not  check  the  i^eneral  pro'H'ess.  it  is  because  that  single  neglect 
is  one  cS  a  hundred,  of  a  thousand,  of  ten  thousand,  that  it  is  the 
seed  of  ruin  to  the  whole  plan  and  desire  of  self-improvement. 
Yet  ruinous  as  it  is,  each,  successive)}',  seems  to  the  ill-governed 
mind,  as  the  onlv  one ;  or.  at  worst,  as  the  last  one:  and  under 
that  deception,  months  and  }'ear5  are  passed  in  neglects,  each  of 
which,, if  a  sinsfle  omission,  would  be  of  no  account ;  but  all  of 
which  have  exhausted  the  time  and  tl>e  courage,  and  have  left  the 
mind  not  only  without  the  attaimnents  proposed,  but  with  less  will 
and  power  to  make  them  at  everr  stage  of  that  neglectful  life.  A 
MASTCJt  is  necessari',  who  will  not  be  deluded  by  the  temptation 
of  the  moment — ^who  will  be  ever  at  bis  post — and  who  will  not 
wink  at  all  transgressions,  because  each  is  single  and  alone. 

6.  Another  hindrance  occurs 'in  the  discouracrement  which  is 
cfae  coisequence  of  neglect,  after  there  has  been  any  desire  or  plan 
of  self-improvement. '  Presently  it  is  found  that  by  means  of  neg- 
lects, each  of  which  seemed  of  little  importance — ^for  lack  of  self- 
government  a  thousand  times  repeated — the  man  is  incapable  of 
the  duues  which  are  actually  forced  upon  him — ^in  the  extending 
eoooectioos  of  his  life,  or  of  prc^table  employment  otherwise  at  his 
command.  Then  the  netsessity  of  all  improvement  is  made  plain ; 
and  the  despairing  wish  is  felt  for  that  woik  of  years,  which  in  a 
week  or  a  day  is  utterly  impossible.  Happy  the  man,  in  whom 
all  the  elements  of  selfgovemment  are  ncA  gone  when  he  has 
reached  this  mortifying  point  of  experience ;  who  can  arouse  cour- 
age for  a  renewed  attempt ;  who  can  resolve  that  he  will  not  be 
the  victim  of  indolence  or  cowardice ;  who  has  decision  and  energy 
to  become,  after  discouragement,  mister  of  himself.  From  this 
point  many  have  started,  and  redeemed  their  losses.  Made  wise 
by  one  defeat  or  more,  tbey  have  at  length  gone  forward  boldly  to 
▼ictory. 

7.  Success — such  as  most  occm"  where  all  the  elements  of  self- 
directioo  are  alive  and  active — success  presents  another  hindrance. 
As  certainly  as  a  man  lives,  so  certainly  will  ht  increase  in  knowl- 
edge and  capacity  who  governs  himself  in  well  chosen  pursuits. 
Hb  success  will  be  cheering,  and  traiess  society  be  much  altered 
fiom  its  present  state,  distinguishing.  Then,  partly  by  self-6attery, 
partly  bv  the  flattery  of  others,  (harmless,  unless  it  quickens  self- 
flattefy,)  the  advancing  student  may  become  vain-bearted,  and 
either  rdax  or  misdirect  bis  eflbrts — sedung,  mainly,  food  to  self- 
applaiise,  instead  of  the  proper  nurture  and  exercise  of  tbe  living 
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woolf  and  fit  only  for  tbe  reproach — ^  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his 
own  conceit ;  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. '  When 
the  character  is  thus  debased,  neglect  or  mlsgoveminent  must  pre- 
vail. In  the  progress  to  that  debasement,  however,  the  master  has 
his  place  of  watchfulness  and  ener»:y :  for  ruling  his  own  spiriti 
meekly  bearing  distinction,  humbly  joyful  in  success,  he  is  boldly 
pressing  forward  in  his  course. 

8.  Finally,  all  other  hindrances  are  abetted  by  the  influence  of 
society.  Tnie,  there  are  examples  of  self-improvement,  not  a 
few,  scattered  through  the  community.  Yet  they  are  loo  few 
to  move  the  irresolute,  and  to  force  forward  tbo«e  who  will  not 
force  themselves.  I  do  not  know  the  neighborhood  whose  exam- 
ple and  spirit  are  likely  to  prove  a  steady  and  strong  current,  bear- 
ing  along  in  the  course  of  self-im|)rovement,  even  him  who  has 
the  least  will,  and  almost  him  who  has  no  will.  We  had  the  Ly- 
ceum, while  it  was  a  novelty,  with  its  sudden  blast;  seeming  as  if 
sufficient  to  set  in  motion,  and  keep  in  motion,  the  whole  stream 
of  society.  But  how  soon  it  proved  to  have  made  only  a  ruffle  on 
the  surface  of  the  pool !  How  soon  it  left  the  pool  as  stagnant  and 
as  unruffled  as  before  !  Whoever  will  improve  himself  must  have 
the  stream  within — must  be  able  to  sail  on,  without  the  tide,  and 
if  need  be,  against  the  tide : — must  have  a  will,  and  a  plan,  and  an 
authority,  within  himself; — must  be  self-resolved  and  self-go veraed: 
without  example — against  example — and  if  need  be,  amidst  ridi- 
cule, and  reproach,  and  scorn. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A   GUARDIAN  OF  CHILDREN. 

(Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Orphan  House,  Chnrletton,  S.  C.) 

The  city  of  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  is  honored  by  the  establishment 
of  a  noble  Orphan  House,  destined  to  receive  the  children  whom 
tbe  fatal  diseases  of  the  climate  frequently  leave  orphans,  in  a  land 
of  strangers.  The  following  views  of  the  objects  of  education,  and 
the  qualifications  which  the  superintendent  of  such  an  institution 
ought  to  possess,  are  so  justly  and  boldly  expressed,  that  we  deem 
them  well  worthy  of  republication,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  institution. 

*  The  children  of  the  Orphan  House,  males  and  females,  range  in 
their  ages,  from  three  to  thirteen  years.  We  may  say  they  begin  to 
think  here;  the  direction  and  force  of  their  characters  is  given  here; 
the  first,  and  therefore  strongest  impressions  are  made  here;  the 
tree  will  grow  up,  as  the  twig  is  here  bent.    It  will  hardly  be  denied 
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tkat  tin  fcMree  and  daratioo  of  impreaBioos  nnade  opOD  Ibe  mind,  upon 
the  joolhrul  mind,  depend  upon  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  attend 
tiMiae  imprassiona,  both  producing  the  same  result  as  to  force  and 
duration.  The  difference  existing  simply  is  this— we  aToid  the  one, 
and  seek  the  other.  Those  impressions  made  upon  the  mind,  asso- 
ciated with  pain,  are  never  sought  afler ;  on  the  contrary,  those  im- 
pressions made  and  associated  with  pleasure,  are  sought  after.  To 
illustrate  this  by  a  practical  example :  a  boy  has  acquired  a  thought 
by  diut  of  birch  and  hard  knocks:  another  has  acquired  it  by  kind 
and  tender  instruction.  The  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of 
both  are  equally  strong — the  thoughts  may  be  in  either  as  firmly  fixed ; 
but  the  one  will  no  more  seek  atler  thoughts  than  he  will  after  birch 
and  hard  knocks ;  while  the  other  will  go  to  his  intellectual  pursuits 
as  to  sources  of  pleasure.  If  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  be  a 
judicious  one — if  it  be  kindly,  and  the  instruction  be  made  interest- 
ing, (and  it  certainly  can  be,)  rather  than  harshly,  and  appealing  to 
the  base  passion,  fear, — the  affections  of  the  child  are  gained  to  the 
preceptor,  he  becomes  identified  with  the  instruction,  and  both  are 
then  sources  of  his  happiness.  Let  it  not  be  answered,  in  objection, 
that  there  must  be  labor,  must  be  toil,  "  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  science."  We  admit  it ;  but  we  say,  boys  and  men,  all  classes  of 
human  kind,  are  ready  to  encounter,  and  will  most  cheerfully  en- 
counter toil  and  labor,  if  their  affections  for  the  pursuit  be  enlisted. 
The  boy  in  the  field  with  gun  in  hand,  will  walk  and  toil  all  day,  and 
although  he  may  not  be  successful  in  his  pursuit  of  game,  yet  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  renew  the  attempt  on  the  succeeding  day.  It  is 
true,  that  this,  with  all  other  similar  gratifications,  will,  by  reason  of 
their  want  of  variety,  their  earth-born  nature,  become  Tapid  and  pall 
upon  the  taste.  Not  so  with  those  pursuits  which  are  to  form  the 
character  and  make  the  man ;  pursuits  which  are  opening  new  fields 
to  virion  every  day — and  where  the  acquisition  of  one  truth  gives  a 
zest  for  the  acquisition  of  other  truths — here,  their  can  be  no  satiety, 
no  pallins;  upon  the  taste.  Your  committee  beg  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. They  are  not  so  chimerical  as  to  expect  that  the  children  of 
the  Orphan  House  should  be  turned  out  classical  scholars — that  they 
should  be  introduced  into  the  higher  walks  of  literature — they  expect 
no  such  result,  nor  would,  perhaps,  such  an  one  be  desirable. 

'  We  will  attempt  to  show  what  we  have  a  right  lo  expect  and  de- 
sire :  and  first,  what  we  understand  by  education.  We  apprehend 
that  there  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  great  mistake,  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes education.  The  great  effort  most  frequently  is,  to  crowd  into  a 
boy's  memory  as  many  words  as  possible ;  to  teach  him  to  repeat 
line  after  line,  and  sentence  after  sentence,  and  to  echo  the  thoughts 
of  others.  The  better  he  can  read  and  write,  and  the  more  books  he 
may  have  read,  the  better  it  is  thought  he  has  been  educated.  This 
may  not  be  so :  the  boy  may  not,  after  all,  have  been  taught  the  main 
object  of  education — to  think.  It  is  true,  one  cannot  read  and  write 
well,  and  have  read  many  books,  without  calling  into  exercise  the 
faculty  of  thinking — but  the  faculty  will  be  indirectly,  instead  of  di- 
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reedy  iniproTed ;  his  thinking  will  be  of  a  stinted  growth  ;  he  will 
be  a  dwarf  with  all  his  acquirements.  Who  of  us  has  not  seen  such  T 
Men  whose  whole  time  has  been  in  the  schools,-  who  have  regularly 
'been  matriculated  and  graduated  at  some  learned  university,  and 
have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  conferred  on  them, 
and  who  yet,  when  thrown  into  the  actual  and  active  concerns  of  real 
life,  are  not  masters  of  the  art  of  earning  a  livelihood.  And  we  are 
constantly  beholding  thos&  who  have  not  walked  in  academic  groves, 
who  have  not  had  scholastic  opportunity,  but  when  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  have  evinced  a  boldness  of  thought,  and  a  correct 
knowledge  of  things  coming  under  their  observation,  to  which  the 
educated  man,  so  called,  is  totally  incompetent.  We  are  not  find- 
ing fault  with  the  use  of  books,  and  the  acquiring  the  thoughts  of 
others,  with  schools  and  colleges — far  from  it ;  we  esteem  the  art  of 
printing  as  one  of  God's  choicest  blessings,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  experience  and  thoughts  of  others,  as  transcendently  valuable ; 
but  they  are  so,  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  The  great  end  and  ob- 
ject of  all  education,  should  be  to  improve  the  mind — ^the  thinking 
faculty;  not  the  memory,  which  is'only  subservient,  but  that  which 
it  subserves,  the  mind  itself,  where  thought  is  originated.  Feed  its 
capacity  and  power  as  much  as  you  will,  by  storing  in  the  memory 
the  thoughts  of  others ;  learu  as  many  languages  as  you  like,  because 
you  thereby  multiply  the  means  of  acquiring  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  you  ;  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  yoo 
may  upon  all  subjects ;  but,  as  the  mechanic  would  acquire  the  use 
of  his  tools,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  work,  so  the  mind  must  avail 
itself  of  all  the  stores  which  the,memory  may  have  laid  up,  the  bet- 
ter to  enable  it  to  perform  its  great  work,  viz.,  to  originate  thought. 
What  would  it  avail  one  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  thoughts  of  many 
philosophers,  if  he  had  not  the  power  of  discriminating  between  truth 
and  error,  in  those  thoughts?  It  will  be  perceived,  that  by  the  terra 
education,  your  Committee  understand  that  mode  or  system  by  which 
the  mind  is  brought  out;  by  which  the  man,  when  called  upon  to 
act,  will  have,  in  his  own  resources,  in  his  own  intelligence,  in  his 
own  ingenuity,  the  time  and  proper  way  of  acting  ready  at  hand. 
This  is  the  system  we  have  a  right  to  expect ;  this  is  the  system  we 
desire. 

'  It  will  be  impossible  for  your  Committee  to  report  in  detail  the 
quo  modo  in  which  the  mind  or  thinking  faculty  is  to  be  improved; 
but  they  think  it  will  be  very  evideut  that  the  first  stage  or  step  to- 
wards it,  is  not  through  books.  Every  one  who  has  the  happiness  of 
being  a  father,  will  readily  understand  us  when  we  say  the  little 
prattler  begins  as  soon  as  he  can  lisp,  to  make  inquiries ;  to  desire 
to  know  the  value  and  use  of  everything  around  him  ;  and  in  fact  to 
push  his  zeal  for  knowledge  to  importunity.  It  often  seems  to  be 
forgotten,  that  at  this  age,  the  corner  stone  is  laid  ;  that  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  inquiries  are  answered,  and  the  interest  which  a 
judicious  parent  or  preceptor  may  excite  in  the  subjects  of  inquiry, 
will  depeod  the  queation,  whether  the  boy  will  apply  to  hin  with  his 
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inqaif  ies  or  Dot,  snd  necessarily  wbctlicr  he  adrances  or  doc  :  fcr  if 
Dot  to  hitn,  of  whom  u  be  to  se«k  insuticiion  T  Ilence.  how  imptv- 
tant  is  liie  office  nader  conEidentwD ;  bow  iodicpeniMble  ihat  it 
ghould  be  filled  by  one  nho  has  the  heart  to  feel  that  he  is  staoding 
ID  the  siead,  and  the  iolelligence  to  discharge,  the  daties  of  >  parent! 
'Suppose nuchas  iadividualas  wecould  desire, occupied  the  staiion 
of  Steward  of  the  Orphan  House,  presiding  orer  eiery  department, 
male  and  female,  the  school  department  as  of  every  other,  as  io  fact 
your  Commillee  think  he  ought  to  do.  and  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend ; — suppose  such  an  one.  hafing-  ihe  ability  and  zeal  lo  carry  ihe 
»ie»s  we  have  submitted  fully  into  effect,  one  who  would  read  a  les- 
son from  everything  aronnd  him ;  who  would  io»eni  games  nnd  past- 
times,  haTing  for  their  object  recreation  and  improvement;  who 
would  make  the  garden  and  the  play-ground  subservient  to  the  same 
eod ;  who  would  use  the  school-room  in  its  turn,  and  conduct  the 
whole  system  throughout  without  barahness,  without  creating  a  dis- 
relish and  disgust  for  inleliceiual  pursuits;  on  the  contrary,  produc- 
ing the  most  ardent  zeal  by  ihc  interest  which  he  would  excite,  and 
by  ihe  kindness  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  impart  knowledge 
— the  result  of  such  a  system  would  be  incalciilable — the  children 
coming  out  of  the  institution  would  indeed  be  prepared  to  take  their 
places  in  society.' 


HOW  TO   DESTROY  COMMON  SCHOOLS, 

(Cqmiqqni«l.d  for  lb.  Annil.  of  EJuclioo.) 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  perceive,  in  your  last  number,  an  article  on 
sbolisliing  Common  Scliools,  in  which  the  writer,  while  tje  treats 
of  certain  practices  which  he  thinks  tend  to  their  destruction,  la- 
bors hard  to  prove  that  such  an  event  w  ould  be  a  great  public 
calamity.  As  his  reasoning,  however,  niay  not  be  equally  cort- 
\'incing  to  all,  or  rather,  as  some  individuals  may  still  think  com- 
mon schools  worse  than  useless,  I  propose  to  lay  down  a  few  plain 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  abolish  these  institu- 
tions. 

1,  In  the  selection  of  visitors,  commillees,  he,  let  no  pains  be 
taken  to  select  men  who  have  ever  been  teachers  of  common 
schools  themselves,  or  who  have  ever  been  known  to  lake  any 
special  interest  in  common,  universal  education.  Let  them,  on 
the  contrary,  be  appointed  with  reference  to  party,  sect,  or  some- 
thing equally  arbitrary.  And,  lastly,  care  should  be  taken  lo  see 
tliat  they  receive  no  compensation  lor  their  services. 

2.  When  a  meeting  is  warned  in  a  district,  with  a  view  to  set- 
^ng  up  a  school,  all  parents  who  are  solicitous  to  have  a  good 
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teacher  aod  a  good  school,  should  take  care  to  be  absent.  Aor 
little  hindrance  will  do  for  an  apology ;  as  the  pressure  of  busi- 
nesS)  the  call  of  a  friend^  a  bad  cold,  an  evening  party,  be. 

3.  Procure  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  price  possible.  To  this  end 
it  will  be  desirable  to  secure  a  young  person  who  has  never  before 
taught ;  one  who  is  out  of  business  for  a  few  months,  or  who  was 
nevw  in  any.  There  may  be  some  cousin,  or  nephew,  or  par- 
ticular friend  of  the  committee  who  is  of  this  description.  And  if 
there  are  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  visitors  whether  your  candi-' 
date  is  duly  qualified  to  teach,  tell  them  your  children  are  all 
small ;  that  they  need  no  instruction  in  anything  but  spelling, 
reading,  and  a  little  writing,  and  that  you  think  the  candidate  will 
answer  your  purpose.  If  they  still  demur,  begin  to  be  impatient, 
or  to  threaten, — or  what  is  still  better,  excite  a  mob  against  them^ 
and  you  will  probably  gain  your  point. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  get  a 
cheap  teacher,  especially  if  it  be  a  female  teacher.  It  is  to  em- 
ploy one  who  can  labor  at  some  other  employment  every  moment 
she  is  out  of  school,  and  support  herself,  or  nearly  so,  by  that. 
If  any  one  should  say  that  a  teacher  ought  to  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  school,  do  not  heed  it ;  his  opinion  is  not  worth  minding. 

4.  Let  all  the  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  chil- 
dren at  school  be  bad,  so  as  to  make  them  perfectly  hate  even  the 
sight  of  a  school-house,  or  a  teacher,  or  a  book.  Let  the  pupils 
be  sometimes  frozen,  sometimes  scorched,  sometimes  smoked,  and 
sometimes  tortured  for  hours  together  on  high  benches,  without 
backs.  Let  them  have  but  few  books.  One  to  a  family — as  no 
two  brothers  or  sisters  are  ordinarily  in  the  same  class — will  be 
sufficieut.  Or  if  they  have  a  new  book,  be  sure  to  give  it  to  the 
eldest,  and  turn  off  the  younger  pupil  with  the  old,  dirtied,  torn 
one.  The  books  which  they  use,  especially  for  reading  and  spell- 
ing, should  be  so  contrived  that  they  understand  their  contents 
about  as  well  as  they  would  lessons  which  were  in  Latin  or  French. 

5.  After  the  school  commences,  instead  of  having  the  visitors 
make  their  visits  to  the  school,  as  the  spirit  of  the  statute  requires, 
let  them  just  run  in  once  or  twice  during  a  term,  and  stay  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time.  Let  them  visit  the  schools  of  at  least 
two  different  districts  in  each  half  day,  and  sometimes  of  three. 
No  matter  if  they  come  late  in  the  day  to  the  third  ;  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  though  fatigued  and  listless,  can  wait  and  go  through 
with  the  usual  forms,  even  if  the  spirit  should  be  wanting. 

6.  Let  parents,  above  all,  keep  away  from  the  school-house. 
Let  them  no  more  think  of  visiting  or  associating  freely  with  its 
•inmates,  than  they  would  with  those  of  the  county  jail.  Let  them 
regard  the  teacher  much  in  the  Ught  of  a  jailor  or  hangman  ;• 
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a  valuable  man,  indeed,  because  his  services  cannot  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  man  in  whose  society  they 
take  no  sort  of  interest.  Let  them  beware  of  ever  invitinc^  him 
to  their  houses,  their  parties,  or  their  concerts. 

7.  Let  them  not  only  neglect  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher, 
in  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their  children,  by  sustaining  his 
authority  and  discipline,  but,  on  the  contrary,  let  them  do  what 
they  can  to  defeat  his  intentions.  If  Thomas  complains  that  he 
has  been  unjustly  punished,  you  should  take  it  for  granted. 
Don't  go  to  the  teacher  and  talk  with  him  about  it ;  but  remain 
at  home,  and  either  6nd  fault  loudly,  in  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren, or  at  once  withdraw  them  from  the  school. 

8.  Even  if  the  teacher  should  be  an  easy,  quiet  soul,  nevei 
punishing  at  all,  still  do  not  sustain  him  in  any  other  way,  by  in- 
structing your  children  in  the  evening  or  at  other  leisure  moments. 
or  by  conversing  with  them  in  regard  to  their  lessons,  or  helping 
tbem  over  difficulties.  You  should  not  know  once  in  a  quartei 
where  their  lessons  are,  or  whether  they  have  any. 

9.  Never  converse  with  your  children,  or  even  before  them 
on  any  topic  connected  with  common  schools.  Avoid  connecting 
with  them,  or  with  the  teacher,  or  their  books,  any  pleasant  asso- 
ciations. You  may  talk  about  the  academy,  the  high  school,  the 
institute,  and  the  college,  and  their  teachers,  professors,  and  presi- 
dents, at  every  meal,  if  you  choose.  You  may  speak  with  de- 
light and  even  with  emotion  of  your  eldest  son's  progress  at  col- 
lege, and  of  the  honors  which  await  him  ; — ^and  you  may  perhaps 
say  something  now  and  then  of  the  female  institute  at  Mourn 
Washington,  or  Mount  King  William.  But  I  say  again,  don'i 
lisp  a  word  about  the  common  school,  or  any  of  its  concerns,  i 
you  wbh  to  make  its  destruction  sure  and  speedy. 

10.  Never  pray  for  the  divine  blessing  on  these  primary  insti- 
tutions. Let  your  most  earnest  and  devout  aspirations  often  as- 
cend to  the  throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of  colleges,  and  all  our  highei 
institutions,  and  in  behalf  of  everything  else  that  is  popular,  oi 
fashbnable,  or  that  is  deemed  useful  or  benevolent  in  its  tendency 
But  I  say  again,  be  sure  not  to  make  a  single  petition  in  behalf  o 
the  common  school,  or  its  teacher. 

1 1 .  Never  read  on  the  subject  of  education  ;  or  if  you  do,  i 
should  only  be  In  regard  to  classical  education:  shun  anythinj 
which  treats  of  common  schools, — tlieir  importance,  methods,  im 
provement,  your  own  duties  respecting  them,  &c.  &c. — as  yoi 
would  the  pestilence.  Shun,  also,  with  equal  solicitude,  anything 
which  treats  of  parental  management,  discipline,  be.  True,  yoi 
need  not  announce  to  the  world  your  determination  to  neglec 
tbe^e  things.    All  ibej  need  U>  know  about  the  vp^txeu^  is,  that  yoi 
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cannoC  find  time  to  read  on  the  subject,  and  cannot  affi>rd  the  ex* 
pense.  And  is  not  this  true  ?  What  parent  who  keeps  up  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  can  spare  time  from  his  most  pressing  and 
multiplied  engagements  to  devote  to  reading  or  thinking  ? 

12.  Your  correspondent,  in  the  article  which  has  called  forth 
these  remarks,  has  alluded  to  another  important  means  for  effect- 
ing the  destruction  of  common  schools.  It  is,  to  have  all  those 
parents  and  guardians,  who  feel  that  common  schools  are  very  far 
from  being  what  they  should  be,  and  who  have  pecuniary  ability 
to  do  so,  withdraw  their  children  and  youth  from  them  at  once, 
and  send  them  to  the  private  school.  This  will  greatly  assist  in 
raising  the  reputation  of  the  latter,  and  bringing  it  into  notice  and 
vogue,  while  it  will  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  on  the  former. 
If  the  private  school  is  out  of  town,  so  much  the  better;  as  it  will 
the  more  effectually  remove  the  influence  of  the  parents  of  the 
eliiMren  who  attend  it,  from  the  common  school. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  rule,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  let 
parents  and  children,  whose  connection  with  common  schools  is 
thus  broken  off,  sedulously  cultivate  the  habit  of  speaking  contempt- 
uously of  them.  *  Oh,  it  is  only  a  district  school, '  or  ^  Why, 
she  only  goes  to  the  district  school, '  or  *  He  is  only  a  teacher  ojf 
the  public  school, '  accompanied  with  the  appropriate  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  will  not  fail  of  doing  much  for  the  speedy  abolition 
of  these  institutions. 

13.  There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  observed.  If  there  are 
funds  sufficient  to  sustain  your  district  school  three  or  four  months 
in  the  winter,  and  as  many  in  the  summer,  (especially  if  you  em- 
ploy the  teacher  at  a  very  low  price,)  without  any  contributions  of 
your  own,  you  should  place  your  whole  reliance  on  these  funds. 
For  the  moment  you  contribute  anything  yourselves,  to  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools — I  mean  directly — you  will  be  apt  to  be- 
gin to  take  an  interest  in  them  ;  and  this  interest  will  rise  or  fall  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  which  you  contribute.  You  cannot 
avoid  such  a  result,  if  you  would ;  it  is  human  nature. 

A    RjLDICAL. 


THE  FARM  SCHOOL  OF  CARRA,  SWITZERLAND. 

With  no  spot  in  Europe  have  we  more  delightful  associations 
than  with  Carra,  the  seat  of  a  farm  school  near  Geneva,  establish- 
ed by  the  benevolence,  and  superintended  by  the  watchful  care  of 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  M.  V  emet,  former  synodic  president  of 
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the  repoUic  of  GeneTa,  tnd  his  excellent  bdjr.  We  brought 
home  with  us  its  report,  and  some  of  our  own  notes ;  but  the  com* 
plaint  of  '  fiveign  articles '  so  liberally  made,  led  us  to  defer  it 
until  we  are  unable  to  find  them ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Ehippa,  and  his  translation  of  its  report. 
To  the  excellence  of  the  establishment,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
account,  we  can  cordially  testify,  and  cannot  but  repeat  our  wish, 
that  some  of  the  independent  gentlemen  of  our  country  would 
devote  their  dme  and  their  means  to  thb  important  ibrm  of  b^ 
nevcdent  activity. 

At  Carra,  an  agricultural  school,  upon  the  same  plan  with  that  of 
Hofwyl,  has  been  established  for  upwards  of  twelve  jeare.  As  it  will 
be  interesting  to  trace  the  course  the  ibanders  have  pursued,  we  will 
give  some  copious  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  man- 
agement In  1825,  a  short  statement  was  put  forth,  which  contains 
the  following  passage : 

'  It  is  a  truth  recognized  by  those  roost  occupied  in  the  regenera* 
tion  of  certain  classes  of  society,  that  the  important  work  is  easy  in 
proportion  to  the  early  age  of  the  children.  It  was  natural  that  the 
success  of  the  rural  school  at  Hofwyl,  should  create  among  certain  of 
our  fellow  citizens  the  desire  of  establishing  one  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion at  Geneva.  This  school  was  destined  principally  to  receive  the 
children  belonging  to  the  hospital.  The  directors  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  these  children  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  up  to  the  labors  of  agriculture, — a  species  of  industry 
which  always  has  employment  for  persons  of  sufficient  strength.  Of 
the  masters  of  these  children  it  was  required,  that  they  should  make 
them  regularly  attend  the  schools  aud  the  religious  instructions  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  and  they  were  not  lost  sight  of  by  the 
directors,  until  they  were  in  a  poe^ition  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  their 
own  labor.  But  however  assiduous  and  paternal  might  be  the  super* 
intendence  of  the  directors,  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  preserve 
these  unfortunate  and  interesting  beings  from  the  inconveniences  at- 
tached to  their  position.  And  it  was  considered,  that  the  collecting 
a  certain  number  of  them  into  a  rural  school,  after  the  model  of 
Vehrli's,  would  be  the  means  of  at  once  giving  them  an  education, 
better  and  more  moral  than  they  could  possibly  receive  separately. 
All  parties  were  agreed  upon  the  principles  on  which  the  projected 
establishment  should  be  founded.  The  grand  point  was,  to  find  a 
master  capable  of  directing  it. 

'  M.  de  Fellenberg,  being  consulted  upon  this  head,  designated,  at 
a  person  capable  of  fitting  himself  for  this  important  office,  the  young 
Eberhardt  de  Oligny,  who  was  at  that  time  apprentice  to  a  wheel* 
Wright.  Desirous  of  contriboting  on  hb  part  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  M.  de  Fellenberg  occupied  himself  from  this  moment, 
very  particularly,  with  the  education  of  d^Eberhardt,  and  put  him 
into  a  course  suitable  U>  bis  &tare  destination.    He  contented,  alto. 
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to  receive  into  his  rarti  school  two  children  from  the  hoepital  of  Ge- 
neva, in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  regulations  of  the  estahlisb* 
ment,  and  to  form  the  embryo  of  the  establishment  of  Geneva. 

<  These  preliminaries  settled,  a  locality  for  the  school  began  to  be 
thought  of;  and  that  which  had  been  first  seen  not  suiting,  M.  Ver- 
net  Pictet  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  establishment,  a  house  adjoin- 
ing  the  property  he  possesses  in  the  village  of  Carra.  This  bouse  is 
entirely  distinct  from  his  mansion  :  it  has  an  enclosed  court,  and 
buildings  for  lodging  the  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  fields.  M. 
Vernet  Pictet  offered,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  employment  to  the 
children  upon  his  property,  at  a  price  agreed  upon,  and  to  let  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land  to  the  school.  These  offers  were  accepted,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1820,  d'Eberhardt  was  sent  for  to  Carra,  and  with 
him,  the  two  children  who  had  passed  eighteen  months  at  Hofwyl; 
and  to  them  were  joined  four  other  children  from  the  hospital. 

<In  fact,  that  the  first  diihculties  might  not  be  too  much  multiplied, 
the  number  of  children  was  increased  little  by  little.  The  number 
at  this  moment  is  twenty-five  ;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  locality  it 
considered,  it  could  not  well  be  increased.  The  employment  of  the 
children  during  the  day  is  divided  into  manual  labor  and  leraons,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  As  is  reasonable, 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  forms  their  principal  occupation.  They 
labor  either  all  together,  their  master  at  their  head,  or  divided  into 
two  or  three  bands,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work:  in  this  case, 
the  child  in  each  band  who  has  obtained  the  greatest  confidence  from 
the  master,  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  his  companions,  and  ren- 
ders an  account  of  what  is  done. 

<  The  children  labor,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  land  fanned  out 
to  the  school,  which  was,  in  the  first  instance,  nine  poses*,  and  will 
be  fideen  next  year.  The  product  of  this  land  is  consumed  entirely 
by  the  school.  The  rest  of  the  time,  the  children  Ial)or  upon  the  land 
of  M.  Vernet  Pictet,  cither  by  the  piece,  or  for  h.ilf  the  product,  or 
by  the  day;  in  the  latter  case,  the  day  is  calculated  by  the  number  of 
hours  of  effective  labor,  being  reckoned  at  nine  hours  the  year  round. 
This  manner  of  reckoning  leaves  to  the  master  the  power  of  regulat- 
ing the  work  of  the  cliiidren  according  as  he  judges  suitable,  and  to 
proportion  it  to  their  force  and  the  state  of  their  licalth.  Besides  this, 
they  manage  two  cows,  two  pigs,  and  sonte  sheep;  and  thus  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  that  part  of  agricultural  industry  which  relates  to 
the  manatrement  of  cattle. 

*  As  they  grow  up,  they  will  be  employed  in  the  work  they  are  ca- 
pable of  performing.  When  employment  in  the  field  is  wanting,  or 
the  season  does  not  allow  them  to  attend  to  it,  it  is  customary  to  oc- 
cupy the  children  in  a  wheel wright*3  shop,  (belonging  to  the  school,) 
in  separating  wheat,  basket-making,  platting  mats  and  straw  hats, 
knitting,  spinning,  assisting  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  and  the  maker 
of  wooden  shoes,  who  are  employed  in  the  establishment  to  repair  the 

*  Pose  is  a  Swiss  measure  of  land. 
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dtUdreo's  clotbes.  The  lessons,  according  to  the  usual  acceptatioo 
of  the  rerm,  comprehend  reading,  writing,  spelling,  ariilioietic,  sacred 
Bingin^,  a  little  drawing,  and  Eome  lectures  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing tbe  children  for  the  deeper  religious  instruclioa  which  they  re- 
ceire  from  the  clergyman  of  the  |tirigh.  They  are  taught,  also,  to 
know  tbe  names,  the  characters,  aiid  properties  o(  the  most  coinroon 
plants,  which  they  collect  and  dry  themseUes. 

'The  only  means  of  encouragement  emplrijed  by  Eberhardt  coo- 
sbts  in  good  marks,  giren  as  a  recompense  fur  industry,  when  accom- 
panied by  good  c-onduct.  Every  one  of  the  good  marks  represents 
half  a  sol, — they  cannot  exceed  the  number  of  seven  in  a  week ; 
thus  the  largest  sum  of  money  a  child  can  gain  in  the  year  would 
smount  to  filieen  florins,  tuo  sous;  (a  florin  of  Genera  being  of  about 
tbe  value  of  sixpence  English  money.)  The  possession  of  a  little 
money  by  each  of  the  children  has  enabled  the  master  to  establish 
■light  fines  for  breaches  of  order.  The  product  of  these  fines  is  em- 
ployed  in  the  purchase  of  .some  object  of  general  utility,  at  the  choice 
of  the  children.  As  to  the  little  sums  H-Jnch  at  the  end  of  the  year 
remain  in  their  hands,  they  nre  placed  in  their  names  in  the  Savings 
Bank.  Tliese  will  serve  to  furnish  them  with  clothes  when  iheir  time 
arrives  for  quilting  the  school.  The  continual  augmentation  of  these 
sums  is  a  proof  of  tlie  good  conduct  of  the  children. 

'  The  cammiilee  and  the  ma.-'ier  acknowledge,  that  one  of  the 
^eaiest  clif&cnliies  they  have  lo  overcome,  is  to  render  the  education 
■  child  receiver  in  the  esiahll.'hment  where  he  sees  all  his  wants  reg- 
ularly considered  and  satisfied,  and  where  he  finds  himself  protected 
from  a  number  of  the  dangers  which  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  with 
some  time  or  other,  as  powerful  and  experimental  as  that  which  he 
would  receive  in  a  poor  family,  where  instructed  and  formed  each 
day  by  ntresstlf,  wkick  mthoat  doubt  is  the  best  of  masters,  he 
wo'ild  he  called  upon  to  make,  at  an  early  period,  an  acquaintance 
with  life  such  as  it  is,  all  filled  with  snares,  seductions,  and  dan- 
cers. The  directors  of  the  school  do  not  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  reached  on  this  important  head,  in  their  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  height  of  iheir  wishes.  They  avow  even,  that  ihey  despair 
of  obtaining,  in  this  respect,  complete  success.  No  instruction  of 
man  can  supply  the  education  which  Providence  gives  us  in  the  midst 
of  the  difficult  circumstances  of  life.  But  iheir  very  apprehension 
h&s  not  been  without  advantage — they  search  and  put  into  practice 
everything  which  can,  if  not  prevent  entirely,  at  any  rate  diminish 
the  evil  which  they  fear. 

'  The  food  is  such  as  is  found  upon  the  tables  of  iho  laborers,  who 
are  frugal,  orderly,  and  ~ 

proportioned  lo  the  be 
strength 


The  lal>ot  in  the  field,  although 


'  The  master  forbids 
with  the  school,  nnly  when  tli 
advantage.  It  is  his  endeavor, 
acquainted  with  the  sucicty  arc 
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ilh  petfonB  unconnected 
ihout  any  prospect  of 

rather  to  make  then 


nd,  in  which  ihey  are  sborlly  to  lite, 
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than  to  seclude  them  from  it  He  frequently  charges  the  elder  boyt 
with  selling,  purchasing,  and  going  upon  commissions  of  every  de- 
scription, which,  in  bringing  them  into  contact  with  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  different  characters  and  conditions,  must  necessarily 
make  them  acquire  some  experience  of  things,  and  of  men.  In  fine, 
the  conviction  of  the  importance,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
causes  the  directors  often  to  make  the  thing  the  object  of  serious 
examination,  and  to  neglect  nothing  which  will  give  the  roost  satis- 
factory solution  possible. 

*  As  the  title  of  the  school  at  Carra  states,  the  boys  are  destined 
for  the  condition  of  agriculturists.  All  calculations  are  made  for  this 
end.  When  there  is  a  candidate  for  admission,  the  committee  ex* 
amine  whether  the  child  has  the  physical  requisites  for  his  presumed 
profession.  The  daily  labor  is  that  of  agriculture  :  the  size  of  the 
farm  has  been  gradually  augmented  ;  it  is  composed  at  this  moment 
of  39^  poses,  of  which  34f  are  arable,  2j>  pasture,  garden,  and  or- 
chard, and  2}  vineyard.  The  children  are  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  ofmanagement  which  can  excite  their  interest,  and  make 
of  them  one  day  enlightened  agriculturists.  The  product  of  each  of 
the  pieces  of  ground  of  which  the  farm  is  composed,  being  valued 
separately,  it  is  to  the  boys  that  the  care  of  keeping  the  accounts  is 
confided,  and  to  make  for  each  article  the  balance  of  expenses  and 
receipts.  The  result,  indicated  in  numbers,  is  a  lesFon  upon  the  ad- 
vantages that  such  and  such  a  description  of  cultivation  presents  un- 
der such  and  such  circumstances,  of  which  an  experienced  roaster 
fails  not  to  make  them  appreciate  the  influence.' 

With  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  school  at  Carra,  I  give  here 
extracts  from  the  several  reports  of  the  directors  now  before  me.  In 
the  report  of  1825,  I  find  the  following  passage: 

'  The  school  at  Carra  having  been  founded  by  individuals,  its  ex- 
istence depends  upon  the  continuation  of  the  annual  subscriptions  of 
its  benefactors.  It  has  received,  it  is  true,  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
small  sum  for  lodging,  and  the  clothes  of  the  children  ;  but  both  of 
these,  joined  to  the  product  of  the  labor,  are  far  from  covering  the 
expenses,  either  ordinary  or  extra,  which  a  school  of  this  description 
requires  ;  and  the  year  which  terminated  the  first  of  last  April,  pre- 
sents a  total  in  expense  of 

Florin*.    Son. 

14,194  11  9 
From  which  deducting  the  receipts  above  mentioned      8,4a6    9  5 

There  remains  to  be  provided  from  the  sums  given  by 

benefactors,  a  deficit  of  5,738    2  4 

which,  for  twenty-three  children,  makes  an  average  of  249  florins,  6 
the  head  by  the  year.' 

The  followincr  is  an  extract  from  the  accounts  for  1S30  : 

o 

*  The  annexed  table  proves  that  the  total  of  the  benefactions  and 
legacies  during  the  year  1830,  is  very  much  below  the  sum  necessary 
to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  year.     Nevertheless,  the  committee  is 
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convinee^  thil  the  school  will  never  be  closed  for  want  of  pecuniary 
resources ;  and  in  the  face  of  whaiever  may  be  alarming  in  existing 

c ire nm stances,  it  addresses  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  public 
of  Geneva,  with  perfect  confidence.' 

Total     18,534  1  6 

RicilFIi.  Flo  rial.  S«i>. 

Labor  of  (he  children  out  of  the  farm  1.627  3  6 

Sale  of  produce  not  consumed  3,105  8  6 

Sale  of  different  objects  manufactured  in  the 

wheelwright's  shop,  &,c.  1,050  9  0 

Sums  received  for  board  2,368  0  0 

Sums  for  aubscriplions  for  clothing  908  0  0 

Balancenecesaary  lobeiakenfrom  tbefundsoftheschool    9,0t!i4  4  6 


Sum  equal  to  expense  18,534  1  6 

In  the  report  for  the  year  ISJl,  1  find  the  following : 

■The  public  will  doubtless  see  with  pleasure,  that  during  the 
year  just  past,  the  boys  have  gained  by  their  labor  more  than  half  of 
what  ihey  have  cost;  since,  of  the  sum  of  17,773j?s.  2s.,  the  total  of 
the  expenditure,  they  have  produced  9,l50Jis.  2s.  6,  and  as  2,533Jis. 
9s.  was  paid  for  board,  and  l,2'23)!s.  3s.  for  clolhing,  the  total  sum 
which  remained  lo  be  taken  from  the  subscribed  funds  of  the  school, 
wisi.SG^Jis.  Hi.  (i — about  one  half  that  was  obliged  to  be  taken  from 
it  in  the  year  1830.' 

The  report  for  1832  contains  as  follows  : 

'The  public  will  doubtless  see  with  pleasure,  that  (thanks  to  the 
intelligence  and  constant  attention  of  the  master,  and  in  conse<iuencB 
of  the  abundance  of  the  crops)  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  chil- 
dren has  considerably  diminished  llie  expenses  of  their  maintenance. 
The  committee  cannot  expect  to  obtain  results  as  favorable  during 
the  years  that  are  about  to  follow,  in  conseijuenco  of  the  great  oum< 
ber  of  very  young  children,' 


Total     17,287    8  0 


L-abor  out  of  the  farm 

Sale  of  produce  nut  consumed 

Sale  of  various  manufactured  articles 

Sums  paid  (or  board 

Subscriptious  for  clolhing 

Balance  from  the  funds  of  the  school 


1,062 

6  0 

9,200 

8  6 

617 

10  0 

10,940  7  0 

2.748 

0  0 

2,074 

0  0 

1,524 

9  0 

0,J4/    1    u 

Total  Florins  17,287  8  0 
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Thus,  in  1830,  the  sum  Uken  from  the  subscribed  fands  #ai  9,084/fr. 
45.  6;  in  1831,  it  was  4fi65fls.  lU  6;  in  1832,  1,524>.  ds.,  which 
last  sum,  putting  a  florin  of  Geneva  at  6d.,  is  381.  ^s* 

Florinfl.  Sous. 

In  1830,  the  boys  produced    6,983  9  0 
In  1831»     do.  do.        9,150  2  6 

In  1832,      do.  do.       10,949  7  0 

'These  accounts  are,  I  think,  satisfactory,  and  very  interesting; 
showing  how  the  value  of  the  children^  labor  increased  as  they  in- 
creased in  skill.  No  doubt  their  strength  became  greater  with  their 
years,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account.^ 


VISIT  TO  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Editor  :•— In  your  last  luimber^  I  observed  an  account  of 
some  visits  to  the  schools  of  one  of  our  conimercial  towns,  which 
rather  surprised  me.  Can  it  be,  I  thought,  that  after  so  much  has 
been  said  and  done  on  the  subject  of  common  education,  there  are 
schools  in  the  heart  of  New  England  as  bad  as  that  writ^  repre- 
sents ? — Yet  his  story  appears  much  more  like  sober  truth  thaa 
fiction ;  indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  after  a)l,  it  is  substantially  true. 

But  I,  too,  am  an  occasional  visitor  of  schools,  and  I  ^tely  vis- 
ited one  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and  flourishing  village  of  New 
England,  which  seems  to  be  of  a  better  order  than  those  described 
by  your  correspondent.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  you  a  full  de- 
scription of  it ;  hut  only  to  show  that  there  is  yet  hope  of  our 
common  schools,  could  they  be  furnished  with  suitable  teachers, 
and  parents  get  awaked  to  their  importance,  even  though  we  crowd 
together  too  large  numbers  of  pupils : — and  to  say,  in  passing, 
something  of  the  monitorial  system,  about  which  and  its  results 
tliere  is  such  a  division  of  opinion  in  this  country. 

The  school  which  I  visited  is  conducted  by  a  gentleman  about 
forty  years  of  age,  who  has  been  employed  in  the  same  school 
many  years.  He  is  assisted  by  a  young  lady  also,  and  greatly 
aided  by  four  or  five  monitors  selected  from  the  pupils.  Tlie 
pupils  were  females,*  and  generally  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Their  number  was  about  eighty-five.  I  called  at  a 
quarter  past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remained  until  twelve. 
The  studies  pursued  while  I  was  there  were  spelling,  reading,  de- 
fining, grammar,  geography,  and  history.  Writing  is  also  usually 
attended  to  in  the  forenoon,  but  was  omitted  at  this  time. 

*Tbe  boys  of  tbe  village  were  in  another  room  under  (he  care  of  other  teach* 
ers. 


CMulrweUtm,  aftke  Sdnat  Boom. 


I  entoed  just  is  ibe  finl  or  oldest  class  ia  the  school 
about  to  read.  Fof  this  exercbe  ibcy  were  n-quested  lo  leave 
tbeir  seats  and  range  tbemselres  along  the  side  of  tlie  room— - 
»hicb  «as  oot  fat  &om  36  feel  square — o)i)>osi(e  Uie  desk  of  ihu 
teacher.  Having  concluded  their  reading  exercises,  they  were  re- 
quired lo  spell  a  few  of  the  more  difficult  words  which  occurred, 
and  to  define  sonie  of  tliem.  The  whole  class  also  read  a  few 
lerses  simulianeously.  The  school  was  divided,  so  fur  as  the  pur- 
poses of  mere  reading  were  concerned,  into  four  classes. 

Their  performances  were  very  good,  hui  I  observed  lliat  they 
all  read  rather  loud,  and  that  the  teacher  did  not  read  nith  them. 
I  «as  about  to  inquire  whether  tliis  was  his  usual  custom,  when 
be  turned  to  me,  and  made  nearly  the  following  explanation  : 

'  1  am  of  opinion,'  said  he,  '  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  lungs  of 
my  pupils  to  read  in  a  ver)'  full  or  ratlier  loud  voice.  While  1 
take  pains,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  the  extreme  of  hallooing, 
and  on  the  other  (o  keep  equally  distant  from  a  low,  mumbling, 
inaudible  manner,  I  am  always  anxious  to  sec  that  my  scholars 
read  about  as  loud  as  they  can  without  straining  the  voice,  and 
w  itiiout  fatigue.' 

The  second  class,  as  1  soon  pereeived,  read  (he  very  lesson 
which  had  just  been  read  hy  the  first  class.  This  tlie  teacher 
said  was  intentional.  While  the  hist  class  were  reading,  ihts  class 
bad  been  attending  to  their  manner ;  and  were  now  ready  to  imi- 
tate them,  in  some  good  degree.  It  was  on  this  same  principle, 
ibe  teacher  observed,  that  he  usually  read  a  great  deal  before  the 
classes  himself;  and  that  the  only  reason  nliy  be  did  not  read 
with  them  at  the  present  time  was,  on  accoimt  of  ill  hcultli. 

I  was  satisfied  with  all  his  reasonuig  (and  was  indeed  glad  lo 
find  a  reasoning  teacher)  except  in  regani  to  tlie  Imtd  reading ;  for 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  tone  of  the  voice  should  be  pcriectly 
natural ;  which  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  some  of  the  pupils. 

The  seats  were  all  without  hacks,  with  desks  in  front.  In  an 
internal  of  the  exercises,  a  very  large  division  of  the  younger  pu- 
pils was  ordered  to  face  about.  This,  tiie  teacher  said,  was  to 
give  ihem  an  opportunity  to  rest  their  backs  ;  and,  abovo  all,  lo 
prevent  deformiiy.  '  I  hate,'  said  be,  '  to  see  so  many  crooked 
spines.  There  are  multitudes  of  them  about  our  streets  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  no  small  share  of  them  are  formed  by  these  uncomitiruihle 
benches,  without  backs.'  1  learned,  with  pleasure,  that  it  wdb 
intended  shortly  to  improve  the  school  room  in  this  respect. 
Aside  from  iliis,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  considerable  untu- 
chamber,  for  clothes  or  recitations,  so  that  garments  were  hung 
around  the  walls,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  school  rooms  I  have  seen. 
Besides  its  great  extent,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  it  was 
•47 
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at  least  16  feet — perhaps  18 — ^In  height ;  and  well  Bghted,  and 
pretty  easily  ventilated.  The  furniture  and  maps,  and  some  of 
the  fixtures,  were  also  very  good. 

But  to  return  to  the  exercises.  The  first  hour  and  a  half  of 
the  forenoon  was  spent  as  follows : — First,  a  quarter  of  an  liour 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  spelling.  Some  of  the  spelling  classes 
were  conducted  by  the  teacher  himself,  some  by  his  assistant, 
and  some  by  the  monitors.  Next,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  were  de- 
voted to  reading,  as  before  mentioned  ;  principally  under  the  eye 
of  the  teacher.  Then  followed  a  recess  of  perhaps  ten  minutes ; 
and  after  this  came  the  recitations  hi  geography,  grammar,  &c. 

The  teaicheis  first  heard  the  monitors  recite,  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves ;  and  then  the  first  class.  While  the  latter  exercise  was 
going  on,  the  assistant  was  attending  to  two  small  classes  in  geog- 
raphy. One  of  them  was  a  very  young  class  ;  and  as  tbey  had 
no  books,  they  formed,  with  their  teacher,  a  semi-circle  round  a 
large  map  of  the  world,  and  told  the  teacher,  when  pointing  them 
out,  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  natural  divisions  of  the 
earth,  both  land  and  water.  The  other  class  had  geographies  and 
atlases,  but  were  permitted  to  answer  the  questions  by  looking  on. 
This  was  believed  to  be  a  useful  preparation  for  study.  Sev^ 
eral  of  the  monitors  also  had  classes  in  geography.  Sometimes 
there  were  four  or  five  different  classes  in  as  many  dififerent  parts 
of  the  room,  all  reciting  at  once,  either  to  the  teacher,  the  assistant, 
or  the  monitors. 

I  have  used  the  term  monitors,  in  these  remarks,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  hearing  it  used  in  the  school ;  and  I  have  doubts  whetlier 
it  has  ever  occurred  to  the  pupils  or  their  parents,  that  monitors 
are  employed.  You  observe,  in  your  September  number,  that 
there  are  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  elsewhere,  in  some 
of  which  monitors  are  invested  with  considerable  dignity,  and  not 
only  assist  in  instniction,  but  are  placed  in  conspicuous  seats,  where 
their  exemplary  conduct  may  be  seen,  while  in  others,  less  formal- 
ity is  used,  though  the  same  result  is  secured.  The  school  I  am 
describing  combines  both  these  plans.  The  monitors — while  they 
officiate  as  monitors — though  seldom  if  ever  called  such,  or  invest- 
ed with  any  *  dignity,'  are  yet  required  to  sit  in  conspicuous  places, 
and  to  assist  the  teacher  by  their  exemplary  conduct,  as  well  as  by 
their  direct  efforts  among  the  classes. 

Many,  I  know,  object  strongly  to  the  monitorial  plan  of  teach- 
ing, in  any  of  its  features.  But  1  am  persuaded,  that  in  a  school 
like  this,  of  from  80  to  100  pupils,  it  is,  at  least,  a  choice  of  evils. 
I  mean,  that  if  parents  will  continue  to  expect  a  teacher  with  only 
one  assistant,  to  instruct,  in  a  dozen  or  twenty  different  branches, 
such  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  govern 


them  and  form  their  characters,  it  is  better  that  he  should  use 
monitors  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  Indeed  I  could  not  dis- 
cover that  the  instruction  in  this  school  was  less  efficient  than  in 
other  schools  where  monitorial  aid  is  not  employed.  On  the  con- 
tnLTVy  it  \k^as  my  opinion,  that  the  teachers  were,  in  this  way,  ac- 
complishing as  much  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  each  individual  of 
their  eighty  pu{nlsy  as  they  could  do  ibr  each  of  sixty  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
school  were  excellent.  There  are  two  sorts  of  school  order,  ac- 
tive and  passive.  The  first  is  often  secured  by  winning  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  the  pupils ;  the  other,  by  breaking  their  spirits, 
or  at  least  by  some  form  or  other  of  tyranny.  Here  the  order  was 
active.  The  pupils  were  busy  ;  yet  they  were  obedient,  cheerful 
and  happy. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  bemg  an  advocate  for  large  schools. 
I  think  that  in  every  school  of  no  more  tlian  thirty  scholars,  there 
is  enough  for  both  a  male  and  female  teacher  to  do ;  and  that  in 
most  schoob  of  a  larger  size,  there  is  quite  too  much  for  them. 
I  (mly  say  that  if  we  must  have  these  large  schools,  some  features 
of  the  monitorial  plan  are  not  only  unobjectionable,  but,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  indispensable. 

One  great  benefit  of  the  plan  is  apt  to  be  overlooked — ^I  mean 
the  benefit  to  the  monitors  themselves.  There  is  nothing  that  im- 
proves our  own  minds  and  hearts  so  much-— whenever  it  can  be 
done — as  direct  and  indirect  efiorts  to  improve  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  others. 

*  TeaehiDg  we  gire ;  md  ghing  we  retiiii.' 

We  have  said,  wherever  it  can  be  done ;  but  it  can  be  done 
everywhere.  Monitors  can  be  employed,  more  or  less,  in  every 
school,  be  it  ever  so  small;  even  in  the  ^family' school.  Nay, 
they  are  so.  Every  family  or  school  of  more  than  one  child  or 
pupil,  has  unavoidably  employed  the  monitorial  system — for  good 
or  evil  results — fix)m  the  day  of  the  first  school,  where  the 
elder  brother  was  set  as  a  monitor  over  the  younger  by  the  great 
Teacher  himself,  and  the  younger  required  to  regard  him  as  such, 
(See  Gen.  iv.  7,)  to  the  present  hour.  If  then  all  older  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  pupils  are  monitors  to  the  rest,  let  us  lay  aside  our 
prejudices,  and  only  strive  to  give  thb  monitorial  aid  the  best  and 
wisest  possible  direction.  A« 
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LITERARY  INSTITWTIOKS  IN  THE  UKITEU  STATES. 
In  the  following  Table,  which  has  been  piiocipally  derired  from 
the  Ameticao  Almanac  for  1836,  the  Ct^eges  not  mariced  ate 
other  Congreg;ational  or  Presbyterian.  Those  southward  of  New 
England  are  generally  Presbyterian.  With  respect  to  all  the 
New  England  Colleges  except  the  Wesleyan  University,  we  hare 
intended  by  the  term  students,  undergraduates,  or  members  of  the 
four  collegiate  classes ;  not  including  such  as  are  pursuing  profes* 
nonal  education,  or  such  as  are  members  of  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  students  in  the  Catholic  Col- 
leges, and  also  many  of  the  southern  and  western  Colleges,  belong 
to  the  preparatory  department. 
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III.    Medical  Schools. 
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Washington. 

8 

30 

do.               do.         University  of  Virginia, 

Charlottesville. 

3 

37 

Medical  College  of  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina, 

Charleatoiu 

7 

197 

do           do.     of  South  Carolina, 

do. 

8 

18 

South  School  of  Practical  Medicine, 

do. 

6 

Medieal  College  of  Georgia, 

Augusta. 

7 

•    do.           do.    of  Transylvania  University, 

Lexington. 

6 

911 

Louisville  Medical  College, 

Louisville. 

6 

Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

Cincinnati. 

8 

116 

&ef.  Medical  College,  Ohio, 

Worthinftoo. 

"ia7 

9036 

IV.    Law  Schools. 


Location. 

Name. 

Proleeion. 

Students. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
Cbarlottosville,  do. 
Frcderickflbufo,  do. 
Lexington,  Kv. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harvard  University, 
Yale  College, 

William  and  Mary  College, 
University  of  Virginia, 

Transylvania  University, 

9 
9 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

11 

39 
43 

6 
33 
SO 
39 

173 

Grand  Total.    InsUuctors,  849;  Students,  10,9>J8 }  Volumes  in  Libraries,  4520,900. 


PLINY  ON  DOMESTIC  EDUCATION. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  as  trans- 
lated by  Melmoth,  will  show  what  his  views  were  of  the  compar- 
ative advantages  of  a  public  and  private  education. 

'  I  send  this  letter  to  request  a  favor  of  you  which  I  hope  shortly  to 
ask  in  person.  But  before  I  inform  you  what  my  request  is,  I  must 
let  you  into  the  occasion  of  it. 

*  Being  lately  at  Comum,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  a  young  lad, 
son  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  made  me  a  visit.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  studied  rhetoric,  and  where  1  He  told  me  he'studied  it,  and  at 
Mediolanum,  (Milan.)  "And  why  not  here?"  I  inquired.  "Be- 
cause/' said  his  father,  who  came  with  him,  "  we  have  no  proiessors." 
**  No ! "  said  I ;  "  surely,  it  nearly  concerns  you^  who  are  ftther9»"— * 
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and  very  opportunely  wTeral  of  ihe  company  were — "  ihal  your  sons 
should  receive  their  education  here,  laiher  than  anywhere  else. 
For  where  can  ihey  be  placed  more  agreeably  than  in  their  own 
country,  or  instructed  with  more  safety  and  less  expense  than  at 
borne,  and  under  the  eye  of  their  parental 

"  Upon  what  easy  terms  might  you,  by  a  general  contribution,  pro- 
cure proper  masters,  ifyou  would  only  apply  towards  raising  a  proper 
salary  for  them,  the  extraordinary  e.\pen$e  you  sustain  for  your  sons' 
journeys,  lodgings,  and  whatever  else  you  pay  in  consequence  of  their 
being  educated  from  home  ; — as  pay  you  must  for  every  article  of 
every  kind. 

"Though  I  have  no  children  myself,  yet  I  shall  willingly  contri- 
bute to  a  design  so  beneficial  to  my  native  country,  which  1  consider 
as  my  child  or  my  parent ;  and  therefore  I  will  advance  a  third  part 
of  any  sum  you  should  think  proper  to  raise  for  this  purpose. 

"1  would  take  upon  myself  the  whole  expense,  were  I  not  appre- 
bensire  thai  ray  benefaction  might,  hereafter,  be  abused  and  pervert- 
ed to  private  ends ;  which  I  have  observed  to  be  the  case  in  several 
places  where  public  foundations  of  this  nature  have  been  ealahlished. 

"The  single  mean  to  prevent  this  mischief,  is  to  leave  [he  choice  of 
professors  entirely  in  the  breast  of  the  parents;  who  will  be  go  much 
the  more  careful  whom  they  elect,  as  they  will  he  obliged  to  share  the 
expense  of  their  stipend,  for  though  I  hey  may  be  negligent  in  dispoa- 
ing  of  another's  bounty,  they  will  certainly  bo  cautious  how  ihey  apply 
their  own,  and  will  see  thai  none  hot  ihoi^e  who  deserve  it  shnll  receive 
my  money,  when  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  receive  theirs  loo. 

"Let  my  example,  then,  encourage  you  to  unite  heartily  in  this 
useful  design;  and  be  assured,  that  the  greater  the  sum  roy  propor- 
tion shall  amount  to,  the  more  agreeable  it  will  be  io  me.  You  can 
undertake  nothing  that  will  be  more  advantageous  to  your  children, 
or  acceptable  to  your  country.  Your  sons  will,  by  these  means, 
receive  their  education  wh^re  they  received  their  birth,  and  be  ac- 
customed, from  their  infancy,  to  inhabit  and  affect  their  native  soil. 
May  you  be  able  to  procure  professors  of  such  distinguished  abilities, 
that  the  neighboring  towns  shall  be  glad  to  draw  their  learning  from 
hence  ;  and  as  you  now  send  your  children  to  foreigners  for  educa- 
tion, may  foreigners,  in  their  turn,  Hock  hither  for  their  instruction." 

'I  thought  proper  thus  to  lay  open  to  you  the  principles  upon 
which  this  scheme  turns,  that  you  mi:rht  he  the  more  sensible  how 
agreeable  it  will  be  to  me,  if  you  undertake  the  office  I  request.  I 
entreat  you,  therefore,  with  all  the  earnesiNess  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  deserves,  to  look  out  amongst  the  great  numbers  of  men 
of  letters,  whom  the  reputation  of  your  genius  brings  to  you,  proper 
persons  to  whom  we  may  apply  for  this  purpose  ;  hut  wiihoul  enter- 
ing into  any  agreement  with  Ihem  on  my  pari.  For  I  would  leave  it 
entirely  free  to  the  parents  to  judge  and  choose  as  they  shall  see 
proper.  All  ihe  share  1  pretend  to  claim  is,  that  of  contributing  my 
assistance  and  money.  If,  therefore,  any  one  shall  be  found,  who 
thinks  himself  <]uali5ed  for  the  olhce,  he  may  repair  thither:  but 
without  relying  upon  anything  hut  his  merit.' 
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MARION  COLLEGE,  MISSOURI. 

This  College,  incorporated  in  1831,  like  most  American  insd* 
tutions  of  learning,  commenced  its  operations  without  funds.  By 
the  interference  and  exertion,  however,  of  three  enterprising  and 
patriotic  men,  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Messrs.  JNelscxi, 
Muldrow,  and  Clark,  ^20,000  were  borrowed  in  New  York,  for 
the  payment  of  which  they  mortgaged,  jointly  and  severally,  their 
whole  estate,  as  well  as  the  land  which  they  afterwards  purchased. 
These  three  individuals  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  subscrip- 
tions or  donations,  in  behalf  of  the  college,  to  the  amount  of 
$19,000 ;  but  as  the  person  who  loaned  the  $20,000  was  not  in 
immediate  want  of  the  money,  it  was  concluded  to  apply  it,  in 
addition  to  the  rest. 

With  these  two  sums,  then,  amounting  to  $39,000,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  private  funds  of  three  gentlemen,  already 
mentioned,  lands  have  been  purchased  for  the  institution,  and  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made  to  erect  good  buildings,  and  bring  the  land 
under  proper  cultivation.  The  buildings  have  hitherto  been  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  no  more  than  one  hundred  students,  in  all 
the  departments.  The  lands  now  in  actual  cultivation  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  one  hundred  pupils  present  and  three 
professors,  were  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  latter  prepared  ; — and 
when  once  fenced  and  ploughed,  they  will  support  a  president  and 
nine  or  ten  professors.  These  lands,  purchased  at  $  1 .25  an  acre, 
are  now  worth  from  $4  to  $10. 

In  addition  to  the  brief  account  given  of  this  college  at  page  336 
of  our  last  volume,  we  add  the  following  particulars  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  *Philadelphian.'  The  course  of  study  does  not 
differ  materially  from  tliat  of  other  colleges. 

'The  expense  incurred  by  fencing  the  college  farm  is  8130  for  a 
mile  offence.  The  ploughing  of  an  acre  of  prairie  ground  cost  9% 
the  harrowing  and  sowing  of  the  same  with  timothy  grass  seed,  $1.50. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  each  acre  will  bear  on  an  average  two 
tons  of  hay  ;  and  the  lands  will  require  neither  change  of  crop  nor 
manure  for  a  long  course  of  years  to  come.  If  fifty  students  secure, 
and  press,  and  sell  the  hay  on  500  acres,  and  realize  ^Vi  a  ton,  their 
1000  tons  of  hay  will  bring  them  §12,000:  of  which  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  one-third,  after  all  expenses  on  it  have  been  defrayed, 
to  the  professor,  whose  farm,  for  the  time  beinij,  they  have  cuUivated. 
This  will  leave  for  the  students  $8000,  which  will  divide  to  each 
$160  for  his  support.  Of  this  sum  each  pupil  will  pay  $50  for  his 
boarding  and  lodging  one  year,  and  $30  for  his  tuition,  which  will 
leave  him  $80  for  clothing,  books  and  travelling  expenses. 
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*  Should  any  deem  this  calculation  too  high,  let  him  cut  it  down 
one-third,  and  still  an  ample  support  will  be  afforded  to  professors 
and  pupils.  The  tuition  fees  are  to  be  appropriated  by  the  trustees 
to  the  support  of  assistant  teachers,  and  the  general  objects  of  the 
college.  Should  there  not  be  sufficient  students  able  and  willing  to 
secure  the  crops  of  each  professorship,  the  incumbent  may  rent  his 
iands  for  the  year  to  active  and  faithful  farmers  in  the  neighborhood, 
for  one-half  of  the  produce.  Many  farms  are  now  rented  for  such  a 
profit;  and  the  writer  has  himself  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  sub- 
stantial yeoman,  that  he  shall  cut,  cure,  and  deliver  on  the  river 
Mississippi,  the  hay  of  320  acres  at  the  halves. 

<  Should  any  one  prefer  to  raise  cattle,  Indian  corn,  hemp,  or 
wheat,  rather  than  hay,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  We 
have  heard  disinterested  witnesses  testify,  that  they  last  summer 
raised  upwards  of  three  tons  of  hay  on  a  measured  acre  of  land, 
without  any  effort  to  increase  the  native  strength  of  the  ground. 

'  In  the  county  of  Marion,  enions  come  to  maturity  from  the  seed 
in  one  season ;  and  Marion  college  students  might  easily  supply  with 
onions.  New  Orleans  and  the  West  Indies,  if  not  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  to  the  consumer,  and  as  great  a  profit 
to  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  as  the  citizens  of  Wethersneld,  in  Con- 
necticut, now  do.  A  student  may,  therefore,  easily  earn  for  himself 
at  this  college,  in  any  department,  if  he  is  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
at  least  $150  a  year.  If  any  other  manual  labor  school  affords  equal 
facilities,  we  rejoice  in  it. 

*  The  college  lands  are  situated  cliiefly  in  two  lots ;  one  portion 
being  about  twelve  miles  north-west,  and  the  other  nearly  the  same 
distance  south-west  from  Palmyra,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Marion 
county.  On  the  northern  portion  the  department  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  is  located  ;  on  the  southern  beautiful  prairie  are  the  prepar- 
atory school  and  the  theological  department.  It  will  be  the  effort  of 
the  trustees  to  establish,  as  soon  as  their  funds  will  allow,  professor- 
ships of  Law  and  Medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Literary  and  Theological  Departments,  jointly,  the  ben- 
efits which  may  result  from  the  same ;  for  no  education  should  be 
deemed  liberal,  in  which  the  students  have  not  been  introduced  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  anato- 
my, and  physiology.' 

We  learn,  also,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde,  for  many  years  the 
conductors  of  a  Female  Academy  in  this  state,  are  about  to  re- 
move to  the  West,  and  establish  an  academy  for  young  ladies  near 
the  Preparatory  School  of  Marion  College,  where,  without  being 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  latter,  they  will  enjoy  its  patron- 
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Onkida  County  Commou  School  CoxrvERTioir. 

A  CoDfentioD  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y^  was  held  at  Utica  on  the  34th  of  September  last,  at  which 
a  number  of  spirited  resolutions  were  passed,  in  which,  besides  express- 
ing their  entire  confidence  in  the  common  school  system  of  this  country 
as  an  indispensable  means  of  diffusing  intelligence,  they  commend  to 
public  notice  the  wisdom  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  making  pro- 
vision for  Common  School  Libraries,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  Orville  Taylor 
in  behalf  of  c<immon  education  in  that  State,  the  work  called  the  'Dis- 
trict School,'  of  which  that  gentleman  is  the  author,  and  the  Pnisaian 
system  of  common  education.  They  also  express  great  regret  at  the  iate 
•uspension  of  the  common  school  system  in  Pennsylvania.  We  should 
be  glad  to  publish  most  of  their  resolves,  but  as  our  limits  will  not  permit 
tis  to  do  so,  we  select  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  we  perceive  great  wisdom  and  patriotism  in  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  passed  at  its  la^nt  session,  by  which  each 
school  district  of  the  State  is  authorised  to  appropriate  twenty  dollars  for 
creating  a  school  library  in  such  district,  with  such  further  sum  as  may 
be  necessary  fur  a  book  case,  and  also  to  raise  ten  dollars  annually  for 
the  increase  of  such  library. 

lUsohedj  That  this  Convention  consider  the  appointment  of  agents  to 
visit  and  examine  into  the  actual  condition  of  our  Common  Schools,  as 
of  vital  importance,  and  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  derive  tbe  great- 
est possible  benefit  from  our  common  school  fund. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  use  their  influence, 
and  invite  the  co-operation  of  their  fellow  citizen^  to  procure  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  agents,  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  tbe  teachers  of  the  several  school  districts  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Oneida,  be  requested  to  act  as  a  committee  in  their  several  districts, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  awakening  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  the  district  libraries,  and  forming  libraries  in 
pursuance  of  that  law. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  deem  it  absolutely  necessary  as  a  first 
step  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  our  Common  Schools,  that  the 
intelligent,  prominent  men  of  every  school  district  give  their  influence^ 
respect,  and  patronage  to  the  district  school. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  believe  that  the  character  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools  is  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  parents;  and  that  it  is 
the  high  duty  of  parents  to  their  country,  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  the 
individual  happiness  of  their  children,  to  adequately  reward^  respect  and 
co-operate  with  their  common  school  teachers. 
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Ruolvid,  Thai  tliU  Convention,  lo  insure  ihe  noiursl  and  nccesaarj 
working  oF  our  excellent  school  Bjsteni,  mast  sincerely  and  earoesily  re- 
queil  every  commissioner,  inspeelor  nnd  irustee,  parenl  and  rearher,  lo 
co-opernifl  with  the  school  bcI,  which  is  wisely  inienileit,  wiih  euch  a  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  ihe  people,  to  give  ever;  child  and  youth  in  our 
Stale,  that  kind  and  drgrti  of  knowledge  which  ntir  insiiiuiions  demand. 

AuEKiciN  AsaociiTion  for  tre  S(;pplt  op   Teacueri. 

An  Ai<socia[ion  has  recently  been  formed  in  Philadelphia  under  the 
name  of  the  'American  A«Bociatian  for  the  supply  of  Teachers,'  of 
which  S.  S.  Fitch,  M.  D.,  is  secretary.  The  name  of  this  sot^iely  indi- 
cates its  leading  oliject.  They  have  ndopled  a  constitution  and  issued  a 
circular  explanalory  of  the  means  by  which  ibey  hope  to  promote  iba 
great  purpose  of  their  asaociation,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  insert  en- 
tire, did  our  limits  permit.  We  have,  at  present,  room  only  for  the  fol- 
lowing 'preamble'  lo  the  constitution  ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  bke 
the  'American  School  Society'  of  Boston,  which  however  embraces  ft 
inucb  wider  sphere  of  action,  this  new  society  bns  in  view,  as  a  primary 
object,  the  elevation  of  our  common  or  dutrtcl  schools. 

'  Iinpreesed  with  the  conviction  that  under  Providence,  ibe  most  efiec- 
Eual  means  of  improving  the  mural  and  intellectual  cooditioti  of  man  ii 
e  diffii^ion  of  sound  and  praciical  instruction,  and  thai  the 
n  schools  of  our  country,  ia  which  the  greater  portion  ofihe  peo- 
ple receive  their  knowledge  both  of  the  rudimenis  and  of  thn  higher 
branches  of  learning,  are  oileo  inadequately  supplied  with  Teachers,  and 
unable  to  obtain  such  as  are  comjtetenl  lo  their  important  task, — iherelbr« 
the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  aggregate  ofteachers  of  either  sex,  qualitied  (o  lake  charge  of  achoohl 
and  seminaries,  in  their  several  grades;,  and  also  of  children  in  privaw 

BusTon  Pkimakt  Schools. 

Fnini  the  report  of  the  standing  committee,  who  have  just  completed 
their  semi-annual  B;iamitiation  of  these  schools,  we  learo  tfant  their  whole 
number,  including  one  recently  estahlisheil  st  East  Boston,  is  71 ;— pupila 
belonging  to  them  4512 ;  number  present  at  the  examination  3384  ;  ab- 
sent 1229.  We  are  aorry  lo  see  stich  s  disparity  between  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  and  those  present  at  llic  e:ican]iiialion.  Efficient  meas- 
ures are  said  to  be  in  operation,  however,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
this  important  grade  of  schools ;  and  we  learn  with  great  pleasure  that 
several  new  and  improved  schonl  houses  have  been  erected  for  their  ac- 
commodation during  the  past  year ;  and  that  others  are  soon  to  be  erect- 
ed. These  schools  have  received  during  the  last  aix  monlhsk^  e. 
aiions  by  their  aevenil  conunittBcs ;  and  303  vialia. 
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already  ioctimd  in  their  own  education,  or  of  prosecuting  profmional 
studies. 

-  'That  there  may  be  good  schools  under  such  a  system,  we  are  not  pre- 
^red  ahogefher  to  deny  ;  but  the  evils  of  the  system  must  be  incalcula- 
ble. Inexperience,  disgust,  a  morbid  anxiety  and  feverish  anticipation  of 
release  from  what  is  reganled  as  a  loathsome  and  onerous  thnildomy 
want  of  interest  in  the  pupil's  progress,  and  an  entire  absence  of  pro- 
fessional pride — these  are  its  legitimate  and  necessary  fruits,  so  far  as  in- 
vtructors  are  concerned.  Its  effects  upon  the  moral,  character  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  our  youth,  and  upon  the  general  scholarship  of 
the  country,  cannot  but  be  disastrous  and  deplorable  in  the  nxtreme. 

*  Whether  an  adequate  remefly  can  be  provided,  that  is,  whether  perma- 
nency can  be  secured  in  the  instruction  of  our  preparatory  schools,  and 
teaching  thus  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  is  a  question  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  Our  political  institutions,  our  social  state, 
and  still  more,  the  lust  of  wealth,  the  phrenzy  of  enterprize,  and  the 
leaven  of  excitement,  which  has  diffused  itself  throughout  the  entire 
mass  of  the  community,  seem  to  be  against  it  Still  we  do  not  entirely 
despond.  The  hope  yet  lingers  that  the  evil  is  not  quite  incurable.  At 
all  events,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  throw  his  influence  iste 
the  right  scale. 

'  To  this  end,  the  present  Principal  of  the  Edgehill  School  has  aimed, 
ever  since  he  became  connected  with  it,  to  employ  a  corps  of  able,  expe- 
rienced, aud  permanent  assistants ;  and  he  now  has  the  happiness  to  an- 
nounce, that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe,  that  he  has  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object  The  gentlemen,  at  present  associated  with  hiio, 
are  devoted  to  teaching  for  life.' 

Schools  AftioNG  the  Hottentots. 

Wc  presented  a  few  facts  on  this  subject,  in  our  Inst  volume.  Informa- 
tion highly  interesting  and  of  a  very  recent  date,  enables  us  to  add  the 
following  items  respecting  the  Hottentot  schools  in  South  Africa. 

At  Gnadenthal,  l«K)  miles  eastward  of  Cape  Town,  there  are  three 
schools;  one  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  another  for  infants  pncluding  in 
the  whole  389  pupils.  The  infant  school  comnins  130,  and  is  represented 
as  prosperous.  In  the  locations  on  the  Kat  river  are  eleven  schools,  em- 
bracing 550'  children,  conducted  by  Hottentot  teachers.  The  children 
can  read  and  write,  and  some  of  them  are  learning  the  English  language. 
At  Enon  is  a  girls'  school  of  60  scholars,  doing  very  well ;  and  an  infhnt 
school  rn  preparation.  There  is  abo  an  infant  school  at  Elim,  near  Cape 
Atguilla.  There  are  two  Engfish  free  schools  in  Cape  Town. — In  short, 
there  are  in  Cape  Town,  and  various  other  places  within  the  distance  of 
600  or  700  miles  around,  no  less  than  24  schools,  embracing  1400  cfail- 
dren  f  and  they  have  all  been  established  since  1823. 
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The  profTMof  the  Hocteotol  childrenyCepeeiaDy  in  die  in&Bt  sdioohH 
ii  nid  to  be  respectmble.  The  IbUowiiif  renHurks  respectiDf  the  school 
m  Elioiy  firom  the  letter  of  a  miasioDarj,  are  more  or  lees  appficaUe  to  alL 

*Soaie  of  the  best  scholara  read  in  the  New  Testament:  aome  spell 
*^iell :  a  year  afo,  doc  one  of  them  knew  a  angle  letter.  They  are  particii- 
liriy  pleased  when  I  relate  to  tbem  parts  of  sacred  history  by  questioiui 
nnd  answers^  which  the  older  children  readily  learn.  They  hare  lost 
Aat  timid,  sulky  dispoeitiony  natural  to  the  Hottentot,  and  exchanged  it 
tat  open-heartednesB  and  friendlincML  When  we  meet  them  in  the 
HreetSy  they  like  to  speak  of  what  they  have  learned ;  and  everywhere 
joo  hear  them  singing  hymns.  Many  of  the  fanners  are  surprised  at  the 
answers  given  by  the  children.' 

CHiiJ>ax9  i:r  LiBKKiA. 

We  learn  that  213  children  in  thia  colony  are  now  receiving  instmctmi 
fay  the  bounty  and  cbarity  of  their  Ihends  in  America.  Of  these  chil* 
dren,  141  are  supponed  by  associations  of  ladies  in  Philadelphia  and 
Richmond,  and  72  by  the  fiinds  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh. 

A  IjiTirr  Lessor. 

I  think  I  can  claim  the  right  of  having  imttnhd  the  following  method 
9i  showing  the  construction  of  the  Latia,  (and  it  may  in  the  same  way 
be  applied  to  any  other  language,)  wbich,  I  should  think,  would  be  a 
iMeful  one.  It  consists,  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  specimen  given,  in  distin- 
guishing by  a  different'type  the  variakU  poHions  of  each  word,  and  also, 
in  the  same  way  rendering  apparent  those  distinctions  in  the  English 
translation  which  correspond  to,  and  are  represented  by  the  exhibited 
variations  of  declension  and  conjugation  in  the  Latiiu  The  unvaried 
words  themselves  are  so  given  by  the  side  of  the  exercises,  and  should 
be  committed  to  memory.  It  is  intended  by  this  method  to  dispense 
with  the  learning  of  tables  of  declension  and  conjugation,  and  to  begio 
with  the  study  of  words  immediately,  both  isolated  and  in  connection. 

The  foUowin    iif  a  specimen  of  the  method  referred  to.  C. 

Umbra,  a  shadow.  }  ^j   ^^^^  ^^^^    j^^  shadow*  All. 
Cadert^  to  mII.        \ 

Venire^  to  come.    VentI  Rex.    The  King  comes. 
Rtfert,  to  rule.    Tu  regis.    Thou  niletl. 
FiSgertj  to  shine.    Fulgf6of  luna.    The  moon  wu  shining. 
Aeiiare,  to  agitate.    Agitaiiir  pinua.    The  pine  it  agitated. 
Z3^,  to  give.     FiiOyliht.    Deus  da<  vitaai.    God  gives  life. 

Domua  Deu    The  hotne  ^  God. 


^ome,man.    Q«».  whom.  >  jj^^^^^  ^^  ^ j^    Tha  men  whom/ 
r  uicrc,  to  see.  y 

J*"'^^[^*^ipwiii«paTomif.    The  peacock's  featbera. 
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Ambulatory  Ikstructioh. 

Besides  the  stationary  or  fixed  country  schools  in  Sweden,  there  are 
also,  in  some  districts,  ambulatory  school- mastersi  who  proceed  from  one 
district  to  another,  remaining  a  certain  time  in  each  station,  in  order  to 
iostnict  the  children  of  that  particular  neighborhood.  They  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  vocation,  as  well  as  approved  of  by  the  curate  of  the  parish. 

This  method  of  teaching  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  younger 
children — such  as  are  found  in  the  parish  and  elementary  schools — but  is 
employed,  also,  in  some  of  the  gymnasia,  or  higher  schools;  that  is  in  a 
particular  manner ;  one  teacher  going  through  all  the  classes  of  a  single 
establishment,  and  teaching,  in  them  all,  on  his  own  fiivorfte  subjects. 
The  ambulatory  method  is  said  to  have  been  found  more  efficient  than 
the  instruction  given  by  teachers  within  their  own  classes.  Such  is  the 
general  confidence  in  it,  that  books  have  already  been  piepered  for  in- 
etruction  on  this  system  in  all  the  higher  schools. 

Ambulatory  or  circulating  schools  are  unquestionably  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  our  southern  and  a  part  of  our  western  United  States'  pop- 
ulation, as  was  insisted  a  year  or  two  since ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  it 
has  not  oftener  been  applied,  where  there  is  nearly  an  impossibility  of 
obtaining  schools  of  a  more  permanent  character. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  in  this  place,  that  the  system  of  mu- 
tual instruction  is  very  popular  in  Sweden.  Last  year  nearly  90,000 
children  were  instructed  on  this  system.  There  is  a  seminary  at  Stock- 
holm for  the  instruction  of  teachers  for  monitorial  schools,  containing  at 
the  last  accounts,  240  students.  This  seminary  has  furnished,  in  a  single 
year,  from  20  to  30  teachers.  Education  is  evidently  looking  up  in  Swe- 
den ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  even  now  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand 
who  does  not  know  how  to  read.  We  wish  this  could  be  said,  with  truth, 
of  the  United  States. 
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Encouragements,  439. 
Seminary  at  Andover,  79. 


Tlieological  Seminaries  in  the  U.  S.,  661.       Wesleyan  Colleges,  424. 
Uniapa  Islands,  Vocabulary  of  Language     Western  Literary  Institute,  229. 


of  396. 

United  Slates,  Colleges  in  56a 
— ^— —  Art  of  Painting  in  385. 
— ^— «-  Ftttore  Seat  of  Empire  in 

4S3. 


West  Point  Military  Academy,  337. 
Western  Reserve  Col^e,  286. 
■  Seminaries,  SSO, 

Woman.  Duty  of  134. 
Yale  College,  43, 61. 


NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 


Advocate  of  Education,  143, 239. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  332. 

American  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Enter* 
taining  Knowledge,  430. 

Blind  Child's  Book,  188. 

Claxtou's  Philosophical  Apparatos,  479. 

Coit's  Paragraph  Bible,  191. 

Comstock's  Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 95. 

Cousin's  Elements  of  Psychology,  46. 

—  Report  of  Primary  Education  in 
Pnissia.  190. 

Dislrici  i5chool,46. 

Pugan's  Primer  of  English  Language,  479. 

Ercresl's  English  Grannnar.  429. 

Fergus'  Class  Book  o(  Nai.Tlieology,  478. 

Firsl  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  334. 

Foster's  System  of  Penman.ship,  38-1. 

Gallaudei's  Class  Book  of  Natural  Theolo- 
gy, 527. 

Geography  for  Children,  143. 

Granimar  for  the  Blind,  331. 

H(ill  on  Early  Education,  382. 

Helon's  Pilffrimage  to  Jerusalem,  334. 

Lcvizac's  Freneh  Grammar,  190. 

Lyceum  Arithmetic,  288. 

Aforal  Reformer,  143 

Mother's  Primer.  383. 

Mount  Vcruon  Reader,  .336. 


Musical  Library,  628. 

Newman's  Elements  of  Political  EconomT, 
430. 

North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Sd,  47. 

Nourse's  Paragraph  Bible,  477. 

Orator's  Own  Book,  628. 

Perley's  Grammar  of  English  Language,  96. 

Phelps'  Legal  Classic,  627. 

Pinuock's  Mition  of  Goldsmith's  History  of 
England,  288. 

P«^rtrolio  for  Youth,  628. 

Progressive  Education,  381. 

— — ^  Exercises  in  English    Gram' 
mar,  47. 

Radiral  or  Analytical  Expositor,  96. 

Reading  Book  for  Blind,  193. 

Record  of  a  School,  477. 

School-Masier's  Friend,  190. 

Select  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Youn^r,  286. 

Siiliman's  Journal  of  Science,  23o. 

Simpson  on  the  Necessity  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation. 142. 

Todd's  Student's  Manual,  383. 

Transactions  ot  W^estern  Literary  Institute, 
332. 

Vie  de  George  Washington,  478. 

Worcester's    Comprehensive    Diclionarr, 
428. 

Worcester's  Elementary  do.    4S8. 

Young  Pupil's  First  Book,  191. 


JUVENILE  SONGS. 

Coral  Branch,  144.  "  'Twas  God  «kho  waked  the  Dawning.*' 

Invitation  to  the  Singing  School,  48.  192. 

*•  Oh  how  sweet  when  daylight  closes,"  336.  The  Valley,  240. 

Setting  Sun,  432.  The  Welcome,  480. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Casilelon  Seminary,  223.  Harvard  University,  97. 

Coltimhia  College,  148.  Military  Acadeiny  at  West  Point,  337. 

Cottage  of  the  School  Celony  of  Meykirch,  Printing  for  the  Blind,  144, 193. 

243.  Writing  do.         144. 

Dartmouth  College,  289.  Yale  College,  61. 
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